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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ths life of C^uurles the 'FiAh subsequently to his abdi- 
catiim is disposed of by Dr. Eobertson in some six or 
seren pages. It did not, in truth, come strictly within the 
author's plan, which proposed only a history of the reign of 
the emperor. But unfortunately these few pages contain 
maziy inaccuracies, and, among others, a very erroneous 
Tiew of the interest which Charles, in his retirement, took 
in the concerns of the government. Yet it would be un- 
jurt to impute these inaccuracies to want of care in the 
histOTian, since he had no access to such authentic sources 
of information as would have enabled him to correct them. 
Such information was to be derived from documents in 
the archives of Simancas, consisting, among other things, 
of the original correspondence of the emperor and his 
household, and showing conclusively that the monarch, 
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instead of remaining dead to the world in his retreat, took 
not merely an interest, but a decided part, in the manage- 
ment of affairs. But in Bobertson's day, Simancas was 
closed against the native as well as the foreigner ; and it 
is not until within a few years that the scholar has been 
permitted to enter its dusty recesses, and draw thence 
materials to illustrate the national history. It is particu- 
larly rich in materials for the illustration of Charles the 
Pifth's life after his abdication. Availing themselves of 
the opportunities thus afforded, several eminent writers, 
both in England and on the Continent, have bestowed 
much pains in investigating a passage of history hitherto so 
little understood. The results of their labours they have 
given to the world in a series of elaborate works, which, 
however varying in details, all exhibit Charles's character 
and conduct in his retirement in a very different point of 
view from that in which it has been usual to regard them. 
It was the knowledge of this fact which led the Publishers 
of the present edition of Robertson's " Charles the Pifth" 
to request me to prepare such an account of his monastic life 
as might place before the reader the results of the recent 
researches in Simancas, and that in a more concise form — 
as better suited to the purpose for which it was designed 
— ^than had been adopted by preceding writers. I was 
the more willing to undertake the task, that my previous 
studies had made me familiar with the subject, and that I 
was possessed of a large body of authentic documents 
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relating to it, copied from the onginala in Simancas. 
These documents, indeed, form the basis of a chapter on 
the monastic life of Charles at the close of the furst Book 
of the History of Philip the Second, — written, I may 
add, in the summer of 1851, more than a year previous 
to the publication of Mr. Stirling's admirable work, 
which led the way, in the series of brilliant productions 
relating to the cloister life of Charles. 

In complying with the request of the Publishers, I have 
made the authentic records which I had received from 
Simancas the foundation of my narrative, — freely availing 
myself, at the same time, of the labours of my predeces- 
sors, especially of those of Mr. Stirling and M. Mignet, 
wherever they have thrown light on the path from 
sources not within my reach. 

In the performance of the task I have been insensibly 
led into a much greater length than I had originally in- 
tended, or than, I fear, will be altogether palatable to 
those who have become already familiar with the narrative 
in the writings of those who have preceded me. To such 
readers I cannot, indeed, flatter myself that I have given 
any information of importance beyond what they may have 
acquired from these more extended and elaborate works. 
But by far the larger part of readers in our community 
have probably had no access to these works ; and I may 



exppmm the hope that I harre executed the task m sueh a 
manner as to satisfy anj cnriosiiy which, after fetvamg 
the ttarrstiye of the illoBtrioTis Scottish hiflt(»ian, they naj 
naturallj &el respectiag the closing scenes in the life of 
the great Emperor* 

WILLIAM H. PEESCOTT. 

Boston, 

NcvmJberXQ 1856- 



PREFACE 



Wo period in Ha history of one's own eounfary oan be conadered 
as altogetiier unint^eiesting. Sudi transaotions as tend to illus- 
tnte 13ie progress of its constihition, laws, or nuamers, merit the 
ntmost attention. Eren remote and nmmte eyents are objects of 
a coriositj, whid), being natural to the hnman mind, the gratifica- 
tion of it is attended wi& pleasure. 

But, with respect to the history of foreign states, we most set 
o&er boimcb to onr desire of information. The nniFCXsal pro- 
gress of science, dxaing iiie last two centuries, the art of printings 
and other obvious causes, have filled Europe with such a multi- 
plicrty of histories, and with such yast ootteetions of historical 
maternds, Hmt the term of human life is too short foor the study 
or even the perossd of them. It is necessary, then, not <mkj for 
those who are called to conduct l^e affisdrs of nations, but Ibr 
tmk as inquire and reason ooncexning them, to remain satidSed 
witii a general knowledge of cBstaot errentB, and to confine their 
study of history in detail dinefiy to that period in which 1^ 
several states of Europe harmg become intknately comieeted, tib 
operations of one power srt so felt by all as to inftuesaee "^esr 
oonmdls, and to regcdate their measures. 
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Some boundary, then, ought to be fixed in order to separate 
these periods. An era should be pointed out, prior to which each 
country, little connected with those around it, may trace its own 
history apart ; after which, the transactions of every considerable 
nation in Eurc^e become interesting and instructive to all. With 
this intention I undertook to write the history of the Emperor 
Charles V. It was during his administration that the powers of 
Europe were formed into one great political system, in which each 
took a station, wherein it has since remained with less variation 
than could have been expected after the shocks occasioned by so 
many internal revolutions, and so many foreign wars. The great 
events which happened then have not hitherto spent their force. 
The political principles and maxims then established still continue 
to operate. The ideas concerning the balance of power then in- 
troduced, or rendered general, still influence the councils of 
nations. 

The age of Charles V. may therefore be considered as the period 
at which the political state of Europe began to assume a new 
form. I have endeavoured to render my account of it an intro- 
duction to the history of Europe subsequent to his reign. While 
his numerous biographers describe his personal qualities and 
actions ; while the historians of different countries relate occur- 
rences, the consequences of which were local or transient, it hath 
been my purpose to record only those great transactions in his 
reign, the effects of which were universal, or continue to be per- 
manent. 

As my readers could derive little instruction from such a history 
of the reign of Charles Y. without some information concerning 
the state of Europe previous to the sixteenth century, my desire 
of supplying this has produced a preliminary volume, in which I 
have attempted to point out and to explain the great causes and 
events to whose operation all the improvements in the political 
state of Europe, from the subversion of the Boman empire to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, must be ascribed. I have ex- 
hibited a view of the progress of society in Europe, not only with 
respect to interior government, laws^ and manners, but with 
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respect to the command of the national force requisite in foreign 
operations ; and I have described the political constitution of the 
principal states in Europe at the time when Charles V. began his 
reign. 

In this part of my work I have been led into several critical 
disquisitions, which belong more properly to the province of the 
lawyer or antiquary than to that of the historian. These I have 
placed at the end of the first volume, under the title of Proofs and 
Ilhstrations. Many of my readers will, probably, give little 
attention to such researches. To some they may, perhaps, appear 
the most curious and interesting part of the work. I have care- 
folly pointed out the sources from which I have derived informa- 
tion, and have cited the writers on whose authority I rely with a 
minute exactness, which might appear to border upon ostentation, 
if it were possible to be vain of having read books, many of which 
nothing but the duty of examining with accuracy whatever I laid 
before the public, could have induced me to open. As my in- 
quiries conducted me often into paths which were obscure or little 
frequented, such constant references to the authors who have been 
my gaides, were not only necessaiy for authenticating the facts 
which are the foundations of my reasonings, but may be useful in 
pointing out the way to such as shall hereafter hold the same 
course, and in enabling them to cany on their researches with 
greater facility and success. 

Every intelligent reader will observe one omission in my work, 
the reason of which it is necessary to explain. I have given no 
account of the conquests of Mexico and Peru, or of the establisn- 
ment of the Spanish colonies in the continent and islands of 
America. The history of these events I originally intended to 
have related at considerable length. But, upon a nearer and 
more attentive consideration of this part of my plan, I found that 
the discovery of the New World ; the state of society among its 
ancient inhabitants; their character, manners, and arts; the 
genius of the European settlements in its various provinces, toge- 
ther with the influence of these upon the systems of policy or 
commerce in Europe, were subjects so splendid and important. 
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iiiat a supeTficsali ^w(d them could afford little satisfaction ; and, 
on tbe> oihsr hand, to treat of tlienL aa extensiTelj as they mented, 
most produce an episode^ diapcopoitionate to the pnncipfd work. 
I have therefore reserved these for a separate history ; which, if 
l^epecfomuBiee now aibred tb thspablio shall recem iiSiappro- 
bation^ I piupose tb nndsxtaka- 

Though, l^ omitting! suehi consideccable Imt detached articka in 
tiie leign of Charles Y. I have dromnaexibed my narratbn within 
more naixow limita^. I am; yet persuaded;, from this view of the 
intention and natoie of the work which I thcmght it naceseai^ to 
lay before my readers^ that the plan must atOl appear to them too 
esteimive, and the underfcaiking too arduous. I have often felt 
iiiem to be so. But my convicstion of the utility of such a history 
prompted me to persenrere. With what success I have executed it^ 
the public must now judge. I waity not without solicitude,, for 
itB deciaion« to^ whiidi I shall submit with a rei^pectM silenoeL. 
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8UBYBB8ION OF THB SOMAN EMPIRE TO THE BEGINNIKa 
OF THB SIXTEENTH OENTUBT. 



SECTION L 

TIEir Of THE TEOGBESS OF SOCIETY IN ETJBOFE WITH BXSPECT TO 
IKTEBIOB OOVXBinffiBNT, LAWS, AND MANNEBS. 

The Effects of the Boman Power on the State of Europe— The Irmption of 
the Barhaions Nations — ^Their Settlements in the C!onntrie8 they had con- 
9Kfed— Decay of the Boman Empire — Desolation occasioned by the Bar- 
wriaM— Origin of the present Political System of Europe— The Feudal 
Sfstem— Its ££fects upon the Arts, Literature, and Beligion— the Crusades, 
•nd thdr Effects upon Sode^ — Growth of Municipal Institutions — ^Eman- 
dpstion of the Peasantxy — Beginning of a regular Administration of Jus- 
tice—Trial by Combat — Appeals — ^Ecclesiastical Courts — ^Discovery of the 
Code of Jostinian — Chivaliy — Beyiyal of Learning — Influence of Commerce 
^Italians the first Merchants and Bankers — Bise of Trade and Manufac- 
tures among the Cities of the Hanseatic League,— in the Netherlands, — 
HI England* 

^0 great revolutioiis have happened in the political state, and in 
we manners of the European nations. The first was occasioned by 
'f I^fress of the Boman power ; the second by the subversion of 
It. When the spirit of conquest led the armies of Rome beyond 
gfi Alps, they found all the countries which they invaded inhabited 
jy people whom they denominated barbarians, but who were never- 
theless brave and independent. These defended then: ancient pos- 
sessions with obstinate valour. It was by the superiority of their 
^sopline, rather than that of their courage, that the Romans 
Jjined an^ advantage over them. A sinffle battle did not, as among 
tbe effeminate inhabitants of Asia, decide the fate of a state. The 
vanquished people resumed their arms with fresh spirit, and their 
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undisciplined valour, onimatecjl b^ the love of liberty, supplied the 
want of conduct as well as of umon. During those long and fierce 
struggles for dominipn or independence, the countries of Enrope 
were successively laid waste, a great part of their inhabitants pe- 
rished in the field, many were carried into slaverv, and a feeole 
remnant, incapable of farther resistancei^ submitted to the Roman 
power. 

The Eomans having thus desolated Europe, set themselves to 
civilize it. The form of government which thev established in the 
congueEed pioFinoes, though severe, was regular, and preserved 
pulmo traoquilHty;. As a oonsolation for tl» loss of liberty; thej 
communicated their arts, sciences, language, and manners to their 
new subjects. Europe began to breaiche, and to recover strength 
after the calamities which it had undergone ; agrriculture was en- 
couraged; population increased; the mined cities w^re rebuit; 
new towns were founded ; an appeaxanoe of prosperity succeeded^ 
and repaired, in some degree, the havoc of war. 

This state, however, was far from being happy or favourable to 
the improvement of the human mind. The vanquished nations were 
disarmed by their conauerors, and orerawed oy soldiers kept in 
pay to restrain them. They were ^ven up as a prey to rapacious 
gopvemora, who j^usdesed them with impuii^; ana were draiaod 
of their wealth by exorbitai^ taxes; levied with so little attention 
to the situation of tbe provinces that the impositions were often 
increased in proportion to their inability to support theoL Hi^ 
were deprived of their most enterprising citizens, who resorted to 
a distant o^tal in ^nest of preferment, or of riches ; and were 
aocufitomed m all their aetions to look up to a^i^penor, and taxoaly 
to reoetve his commands. Under ao many depressmg odrcnmatfinces, 
it was hardly possible that they oeold rd»m ^n^onr or eenoositr of 
mind. The martial and iiuiependeiit spirit, which had distingiiicuLed 
their ancestors, became, in a great measure, extinct among all ihe 
people subjected to the Exmian yoke ; l^iey lost not only the haMt^ 
but even the capadty of deciding for themiselves^ or of acting frcnn 
the impulse of their own minds ; and the domimon of the Romans, 
like that of all great empires, degraded and debased the human 
species. (1) 

A society in such a state could not subsist hmg. There were 
defects in the Roman government, even in its most perfect form, 
which threataied its dissolution, TimeTipened these original seeds 
of corruption, and gaare birth to many new disorders. A constitu- 
tion unsound, and worn out, must have Men into pieces of itself 
without any external shock. The violent irruption of the Goiha, 
Yandals. Huns, and other barbarians, hastened this event, and 'j^ 
dpitatea the downfal of the empire. New nations seemed to arisen 
and to rush from unknown regions, in order to take vengeance on 
tiie Romans for the calamities whicm they had inflicted on mankind. 

(1) See Proofs and Illustrations at the end of this volume. 



Tbfifie:fifiroeki]Ms>eititer inibayted ilie yari(»fi i^mees in Ger- 
many which had nere^ been subdued by the Eomanfi, or ^irere scat- 
terea oyer those yast cc^uitries in the nocth of Ihizope, and northr 
-west of Am, wbddi aie now occupied by the Bai^, the Sweden, 
the Poles, the subiects of ihe Hussian empire^ und the Taiti^. 
Their condition iuoa transactions, pieyious to their inyaaien of the 
empire, are bat little known. Almost bH our informaiion y^h re- 
spect to these is deriyed from the Bomans : and as they did n<^ 
pfflietrsd^ far into couniries which were at thai; time uiwiiltiyajted 
2nd oninyitixi^ the accounts of their original state giyen by the 
Soman historians are extremely imperfect. Tl^ rude inhabitants 
themaelyes, destitute of science as well as of records^ and without 
leisure or curiosity to inquire into remote eyents, retuned, pw- 
haps, some indistinct memc»7 of recent oocmreikces, but beyond 
these, all was buried in obiiyion, or inyolyed in (krkness and in 
M>le.(^) 

The prodigious swarms whish poured in upon the empire from 
the beginning of the fourth century to the final extinction of the 
"BJamaai power, haye giyen rise to an opinion that the countries 
idtence they issued w^re crowded with inhabitants; andyariouB 
theories haye been f ocned to account for su^i^ an extraordinary 
degree of population as hath procured these counties the appella- 
tiKaL of " the fitordiouse of nationa." But if we c(»2sider that the 
ecmntries possessed by the people who inyaded the empire ware of 
yast extent; that a great part of these was coyered with woods 
and marshes ; that some of the most considerable of the barbarous 
nations subsisted entirely by hunting or pasturage, in both which 
states of society large tracts of land are required for maintaining 
a few inhabitants ; imd that all of them w^e strai^;ers to tl^ arts 
aod indostry, without which population cannot increase to any great 
de^rei^ we must conclude, that these countries could not be so popu- 
lous in ancient times as they are in the present, when they stiU con- 
tinue to be less peopled than any other part of Eurone car of Asia. 

But the same circumstanoes that preyented the barbarous nations 
fixmi becoming populous, contributed to iQS{ure, or to strengthen, 
the martial spmt by which they were distinguished. Inured by the 
riffour of theur clinuite, or the poyerty of their soil, to hardshipe 
which rendered their bodies firm and their minds yigc»:ous ; accoa- 
tpmed to a course of life which was a continual preparation for ac- 
tion ; and disdaining eyery occupation but that of war or of hunting, 
they undertook and prosecuted their military enterprises with an 
ardour and impetuosity of which men softened by the refinements 
of more polished times can scarcely form any idea. (8) 

Their first inroads into the empire proceeded rather from the 
loye of plunder than from the desire of new settlements. Roused 
to arms oy some ^.terprising or popular leader, they sallied out of 
their forests, broke in upon the frontier provinces with irresistible 
yiolence. put all who opposed them to the sword, carried off the 
moat yauiable effects of the inhabitants, dragged along multitudes 

b2 
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of captives in chains, wasted all before them with fire or sword, 
and returned in triumph to their wilds and fastnesses. Their suc- 
cess, tojjether with the accounts which the^ gave of the unknown 
conveniences and luxuries that abounded m countries better culti- 
vated, or blessed with a milder climate than their own, excited new 
adventurers, and exposed the frontier to new devastations. 

When nothing was left to plunder in the adjacent provinces, 
ravaged by frequent excursions, they marched farther from home, 
and nnding it difficult or dangerous to return, they began to settle 
in the countries which they had subdued. Toe sudden and short 
excursions in quest of booty, which had alarmed and disquieted the 
empire, ceased ; a more dreadful calamitv impended. Great bodies 
of armed men, with their wives and children, and slaves and flocks, 
issued forth, like re^r^dar colonies, in quest of new settlements. 
People who had no cities, and seldom any fixed habitation, were so 
little attached to their native soil, that they migrated without re- 
luctance from one place to the other. New adventurers followed 
them. The lands which they deserted were occupied by more re- 
mote tribes of barbarians. These, in their turn, i>ushed forward 
into more fertile countries, and, like a torrent continually increas- 
ing, rolled on, and swept everything before them. In less than two 
centuries from their first irruption, barbarians of various names and 
lineage plundered and took possession of Thrace, Pamionia, Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, and at last of Italy and Home itself. The vast 
fabric of the Aoman power, which it had been the work of ag;es to 
perfect, was in that snort period overturned from the foundation. 

Many concurring causes prepared the way for this great revolu- 
tion, and ensured success to the nations which invaded the empire. 
The Roman commonwealth had conquered the world hj the wisdom 
of its civil maxims, and the rigour of its military discipline. But, 
under the emperors, the former were forgotten or despised, and the 
latter was greatly relaxed. The armies of the empire in the fourth 
and fifth centuries bore scarcely any resemblance to those invinci- 
ble legions which had been victorious wherever thev marched. In- 
stead of freemen, who voluntarily took anns from the love of glory, 
or of their country, provincials and barbarians were bribed or forced 
into service. These were too feeble or too proud to submit to the 
fati^e of military duty. Thev even complained of the weight of 
their defensive armour as intolerable, and laid it aside. Iniantry. 
from which the armies of ancient Bome derived their vi^ur ana 
stability, fell into contempt; the effeminate and undisciplined 
soldiers of later times could hardly be brought to venture into the 
field but on horseback. These wretched troops, however, were the 
only guardians of the empire. The jealousy of despotism had de- 
prived the people of the use of arms ; and subjects, oppressed and 
rendered incapable of defending themselves, had neither spirit nor 
inclination to resist then: invaders, from whom they had little to 
fear, because their condition could hardly be rendered more un- 
happy. At the same time that the m^ial spirit became extinct. 
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the revennes of the empire graduaUy diminished. The taste for the 
hmries of the East increased to such apitdi in the imperial court, 
that great sums were carried into India, from which, in the channel 
of commerce, money neyer retoms. By the large subsidies paid to 
the barbarous nations, a still greater quantity of specie was with- 
drawn from circulation. The frontier provinces, wasted by frequent 
incursions, became unable to pay the customary tribute ; and the 
wealth of the world, which had long centred in the capital of the 
empire, ceased to flow thither in the same abundance, or was di- 
yened into other channels. The limits of the empire continued to 
be as extensive as ever, while the spirit requisite for its defence 
declined, and its resources were exhausted. A vast body, languid 
and ahnost unanimated, became incapable of any effort to save itself, 
and was easilv overpowered. The emperors, who had the absolute 
direction of this disordered system, sunk in the softness of eastern 
Iniury, shut up within the walls of a palace, ienorant of war, un- 
acquainted with affairs, and ffovemed enturely by women and 
emmchs, or by ministers equally effeminate, trembled at the ap- 
proach of danger, and, imder circumstances which called for the 
utmost vi^ur in council as well as in action, discovered all the 
impotent irresolution of fear and of folly. 

In every respect, the condition of the barbarous nations was the 
reverse of that of the Bomans. Among the former, the martial 
^irit was in full vigour ; their leaders were hardy and enterprising ; 
the arts which had enervated the Bomans were unknown ; and such 
was the nature of their military institutions, that thev brought 
forces into the field without any trouble, and supported them at 
little expense. The mercenary and effeminate troops stationed on 
the frontier, astonished at their fierceness, either fled at their ap- 
proach, or were routed on the first onset. The feeble expedient to 
which the emperors had recourse^ of taking large bodies of the bar- 
barians into pay, and of employing them to repel new invaders, 
instead of retaromg, hastened the destruction of the empire. These 
mercenaries soon turned their arms against their masters, and with 
neater advantage than ever; for, by serving in the Boman armies, 
tney had acquired all the discipline or skill in war which the 
Bomans still retained: and. uiK)n adding these to their native 
ferocity, they became altogether irresistible. 

But though, from these and many other causes, the progress and 
conquests of the nations which overran the empire became so ex- 
tremdy rapid, they were accompanied with horrible devastations, 
and an increoible destruction of the human species. Civilizea 
nations which take arms upon cool reflection, from motives of policy 
or prudence, with a view to ^ard against some distant danger, or 
to prevent some remote contmgency, carry on their hostilities with 
so uttle rancour or animosity, that war among them is disarmed of 
half its terrors. Barbarians are strangers to such refinements. 
They rush into war with impetuosity, and prosecute it with vio- 
lence. Their sole object is to make their enemies feel the weight 
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of tlwirToq^emce : nor does thdriige sobsute taxtE it be sKla&ted 
mtb iaiusting on tliem ever^ possible cabnaty. It is with muh % 
spirit that the stsvage isnhes m America cany on tiieir petty wsxb, 
it WM widi the same spirit that ike morepo^peiM and bo: isss^ 
ioree bacbacia&s in the msrth o£]&izDpe, and of Asia^ fell ii|M3a ^e 
lEUmiaa enqpise. 

Wheierer they marked, i^BBm route vam maiksd witii biootiL 
They Tavftgtd or destroy^ ail around Hhaa, They nade no das- 
tinctba between what was sacred and wbat was profone. Th^ 
respected no age, or sex, or rank. What escaped the iwty of tbe 
ftcst immdatioiD. period in those whidi £olk)wed it. The moit 
ftrtile and popnlons provinces were c m rverted into deserts, in which 
w»e scattered the mms of Tilfaees and cities tiiat afibrded shelter 
to afew iniserable inhahrtaats whom chance bad x»^ser?ed. or tii# 
swtnrd of the enemy, wearied with destroying, had spared. The 
eonqnerors who first settled in the eoostries wmeh they nad Tirasted, 
were expdikd or extenninated by new invaders, who, cotmns' frona 
resions farther removed from the civilized parts d the workl, w«re 
snll more fierce and rapacious. This brought frei^ calamities upon 
maiikmd, wMdi did not cease until the norUi, bv pouring forth sibd- 
cessive swarms, was drahied of people, and could no kn^sr fmaBsdi 
instruments of destruction. Famine and pestUenee. which always 
mardb, in the train of war, when it ravages with sadL inconsideraiie 
cruelty, raged in every ptort of Europe, and comi^eted its suffierinffs. 
If a man were ealled to fix upon the period in the history of tne 
world during which the condition of the human race was most 
ealamitous and afflicted^ he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed firom the ^ath of Theodosius the Great to the esta- 
l^hment of the Lombaards in Italy.^ The conten^jonary authoni 
^0 behdd that soene of desolatioiL labour and are at a loss for 
expressions to deseribe the horror oi it. Tke scourge of Qod^ The 
iesiroyer of mUom, are the dreadM epithets by which they distin- 
goished the most noted of the barbarous leaders ; and they conu 
pare the ruin which they had brougbt on the world to the havoc 
occasioned by earthquakes, conflagrations, or debgss, the moot 
lormida}^ and fatal calamities which the imagination of man can 
conceive. 

But no expressions can convey so perfect an idea of the destrxcc- 
tive progress of the barbarians as that wMch must strike an atten- 
tive observer when he contemplates the total change which he wiH 
discover in the state of Europe, after it began to recover smne 
d^free of tranquillity, towards the dose of the sixth century. T3ie 
Saxons were by that time masters of the southern and more fertile 
provinces of Britain; the Franks of Gaul; the Huns of Paam^onia; 
the Goths of Spain; the Goths and Lombaards of Italy and tbe 
adjacent provinces. Very faint vestiges ctf the Eoman policy, 

1 Theodosius died A.B. d96 ; the reign of Alboinus in LombAvdy b^an 
A.D. 571 ;. so that thia period was 176 years. 
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. ^ aiia^ w litesaimx^ remainfld. Hbsiw fonns oC go* 

Tenncnt^ vnv kwi^ now — imwn> nor diwaM, ufv langvasei^ 

X«aiiakeaigfeait<irmddea altemtittB Tfi& sespoct to any oltituiL 
^riwft whMtitoraniieat inhabit«M(a tl > eomitgy iiaw been ahmst 
MiU^ t uLfc tt MiiHitfil^ liae Tpnmd wa. wiftnita J LiTiff berand ike pcnmt 
4Ctt&maieat<xaqiiaois.(4) TfaejsniitchaiKeirMidbl^ese^^ 
aeBii MthebairbircMU naldbBa oomwimflH m t£« state of Boiop^ 
may, therefore, be considered as a more decisive proof than i 



the totimenv (^ oonlcnpoisry hirttMoans^ of tbe ttstroeti?e rio- 
)BH»ipitk«mbV 



jbthMeiATadev»«aciifidoftikQn^ciMM|Qe8lB, and of 

ike kvro&iiAiditibir had Biadfi from one CKt^DMHtfct this qnacte 
olti^gfebe to the otfer. (5) 

jb tSft okscwilj of tbft dnaa iicoaftittMd bgr tins ^onaral; ^mdc cf 
Wiiims, ve wut staidi £ar tiie awds of order, aid oidettraiir to 
disoamr tlio fint ntdincBAa g£ the ptfcy aid 
AButqpie. To tlB» sonsao the kistonana of its dtffiarent kingdoms 
hmm MempML though inik kas attention and indnstiry than tho 
iayMtaiict of tM inmnry ments, to traoe hade the iastihitions.aQd 
SMfaiTDffl. jpeoniiar to thdor ocnmtifynen. it is not My prorinoe to 
ppoAmiBiiile detail of th&piogress of goTommcnt and maBnars in 
oackpvtiettlar natiwn, whose tiansaotioDS ace tho ol]{iect of the fol- 
kariag histoiy. Bui^ in <»der to exhibit a just Tiov of the stated 
Ifcnope at the opening <^ the sixteasth centosy. Ht i& nocesaary to 
look back, and to contemplate the condition of taeuNrtiem nations 
MOB their first settlement in. those cosntsies iHiiok thsy occc^^ed. 
S io Beoessaiy to mark the great steps by which they advwiced 
nam. borbanam. to^fdbxsoaa^ and to point ont those general piin- 
a^loi and events -MA, by thdr nmfoim as well as eztensc?o 
oymatMiTi, ooiuhicted all (d them, to that degree of improrement m 
polii^ attd in manners whiehthey had attained at the pesiod when 
Uharles Y . be^an his reigm. 

Whttk natiooa snhieet to despc^ ^ortgament make consposts^ 
Iheso servo only to extend the oominuHL aad Idie power of their 
mantrr. But asmies cesMaosed of freemen oengn^ lor thfimfidyes, 
not iem thekr kadiBss. The people who OTertnined the Boman 
finre, and aettled in ifea various provinces^ were of the latter 
doas. Not oah the dtfiierenfc nations that issoed from the north of 
SoBope^ whidi has always been considered as the seat oi Hberty» 
Int Ae finns and Alans, who inhabited part <^ those countries 
whidi have been masked ooii as the peculiar region of senritnde,* 
fojog^ed freedom and md^^endeoce in snch a hifh degree as seems 
to be soaree^ compatible with a state of social nnioo, or with the 
adx)rdinatiim neeessary to maintain it. They followed the ehief- 
taia who fed than forth in ^pest of new settlem^ats, not by con- 
straint, bat finuQ ehoioe; not as soldiers idiom he could c«der to 
mmxii, bttt M voknte^n^i who oibred to accompany him. (6) Th«y 

s De l*£sprit dea Loix, liv. z?ii. eh. & 
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considered their conqnests as a oommon property^ in which all had 
a title to share, as all had contributed to acquire them. (7) In 
what manner, or by what principles, they divided among them the 
lands which they seized, we cannot now determine with any oer- 
tamty. There is no nation in Europe whose records reach back to 
this remote period; and there is little information to be got from 
the nninstmctive and meagre chronicles, compiled by writers igno- 
rant of the true end, and nnacqnainted with the proper objects, of 
history. 

This new division of property, however, together with the 
maxims and manners to which it gave rise, graduAlly introduced a 
species of government formerlv unknown. This singular institu- 
tion is now distinguished by the name of ikid feudal system; and 
though the barbarous nations which framed it, settled in their new 
territories at different times, came from different countries, spoke 
various languages, and were under the command of separate leaders, 
the feudal poucy and laws were established, with httle variation, 
in every kingdom of Europe. This amazing uniformity hath in- 
duced some authors' to believe that all these nations, notwith- 
standing so many apparent circumstances of distinction, were 
originally the same people. But it may be ascribed, with greater 
prooabihty, to the similar state of society and of manners to which 
they were accustomed in their native countries, and to the similar 
situation in which they found themselves on taking possession of 
their new domains. 

As the conquerors of Europe had their acquisitions to maintAJn, 
not only against such of the ancient inhabitants as they had spared, 
but against the more formidable inroads of new invaders, self-de- 
fence was their chief care, and seems to have been the chief object 
of their first institutions and policy. Instead of those loose asso- 
ciations, which, though they scarcely diminished their personal in- 
dependence, had been sufficient tor their security while they 
remained in their original countries, they saw the necessity of 
uniting in more close confederacy, and of relinquishing some of 
their private ri|fhts in order to attain public safety. Every free- 
man, upon receiving a portion of the lands which were divided, 
bound himself to appear in arms against the enemies of the com- 
munity. This military service was the condition upon which he 
received and held his lands ; and as they were exempted from every 
other burdeiL that tenure, amon^ a warlike people, was deemed 
both easy ana honourable. The king or general, who led them to 
conquest, continuing stiU to be the head of the colony, had, ot 
course, the largest portion allotted to him. Having thi^ acquired 
the means of rewarding past services, as well as of gaining new 
adherents, he parcelled out his lands with this view, bmding those 
on whom they were bestowed to resort to his standard with a 
number of men in proportion to the extent of the territory which 

» Procop. de Bello Vandal, ap. Script. Byz. edit. Ven. vol. i. p. 346, 
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they received, aad to bear arms m his defence. His chief officers 
imitated the example of the sovereign, and, in distributing portions 
of their lands among their dependants, annexed the same condition 
to the grant. Thns a fendid kin^om resembled a military e^ 
blishment, rather than a civil institution. The victorious army, 
cantoned out in the country which it had seized, continued ranged 
imder its proper officers, and subordinate to military command. 
The names of a soldier and of a fireeman were svnonymous.^ Every 
proprietor of land, girt with a sword, was reaay to march at the 
sunmcms of his superior, and to take llie field against the common 
enemy. 

But though the feudal policy seems to be so admirably calculated 
for defence against the assaults of an^ foreign power, its provisions 
for the interior order and tranquiUity of society were extremely 
defective. The i>rinciples of disorder and corruption are discernible 
in that constitution under its best and most perfect form. They 
soon unfolded themselves, and, spreading with rapidity througn 
every part of the system, produced the most fatal effects. The 
bond of political union was extreme^ feeble ; the sources of an- 
archy were innumerable. The monarcnic^ and aristocratical parts 
of the constitution, having no intermediate power to balance them, 
were perpetually at variance, and justliog with each other, llie 
powemil vassals of the crown soon extorted a confirmation for life 
of tiiose grants of land, which, being at first purely gratuitous, had 
been bestowed only during pleasure. Not satisfied with this, they 
prevailed to have them converted into hereditary possessions. One 
step more completed their usurpations, and rendered them unalien- 
able. (8) 'With an ambition no less enterprising, and more pre- 
posterous, they appropriated to themselves titles of honour, as well 
as offices of power or trust. These personal marks of distinction, 
which the public admiration bestows on illustrious merit, or which 
the public confidence confers on extraordinary abilities, were an- 
nexed to certain families, and transmitted like fiefs, from father to 
son, by hereditary ri^ht. The crown vassals having thus secured 
the possession of their lands and dignities, the nature of the feudal 
institutioiis, which, though founded on subordination, verged to 
independence, led tnem to new and still more dsmgerous encroach- 
ments on the prerogatives of the sovereign. They obtained the 
power of supreme jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, withm their 
own territories; the right oi coinine money; together with the 
privilege of canyin^ on war against tneirprivate enemies in their 
own name and by their own authority. Tne ideas of political sub- 
jection were almost entirely lost, ana frequently scarce any appear- 
ance of feudal subordination remained. Kobles, who had acquired 
such enormous power, scorned to consider themselves aS subjects. 
They aspired openly at being independent ; the bonds which con- 
nected tne principal members of the constitution with the crown 

* Da Casge, Glossar. yoc MUes. 
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weue disBofaped. AkxBgdoiii,eiiDad«ra]»km same aad m exion^ 
iPBs bTohm into as many sepazate prindpalilonr as it oonteiBed 
ppweiM banns. A thouflana oaMBes of jeatomy and cfeeond snb- 
mted ntncm^ fhr:^^ and ^; > v >/. mse to as mongr wan. E?ei7Coiiai]7 
ia. Europe, wasted or kept in coufcimiftl alana flhnmg^tkese encDflSB 
ooatoit s, m^ filled with casitles and i^iaces of Btaeength crested font 
Utt seooritT of thfi: inhabitanta; not agamat foreign ferce^ \mt 
isai nitcnoAl hostilities. An xmiyeisu aDflEdi7, totiMc iluc in a 
at measure of ali the advantages wbirii men szpeot to^ dexine 
tn society, pre? ailed. The people, Hut most naDBrons aff -mdi ae 
the mosT. useful part of the commumtjr, were either reduced tO' a 
state of af tuai aaTritude, or tseated wnk tim OBme insoknce and 
ogooiras if thcj h^d been degraded into iiuit wfetdied oonditiai. (^ 
The kin ^, 5tTipi:<cd of almn^j; erery preaoBatifeL and^witheot aoj- 
tfaontf to enact or to execute saJntorjIaws, eoadd ndther pioteot 
tiK innooeit nor pnoisk thegniltT'. The noUe^ snpeiior to aU. !»• 
8tranit,.hanssed each other with peipetoal wars, oppressed tkeir 
Mbw-snfajeets, and hnmUed er ii^ted tiieix soverei^ To 
crown all, time ffraduaUr fixed and rendered loaieoafak this pemi- 
GBDUS system, wiieh 'fiolenoe had established. 

Soch was the irtate of Europe with reapeet to tike iateidor ad- 
ministration of goTcmment firoin the seTeaoih. to the eleventh cea^ 
tar^. AH the exbcmal opcratioiis of its Tsnons states^ during tMs 
penod, were, of oofosse, extreme^ fee^ A kingdom aismemoered 
and torn with (fissensioii, without any common interest to rona^ or 
any common head to condcLct its mroe, was ino»iable of aoiaog 
with. T%cmr« AJmost all the wars in Europe, aurbag the aftw 
which I ha\se mentioned, were trifling. xadecMure, and producorre 
of no conaideniUe erent. They reaemmed the siu^rt incursions of 
pbates or banditti,, ratbmr than the ateady operations of a regnkr 
azmy. Every bazen^ at the head of his vassais, caniad on aome 
petty entespriae, to which he was prompted by his own ambitkni 
or revenge. The state itself, destitute of unitiin, either remained 
aB;ogether zoactive, or, if it lU^tempted to vake any dBort^ tint 
serml only to discover its impotcoiee. The sanenor gemus of 
Ghailemague. it is true, united all these disjointed and dlseordant 
members, and formed tnem again int9 one body,^restored to govern- 
ment that degree of activify whidi distinguifidxes his reigns <^ mi^ 
dors &e transactions of it ol^cts not oidv of attention but of 
admiration to m<»e enlightened times. Bat tms state of union and 
vigour, not being natural to the feudal government, was of shost 
dioration. Immediately upon his death, the Sjurit which animated 
and sustained the vast system whidi he had estabHahed^ being with- 
drawn, it broke into pieces. All the calamities which flow from 
aoarehy and discord, returning with additional force, afflicted the 
different kingdoms tj^o whicn his empire was split. Erom that 
time to the cSeventh centujry, a succession of unisd^eresting events* 
a series of wars, the motives as well as the consequences of which 
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vnm mdatptaimt, M anddefom the auiab of ait the sitioHi in 

T^tkeaepenaciMiBdkcts ef the fBodal anaErrii^ nuif be aAM 
ite iHlai JamiriTHipi on the dMraotei and in^iofemeKt el tk& hnuBi 
Mid. 1£ moLiotmat eajoj iht ptdtee^oa ot legaku ff^^ 
itgetJMr witk the e^eetataon of personal lecanty, whidi vKbwuSfy 
§ows frem it, tbegr never attempt to maka pragieas in eoienee^ nor 
mxL aifc attajamg lefincaaent in t»te or in mawwra. Thstnenbdof 
trhfrimf g» oppyssjom^ mbA gyine, which I ha^ deacriiwa, w»iil- 
Hotedto lEmnErimpto^ement m any of these. In lei»thaB » ees- 
f bamvoas ; * 



t«7 after the bamvoas nstianff settled in their iisw 

ahnost all the effects of the knowledge and dyilitr, which the 
TfaiiiaiiB had spread tlnnraghoiit Smrop^ disappeared. !Not only 
ike arts ef e]e»oey whidmnnister to laxiir;^^ and aie siqipoited ty 
ity h«t many ot the useful arts, withooi windi life ean aearoely be 
oonadered as cosnfortahle, were negleeted or lost. Jjitermaty 
mkase, tasie^ wenr wvrds little in use danng the ages wtich we 
jBBCQSitennlatiBi^; or, if they ooenr at aay tiiae, eminence in them 
ia ascnbea to persena and productions so eontemptiUe, that it 
lypenra tiieir trie import wa» little nadeistood. Persons of the 
ki^iest ranky and in rae most eminent stadons^ oould not read or 
write. Moogr of the dergy did not nnderiiand the tereviary whidi 
ihey were eilued ddly toredte; some of them could scareeiy 
read it. (10) The memory ei past transactians was^ in a great de- 
gxee, losty or preserred in annals iUed with triiing eTents, or 
legendavy tales. Even the eodes (rf kws, published by the semal 
nations whkh estalidished tiiemsekes in me different ocnmtries of 
Ssrope, fell into disns^ wh^ in their phue, eostoms, fague and 
eanridoQS^ were sidsBntated. The human mind, neglected, mn- 
cutivated, and draresaed, eontiniicd in the most prcSound igno- 
sanoe. EuropCL cEonog four oenhoies, produced few authors who 
merit to bexeaMiy dtheron accoimt of the elegance of l^eir cooipo- 
sition, <»r the jcuknesB and nofiity of tiieir sentiments. Theve are 
few inventions leefal or ornamental to sodety of yrfack tlwt long 
period can boast. 

Even the> Gfazistian refigi<ni, tiKingh its preeepts are delivered, 
and its inst^utiems are fixed in Scriptioe, with a precision whodi 
shonid have exempted them from bdng misinteri^reted or ooor- 
rapted, degeaeraii(ed, daring those ages of daa^ness. into anilliba»l 
snpnrstition. The barbarous nations, when conrerted to Christianity, 
ehngedthedb!Jeot,nQftthespint,oftheir religions worship. Tksy 
eadeaToojed to eondliate the fa?onr of the true God by means not 
unlike to those which they had employed in order to appease their 
fidseddties. Instead of aspirn^ to sanctity and virtue, whii^ 
akme can renda: men aeoeptafaie to ike great Anthor of order and 
of exeellenoe, th^ imagined that they satisfied every obligation of 
duty by a serupulous observanee of external ceremonies. (11) 
Religion, according to their conceptions of it, comprehended no- 
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thing else; and the rites, by which they persuaded themselves 
that they could gain the favour of Heaven, were of such a nature 
as might have been expected &om the rude ideas of the ages which 
devised and introduced them. They were either so unmeaning as 
to be altogether unworthy of the Being to whose honour they were 
consecrated ; or so absurd as to be a disgrace to reason and hu- 
manity. (12) Charlemagne in Erance, and Alfred the Great in 
Enghm(L endeavoured to dispel this darkness, and gave their sub- 
jects a snort glimpse of light and knowledge. But the ignorance 
of the age was too powerful for their efforts and institutions. OSie 
darkness returned, and settled over Europe more thick and heavy 
than before. 

As the iidiabitants of Europe during these centuries were strangers 
to the arts which embellish a polished age, they were destitute of 
the virtues which abound among people who continue in a simple 
state. Force of mind, a sense of personal dignity, gallantry in en- 
teroris^ invincible perseverance in execution, contempt of danger 
and of death, are the charjwcteristic virtues of uncivilized nations. 
But these are all the offspring of equality and independence, both 
which the feudal institutions had destroved. The spirit of domi- 
nation corrupted the nobles, the yoke of servitude depressed the 
people, the generous sentunents inspired hj a sense of equality 
were extinguished, and hardly anything remained to be a check on 
ferocity and violence. Human socie^ is in its most corrupted 
state, at that period when men have lost their original indepen- 
dence and simplicity of manners, but have not attaLaed that de^ee 
of refinement whicn introduces a sense of decorum and of propriety 
in conduct, as a restraint on those passions which lead to heinous 
crimes. Accordingly, a greater numoer of those atrocious actions 
which fill the mind of man with astonishment and horror, occur in 
the history of the centuries under review, than in that of any i)eriod 
of the same extent in the annals of Europe. If we open the history 
of Gregonr of Tours, or of any contemporary author, we meet witn 
a series of deeds of cruelty, perfidy, and revenge, so wild and enor- 
mous, as almost to exceed belief. 

But, according to the observation of an elegant and profound 
historian,* there is an ultimate point of depression as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return in a con- 
trary progress, and beyond which they never pass either in their 
advancement or decline. When defects, either in the form or in 
the administration of government, occasion such disorders in society 
as are excessive and intolerable, it becomes the common interest to 
discover and to appl^ such remedies as will most effectuallv re- 
move them. Slight mconveniences may be long overlooked or 
endured ; but when abuses grow to a certain pitch, the society must 
go to ruin, or must attempt to reform them. The disorders in the 
feudal system, together with the corruption of taste and manners 

* Hume*s History of England, vol. ii. p. 441. 
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oonseqneiit upon these^ which had gone on moreasing darmg a long 
course of years, seemed to have attained their utmost point of ex- 
cess towards the dose of the eleventh century. Prom that en, we 
may date the return of goyemment and manners in a contrary 
direction, and can trace a succession of causes and events whicn 
contributed, some with a nearer and more conspicuous, others with 
a more remote and less perceptible influence, to abob'sh confasion 
and barbarism, and to introduce order, regularity, and refinement. 

In pointing out and explaining these causes and events, it is not 
necessary to observe the order of time with a chronological accu- 
rac)r ; it is of more importance to keep in view their mutual con- 
nexion and dependence, and to show how the operation of one 
event, or one cause, prepared the way for another, and augmented 
its influence. We have hitherto been contemplating the progress 
of that darkness which spread over Europe, &om its first approach 
to the period of greatest obscuration j a more pleasant exercise 
begms here ; to observe the first dawnmgs of returning light, to 
mark the various accessions by which it gradually increased and 
advanced towards the full splendour of day. 

L The crusades, or expeditions in order to rescue the Holy 
Land out of the hands of mfidels, seemed to be the first event that 
roused Europe from the lethargy in which it had been long sunk, 
and that tended to introduce any considerable change in govern- 
ment or in manners. It is natural for the human mind to view 
those places which have been distinguished by being the residence 
of any illustrious personage, or the scene of any great transaction, 
with some degree of delight and veneration. To this principle 
must be ascribed the superstitious devotion with which Christians, 
from the earliest ages of the church, were accustomed to visit that 
country which the Almightv had selected as the inheritance of his 
favourite people, and in which the Son of God had accomplished 
the redemption of mankind. As this distant pilgrimage could not 
be performed without considerable expense, fatigue, and danger, it 
appeared the more meritorious, and came to be considered as an 
expiation for almost every crime. An opinion which spread with 
rapidity over Europe about the close of the tenth and beginning of 
the eleventh centuiy, and which gained universal credit, wonder- 
folly augmented the number of credulous pilgrims, and increased 
the ardour with which they undertook this useless voyage. The 
thousand years mentioned by St. John," were supposed to be ac- 
complished, and the end of the world to be at hand. A general 
consternation seized mankind ; many relinquished their possessions, 
and, abandoning their friends and faihilieSj hurried witn precipita- 
tion to the Holy Land, where they imagmed that Chnst would 
quickly appear to judge the world.' while Palestine continued 

« Revel. XX. 2, 8, 4. 

' Chronic. Will. Godelli ap. Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens de France, 
torn. X. p. 262. Vita Abonis, ibid. p. 332. Chronic S. Pantaleonis ap. 
Eccard. Corp. Scrip. Medii M\'i, vol. L p. 909. Annalista Saxo, ibid. 676. 
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snUoct U> tbe caliplra^ th^ had eBeomamA. 1^ resort of iwlgrinwi 
to JeEOfiiikBi, ana oosaideved this as a oea^dal species oT oobs- 
BierQe, which brought into thek domiiiions gcdd and silver, and 
oaxmd nothmg oat of them hot relios and oooMsaorated trinkets. 
But the TurloB having coiiqiiered Syria aUmt the middle of the 
dere^^ientury, pikrmis were ^L^osed to outrages of erery kind 
from these fierce baroarians.* This dtaa^ happening precisdy afc 
the jnnotiire when the panic terror which I have motioned rea- 
died pilgrimages most frequent, filled Eoiope with akcm and 
indignation. iEkery person who returned from Palestine rdated 
the dangers whk^ he had raicoontered in visiting the holy ci^, 
and desmbed with exaggeration the cmelty and vexatitms of i£c 
Turks. 

When the minds of men were thus ^renaied, iiie zeal of a frmar 
tical mcmk, who conceived the idea of kafHs^ all the loroes of 
C3iri^ndom against the infidels, and oi driving them out of the 
Hp]j Land by violence, was sufi^ci^it to give a beginning to that 
wdm enterpriBe. Pet^r the Bmmt, for iSai ms the name of this 
martial ai)ostle, ran from province toprovince with a crucifix, in his 
hand, exottinf princes and people to this hcdy wac, and wherever 
hccamekinakd the same enthusiastic ardour for it with which he 
himsetf was animated. The council of Vhoeo^ where upwaxds 
of thirty thousand persons w^re assembled, pronounced the sdieme 
to have been supMfested by the immediate inspiiation (d Heaven. 
In the council ofClermont, still more numerous, as soon as tiie 
measure was proposed, all cried out with (me voiq^ ''It is the will 
of God." Persons of all ranks caught the contagion ; not only Hub 
gallant nobles oi that age, with their martial fdlowers, w;hom we 
may simpose apt to be allured by the boldness of a xomantie enter- 
prise, but men in the more humble and pacific stations of life ; 
eodesiastics of every order, and even women and children, eob- 
gaffed with emulation in an undertaking which was deemed saond 
ania meritorious. If we may believe the eanconing testimony of con- 
ten^rary authors, six milli<ms of persons assumed the cross,^ which 
was the badge that disldnguished such as devoted themselves to this 
holy warfare. All Europe, says the princess Axoa Comn^ia, ton 
19 from the foundaticm, seemed ready to precipitate itself in (me 
Tudted body upon Asia.^* Nor did the fumes of this enthusiastie 
seal evaporate at once : the fr^izy was as lasting as it was extra- 
ta(^. During two centuries, Europe seems to have had no 
olqisot but to recover, or keep possession of, the Holv Land : and 
through that period vast armies continued to march thither. (13) 

The first efforts of valour, animated by enthusiasm, were ore* 

• Jo. Dan. Schocpffini de sacris Gallornm ia Orientem Expeditionibos, 
p. 4, Argent. 1726, 4to. 

• Fulcherius Carnotensis ap. Bongarsii Gesta Dei per FnacoB, vol i 387, 
edit Han. 1611. 

"• Alexias, lib. x. ap. Byz. Script, vol. xi. p. 224. 
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auiible ; part of the lesser hm, aU Syria^ and Pakdane, wen 
wrestoa mna the infidels ; the faumer of tHe cross was di^i^ed 
&D. Momit ^OQ ; GosBtaixtaiiopley the oaiatal oi the Ghnstiaii em- 
mre in. the East, was afterwards sdaed by a body <d those adven- 
inrers, who had takea anas a«;ainst the MahometaBS ; and an ead 
ci Manders sad his descenoMits kept possession of the imjpenal 
tiirone dwaog half a eentnrj. Bat though the first iminiession (d 
the OTOsaders was so xinex^eeted that th^ made their oonooests 
with mat ease, the^rioosd infinite difficulty in i»?e6erving them. 
Bstab&thineptB flo oisttmt from Eurc^e, surrounded by warHke 
mikfBB, animated with fanatictalzeal scarcely in£Brior to that of the 
ensaders l^kemadves, were pezpeiui^ in dan^ of beisg oirer- 
tumed. Before the ezpiivtdon oi the thirteen^ oenturyfLSQl^ 
tie Christians were driren out of all their Asiatic possessions, m 
ao^puring of which inoredible numbers of men had perisb^ and 
™|M^^«» sums of money Lad been wasted. The only conmioBL en* 
tecpnse in which the European nations ever engaged, and whitdi 
thrnr all undertook with equal ardour, remains a singular momumeKt 
of&omaniolfar. 

But from these expeditions, extiaya^smt as they were, beneficial 
ooBflequflnoes followed, which had neither been foreseen nor ^- 
pecteo, In their progress towards the Holy Land, the followers 
of the cross marched throue^ countries better cultiTated and more 
emiized than their own. Their first raidezvous was commonly in 
it^, in which Venice, G^ioa, Pisa, and other cities, had beeun to 
acpqr themselyes to ocunmerce, imd had made considerable ad- 
Tanoestowardsweaiy&aswdlasr^nai^it. TI^ embarked there, 
and, hmding in Dahnatia^ pursued their route br land to Constan- 
tinople. Though the nutitaiy spirit had be^ long extinct in the 
eastern empire, andm despotism of the worst species had annihi- 
kled almost eiyery pdikhe yiitue, yet Constantinople, having never 
Mt the destructive n^ of the barbarous nations, was the greatest, 
as wdl as the most boaiitifal city in Europe, and the only one in 
which there remained any image of the ancient elegance in manners 
and arts. ^Qie naval 'p&wer of the eastern empire was considerable. 
Manufactures of the most curious fabric were carried on in its do- 
minions. CoBstantinocde was tli^ chief mart in Europe for the 
commodities of the East Indies. Although the Saracens and 
Tmrks had torn horn the empire many of its ridiest provinces, and 
had reduced it within very narrow bounds, yet; great wealth flowed 
into the capital from these various sources, which not only che- 
rished such a taste for magnificence, but kept alive such a relish 
tot the sciences, as appears considerable, when compared with 
what was known in other parts of Europe. Even in Asia^ the 
Soropeans, who had assumed the cross, found the remains of the 
knowledge and arts which the example and encouragement of the 
oatiphs had diffused through their empire. Although the attrition 
of the historians of the crusades was fixed on other objects than the 
state of sodety and manners among the nations which they in- 
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Taded : although most of them had neither taste nor discernment 
enough to describe these^ they relate, however, such signal acts of 
humanity and generosity m the conduct of Saladin. as well as some 
other leaders of the Mahometans, as rive us a very nigh idea of their 
mamiers. It was not possible for the crusaders to travel through 
so many countries, and to behold their various customs and insti- 
tutions, without acquiring information and improvement. Their 
views enlarged ; their prejudices wore off; new ideas crowded into 
their minds ; and the^ must have been sensible, on man^ occasions, 
of the rusticity of their own manners when compared with those of 
a more polished people. These impressions were not so slight as 
to be effaced upn their return to their native countries. A close 
intercourse subsisted between the East and West durii^ two cen- 
turies; new armies were continually marching from Europe to 
Asia, while former adventurers returned home, and imported man^ 
of tie customs to which they had been familiarized by a long resi- 
dence abroad. Accordingly we discover, soon after the commence- 
ment of the crusades, greater splendour in the courts of princes, 
greater pomp in public ceremonies, a more refined taste in pleasure 
and amusements, toeether with a more romantic spirit of enter- 
prise, spreading CTaaually over Europe; and to these wild expedi- 
tions, the effect m superstition or folly, we owe the first gleams of 
light which tended to dispel barbarism and ignorance. 

But these beneficial consequences of the crusades took place 
slowly; their influence upon the state of property, and conse- 
(luently of power, in the mfferent kingdoms of Europe, was more 
immediate, as well as discernible. The nobles who assumed the 
cross, and bound themselves to march to the Holy Land, soon per- 
ceived that great sums were necessary towards defraying the ex- 
pense of such a distant expedition, and enabling them to appear 
with suitable dignity at the head of their vassals. But the genius 
of the feudal system was averse to the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes ; and subjects in that age were unaccustomed to pay them. 
No expedient remained for levying the sums reg^uisite, but the sale 
of their possessions. As men were inflamed with romantic expec- 
tations of the splendid conquests which they hoped to make in 
Asia, and possessed with such zeal for recovering the Holy Land 
as swallowed up every other passion, they relinquished their 
ancient inheritances without any reluctance, and for prices far 
below their value, that they might sally forth as adventurers in 
quest of new settlements in unknown countries. The monarchs of 
the great kingdoms in the West, none of whom had engag^ed in the 
first crusade, ^erly seized this opportunity of annexing consi- 
derable territories to their crowns at small expense." Besides 
this, several great barons, who perished in the holy war, having 
left no heirs, their fiefs reverted of course to their respective sove- 
reigns; and by these accessions of property, as well as power 

" Wilhelm. Malmsbur. Guibert Abbas ap. Bongars. vol. 1 481. 
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taken from the one scale and thrown into the other, the resal au- 
thority rose in proportion as that of the aristocracy dechneo. The 
absence, too, of many potent vassals, accustomed to control and 
give law to their sovereigns, afforded them an opportunity of ex- 
tending their prerogative, and of acquiring a degree of weight in 
the constitution which tney did not formerly possess. To these 
drcumstances we may add, that as all who assumed the cross were 
taken under the immediate protection of the church, and its 
heaviest anathemas were denounced against such as should dis- 
quiet or annoy those who had devoted themselves to this service, 
the private quarrels and hostilities which banished tranquillity 
from a feudal kingdom, were suspended or extinguished ; a more 
grai^td and steady administration of justice began to be intro- 
duced, and some advances were made towards the establishment of 
r^nlar government in the several kingdoms of Europe.'* (14) 

The commercial effects of the crusades were not less considerable 
than those which I have already mentioned. The first armies under 
the standard of the cross, which Peter the Hermit and Godfrey of 
Bouillon led through Germany and Hungarv to Constantinople, 
suffered so much by the length of the march, as well as by the 
fierceness of the barbarous people who inhabited those countries, 
that it deterred others from taking the same route; and, rather 
than encounter so manv dangers, they chose to ^ by sea. Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa furnished the transports on which tney embarked. 
The sum which these cities received merely for freight from such 
numerous armies was immense.^' This, however, was but a small 
part of what they gained by the expeditions to the Holy Land ; 
the crusaders contracted with them for military stores and provi- 
sions ; their fleets kept on the coast as the armies advanced by 
land; and, supplying them with whatever was wanting, engrossed 
all the profits of a oranch of commerce which, in every age, has 
been extremely lucrative. The success which attended the arms of 
the crusaders was productive of advantages stiU more permanent. 
There are charters yet extant, containing grants to the Venetians. 
Pisans, and Genoese, of the most extensive immunities in the several 
settlements which the Christians made in Asia. All the commo- 
dities which they imported or exported are thereby exempted from 
every imposition; the property of entire suburbs in some of the 
maritime towns, and of large streets in others, is vested in them ; 
and all questions arising among persons settled within their pre- 
cincts, or who traded under their protection, are appointed to be 
tried by their own laws, and by judges of their own appointment.'* 
When the crusaders seized Constantinople, and placed one of their 
own leaders on the imperial throne, the Italian states were like- 

" Dtt Cange, Glossarc voc. Cruce signaius, GuU. Abbas ap. Bongars. 
ToL i 480, 482. 
*» Muratori, Antiquit. Italic Medii -Slvi, vol. ii. 905. 
" Ibid. 906, &c. 
VOL. I. C 
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wise gamers hj tlist erent. 1^ Yenetians, who had planned the 
caiterprise, and took a considerable part in carrying^ it into execu- 
tion, did iK>t n^;leot to secure to themselTea the chief advantages 
redounding from its success. They made themselres masters of 
part of the ancient Peloponnesus in Greece, together with mme of 
the most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Many Taluabhs 
branches of the commerce, whidi formoiy centred in Constant!- 
nople, were transferred to Yenioe, Genoa^ or Pisa. Thus a 
succession of erents, occasioned b;^ the hxAj war. opened yarious 
sources from which wealth flowed in such abundance into these 
cities,*' as enabled them, in concurrence with another institution, 
whidi shaQ be immediately mentkmed, to sectore their own liberty 
aaid independence. 

n. T& institution to which I alhided was the forming' of citieB 
into communities, corporations, or bodies politic, and g[ran1nig them 
^ privilege of nramdpal junsdiction, whic^ contributed more, 
periiaps, than any other cause, to introdace r^^nhor goremment. 
police, and arts, and to diifase them over Europe. The feodai 
gOYcmment had degenerated into a system of oppression. The 
usurpations of the nobles were become unbounded and iutderable : 
they had reduced the ^reat body of the people into a state of actual 
servitude : l^e condition of thc»e digmfied with the name of free- 
men was often little preferable to that of the other. Nor was 
sudi opinression the portion of those alone who dw^ in the 
country, and were employed in cultivating the estate of their 
master. Cities and villages found it necessary to hold of some 
great lord, on whom they might depend for protection, and beoome 
no less suDTect to his arbitral jurisdiction. The inhabitants were 
deprived m those rights which, in social life, are deemed most 
mforal and inalienable. Th^ could not dispose of the efifects 
which their own indusky had acquired, either by a latter will or hy 
any deed exeduted during their lue.^ Thejr had no mM to appoint 
guardians for their children during their minority. They were not 
permitted to marrv without purchasing the consent of the lord on 
whom they d^^yenoed.'^ If once they had commenced a lawsuit. 
they durst not terminate it by an accommodation, because that 
would have deprived the lord, in whose court they pleaded, of the 
perquisites due to him on passing sentence." Services <rf various 
linds, no less disgraceful than oppressive, were exacted from them 
without mercy or moderation. The spirit of industry was chedced 
in some cities by absurd regulations, and in others by unreasonaUe 
exactions; nor would the narrow ami oppressive maxims of a ndH- 

" Villehardoin. Hisi de Constant, sous FEmpereurs Francois, 105, &c. 

1® Dacherii Spiceleg. torn. zi. 874, 375, edit in dto. Ordonnances des 
RfM de France, torn. ui. 204. No. 2, 6. 

" Ordonnances des Rois de France, torn. i. p. 22, torn. iiL 208. No. 1, 
Murat. Antiq. Ital. vol ir. p. 20. Dacher. Spicel. vol. ix. 825, 841. 

»» Dacher. Spicel. vol. ix. 182. 
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ts7 oristoeney haTe pennitted it erer to lue to any degree <d 
heuAt OTiJgmtt.^ 

Sat as soon as thecatiea of Ita^ began to t«m their attentioB 
jpiatdfl commeice. and to conc^Te some idoa of the actyantages 
lAidi aiey mii^ aeri^e from it, they beoame iiii]Mitieiit to shake 
off the yoke of thdriii6okntl(»rd8, and to establifih aaioDg ihsm- 
wdsreA aoeli afiee and eqaal goreram^ as would render pn i periy 
Benie,aBdiiidnsti7ionii8hiiig. The Qenoan emperors, eq>eoiat^ 
ftose of the franooiian and Saainan hoes, as the seat of thev 
fgwaimfait was lar distant from Italy, possessed a feeble and im- 
parfiBct /misdictiQa in tint ooimtry. Their peipetoal qnanrel& 
eitiher with the popes or with their own tnrbnlait Tassals, diverted 
^■■r atteotianmmi tiie inteiior pdttee of Itidy, and gare constant 
enploymflnt to their arms. These eiromuianoes eneonraged 1^ 
n A a hi taats of some of the Italian cities, towards the begiiming of 
He deveniii eentirry, to assime new privileges, to nnite together 
more doseh', and to fom themselyes mto bodiee politio under the 
gorannieut of laws estaUiahed by common consent*** The rights 
iriiioh manrcitiBS acquired by boM or fbrtYmatensorpations, othen 
vochased nom ^e emperors, who deemed themsehes gainers when 
nay reoeiTed large soma for nmnnnities which th^ were no longer 
itie to withhold ; and some cities obtained tiiem gratnitonsly, firam 
tiie generosity or facility of the princes on whom they depended. 
The great increase of wealth winch the emsades mn^t into 
Biiy occasioned a new kind of fomentatioa and activity in liie 
■inds of the people, and excited sodi a general passicm for liberty 
and independeno^ that before the oondhision of the last crosad^ 
aH the considerable cities in that county had ei^r purchased or 
had extorted large imMonities from the empfsrors. (15) 

This innovation was not kng known in Italy be«»:e it made its 
wagr izito France. Loids le Gios, in order to create some power 
tiuft mi^ ooimterbalance those potent vassals who ocmtrolled, or 
gave law to the crown, first adopted tiie plan of conferring new 
ncivileges on the towns situated within its own dcnaam. [Ii08 — 
1137.] These privileges were called eharien of eemmumty, bj 
widdi he enfranchisea tiie inhabitants, abdished aJU marks of servi- 
tode, and fcomed them into corporations of bodies pditic, to be 
flOTcnied by a conndl and niasktrates of their own nomination. 
These magistrates had the light of adBEunistering jnstioe within 
Hieir own precincts, of levying taxes, of embodvmg and training to 
anns the militia of the town, which took the field when reouired by 
tbe sovmign, under the command of o&oeta appointed by the 
eommonity. The great barons imitated the example of their mo- 
uvdi, and {panted like immnnities to the towns within their 
tenitones. They had wasted sach great sums in iJieir expe^ticms 
to the Holy Land, that they w^e eager to lay hold on this new 

>• M. TAhbtf ICaUy, Obserrtt nir THist. de France, tom. il pp. 2, 96. 
•• Marat Antiq. ItaL vol iv. p. 6. 
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expedient for laisin^ money, by the sale of those charters of liberty. 
Though the institution of communities was as repugnant to their 
maxims of policy as it was adrerse to their power, xhey disregarded 
remote consequences, in order to obtain present relief. In less 
than two centuries, servitude was abolished in most of the towns 
of Erance, and they became free corporations, instead of dependent 
villages, without jurisdiction or privileges. (16) Much about the 
same period the great cities in Germanv be^ to acquire like im- 
munities, and laid the foundation oi then: present liberty and 
independence. (17) The practice spread quickly over Europcj^ 
and was adopted in Spain, England, Scotland, and all the other 
feudal kingdoms. (18) 

The ^ood effects of this new institution were immediately felt, 
and its influence on government as well as manners was no less 
extensive than salutsuy. A great body of the people was released 
&om servitude, and from all the arbitrary and grievous impositions 
to which that wretched condition had subjected them. Towns, 
upon acquiring the right of communitv, became so many little re- 
publics, governed by mown and e^ual laws. Liberty was deemed 
such an essential and characteristic part in their constitution^ that 
if any slave took refuge in one of them, and resided there during a 
year without being cGdmed, he was instantly declared a freeman, 
and admitted a member of the community.** 

As one part of the people owed their hberty to the erection of 
communities, another was indebted to them for their security. 
Such had been the state of Europe during several centuries, that 
self-preservation obli^d every man to court the patronage of some 
powerful baron, and m times of danger his castle was the place to 
which all resorted for safety. But towns surrounded with walls, 
whose inhabitants were regularly trained to arms, and bound by 
interest, as well as by the most solemn engagements, recinrocally 
to defend each other, afforded a more commodious and secure 
retreat. The nobles began to be considered as of less importance 
when they ceased to be the sole guardians to whom the people 
could look up for protection against violence. 

If the nobility suffered some diminution of their credit and power 
by the privileges granted to the cities, the crown acquired an in- 
crease of both. Aa there were no regular troops kept on foot in 
any of the feudal kingdoms, the monarch could bring no army into 
the field, but what was composed of soldiers furnished by the crown 
vassals, always jealous of the regal authority: nor had he any fands 
for cairying on the public service but such as they granted him 
with a YGTj sparing hand. But when the members of communities 
were;permitted to bear arms, and were trained to the use of them, 
this m some degree supplied the first defect, and gave the crown 
the command of a body of men, independent of its great vassals. 

21 Statnt. Hnmberti BeUojoci, Dacher. Spicel vol ix. 182, 185. Charto 
Comit Forens. ibid. 193. 
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The attaclimeiit of the cities to their sovereigns, whom they re- 
spected as the first authors of their liberties, and whom they were 
obliged to court as the protectors of their immunities against the 
domineering spirit of the nobles, contributed somewhat towards 
removing the second evil, as, on manv occasions, it procured the 
crown supplies of money, which aaded new force to govern- 
ment." 

The acauisition of liberty made such a happy change in the con- 
dition of all the members of communities, as roused them from that 
inaction into which they had been sunk by the wretchedness of 
their former state. The spirit of industry revived. Commerce 
became an object of attention, and began to flourish. Population 
increased. Independence was established; and wealth flowed into 
cities which haa long been the seat of poverty and oppression. 
Wealth was accompanied by its usual attendants, ostentation and 
luxury; and though the former was formal and cumbersome, 
and tie latter inelegant, they led gradually to greater refinement 
in manner, and in the habits of life. Together with this improve- 
ment in manners, a more regular species of government and police 
was introduced. As cities grew to be more populous, and the 
occasions of intercourse among men increased, statutes and regu- 
lations naultipHed of course, and all became sensible that their 
common safety depended on observing them with exactness, and 
on punishing such as violated them with promptitude and rigour. 
Laws and subordination, as well as polished manners, taking their 
rise on cities, diffused themselves insensibly through the rest of the 
society. 

in. The inhabitants of cities, having obtained personal freedom 
and municipal jurisdiction, soon acquired civil liberty and political 
power. It was a fmidamental prmciple in the feudal system of 
policy, that no freeman codd be subjected to new laws or taxes 
unless by his own consent. In consequence of this, the vassals of 
every baron were called to his court, in which they established, by 
mutual consent, such regulations as they deemed most beneficial to 
their small society, and granted their superior such supplies of 
money as were proportioned to their abilities, or to his wants. The 
barons themselves, conformably to the same maxim, were admitted 
into the supreme assembly of the nation, and concurred with the 
sovereign m enacting laws^ or in imposing taxes. As the superior 
lord, according to the origmal plan of feudal policy, retained the 
direct property of those lands which he granted in temporary pos- 
session to nis vassals; the law, even after fiefs became nereditary. 
stiU supposed this original practice to subsist. The great council 
of each nation, whether distinguished by the name of a parliament, 
a diet, the cortes. or the states-general^ was composed^ entirely of 
such barons and oknified ecclesiastics, as held immediately of the 
crown. Towns, whether situated within the royal domain or on 

« Ordon. des Rois de France, torn. L 602, 786 ; torn, iL 818, 422. 
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the lands of a sidieot, depended origiaaily for proteotikm on the 
told of whom l^ey h^ Ther had no leoal same, no politiad 
flsdsteBO^ which oonld entitie them to be admitted into the legist 
tire assembly, or oould jgire them any atithority there. But as sood 
as they were ea&aachised, and formed into bodies eorporate, tknr 
became leoal and independent members <^ the constitniion, and 
acquired all the rights essential to freemen. Amongst these, tibe 
most x^oable was i^ privilep^e of a dosisiTe voice in enaodng 
pn^c iaws, and gn uj c llag natioinal sobsidiei. it was natural lor 
oities, aecQ^komed to a form of municipal govemmeBt, aocoEdin^ to 
whidiao regulation coikl be estaUished within the oomntundT; 
aiul no money ooold be raised, but by thehr own oonaent, to daim 
tins priTikge. 13ie wealth, the power, and coHnderation, wiudi 
the^y aoqjoired on reeoTering tiieir libeny, added wei^t to their 
olaBn ; aaa fATourabk events happened, or lortunate oomunetiires 
oooQzred, in the diiSBrent kingdoms of IQiurcfe, which faciliiaied 
their obtaining possession of IMs important ri^iL In Engiand, 
one of the first ooontiies in which tiie rmesentmves of borooghs 
were admsfcted into the great oouiKii of the nation, the barons who 
took arms against Henry III. [1265] auunauBd tium to attend 
paijiam^it, m order to add ^preater popfolaerity to tinr party, and 
to strengthen the barraear against the encroachkent of rc^ power. 
In France, Philip the Fair, a monaith no Iras sagacious tiian enter* 
prising, consid^ed them as instruments whidi m%ht be emplcrf ed 
with equal advantage to extend the royal prerogative, to counter- 
balance the exodntont power of the BoUes, nad to faciHtato ^ 
imposition of new taxes. With these views, he introduced tiie 
deputies of sxack towns as were formed into commanities into the 
states^general of the nation.^ In the empire, t^e wealth and im* 
munil^es of the imnedal cities placed them on a level with the moat 
considerable members of the Geimanio bodr. Oonseioas of tiieir 
own power and dignity, they ^etended to the pnvikge of fomaag 
a separate bench in the fet; aad made good t£eir pretenskms.^ 

PL293.] But in wi^ way soever tiie representatives of cities fisst 
gamed a i^aoe in the legislatiire, that event had great ininenee an 
the f orm and genins of ^vermnent. It teB:^>eied the rigour (^ aria- 
tocratical oppresMon with a proper mixture of popular liberiy ; it 
secured to the great bodv of ^e peqple, who wd fermedv no re- 
presentatives, active and powerful guardians of their li^s mi 
privileges ; it eats^blished an interaiediato power between the kn^ 
and tte nobles, to which each had reooorse altematoly, and whiim 
sk some times opposed the usurpations of the fonner, on oi^xss oo- 
casi(ms dbedced uie afecroachments of the latter. As soon as the 
representatives ^ communities gained any degree of credit and 
influence in the legislature, the spirit of l»ws became different ham 
what it had formerly been; it flowed £tom new pnneiides; it was 

« Pasquier, Recherches de la France, ap. 81, edit. Par. 1683. 
M Ffe^l, Abr^ de VBistmt et Droit 4*Al]emagDe, pp. 408, 451. 
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dioBcied tomaxds mfw objects; eqnality, ardeiv the public good, 
atti ti»e sedress of ffa&Yanoea, were phzaaes and idea£ Drought into 
me, aadwhkh grewto be famiiiariathe statntee and jurisprudence 
of um Emopeaa. aations. Almost all the efforts in favoar of liberty 
in e^er^ oow^ in Europe have been made bj this new power in 
the kgidatiire. In proportion as it rose to consideration and in- 
floenee, the eeventy of the adstocratical spirit decreased ; and the 
jgxnksea of the ipeo^e became gradually more extensive, as the 
aseieDF and ^Lorhitant jurisdiction of the nobles was abridged. (19) 

rV. Tt^d ishabitaots of towns having been declared free hj the 
chirten of communities, that part of the neople which resided im 
the eowdary, and was emplojed in aoiciuture^ began to recover 
Ifliertj by enfiaodbisement. During the rigour of feudal govem- 
mesut as hal^ been abeady observed, the great body of the lower 
peppte was reckieed to servitude. They were slaves ^xed to the 
soil which they cultivated, and together with it were transferred 
fiom ooe ptc^rietor to another, 1^ sale or by conveyance. The 
SjgkiA of feudal poliey <^ ikot favour the enfranchisement of that 
Older of men. It was an established maxim, that no vassal could 
kgBi^ ^^wiiT^ali the value of a fief, to the detriment of the lord 
bam whom he had received it In consequence of this, manumis^ 
don ^y the authority of tlie immediate master was not valid; and 
uniess" it was conJlmied hy the superior lord of whom he held, 
^vea bfilangiu^ to tlie Jicf did not acquire a complete right to 
their Siberty. Thus it became necessary to ascend through all the 
gtacbtions of feudal hokiiJl^^ to the king, the lord paramount.^ A 
ronn of procedure so tedious and troubleBome!, discouraged the 
practice of munumi^sioii. Domestic or pers(mal slaves often ob- 
tained liberty frouiillie lumi unity or benefieeoee of their masters, to 
whom they bekmged in aliaolute property. The eondition of slaves 
^ed to the soil was inuoh more unaLterabde. 

Eut the &*eedom and ifidependence whieh one part of the people 
had obtidned by the ijiz^iii ution of eommu;aitLes, inspired the other 
with the most ardenlr dcbi re of acquiring the same privileges; and 
thw superiors, sensii)!^ ol' the various advantages which they had 
derived from their former concessions to their dependants, woe 
less unwilliii^ to gratify t hem by the grant of new immunities. 
The enfianjchisGment of slaves beoiEune more frequent ; aaad the mo- 
narchfi of Imnee, prompted by necessity no less than hj their in- 
clination to reduce the poorer of the nobles, endeavoured to render 
it generals 1S15— IS. Losjys X. and PMUp the Long issued OTdU 
nances, dcekriu^, ''tliat aii all men w«?e by nature free bom, and as 
their kin^om wi\s called 1 lie kingdom of Franka, they determined 
that it sboidd hb so iii reality as w^ as in name; therefore they 
jippointed that cnfraDoliisements should be granted througkout the 
wnole kingdom, upon just and reasoaaafcle eonditioDS." * These 

» EslahlisaBiDeDtide St. Lotos, lhr.au di. 84. OraoBuioia.L28a,iK>te(A}. 
»» CWkon. ifcow. i Pfu 568, 658. 
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edicts were carried into immediate execution within the royal do- 
main. The example of their sovereigns, together with the expec- 
tation of considerable sums which thev might raise by this expe- 
dient, led many of the nobles to set tneir dependants at liberfy* 
and servitude was graduallv abolished in almost every province of 
the kingdom. f20) In Italy^ the establishment of republican go- 
vernment in tneir great cities, the genius and maxims of which 
were extremely different from those of the feudal policy, together 
with the ideas of equality, which the progress of commerce had ren- 
dered familiar, gradually introduced the practice of enfranchising 
the ancient predial slaves. In some provinces of Germany, the 
persons who had been subject to this species of bondage were re- 
leased ; iu others, the rigour of their state was mitigated. In Eng- 
land, as the spirit of liberty gained ground, the very name and 
idea of personal servitude, without any formal interposition of the 
legislature to prohibit it, was totally banished. 

The effects of such a remarkable change in the condition of so 
great a part of the people, could not fail of being considerable and 
extensive. The husoandman, master of his own industry, and se- 
cure of reaping for himself the fruits of his labour, became the 
farmer of the same fields where he had formerly been compelled to 
toil for the benefit of another. The odious names of master and of 
slave, the most mortifying and depressing of all distinctions to 
human nature, were abolished. New prospects opened, and new 
incitements to ingenuity and enterprise presented themselves to 
those who were emancipated. The expectation of bettering their 
fortune, as well as that of raising themselves to a more honourable 
condition, concurred in calling forth their activity and genius ; and 
a numerous class of men, who formerly had no political existence, 
and were employed merely as instruments of labour, became usefol 
citizens, and contributed towards augmenting the force or riches 
of the society which adopted them as members. 

V. The various expedients which were employed in order to in- 
troduce a more regular, equal, and vigorous adnunistration of jus- 
tice, contributed greatlv towards the improvement of society. 
What were the particular modes of dispensing justice, in their 
several countries, amon^ the various barbarous nations which 
overran the Roman empire, and took possession of its different 
provinces, cannot now oe determined with certainty. We may 
conclude, from the form of government established among them, 
as well as from their ideas concerning the nature of society, that 
the authority of the magistrate was extremely limited, and the 
independence of individuals proportionally great. History and re- 
cords, as far as these reach bacl^ j.ustify this conclusion, and repre- 
sent the ideas and exercise of justice in all the countries of Europe 
as little different from those which must take place in the most 
simple state of civil life. To maintain the order and tranquillity of 
society by the regular execution of known laws ; to inflict ven- 
geance on crimes destructive of the peace and safety of individuals. 
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by a prosecution carried on in tlie name and by the authority of the 
oommnnity; to consider the punishment of criminals as a public 
example to deter others from violating the laws ; were objects of 
gjovemment little understood in theory, and less regarded m prac- 
tice. The magistrate could hardly be said to hold the sword of jus- 
tice ; it was left in the hands of private i)ersons. Resentment was 
almost the sole motive for prosecuting crimes ; and to gratify that 
passion was considered as the chief end in punishing them. He 
who suffered the wrong, was the only person who had a right to 
pursue the aggressor, and to exact or to remit the punishment. "Fiom 
a system of ludicial procedure so crude and defective, that it seems 
to be scarcely compatible with the subsistence of civil society, dis- 
order and anarchy flowed. Superstition concurred with this igno- 
rance concerning the nature of government, in obstructing the ad- 
ministration of justice, or in rendering it capricious and unequal 
To provide remedies for these evils, so as to give a more regular 
-course to justice, was, during several centuries, one great object of 
political wisdom. The regulations for this purpose may be reduced 
to three general heads : to explain these, and to point out the 
manner in which they operated, is an important article in the his- 
tory of society among the nations of Emrope. 

1. The first considerable step towards establishing an equal ad- 
ministration of justice, was the abolishment of the right which 
mdividuals claimed of waging war with each other, in their own 
name, and by their own authority. To repel injuries, and to revenge 
wrongs, is no less natural to man than to cultivate friendship ; and 
while society remains in its most simple state, the former is con- 
sidered as a personal ri^t, no less unalienaole than the latter. 
Nor do men in this situation deem that they have a title to redress 
their own wrongs alone ; they are touched with the injuries done 
to those with whom they are connected, or in whose honour they are 
interested, and are no less prompt to avenge them. The savage, 
how imperfectly soever he may comprehend the principles of 
poKtical union, feels warmly the sentiments of social affection, and 
the obli^tions arising from the ties of blood. On the appearance 
of an injury or affiront offered to his family or tribe, he kindles into 
rage, and pursues the authors of it with the keenest resentment. 
He considers it as cowardly to expect redress from any arm but his 
own, and as infamoos to give up to another the right of determin- 
ing what reparation he snould accept, or with what vengeance he 
should rest satisfied. 

The maxims and practice of all uncivilized nations, with respect 
to the prosecution and punishment of offenders, particularly those 
of the ancient Germans, and other barbarians who invaaed the 
Boman empire, are perfectly conformable to these ideas.*' While 
they retained tneir native simplicity of manners, and continued to 
be divided into snmll tribes or societies, the defects in this imperfect 

w Tacit de Mor. German, cap. 21. Veil Paterc. lib, iL c 118. 
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sjstem of oaunaiLJQii^snLdesee (if it ineritt itui nane) vere lesi 
sensiblj £dt.. WMitheycuiMtosdiJamtlieeadieDsiTepax)^!^^ 
whidi thej hsd caiMiiiered, aad to form tibemsehreB mto great 
nooarchies ; ^wikea i^w objeots of aaaMtioa presentixig tihemsdves, 
auveased both the nuiber and the viokxioe oi their diBsensioasL 
tiwy ought to have adx^ted new maxisifi conoenuiig the lediess^ 
Wiiies, sod to have regulated, by general aad eq.iid lawv, that 
ivmich I^F fonneriy left to be direoted by the caiHice of private 
passion. jSat fie«)e and haofi^bty ohi^fcains, ao(ms£xiied to ayepae 
themsehres on sudias had iii^med th^ao, did not idiinkof reliiu|iii2i- 
iag a ri^t which they oonsideped as a priyile^ c^ their ordei; and 
a mark of l^ir iodepoideaee. Lmn eofovoed by the ssaiibantf q£ 
princes and aagifltiaiies, wbopoiaeaBed little pow^oomTTMndmao 
gseat degree of se^erenoe. The a^ainiskalion of jnsiaee among 
rode iUiterate people was not so aoeorate^ or dedsive, or imiSpna, 
as to indttoe mea, to salHoit implieifcly to its determinatioa». 
Svery oltended baro& hnekled on his armoor^and sob|^ redress at 
the headof his yaasals. HiBadrersarymethHainlikenosfcileaxn^. 
Neitiier of liieBt i^^pealed to impotent lawa. which could afbrd 
them no proiteotion; neither of them woald sobmit points, in whieh 
their honour and their passioBs were warmly interested, to the slaw 
determination of a jidkiaL inqpmy. Bo& trusted to their swords 
£or the decisioa of toe contest. The kindred and defendants of i^ 
anressor, as well as of the defender, wexe inydLyedinthe (puxd. 
Tliey had not e9«a the liberty of remaiain^ neukaL Such as re- 
fiised to act in oonoert with the party to which tibey bebn^ed» wece 
B0t only exposed to ia&my, bat sid)jected to legal penalises. 

The oifferent kingdoms of Ikuope were torn and afflicted, dudaig 
aeveral centimes^ l^ intestine wars, exdted by priyate animositiea, 
and cazried on with all iiie rage natnral to men of jGlerce nMmnAfy 
and of yi(dent passkma. The estate of esv&cy baron was a kind of 
independent territory, divined &Qm those around it, and the hos- 
tilities between liieoa sehlom ceased, ^e evil became so inyeterate 
and doeg-JXioted, that the f(»m andkws (^ priyate war wece asoev- 
tsKoed, and regxuations coaceming it made a j^art in the system <q( 
jvrisnrndenoe,^ in the same manner as if tins practice nad bem 
^Donded in some natural li^ of hnmansty, or in 1^ original coa- 
stitixtion of ctyii soeieiy. 

So great was the disorder, and snch the cakonities, whidi these 
perpetoal hostilities oceasioned, ikseb yarions efforts were inade to 
wrest from the nobles this pemieions priyile^. It was the int^est 
of every soyereigi to abohsfa a prackoe whidi almost annihilated 
his authority. Cbarkmagne prohibaited it by an express kw, as an 
inyentkm of the deril to destroy the caasr and happiness of 
society j^ bat the reign of one monarch, howeyer yigorous and 

» Beammmaok, OomtameB de Bwayonis, eh. £9, et ks notes de Ihaa^ 
2» Gapktd. A-D. 8QI, ectit. Balnz. vol. L p. 371, 
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mb&7e, iras too short to csiiri»te a cwtoni so fimdy^ esteUishdL 
Imtead ci enforoing tUs probibitioD, his feriife soooesson dntl 
ventme on notiung more tlka to apply paUiatives. They dedarad 
it nnjbnrftil for any person to coonmenoe mi, until he hied sent a 
forani (tefiaace to the kxadred and dependants of his advenacy; 
th^cidimiedtlKit,affcerthe caimMmfmof thetre^ass or ajam 
ninok g^KTQ rke to a vmate war, footy days nnist dapse befoe tiM 
pwBom iBJitted shoaM atted: the TasBMb oif his adfOT^ theyen- 
Mned ali peraou to sizspend their pri 

mmk hostilities, when the kingwas engaged in any war against tiia 
oiBBBies of tlie aataon. 1%e dinoii eo-<^^eiatea with the oiril 
■agiitrate, and interpoeod its anihority, m order to extirpate a 
pnmoeaor^iigBaafetotlkesnHitofChnait^^ Yanonsoooncik 
lasuMl decanees, pnihihitiBg all pii^rate wan ; and denoaneed tfaa 
koEKfiert anammas agaiast mth as skwdd disturb the tEangiyiity 
oimxMy, fay dainaiig or egiMoiaiag that b acba roo s right. Theaid 
ef religiaii was called im to oombat and subdue ih& ferodty of tiie 
tinea. The Aknghity was said to faaye wainfested, by Tisions and 
NfelatioHi to di fl &ent persons, las disapprobation of that spirit of 
leveoBge, wiiidnnned one part of hsB oeatnres aaaisst tbe other. 
MJen were reanaed, in iiie mne of God, to abeatEe their sworda, 
and to renenuber the saoned ties whidi united them as Christianik 
aosd as members of the same society. Buttfais jusetionofcmland 
eodesjaatical a^indty, ihsa^ strengtiiened by everything most 
wt to alann andto OTerawe ^ ereduwus spirit of those a|pes,pio- 
dbaoed no other effeei l^an some tsmpoiary suqwnsions of hostiOli- 
ties, and acessadon from war on eeitaindays mid seasons oonsecrated 
to the more solemn acts of de>7otian. The noldes oontinued to 
aiaert itns daneeroas priTilege; they refesed to obey some of ihb 
tewB calenkted to amml or eircumsciibe it; th^ eluded others : 
ihi^ petitioned, tlwy remonstrated, they straggled for tbe rifi^ oi 
prifitte war, as the nigfaest and most honoarable distinction d thek 
order. Evm so kite as the fonxteentii oentoiy, we find the noUe& 
in aefcnd p ro f ine e s of Eranoe, eoatendingfor their aneimit methoa 
of tennmwtmg their dyforenees by the sword, in preferenee to tiuit 
of smbmitting them to the decision of any judge. The final aboti- 
tioaof Una pradaoe in that kingdrwa, aoii i^ other countries in 
whadi it pvefnaled, is lot to be aaeribed so much to tike force of 
statutes iM deovees, as to the gradual increase of the royal authority^ 
and to the a npeweptibl e jgo gre ss of juster sentiBients oonoenodng 
gQwecBiuent, order^ and puUie security. (81) 

2. Tbe pxohibitiDn of the fona of trial m yudietal oombat, was 
anotfaer oonsidemhle step towards the introoaotion of sudi regular 

Syenu&eat as seeoied pablic order and prirate tranquillity. As 
» right of piivate war kft inai^ of tbe qaanreb among indiriduak 
to be decided, like those between nations, by arms ; the form of 
trial by ndiciai conlMit, wfaidi was estabbsnsa, in everr eountiy of 
Europe, oanished equity from courts of justice, and rendered chaaoe 
or mee the arbitn of tlieer detennanQOBB. la. eiviKaed nationsy 
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all transactions of any importance are concluded in writing. Hie 
exMbition of the deed or instrument is fuU evidence pf the fact, 
and ascertains with precision what each party has stipulated to 
perform. But among a rude people, when the arts of reading and 
writing were such uncommon attainments, that to be master of 
either, entitled a person to the appeUation of a clerk or learned 
man, scarcely anything was committed to writing but treaties be- 
tween princes, their grants and charters to their subjects, or such 
transactions between private parties as were of extraordinary con- 
sequence, or had an extensive effect. The greater part of affairs 
in common life and business was carried on by verbal contracts or 
promises. This, in many civil questions, not only made it difBicult 
to bring proof sufficient to establish any claim, but encouraged 
fiJsehood and fraud, by rendering them extremely easy. Even in 
criminal cases, where a particular fact must be ascertained, or an 
accusation must be disproved, the nature and effect of legal evidence 
were little understood by barbarous nations. To define with accu- 
racy that species of evidence which a court had reason to expect; 
to determine when it ought to insist on ^sitive proof, and when it 
should be satisfied with a proof from circumstances : to compare 
tiie testimony of discordant witnesses; and to fix the degree of 
credit due to each; were discussions too intricate and subtile for 
the jurisprudence of ignorant agea. In order to avoid encumbering 
themselves with these, a more simple form of procedure was intro- 
duced into courts as well civil as criminal. In all cases, where the 
notoriety of the fact did not furnish the clearest and most direct 
evidence, the person accused, or be against whom an action was 
brought, was called l^aUy, or offered voluntarily, to purge himself 
by oath; and w^n his declaring his innocence, he was instantly 
acquitted.*' This absurd practice effectually screened guilt and 
fraud from detection and punishment, by renderingf the temptation 
to perjury so powerful, that it was not easy to resist it. The per- 
nicious effects of it were sensibly felt ; and in order to guard against 
them, the laws ordained that oaths should be admudsteredmth 
great solemnity, and accompanied with every circumstance which 
could inspire religious reverence, or superstitious terror.'^ This, 
however, proved a feeble remedy: these ceremonious rites became 
familiar, and their impression on the imagination gradually dimi- 
nished; men who could venture to disregard trutt were not apt 
to startle at the solemnities of an oath. Their observation oi tms 
put legislators upon devising a new expedient for rendering the 
purgation by oath more certain and satisfactory. They required 
the person accused to appear with a certain number of fr^men, 
his neighbours or rdations, who corroborated the oath which he 
took, by swearing that they believed all that he had uttered to be 

*• Leg. Bugand. tit 8, et 45. Leg. Aleman. tit 89. Leg. Baiwar. tit 8, 
§§ 2, 6, &c. 
n Dq Cange, GloBsar. voc. Juramenium, vd. iiL p. 1607| edit Benedict 
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tme. These were called convpurgators^ and their number varied 
according to the importance of the subject in disput^ or the nature 
of the crime with which a person was charged.^ In some oases, 
the concurrence of no less than three hnndred of these anxiliaiy 
witnesses was requisite to acquit the person accused." But even 
tins device was found to be ineffectual It was a point of honour 
with every man in Europe, during several ages, not to desert the 
diief on whom he dependea, and to stand by those with whom the 
ties of blood connected him. Whoever then was bold enough to 
violate the laws, wsus sure of devoted adherents, willing to abet and 
eager to serve him in whatever manner he required. The formality 
of callii^ compurgators i^roved an apparent, not a real security 
against mlsehood and peijury; and the sentences of courts, while 
tfiey continued to refer every point in question to the oath of the 
defendant, became so flagrantly iniquitous, as to excite universal 
indignation against this method of procedure.^ 

Sensible of these defects, but strangers to the manner of correct- 
ing thenoL or of introducing a more proper form, our ancestors^ as 
an infaUiole method of discovering truth, and of guarding a^amst 
deception, appealed to heaven, and referred every point in dispute 
to be determmed, as they imagined, by the decisions of unerring 
wisdom and impartial justice. The person accused, in order to 
prove his innocence, submitted to trial, in certain cases, either bv 
plunging his ann in ooiling-water, or by liftdng a red-hot iron witn 
Ms nak^ hand ; or by walking barefoot over burning ploughshares ; 
or by other experiments equally perilous and formidable. On other 
occasions, he challenged his accuser to fleht him in single combat. 
All these various forms of trial were conducted with many devout 
ceremonies ; the ministers of religion were employed, the Almiffhty 
was called upon to interpose for the manifestaiion oi guilt, ana for 
the protection of innocence ; and whoever escaped unhurt, or came 
off victorious, was pronounced to be acquitted by the judgment qf 
Ood.^ 

Among all the whimsical and absurd institutions which owe their 
existence to the weakness of human reason, this, which submitted 
questions that affected the property, the reputation, and the lives 
of men, to the determination of chance, or of bodily strength and 
address, appears to be the most extravagant and preposterous. 
There were circumstances, however, which led the nations of Europe 
to consider this equivocal mode of deciding any point in contest, as 
a direct appeal to heaven, and a certain method of discovering its 
will. As men are unable to comprehend the manner in which the 
Almighty carries on the government of the universe, by equal, 
fixed, and general laws, they are apt to imagine, that in every castt 

*« Du Cange, ibid. voL iii. p. 1599. 

*> Spelman, Glossar. voc. Aata^, Gregor. Taron. Hist. lib. viii. c. 9. 

** Leg. Lan^obard. lib. ii. tit. 55, § 34. 

^ Hoiat. Dissertatio de Judioiis Dei Antiqnit. ItaL vol iii. p. 612. 
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wkk^ tlMir paflskiM or ioteni^ nnder impQ^^ 
tiM Sapreme Ealer of all oodbi yis&k fo diq;^ bis poim in Tm- 
dkaikig iimoecnce and punishing gwia. It leqiiirea no inooosider- 
able d^siree of BoiADM aiid philqaophy to oofieet ^ia popular error. 
Bat the sentunenta prevalent m Eaiope diaiag ^ wok. ages, i»- 
ateadof ooixoetiiifr>8treQgtheDedit Edigion^foraervraloratanea^ 
oonsisted chiefly in Mieving the kccndary history of thoee aainte 
iviK)8enaa[ie8erowdaDddis^acetheKamanoakfidar. ThefabnloaB 
tales eoBoeoBoiig their wracles had been declared amthentic by the 
hdls (d popes and the decrees of oonneils; &ey made the great 
■objeets of the inatmeticHis vhioh the clergy dFered to the people^ 
and were reeeired by them with inplieit oredabty and admuaiaon. 
Bj attendkig to thM^ swn were accwtomed to beliefe that the 
emblished laws of nstne might be violsted q& the most Mvolous 
oeeasioiis, and were taught to look rai^uer for partienlar and extra- 
ordinary acts of power under the diyine admmistraticm, than to 
oontemphite the regidar puM re ss and exeoatkm of a general plan. 
One snpeistitkB prepared und way for anotili^: and whoeTcr !)•- 
Mered that the Siprane Being iad interposea miiacnloiisly on. 
those trivial oocaaoDOS nentianed in lefends^ oo«ld not bet expect 
his ixtorentkn in matters of greater umportsnoe, when solemnly 
ref ened to his deeinon. 
With this sanerstitiQnB oianieii^ tiie marjtial spirit of Eiiro|>eL 
r the mdim ages, eonooned m estabbi^ing the mode of trial 



J ages,! 

byjnmdaloQmbal To be ready to maintain wim his sword what- 
•rer his lips had nttered was the first maxim of honour with ev^ 
t p a ait le ap an . To assert ihdi own limits by f oroe of aims, to inflict 
Tenfeanoe on those who had injured cnr affiranted l^em, were the 
disuTM^n and jsride of hifl^i^spDrited nobles. The form of laial by 
oombat omncidmg with^is maxim, ibtta^ed and gratified these 
pasokms. iSwy man was the guardian oi his ownnononr and of 
his own life : the jnstioe of hiB cause, as well as his fntnre repata- 
tion, depended on bis own conraffe and prowess. This moae of 
decision was eonsidned, aeoosdingfy, as <me ef the happiest efforts 
of wise pdiioy ; and as soon as it was introdneed, mmd forms of 
tdal, by fire or ynUr, and other siq^erstitioiis experiments, fell into 
disuse, or were employed only in oontroyersies between persons of 
in£eriar rank. As it was the privilege ol a genUeman to chum the 
trial by combat, it was quickly authorised oyer all Europe, and re- 
oeiyed in eyery country with equal satisf&ctien. Not only questions 
ooDceming uncertain or contested faeU, but general and abstract 
points in law, were determined by the issue ma combat : and the 
latter was deemed a method of discoyering truth more liberal, as 
wdl as more satisfactcny, than that by investigation and argument. 
Not only might parties, whose minds were exasperated by the 
eagerness and the hostility of opposition, defy their antagonist, 
and require him to make good his charge, or to prove his innocence, 
with his sword ; but witnesses, who had no interest in the issue of 
the question, <iiough oaUed to declare the truth by laws which 
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ought to haife afforded them proteotkn, were eqiudlj eixpoBed to 
the dttiger of a chaDenge, and eqoaJlY boimd to assert the yeraeify 
of their eTidenee by dint of arms. To complete the absurdities of 
this military jiirii^nidence» even the eharacier oi a jadge was not 
saored from its vioknoe. Any one of the parties might iaterrapt 
a judjge whrai about to delirer his opinion; might aooose him of 
baqwy and c(»Tuption in the most reinroacMol terms^ and, throw- 
iig down his gamikt, might challenge him to defend his mtegnify 
is the field; nor ooud be, without infamy, r^use to aoe^ the 
defiance, or decline to enter the lists against sueh anadrorsary. 

Theos the form oi trial by combat, like other abosesy spnaA gra- 
doalfy, and extended to all persons, and ahnost to alloases. Sedd- 
aiastieB, women, mmoxs, superannuated and infirm persons, who 
oo«klnot with aeoeocy or justice be compelled to take arms, at to 
maintain their own eause, were obliged to produce ebampions, who 
offered bom. affection, or were enci^s^ l^ rewards, to fight their 
battles. The solemnities of a juoEoial ccmdiat were such as were 
Mtural in an aetion, whidi was eonsidered both as a formal tmeal 
to God, and as tiie final decision of questions of the highest mo> 
meat. Ev^ cifeumstanoe relating to them waa rmlated hj the 
edicts of i^inees, and explained in the eomments of lawyers, with a 
minate and eren supecstitiotts accuracy. I^dll in these laws and 
iii^ was freguenuy the only scienee of which warlike nohlee 
boosted, or wh£h they were ambitious to attun.^ 

B;^ i^B barbarous custom, the natural course of proceeding both 
in ovil and criminal questions, was entirely perverted, f oree 
■sorped the place of equity in courts of judicature, and iusiioe was 
hwrithfd from her i»roper mansion. XHscemmenL learning, xn- 
tsmty, were qualities lew neeessary to a judge than bodily strenftk 
«tt doktenty m the use c^ arms. Darmg courage, ana superior 
figour or address, were of more moment towards securing the 
fiwourable issue (h a raik than the eqxdty of a cause, or the dear- 
aeai of the evidenee. M^ of course, a^^lied themselTes to culti- 
late the talents whidi they found to be of greatest utility. As 
stcengtb of bodr and address in arms were no less requisite m 
those Ibts whkm they w»e oUiged to ent^ in defence of theb 
pnrate n^tstium in the field (^oattle where they met the ene- 
mies ci tlmr country, it became the great object of education, as 
well as the oMef emploiyittent of 1^ to acquire these martial 
aeoomplishments. The administration of justice, instead ci ao- 
entoming men to listen to the mce of equity, or to reyerence the 
dfgjflsops othew, added to the ferocity of their manners, and taught 
tium to consider force as the nreat arbiter of right and wrong. 

These pernicious efibots of the tnal by combat were so obyious, 
that they did not altogether escape the view of the unobserving 

** See a carious diMonne conoermng the laws of jadidal combat, by 
llManas of Woodstock, dnke of Gloucester, uncle to Biobard II., in Spelmaoii 
CHoBiar. yoc Camput, 
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age in which it was introdaced. The clergy from the beginniiig 
remonstrated against it as repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, 
and subyersive of justice and order.^ But the maxims and pas- 
sions which fayour^ it had taken such hold of the minds of men, 
that they disregarded admonitions and censures^ which, on other 
occasions, would haye struck them with terror. The eyil was too 
great and inyeterate to yield to that remedy, and continuing to in- 
crease^ the dyil power at length found it necessary to interpose. 
Conscious, howeyer, of their own limited authority, monarchs pro- 
ceeded with caution, and their first attempts to restrain or to set 
any bounds to this practice were extremely feeble. One of the 
earliest restrictions of this practice which occurs in the history of 
Europe, is that of Henry I. of England. It extended no farther 
than TO nrohibit the trial by combat in questions concerning pro- 
perty ofsmall yalue.*» Louis VIE. of France imitated his example, 
and issued an edict to the same e£fect.^ St. Louis, whose ideas as 
a legislator were far superior to those of his age, endeayoured to 
introduce a more perfect jurisprudence, and to substitute the trial 
by eyidence in place of that by combat'; but his regulations with 
respect to this were confined to his own domains; for the great 
yassals of the crown possessed such independent authority, and 
were so fondly attached to the ancient practice, that he had not 
power to yenture to extend it to the whole kingdom. Some barons 
yoluntarily adopted his regulations. The spirit of courts of justice 
became ayerse to the mode of decision by combat, and discouraged 
it on eyery occasion. The nobles, neyertheless, thought it so 
honourable to depend for the security of their liyes and fortunes on 
their own coura^ alone, and contended with so much yehemence 
for the preseryation of this fayourite priyilege of their order, that 
the successors of St. Louis, unable to oppose, and afraid of offend- 
ing such powerful subjects, were obli^ea not only to tolerate, but 
to authorize the practice which he had attempted to abolish.^® In 
other countries of Europe efforts equally zealous were employed to 
mamtam the established custom, and similar concessions were ex- 
torted from their respectiye soyereigns. It continued, howeyer, to 
be an object of policy with eyerv monarch of abilities or yigour to 
explode the trial by combat, ana yarious edicts were issued for this 
purpose. But the obseryation which was made concerning the 
right of priyate war, is equally applicable to the mode of trial under 
reyiew. No custom, how absurd soeyer it may be, if it has sub- 
sisted long, or deriyed its source from the maimers and prejudices 
of the age m which it preyails, was eyer abolished by the bare pro- 
mulgation of laws and statutes. The sentiments of the people 
must change, or some new power sufficient to counteract the pre- 

'' Da Oange, Glossar. yoc DueUuntf vol. iL p. 1675. 
^ Brnssel, Usa^ des Fiefs, vol. iu p. 962. 
*• Ordon. torn, l p. 16. 
*• Ibid. pp. 828, 890, 436. 
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Talent custom must be introduced. Such a change accordingly 
took place in Europe, as science ffradually increased, and society 
adranced towards more perfect order. In proportion as the pre- 
rogatiye of princes ext^ded and came to acquire new force, a 
power interested in suppressing every practice favourable to the 
independence of the nobles was mtroducid. The struggle, never- 
theless, subsisted for several centuries; sometimes the new regula- 
tions and ideas seemed to gain ground; sometimes ancient habits 
recurred : and though, upon the whole, the trial by combat went 
more and more into disuse, yet instances of it occur as late as the 
sixteenth Cjentury^ in the history both of France and of England. 
In proportion as it declined, the regular administration of justice 
was restored, the proceedings of courts were directed by known 
laws, the study of these be^une an object of attention to judges, 
and the people of Euroj^e advanced fast towards civility, when this 
great cause of the ferocity of their manners was removed. (22) 

3. By authorizing the right of appeid from the courts of the 
barons to those of the kiiig, and subjecting the decisions of the 
former to the review of the latter, a new step, not less considerable 
than those which I luive already mentionea, was taken towards 
establishing the regular, consistent, and vigorous administration of 
justice. Amons all the encroachments of the feudal nobles on the 
prerogative of tneir monarchs, their usurping the administration of 
justice with supreme authority, both in civu and criminal causes, 
within the precmcts of their own estates, was the most singular. 
In other nations, subiects have contended with their sovereigns, 
and have endeavourea to extend their own power and privileges ; 
but in the history of their struggles and pretensions, we discover 
nothing similar to this right wmch the feudal barons claimed and 
obtained. It must have been something peculiar in their genius 
and manners that suggested this idea, ana prompted them to insist 
on such as a claim. Among the rude people who conquered the 
various provinces of the Boman empire, and established new king- 
doms there, the passion of resentment, too iaipetuous to bear con- 
trol was permitted to remain almost unrestramed by the authority 
of Iaws. The person offended, as has been observed, retained not 
only the right of prosecuting, but of punishing his adversary. To 
him it belonged to inflict sucn vengeance as satiated his rage, or to 
accept of such satisfaction as appeased it. But while fierce bar- 
barians continued to be the sole judges in their own cause, their 
enmities were implacable and immortal : they set no bounds either 
to the d^ree of tneir vengeance, or to the duration of their resent- 
ment. The excesses whidi this occasioned proved so destructive 
of peace and order in sociely, as to render it necessary to devise 
some remedy. At first, recourse was had to arbitrators, who, by 
.persuasion or entreaty, prevailed on the party offended to accept 
of a fine or composition from the aggressor, and to drop all farther 
prosecution. But as submission to persons who had no legal or 
magisterial authority was altogether voluntary, it became necessary 

VOL. I. D 
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to establish jv^es, with power snffioieat to ^viatoe their own ded- 
aioits. The leader, whom they were aocnstomed to follow and to 
obey, whose courage they respected, «Dd in whose integrity th^ 
placed confid^oe, was tad person to wkoa a martial j^exy^ na- 
tiiraUy ooimmted iMs mmortant prerogative. Every dueftam was 
the commander of his tribe in war, aad their judge in peace. Ereiy 
baron led his vassals to l^e field, and administered jiurtice to them 
m his hall. The high-i^irited aepenihuits wonld not harre reoo^ 
mzed any other aathority, or have sabmitted to any other jtnisdio- 
tion. £nt in times of tiarbolence and videnoe, tibe ex^cise of this 
new function was attended not only with trouble, but with danger. 
No person conld assmne the character of a jtiage, if he did mAi 
possess power sufficient to protect the one party mim the violence 
of private rev^oge, and to compel the other to accept of such re- 
paration as he eiijoined. In considcowtion of 1^ extraordioaxy 
efforts wMdi this office required, judges, besides ike fine widoi 
they appointed to be paid as compensanon to the person or family 
who had been injured, levied an additional sum as a recompense fear 
their own labour ; and in all the feudal kingdoms the latter was 
not only as precisely ^ascertained, but as r^ularly exacted as the 
former. 

Thus, by the natural operation of circumstances peculiar to the 
manners or political state of the feudal nations, separate and 
territorial jurisdictions came not only to be established in every 
kingdom, but were established in such a way, that the interest of 
the barons concurred with their ambition in maintaining and ex- 
tending them. It was not merely a point of honour with the feudal 
nobles to dispense justice to their vassals; but £xmi the exercise 
of that power arose one capital branch of their revenue ; and the 
emoluments of their courts were frequently the main support of 
their dignitv. It was with infinite zeal Ihat they asserted and de* 
fended this i%h privilege of their order. By this institution, how- 
ever, every kmgdom in Europe was split into as many separate 
principalities as it contained powerful barons. Their vassals, 
whether in peace ot in war, were hardly sensible of any authority 
but that of their immediate superior brd. They felt themselves 
subject to no other command. They were amenable to no other 
jurisdiction. The ties which linked together these smaller confe^ 
deracies became dose and firm ; the bonds of public union relaxed, 
or were dissolved. The nobles strained then: mvention in devismg 
regulations which tended to ascertain and perpetuate this distino* 
tion. In order to ffuard against any appearance of subordination 
in thdr courts to those of tiie crown, they frequently constrained 
their monarchs to prohibit the royal judges from entering their 
territories, or from claiming any jurisdiction there ; and i^ either 
through mistime, or frcmi the spirit of encroachment, any royal 
judge ventured to extend his aathority to the vassals of a baron, 
they might plead their right of exemption, and tiie lord of whom 
th^ held G^ild not onfy rescue ihsm. out of his hands, bi^ was 
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«DtiiJed to le^, reparation for the injury and afi&ont offered to 
him- The jurisdiction of the royal judges scarcely reached beyond 
the narrow limits of the king's dmesnes. Instead of a regular 
gradation of courts, all acknowledging the authority of the same 
gjeaieral laws, and looking up to these as the guides of their deci- 
sions^ there were in every feudal kingdom a number of independent 
tribuiials, the prooeedings of which were directed by local customs 
and contradictory forms. The collision of jurisdiction among these 
diffeisent courts often retarded the execution of justice : tiie variety 
and caprice of 'their modes of procedure must nave for ever keprt 
the administration of it from attaining any degree of uniformity or 
perfection. 

All^ the monarchs of Europe perceived these encroachments on 
their jurisdiction, and bore them with impatience. But the usurpa- 
tions of the nobles were so firmly established, and the danger of 
endeavouring to overturn them by open force was so maaiifest, that 
jdngs were obliged to remain satisfied with attempts to undermine 
them. Various expedients were employed for this purpose, each 
of which merits attention, as they mark the progress of law and 
equity in the several kingdoms of Europe. At first, nrinces endea- 
voured to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the barons, oy contending 
that they ought to take cognizance only of smaller offences ; re- 
serving those of greater moment, under the apipellation oi pleas of 
the crown, and royal causes^ to be tried in the King's courts. This, 
however, affected only the bar9ns of inferior note ; the more power- 
ful nobles scorned such a distinction, and not only claimed un- 
limited jurisdiction, but ob%ed their sovereigns to grant them 
diarters, conveying or recognizing this privilege in the most ample 
form. The attempt, nevertheless, was productive of some good 
consequences, and paved the way for more. It turned the atten- 
tion of men towards a jurisdiction distinct from that of the baron 
whose vassals they were ; it accustomed them to the pretensions 
of superiority which the crown claimed over territorial judges ; 
and taught them, when oppressed by their own superior lord, to 
look up to their sovereign as their protector. This facilitated the 
introduction of appeals, by which princes brought the decisions of 
the barons' courts under the review of the royal judges. While 
trial by combat subsisted in fuU vigour, no point decided according 
to that mode could be brought under the review of another court. 
It had been referred to the judgment of Grod; the issue of battle 
had declared his will ; and it would have been impious to have 
called in question the equity of the divine decision. But as soon 
as that baroarous custom began to fall into disuse, princes encou- 
raged the vassals of the barons to sue for redress, by appealing to 
the royal courts. The progress of this practice, however, was slow 
and gradual The first instances of appeals were on account of the 
delay or the r^usal of itcstice in the barons' court ; and as these 
were coimtenanced by the ideas of subordination in the feudal con- 
stitution, the nobles allowed them to be introduced without much 
d2 
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opposition. But when these were followed by appeab on account 
of the injustice or itdquitp of the sentence^ the nobles then beffan 
to be sensible, that, if this innovation became general, the shadow 
of power alone would remain in their hands, and all real authority 
and jurisdiction would centre in those courts which possessed the 
right of review. They instantly took the alarm, remonstrated 
against the encroachment, and contended boldly for their ancient 
privil^s. But the monarchs in the Merent kingdoms of Europe 
pursued their plan with steadiness and prudence. Though forced 
to suspend their operations on some occasions, and seemingly to 
yield when anv formidable confederacy of their vassals united 

r'nst them, tney resumed their measures as soon as the^ observed 
nobles to be remiss or feeble, and pushed them with vigour. 
They appointed the royal courts, which originally were ambulatory, 
and irregular with respect to their times of meeting, to be held in 
a fixed place and at stated seasons. They were sohcitous to name 
jud^s of more distinguished abilities than such as usually presided 
in the courts of the barons. They added dignity to their character, 
and splendour to their assemblies. They laboured to render their 
forms regular and their decrees consistent. Such judicatories be- 
came, of course, the objects of public confidence as well as venera- 
tion. The people relinquishing the tribunals of their lords, were 
eager to brmg every subject ofcontest under the more equal and 
discerning eye of those whom their sovereign had chosen to give 
judgment in his name. Thus kings became once more the heads 
of the community, and the dispensers of justice to their subjects. 
The barons, in some kingdoms, ceased to exercise their right of 
jurisdiction, because it sunk into contempt ; in others, it was cir- 
cumscribed by such regulations as rendered it innocent, or it was 
entirely abplished by express statutes. Thus the administration of 

i'ustice, taking its rise from one source, and following one direction, 
leld its course in every state with more uniformity, and with greater 
force. (23) 

VI. The forms and maxims of the canon law, which were become 
universally respectable, from their authority in the spiritual courts, 
contributed not a little towards those improvements in juris- 
prudence which I have enumerated. If we consider the canon law 
politically, and view it either as a systena frapaed on purpose to 
assist the clergy in usurping powers and jurisdiction no less repug- 
nant to the nature of their function, than inconsistent with the 
order of government ; or as the chief instrument in establishing the 
dominion of the popes, which shook the throne, and endangered 
the liberties of every kingdom in Europe, we must pronounce it 
one of the most formidable engines ever formed against the happi- 
ness of civil society. But if we contemplate it merely as a code of 
laws respecting the rights and property of individuals, and attend 
only to the civil effects of its decisions concerning these, it will 
appear in a different, and a much more favourable light. In ages of 
ignorance and credulity, the ministers of religion are the objects of 
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superstitioiis Teneration. When the barbarians who oyerran the 
Bomaa eJippire first embraced the Christian faith, they found the 
clergy in possession of considerable power ; and they naturally 
transferreato those new guides the profound submission and reve- 
rence which they were accustomed to yield to the priests of that 
religion which tney had forsaken. They deemed their persons to 
be equally sacred with their function ; and would have considered 
it as imnious to subject them to the profane jurisdiction of the 
laity. The clergy were not blind to these advantages which the 
weakness of mankind afforded them. They established courts, in 
wfiich ever^ question relating to their own character, their func- 
tion, or their property, was med. They pleaded and obtained an 
almost total exemption from the authority of civil judges. Upon 
different pretexts, and by a multiplicity of artifices, they communi- 
cated this privilege to so many persons, and extended their juris- 
diction to such a variety of cases, that the greater part of those 
affairs which give rise to contest and litigation, was drawn under 
the cognizance of the spiritual (K)urts. 

But, in order to dispose the laity to suffer these usurpations with- 
out murmur or opposition^ it was necessary to convince them that 
the administration of justice would be rendered more perfect by 
the establishment of this new jurisdiction. This was not a difficult 
undertaking at that period, when ecclesiastics carried on their en- 
croachments with the greatest success. That scanty portion of 
science which served to euide men in the ages of darkness, was 
almost entirely enjgrossea by the clergy. They alone were accus- 
tomed to read, to mquire. and to reason. Whatever knowledge of 
ancient jurisprudence had been preserved, either by tradition, or in 
such books as had escaped the destructive ra^e of barbarians, was 
possessed bv them. Upon the maxims of that excellent system, 
the^ founded a code of laws consonant to the great principles of 
equity. Being directed by fixed and known rules, the forms of 
their courts were ascertained, and their decisions became uniform 
and consistent. Nor did they want authority sufficient to enforce 
their sentences. Excommunication and other ecclesiastical censures 
were punishments more formidable than any that civil judges could 
inflict in support of their decrees. 

It is not surprising, then, that ecclesiastical jurisprudence should 
become such an object of admiration and respect, that exemption 
from civil jurisdiction was courted as a privilege, and conferred as 
a reward. It is not surprising that, even to a rude people, the 
maxims of the canon law should appear more e^ual and just than 
those of the ill-digested jurisprudence which directed all proceed- 
ings in civil courts. Accoroing to the latter, the differences be- 
tween contending barons were terminated, as in a state of nature, 
by the sword ; according to the former, every matter was subjected 
to the decision of laws. The one, by permitting judicial combats, 
left chance and force to be arbiters of ri^ht or wrong, of truth or 
falsehood; the other passed judgment with respect to these by the 
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maxims of eqnity, aaid the testonony erf witi»sses. Any error or 
imquity in a senteiwe pronoBaaeed bv a baron to whom feidal jaris- 
diction belonged, was irremediable, because origin^JOly it was subject 
to the review of no su^eriOT tribnnal; the ecclesiastical law esta- 
blished a regular gradation of courts, through all of which a cause 
might be carried by appeal, until it was determined by that autho- 
rity whieh was hdd to oe supreme in the church. Thus the genius 
and principles of the canon mw prepared men for approring those 
three great alterations in the feudal jurisprudence which I hare 
menticmed. But it was not with respect to these points alone that 
the canon kw sis^estedrmproTements beneficial to society. Many 
of the regulati«»s, now deemed thebairriers of personal security, or 
ike safeguards oi private property, sjce contraoy to the spirit, and 
repugnant to the maxims, of the civil jurisiHrudence known in 
Europe during several centuries, and were borrowed from the rules 
and practice of tl» ecclesiastical courts. By observing the wisdom 
and equity of the decisions in these courts, men began to perceive 
the necessity either of deserting the mmrtiaif tribunals of the barons, 
or of a ttemptJjB^ to reform them. (24) 

VJLi. The rervival of the knowledge and study of the Eoman law 
co-operated with the camses which 1 have mentioned, in introducing 
more iust and liberal ideas ccmceming the nature of government, and 
the amninistration of justice. Among the calamities which the de- 
vastations of the barbarians who broke in upon the empire brought 
upon mankind, one of the greatest was their overturning the system 
of Boman junsprudence, the noMest monument of the vnsdtom of 
that great people, formed to subdue and to g[ovem the world. The 
laws and regulations of a civilized community were repugnant to 
the manners and ideas of these fierce invaders. They haa respect 
to ol^ects of which a rude people had no conception; and were 
adapted to a state of society with which they were entirely unac- 
quamted. For this reason, wherever thev settled, the Roman 
jurisprudence soon sunk into oblivion, and lay buried for some 
centuries under the load of those institutions wmch the inhabitants 
of Europe dignified vnth the mme of laws. But towards the middle 
of the twelfth cenkury, a oapy of Justinian's Pandeets was acci- 
dentally discovered in Italy, fiy that time, the state of society was 
so far advanced, and the ideas of men so much enlarged and im- 
proved by the occurrences of several centuries, during which they 
Lad contmued in political union, that they were struct with admi- 
ration of a system which their ancestors could not comprehend. 
Though they nad not hitherto attained such a degree of refinement 
as to acquire from the ancients a relish for true philosophy or 
specolative science ; though they were still insensible, in a great 
ttBgree, to the beaufy and elegance of dassical composition ; they 
were saffieientlv qualified to judge with respect to the merit of 
their system oiP laws, in which m the points most interestmg to 
mankind were settled with discernment, preoisiwi, and equity. All 
men of letters studied this newseienoe with eagerness; andwiiaiin 
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a few jears after the discoverj of the Pandeots^ professors of ciyil 
law were appomted, who taught it puhlicly la most ooimtries of 
Europe. 

The effects of having such an exceDent modd to stochr and to 
imitate were immediately perceiyed. Mei^ as soon as they w^re 
aoqaainted with fixed and general laws, perceived the advantaji^ of 
th^ and became impatient to ascert^un the prineiples and torms 
l^ which mdges should rebate their decisicms. Snch was the 
ardour with which they earned on an nndertaking of so great im- 
]M>rtance to society, that, before the close of the twelfth century, 
the feudal law was reduced into a regular system ; the code oi 
canon law was enlarged and methodized ; and the loose uncertain 
customs of different provinces or Idngdoms were collected and aiN 
langed with an order and accuracy acquired from the knowledge of 
Boman jurisprudence. In some counxries of Europe the Eoman 
law was adopted as subsidiary to their own municipal law ; imd all 
cases to which ihe latter did not extend were decided according to 
the principles of the former. In others, the maxims as well as forms 
of Bxunan jurisprudence, mingled imperceptibly with the laws of 
the country, and had a powerral^ though less sensible influence in 
imjEjoving and perfectii^ them. (25) 

These yarious improvements in the ^stem of jurisprudence, and 
administration of Justice, occasioned a chamge in numners, of great 
importance and of ext/cnsive effect. They gave rise to a distinction 
of professions ; they obliged men to culuyate different talents, and 
to aim at different accomplishments, in order to qualify themselyes 
for the yarious departments and functions which oecame necessary 
in society .^^ Amcmg uneiyilized nations, there is but one profesi^on 
honourable, that <S arms. All the injzenuity and ingour of the 
human mind are exerted in acquiring military skiU or aodress. The 
fimctioBs of peace are few and simple, and require no j)articu}af 
course of education or of study as a preparation fof dtsoharging 
them. This was the state of Eurq;)e miring several centuries. 
Every gentleman, bom a soldier, scorned any cSher occupation; he 
was taught no science but that of war ; even his exercises and 
pastimes were feats of martial prowess. Nor did the judicial cha- 
racter, which persons of noble birth were alone entitled to assum^ 
demand any degree of knowledge bevond that which such untutored 
soldiers possessed. To recollect a few traditionary customs which 
time had confirmed, and rendered respectable ; to mark out the 
lists of battle with due formality; to observe the issue of the 
combat ; and to pronounce wheth^ it had been conducted accord* 
ing to the laws of arms, included everything that a baron, who 
acted as a judge, found it neeessary to understand. 

But when the fc»iDs of legal proceedio^ were fixed, when the 
roles of decision were committed to writing, and collected inte a 
body, law be(^ime a science, the knowledge of whidx required a 

<^ Dr. Fergusson's Essay on the History of CItU Society, part iv. sect.]- 
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regular course of study, together with long attention to the prac- 
tice of courts. Martial and illiterate nobles had neither leisure 
nor inclination to undertake a task so laborious, as well as so 
forei^ from all the occupations which they deemed entertaining, 
or suitable to their rank. They gradually relinquished their places 
in courts of justice, where their ignorance exposed them to con- 
tempt. They became weary of attending to the discussion of cases, 
which grew top intricate for them to comprehend. Not only the 
judicial determination of points which were the subject of contro- 
versy, but the conduct of all legal business and transactions^ was 
committed to persons trained by previous study and application to 
the knowledge of law. An order of men, to whom their fellow- 
citizens had daily recourse for advice, and to whom they looked up 
for decision in their most important concerns, naturally acquired 
consideration and influence in society. They were aavanced to 
honours which had been considered hitnerto as the peculiar rewards 
of military virtue. They were intrusted with offices of the highest 
dignity and most extensive power. Thus, another profession than 
that 01 arms came to be introduced among the laity, and was re- 
puted honourable. The functions of civu life were attended to. 
The talents requisite for discharging them were cultivated. A new 
road was opened to wealth and eminence. The arts and virtues of 
peace were placed in their proper Kmk, and received their due 
recompense. (26) 

VJJLl. Whue improvements^ so important with respect to the 
state of societv and the administration of justice, graduaJly made 
progress in Europe, sentiments more liberal and generous had 
oe^un to animate the nobles. These were inspired by the spirit of 
chivabry, which, though considered, commonly, as a wild institu- 
tion, the eflPect of caprice, and the source of extravagance, arose 
naturally from the state of society at that period, and had a very 
serious influence in refining the manners of the European nations. 
The feudal state was a state of almost perpetual war, rapine, and 
anarchy, during which the weak and unarmed were exposed to in- 
sults or injuries. The power of the sovereign was too limited to 
prevent these wrongs; and the administration of justice too feeble 
to redress them. The most effectual protection against violence 
and oppression was often found to be tnat which the valour and 
generosity of private persons afforded. The same spirit of enter- 
prise which had prompted so many gentlemen to take arms in de- 
fence of the oppressed pilgrims in Palestine, incited others to de- 
clare themselves the patrons and avengers of injured innocence at 
home. When the mial reduction of the Holy Land under the 
dominion of infidels put an end to these foreign expeditions, the 
latter was the only employment left for the activity and courage of 
adventurers. To chect the insolence of overgrown oppressors ; to 
rescue the helpless from captivity ; to protect or to avenge women, 
orphans, and ecclesiastics, who ooiud not bear arms in their own 
defence; to redress wrongs, and to remove grievances, were deemed 
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acts of the hidiest prowess and merit. Yalour, hnmanifcy, cour- 
tesy, justice, nonour, were the characteristic qualities of chivaJry. 
To these was added religion, which mingled itself with every pas- 
sion and institution during the middle ages, and, by infusing a large 
proportion of enthusiastic zeal, gave tnem such force as carried 
th^n to romantic excess. Men were trained to knighthood by a 
long previous discipline ; they were admitted into the order by 
solemnities no less devout than pompous ; every i>erson of noble 
l^rth courted that honour ; it was deemed a distinction superior to 
royalty ; and monaxchs were proud to receive it from the hands dl 
private gentlemen. 

This singular institution, in which valour, gallantry, and religion, 
were so strangely blended, was wonderfcufy adapted to the taste 
and genius of martial nobles ; and its effects were soon visible in 
their manners. War was carried on with less ferodtv, when 
humanity came to be deemed the ornament of knighthood no less 
than courage. More gentle and polished manners were introduced, 
when courtesv was recommended as the most amiable of knightly 
virtues. Violence and oppression decreased, when it was reckoned 
meritorious to cheek ana to punish them. A scrupulous adherence 
to truth, with the most religious attention to fuml every engage- 
ment, became the distinguishing characteristic of a gentleman, be- 
cause chivabry was regaraed as the school of honour, and inculcated 
the most delicate sensibility with respect to those points. The ad- 
miration of these qualities, together with the high distinctions and 
prerogatives conferred on kmghthood in every part of Europe, 
inspired persons of noble birth on some occasions with a species 
of military fanaticism, and led them to extravagant enterprises. 
But they deeply imprinted on their minds the principles oi gene- 
rosity and honour. These were strengthened by everything that 
can affect the senses or touch the heart. The wild exploits of 
those romantic knights who sallied forth in quest of adventures are 
well known, and have been treated with proper ridicule. The 
political and permanent effects of the spirit of chivahy have been 
less observea. Perhaps the humanity which accompanies all the 
operations of war, the refinements of gallantry, and the point of 
honour, the three chief circumstances which distinguish modem 
from ancient manners, may be ascribed in a great measure to this 
institution, which has appeared whimsical to superficial observers, 
but by its effects has proved of great benefit to mankind. The 
sentiments which chivalry inspire^ had a wonderful influence on 
manners and conduct during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. They were so deeply rooteSi, that they 
continued to operate after the vigour and reputation of the institu- 
tion itself began to decline. Some considerable transactions re- 
corded in the following history resemble the adventurous exploits 
of chivalry, rather than the well-regulated operations of sound 
policy. Some of the most eminent personages, whose characters 
will De delineated, were strongly tmcturea with this romantic 
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sj^t. IbraDfibl. iPMambilioiuitadistiBra^ 
mudities of aa aoeomplifiltfid knight, ana emiemevtei, ta imitate 
tke enterroiMDg geniua of ohiFaliy in wax, aa w^ a» its ponm and 
oourtesT awDg poaoe. The faoae wimh. the frendi vumatA ac- 
qviied by these splendid aetioBSy so fur daozled his more tonperate 
nval, that he departed on some oecasions from his tonal pnidmoo 
and moderation^ and emnlated Erancis in deeds of TOrovess or o£ 
gaiiantrr. (27) 

IX. The progress of sctenee^ and the cultivatioiL of literature^ 
had GOBsidaatie effect in ehaD^ri>g the manaers of the European 
nations, and introducing that civrnty and refinement by whidli they 
are now distinguished. At the tine yidLeai thdr empire was over- 
turned, the Romans, though lliey had bst that coneet taste whieh 
has rendered the productiosis of their aDoeatosa staskdards of exod>- 
leaee, and modek of imitation fE»r succeeding ages, still pieserfed 
their loye of letters, and oultiyated the arts with great ardour. 
But rude barbarians wexe so &r from being struck with any ad^ 
miration of these unknown accomplishments, that they despised 
them. They were not anired at that state oi soeiety, when those 
Acuities of the human mind which haye beauty and elegance for 
their objects begin to unfold themselyes. Th^ were stnuigers to 
most of those wants and desires whidi are the parents ef iugeniouB 
inyention; and as they did not comprehend either the merit or 
utility of the Roman arts, they destroyed the monuments of th^ 
with an indusi^ not iniiraw to that with whidi their posterity 
haye since studied to preserye or to reeoyer them. The conyuLwrns 
oceasioned by the seitlemfflit of so many ui^polished tribes in the 
empire ; the frequent as well as yioknt reyolutions in eyery kxu^- 
dom which they estabbid^; together with the interior defects in 
the form of goyemment which they introduced, banished security 
and leisure, preyented the growth ol taste, or the culture of scienoe;, 
ai^ kept Eurc^e, during seyeral centuries, in that state of i«no« 
ranee which has becm abrc»Eidy described. But the eyents ana in- 
i^itutions whidi I haye numerated produced great alteratiozis in 
society. As soon as their operation, in restc»nng liberty and ind&- 
pendexu^ to one part of the community, began to be felt ; as socm 
as they began to communicate to all t^ members of society som«e 
taste of the adyantages arising from eommerce, from public order, 
and from personal seeuhty, tl^ human mind became conscious of 
powers which it did not formerly perceiye, and fond of occupations 
or pursuits of wnidi it was formerly ineapal^. Towards the be- 
^'Tmrng of.thetwdfth century, we disown the first symptoms of 
its awakening from that lethiir^ in which it had been lon^ sunk, 
and obserye it turning with curiosity and attention towards new 
olBects. 

The first litoary efforts, howeyer, of the European nations m the 
middle ages were extremely iU-i&ected. Among nations, as weU 
as indiyiduals, the pow^s of imagmatioii attain some deg^roe of 
vigonr before the intellactiiaiL lEMSofiiea are mnch ezerciaed m siP&- 
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cnktiye gw abe^xact ddsgoiBitioii. Men acre poets before th^ are 
pltilosojptors ; tkey feel with sttisibility, and Ascribe with fcrce, 
when they have made but Kttle process ia investigation or reason- 
ing. The age of Homer and of Hesiod long preceded that of Thales 
or of Socrates. B«t, nnhawily for literakire, onr ancestors, devi- 
ating from this eovne whien nature ixnnts out, plunged at once into 
the depths (^ abstrsse and metaphysical in^pnry. They had been 
converted to the Ckriaitian faith soon after they settled in their new 
eonqoests. But they did not receive it pure : the presumption of 
men had added to the simple and instrnctive docftrines ot Cfaiis- 
tianity the theories of a vam philosophy^ that attempted to pene- 
tiate into mysteries^ and to decide questions which the limited fa- 
culties of the hoaMOi mind are unaMe to comprehend or to resolve. 
Hiese oyer-eurioas speculations were incorporated with the system 
of r^gi^m^ and eame to be considered as the most essential part a£ 
itk As soon, then, as curio^ prompted men to inquire and to 
reason, these were the sdbjects which first presented themselves, 
sad enga^ their attenticm. The seholastic theology, with its in- 
&iite tram of bold diaoaisitioiis, and subtile distinctkms concerning 
points which are not the object €i human reason, was the first pro- 
auction of the spirit of inquiry, after it beg^ to resume some de- 
gree of activity and vigour in Europe. It was not, however, tins 
circumstance alone im&t gave such a wtong turn to the minds of 
men, when they bezan aeain to exercise talents whi<^ the}[ had so 
l<Mig n^leeted. Most of l^e persons who attempted to revive lite- 
rature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had received instruc- 
tion, or derived their principles of science from the Greeks in the 
pastern empke, or from the Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both 
tliese people^ acute and mquisitive to excess, had c(»rrupted those 
sciences which they cultivated, ^e former rendered theology a 
system of speculative refinement, or oi aidless controversy ; the 
latter communicated to philosophy a sniiit of metaphysical and 
frivolous subtlety. Misled by these guiaes, the persons who first 
Mplied to science were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
aitcad of allowing their faney to take its natural range, and to 
|m)dnce such woi^s of invention as might have improved their taste 
aad refined their sentiiDents ; instead of cultivating those arts which 
embdlish human life, and render it comfortable : they were fettered 
by authority, they were led astray by example, and wasted the 
whole force of their genius in speculations as unavailing as they 
w«e difficult. 

But, fruitless and ill-directed as these specuhitions were, their 
novelty roused, and their boldness interested, the human mind. The 
ardour with wnich men pursi^d these uninviting studies was asto- 
mshing. Genuine phikoophv was never cultivated, in any en- 
Bght^ied age, with nK»re zeal. Schools, upon the model of those 
instituted l^ Charlemagne, were opened in every cathedral, and al- 
most in every mosMtery of note. Colleges and universities were 
eacGoted aind focmed into oommunities or c<aporations, governed by 
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their own laws, and invested with separate and extensive jnrisdic- 
tion over their own members. A regular course of studies was 
planned : privileges of great value were conferred on masters and 
scholars ; academical titles and honours of various kinds were in- 
vented as a recompense for both. Nor was it in the schools alone 
that superiority in science led to renutation and authority ; it be- 
came an object of respect in life, ana advanced such as acquired it 
to a rank of no inconsiderable eminence. Allured by all these ad- 
vantages, an incredible number of students resorted to those new- 
seats of learning, and crowded with eagerness into that new path 
which was open to fame and distinction. 

But how considerable soever these first efforts may appear, there 
was one circumstance which prevented the effects of them from 
being as extensive as they naturally ought to have been. All the 
languages in Europe, dunng the period under review, were barba- 
rous ; they were destitute of elegance, of force, and even of perspi- 
cuity. No attempt had been hitherto made to unprove or to polish 
them. The Latin tongue was consecrated by the church to reli- 
gion; custom, with authority scarcely less sacred^ had appro- 
priated it to hterature. All the sciences cultivated m the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were taught in Latin: all books with re- 
spect to them were written in that language, it would have been 
deemed a de^adation of any important subject to have treated of it 
in. a modem language. This confined science within a very narrow 
circle ; the learned alone were admitted into the temple of know- 
ledge; the gate was shut against all others, who were suffered to 
remain involved in their former darkness and iffnoranca 

But though science was thus prevented, during several ages, 
from diffusing itself through society, and its influence was much 
drcumscribea ; the progress which it made may be mentioned, 
nevertheless, among the great causes which contributed to intro 
duce a change of manners into Europe. The ardent though ill- 
judged spirit of inquiry which I have described, occasioned a fer- 
mentation of mind that put ingenuity aud invention in motioiL and. 
gave them viffour. It led men to a new employment of their facul- 
ties, wMch they found to be agreeable as well as interesting. It 
accustomed them to exercises and occupations which tended to 
soften their manners, and to give them some relish for the gentle 
virtues, peculiar to people among whom science has been cultivated 
with success. (28) 

X. The progress of commerce had considerable influence in po- 
lishing the manners of the European nations, and in establishing 
among them order, equal laws, and humanity. The wants of meiL 
in the original and most simple state of society, are so few, and 
their desires so Umited, that they rest contented with the natural 
productions of their climate and soil, or with what they can add to 
these by their own rude industry. They have no superfluities to 
dispose of, and few necessities that demand a supply. Every httle 
community subsisting on its own domestic stock, and satisfied with 
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it^ is either little acquamted with the states aroxmd it^ or at yari- 
ance with them. Societ^r and maimers most be considerably im- 
proved, and many provisions must be made for public order and 
personal security, before a liberal intercourse can take place be- 
tween different nations. We find, accordingly, that the first effect 
of the settlement of the barbarians in the empire, was to divide 
those nations which the Eoman power had united. Europe was 
broken into many separate communities. The intercourse between 
these divided states ceased almost entirely during several centuries. 
Navigation was dangerous in seas infested by pirates ; nor could 
stramgers trust to a friendly reception in the ports of uncivilized 
nations. Even between distant parts of the same kingdom, the 
communication was rare and difficult. The lawless rapine of ban- 
ditti, together with the avowed exactions of the nobles, scarcely 
less formidable and oppressive, rendered a journey of any len^h a 
perilous enterprise. Fixed to the spot in which they resided, the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Europe lost, in a great measure, 
the knowledge of remote re^ons, and were unacquainted with their 
nameSj their situations, their climates, and their commodities. (29) 

Vanous causes, however, contributed to revive the spirit of com- 
merce, and to renew, in some degree, the intercourse between dif- 
ferent nations. The Italians, by their connexion with Constanti- 
nople, and other cities of the Greek empire, had preserved in their 
own country considerable relish for theprecious commodities and 
curious manufactures of the East. Tney communicated some 
knowledge of these to the countries contiguous to Italjr. But this 
commerce being extremely limited, the intercourse which it occa- 
sioned between different nations was not considerable. The cru- 
sades, by leading multitudes from every comer of Europe into 
Asia, opened a more extensive commumcation between the East 
and West, which subsisted for two centuries: and though the 
object of these expeditions was conquest ana not commerce; 
though the issue of them proved as unfortunate as the motives for 
undertaking them were wild and enthusiastic, their commercial 
effects, as hath been shown, were both beneficial and permanent. 
During the continuance of the crusades, the great cities in Italy, 
and in other countries of Europe, acquired liberty, and together 
with it such privileges as rendered tnem respectable and inde- 
pendent communities. Thus in every state there was formed a new- 
order of citizens, to whom commerce presented itself as their 
proper object, and opened to them a certain path to wealth and 
consideration. Soon after the close of the ho\j war, the mariner's 
compass was invented, which, by rendering navigation more secure, 
encouraged it to become more adventurous, facilitated the commu- 
nication oetween remote nations, and brought them nearer to each 
other. 

The Italian i 
commerce 
thence all 
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tiieir own territories mannfactureB of TaEious kinds, and carried 
them on widi ^reat ingenuity and vigour. They attempted new 
arts ; and trans^planted from warmer climates, to whioh they had 
been hitherto deemed peculiar, several natmral prodoetions whiek 
now furnish the materials of a lucrative and extended commerce. 
All these commodities, whether imputed firom Asia„ or produced 
hv their own skill, th^ disposed of to great advantage among the 
other peo|Je of Burope, who began to acquire some taste for an 
elegance in living unoiown to iJieir ance^iors, or despised by liiem. 
During the twSfth and thirteenth centuries, the commerce of 
Europe was almost entirely in the hands of the Italians, more 
commonly known in those £^es by the name of Lombards. Gomr 
panics or societies of Lombard merchants settled in every dif- 
lerent kingdom. They were taken under the immediate protection 
of the several governments. They enjoyed extensive privilegee 
and immunities. The operation of the ancient barbarous laws oon- 
oeming strangers, was sui^nded with respect to thmn. Thev 
became the carriers, the manufacturers, and the bankers of aiu 
Europe. 

While the Italians, in the south of Europe, were oultivatjnjg 
trade with such industry and success, the oommercial spirit 
awakened in the north towards the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. As the nations around the Baltic were, at that time, ex- 
tremely barbarous, and infested that sea with their piracies, the 
dties of Lubec and Hamburgh, soon after they began to open some 
trade with these people, found it necessary to em^er into a lea^e 
of mutual defence. They derived such advantages from this umon« 
that other towns acceded to their confederacy, and, in a short time, 
eighty of the most considerable cities scattered through those ex- 
tcnislve countries which sixetdi from the bottcun of tne Baltic to 
Golosne on the Ehine. joined in the famous Hanseatic league, 
wbi(£ became so formiaaDle, that its alliance was courted ana its 
enmity was dreaded by tiie greatest monarchs. 1^ members of 
this powerful association formed the first systematic plan of com- 
merce known in the middle ages, and conducted it oy common 
laws enacted in their general assemblies. They supplied the rest 
of Euroi)e with naval stores, and pitched on different towns, the 
most eminent of wMch was at Bruges in Flanders, where they estab- 
lidied staples in which their commerce was regulariy carried on. 
Thither the Lombards brought the productions of India, together 
with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them for the more 
bulky but not less usefol conmiodities of the north. The Hanseatic 
merchants disposed of the canoes which they reoeived from the 
Lombards, in the ports of the Baltic, or carriea them up the great 
risers into the interior parts of Germany. 

This regular intercourse opened between the nations in the north 
and south of Europe, made them sensible of their mutual wants, 
and created such new and increasing demands for commodities of 
e?ery kind, that it excited among tKe mhabitaats of the Nether- 
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lands a more vigorous spirit in carrying on tlie two great mannfao- 
tnres of wool and flax, which seem to haye been considerable in 
that country as early as the agje of Charlemagne. As Bruges be- 
came the centre of communication between the Lombard uid 
Hanseatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city 
to such extent as well as advantage, as spread among them a 
general habit of industry, which long rendered Flanders and the 
adjacent provinces the most opulent, wt most populous, and best 
cnltivatea countries in Europe. 

Strock with the flfflirishing state of these provinces, of which ho 
£soemed the true cause, Edward III. of England endeavoured to 
excite a spirit of industry among his own subjects, who, blind to 
the advantages of their situation, and i^orant of the source from 
which opul^oe was destined to flow mto their country, were so 
little attentive to their commercial interests, as hardly to attempt 
those maaufactxires, the materials of which they furnished to 
foreigners. By allujiDg Flemish artisans to settle in his dominions, 
as well as by many wise laws for the eiicQcaragement and regulation 
of trad^ Eowaord gave a bcttimiing to the woollen manufactures 9f 
Shg^bno, and flrst tamed the active and enterprising genius of his 
people towards those arts which have raised the English to the 
mdoest rank among commercial nations. 

This increase of commerce, and of intercourse between nations, 
how inconsiderable soever it may appear in respect of their rapid 
and extensive progress daring the last and present age, seems 
wondeifoUy ^reat, when we compare it with the state of both in 
Bnrope previous to the twelfth centuiy. It did not fail of pro- 
ducing great effects. Commerce tends to wear off those prejumces 
which mainti^ distinction and animosity between nations. It 
softens and polishes the manners of men. It unites them by one 
of the strongest of all ties, the desire of supplying their mutual 
wants. It disposes l^em to peace, by establishing in every state an 
order of citizens bound by their interest to be the ^ardians of 
public tranquillity. As soon as the commercial spirit acquires 
Tigot^ and begins to gain an ascendant in any society, we discover 
a new genios in its poBoy, its alliances, its wars, and its negotia- 
tions. Conspicuous proofs of this occur in the history of the 
Italian states, of the Hanseatic league, and the cities of the N&- 
Uteilands during the period under review. In proportion as com- 
merce made its way into the different countries of Europe, they 
soooessively turned their attention to those obiects, and adopted 
those manners which occupy and distinguish polished nations. (30) 
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Such are the events and institutions which, by their powerful ope- 
ration, contributed gradually to introduce regular government and 
poUshed maimers in the various nations of Europe. When we 
survey the state of society, or the character of individuals, at the 
opening of the fifteenth century, and then turn back to view the 
condition of both at the time when the barbarous tribes, which 
overturned the Roman power, completed their settlement in their 
new conquests, the progress which mankind had made towards 
order and refinement will appear immense. 

Government, however, was still far from having attained that 
state, iu which extensive monarchies act with the united vigour of 
the whole community, or carry on great undertakings with perse- 
verance and success. Small tribes or communities even in their 
rudest state, may operate in concert, and exert their utmost force. 
They are excited to act, not by the distant objects or the refined 
speculations which interest or affect men in pohshed societies, but 
by their present feelings. The insults of an enemy kindle resent- 
ment; the success of a rival tribe awakens emulation: these 
passions communicate from breast to breast, and aU the members 
of the community, with united ardour, rush into the field in order 
to gratify their revenue, or to acquire distinction. But in widely- 
extended states, such as the great kingdoms of Europe at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, where there is little inter- 
course between the distant members of the community, and where 
every great enterprise requires previous concert and long prepara-: 
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tdon, nothing can ronse and call forth their united strength, bnt the 
absolute command of a despot, or the powerful influence of regular 
policy. Of the former, the vast empires in the East are an example ; 
the irresistible mandate of the sovereign reaches the most remote 
provinces of his dominions, and compels whatever number of his 
subjects he is pleased to summon to follow his standard. The 
kingdoms of Europe, in the present age, are an instance of the 
latter; the prince, by the less violent but no less effectual opera- 
tion of laws and a well-regulated government, is enabled to avail 
himself of the whole force of his state, and to employ it in enter- 
prises which require strenuous and persevering efforts. 

But, at the opening of the fifteenth centiJy, the political con- 
stitution in all the kmgdoms of Europe was very different from 
either of these states of government. The several monarchs, 
thougb the^ had somewhat enlarged the boundaries of prerogative 
by successral encroachments on the immunities and privileges of 
me nobility, were possessed of an authority extremely fimited. The 
laws and interior police of kingdoms, though much improved by the 
various events and regulations which I have enumerated, were still 
feeble and imperfect. In every countrv, a numerous body of 
nobles, who continued to be formidable notwithstanding the 
various expedients employed to depress them, watched all the mo- 
tions of their severely with a jealous attention, which set bounds 
to his ambition, and either prevented his forming schemes of exten- 
sive enterprise, or obstructed the execution of tnem. 

The oroinary revenues of every prince were so extremely small 
as to be inadequate to any great undertaking. He depenaed for 
extraordinary supplies on the good-will of his subjects, who cranted 
them often with a reluctant, and always with a sparing hand. 

As the revenues of princes were inconsiderable, the armies which 
they could bring into the field were unfit for long and effectiud 
service. Instead of being able to employ troops tramed to skill 
in arms, and to military subordination, by regular discipline, mo- 
narchs were obliged to depend on such forces as their vassals 
conducted to their standard in consequence of their military tenures. 
These, as they were bound to remain under arms only for a short 
time, could not march far from their usual place of residence, and 
being more attached to the lord of whom they held than to the 
sovereign whom they served, were often as much disposed to 
counteract as to forward his schemes. Nor were they, even if 
they had been more subject to the command of the monarch, 
proper instruments to carry into execution any ^eat and arduous 
enteiprise. The strength of an army, formed either for conquest 
or defence, lies in infantry. To the stability and discipline of their 
l^ons, consisting chieflv of infantry, the Bomans, during the times 
of the republic, were iaaebted for their victories ; and when their 
descendants, forgetting the institutions which had led them to 
universal dominion, so far altered their military system as to place 
their principal conndence in a numerous cavab^, the undisciplined 
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impetuosity of the barbarous nations, who fonght mostly on foot^ 
was sufficient, as I have abready oteerved, to OTercome them. 
These nations, soon after they settled in their new conquests, nnin- 
stracted by the fat^l error of the Eomaus. relinqnished the customs 
of their ancestors, and converted the chief force of their armies 
into cavalry. Amon^ the Romans this change was occasioned by 
the effeminacy of thenr troops, who could not endure the fatigues 
of service, wmch their more virtuous and hardy ancestors had sus- 
tained with ease. Among the people who established the new 
monarchies into which Europe was divided^ this innovation in mili- 
tary discipline seems to have flowed from the pride of the nobles, 
who, scorning to mingle with persons of inferior rank, aimed at 
bein^ distin^shed fnm them in the field, as well as during peace. 
The mstitution of chivalry, and the frequency of tournaments, in 
which knights in complete armour entered the lists on horseback 
with extraordinary splendour, displaying amazing address, force, 
and valour, brought cavalry into still greater esteem. The fond- 
ness for that service increased to such a degree, that, during ^e 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the armies of Europe were 
composed ahnost entirely of cavalry. No gentleman would appear 
in the field but on. horseback. To serve in any other manner he 
would have deemed derogatory to his rank. The cavalry, by way 
of distinction, was <»llea^^ hattle, and on it alone depended the 
fate of every action. The infantry, collected from the dregs and 
refuse of the people, ill anned and worse disciplined, was almost of 
no account. 

As these circumstances rendered the operations of particular 
kingdoms less considerable and less vigorous, so they long kept 
the princes of Europe from giving such attention to the schemes 
and transactions of their neighbours as might lead them to form 
any regular system of public security. They were^ of consequence, 
prevented from uniting in confederacy, or from actmg with concert, 
m order to establish such a distribution and balance of power as 
should hinder any state from rising to a superiori^ which might 
endangfcr the general liberty and independence. During several 
centunes, the nations of Europe appear to have considered them- 
selves as separate societies, scarcely connected together by any 
common interest, and little concerned in each other's affairs or 
operations. An extensive commerce did not afford them an oppor- 
tunity of observing and penetrating into the schemes of every 
different state. They had not ambassadors residing constantly in 
every court, to watch and give early intelligence of all its motions. 
The expectation of rranote advantages, or the prospect of distant 
and contingent evils, was not sufficient to excite nations to take 
arms. SuoL only as were within the si)here of immediate danger, 
and unavoidably exposed to injury or insult, thought themselves 
interested in any contest, or bound to take precautions for their 
own safety. 

Whoever records the transactions of any of the more consider- 
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able Emo^ean states during the two last centTme& most write tbe 
lustoiT of jEkurope. Its tmIotis kingdoms througnout that period 
hxve Deen formed into one great system, so closelj nnitec^ thai 
each holding a determinate station, the operations of one are so 
Mt by all, as to influence their counsels and regulate their 
measures. But preyious to the fifteenth century, unless when 
vicinity of territory rendered the occasions of discord frequent and 
unavoidable, or when national ^nulation fomented or embittered 
the spirit of hostility, the affairs of different countries are seldcnn 
interwoTen with each other. In each khm^dom of Europe great 
events and revolutions happened, which the other powers beheld 
with almost the same indifference as if they had been uninterested 
spectators, to whom the dfect of these transaoticms could never 
extend. 

During the violent strokes between France and England, and 
notwithstanding the alarming progress which was made towards 
rendering one prince the master of both these kingdoms, hardly 
one measure, which can be considered as the result of a sagacious 
and prudent policy, was formed in order to gustxd against an event 
so fatal to Europe. The dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, whom 
their situation would not permit to remain neutral, engaged, it is 
true, in the contest ; but in taking their part, tiiey seem rather to 
have followed the impulse of their passions than to have been guided 
by any just discernment of the danger which threatened themselves 
and the tranquillity of Europe. The oth^ princes, seemingly un* 
affected bv the alternate successes of the contending parties, left 
them to aedde the quarrel by themselves, or interposed only by 
feeble and ineffectual negotiations. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual hostilities in which the various 
kingdoms of Spain were engaged dming several centuries, and the 
successive occurrences which visibly tended to unite that part of 
the continent into one great monarchy, the princes of Europe 
hardly took any step, &om which we may conclude that they gave 
a proper attention to that important event. Thev permitted a 
power to arise imj^eroeptibly. and to acquire strength there, which 
soon became formidable to all its neighbours. 

Amidst the violent convulsions with which the spirit of domi- 
nation in the see of Eome, and the turbulent ambition of the 
German nobles, agitated the empire, neither the authority of the 
IK>pes, seconded by all their artifices and intrigues, nor the solicita- 
tions of the emperors, could induce any of the powerful monarchs 
in Europe to engage in their quarrel, or to avail themselves of 
many favourable opportunities of interposing with effect and ad- 
vantage. 

This amazing inactivity, during transactions so interesting, is 
not ta be imputed to any incapacity of disceming their political 
consequences. The power of judging with sagadty^^and of acting 
with vi^ur, is the portion of men of every age. The monarchs 
wk> reigned in the different kingdoms of Europe during several 
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oenturies were not blind to their particular interest, negligent of 



the public safety, or strangers to the method of securing _ 

the^ did not adopt that salutary system which teaches modem 
pohticians to take the alarm at the prospect of distant dangers^ 
which prompts them to check the first encroachments of any for- 
midable power, and which renders each state the guardian, in some 
degree, of the rights and independence of all its neighbours, this 
was owing entirely to such imperfections and disorders in the civil 
government of each country, as made it impossible for sovereigns 
to act suitably to those ideas which the posture of aflPairs and their 
own observation must have suggested. 

But during the course of the fifteenth century, various eventa 
happened which, by giving princes more entire command of the 
force in their respective dommions, rendered their operations more 
vigorous and expensive. In consequence of this, the aflEairs of 
different kingdoms becoming more frequently as well as more inti- 
mately connected, they were gradually accustomed to act in concert 
and confederacy, and were insensibly prepared for forming a system 
of policy, in carder to establish or to preserve such a oalance of 
power as was most consistent with the general security. It was 
during the reign of Charles the Eifth that the ideas on which this 
svstem is founded first came to be fully understood. It was then 
that the maxims by which it has been uniformly maintained since 
that era were imiversally adopted. On this account a view of the 
causes and events which contributed to establish a plan of policy 
more salutary and extensive than any that has taken place in the 
conduct of human affairs, is not onl^ a necessary introduction to 
the following work, but is a capital object in the history of Europe. 

The first event that occasioned any considerable alteration in the 
arrangement of affairs in Europe was the annexation of the ex- 
tensive territories which Enghmd possessed on the continent to 
the crown of France. While the English were masters of several 
of the most fertile and opulent provinces in France, and a great 
part of its most martial inhabitants was bound to follow their 
standard, an English monarch considered himself rather as the 
rival, than as the vassal of the sovereign of whom he held. The 
kings of France, circumscribed and thwarted in their schemes and 
operations by an adversary no less jealous than formidable, durst 
not enter upon any enterprise of importance or of difficulty. The 
English were always at nand, ready to oppose them. They dis- 
puted even their right te their crown, andlfeinff able to penetrate, 
with ease, into the heart of the kingdom, could arm against them 
those VCTV hands which ought to have been employed m their de- 
fence. Tiinid counseb and feeble efforts were natural to monarchs 
in such a situation. France, dismembered and overawed, could 
not attain its proper station in the system of Europe. But the 
death of Hemy V. of England, happily for France, and not unfor- 
tunately for lus own country, dehvered the French from the ca- 
lamity of having a foreign master seated on their throne. The 
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weakness of a long minority, the dissensions in the English court, 
together with the unsteady and languid conduct which these occa- 
sioned, afforded the Frencn a favourable opportunity of recovering 
the territories which they had lost. The native valour of the French 
nobility heightened to an enthusiastic conMence by a supnosed 
interposition of heaven in their behalf^ conducted in the neld by 
skilful leaders, and directed in the cabinet bv a prudent monarch, 
was exerted with such vigour and success, aurin^ this favourable 
iuncture, as not only wrested from the Engush their new conquests, 
bat stripped them of their ancient possessions in France, and re- 
duced them within the narrow precmcts of Calab and its petty 
territory. 

As soon as so many considerable provinces were reunited to their 
dominions, the kinffs of France, conscious of this ac(|uisition of 
strength, oegan to fcrm bolder schemes of interior pohcy^ as well 
as of foreign operations. They immediately became formidable to 
ttierr neighbours, who began to fix their attention on their measures 
and motions, the importiice of which they fully perceived. From 
this era, Ibrance, possessed of the advantages wnich it derives from 
the situation and contiguity of .its territories, as well as from the 
number and valour of its people, rose to new influence in Europe, 
and was the first power in a conoition to give alarm to the jealousy 
or fears of the states around it. 

Nor was France indebted for this increase of importance merely 
to the reunion of the provinces which had been torn from it. A 
circumstance attended the recovery of these, which, though less 
considerable, and less observed, contributed not a little to give ad- 
ditional vigour and decision to all the efforts of that monarchy. 
During the obstinate struggles between France and England, all 
"tiie defects of the military system under the feudal government 
were sensibly felt. A war of long continuance languished when 
carried on by troops bound and accustomed to keep the field only 
for a short time. Armies composed chiefly of heavy-armed cavalry 
were unfit either for the defence or the attack of the many towns 
and castles which it became necessary to guard or to reduce. In 
order to obtain such permanent and effective force as became re- 
(luisite during these lengthened contests, the kings of France took 
into their pay considerable bands of mercenary soldiers, levied 
sometimes among their own subjects, and sometimes in foreign 
countries. But as the feudal policy provided no sufficient fund for 
such extraordinary service, these adventurers were dismissed at the 
close of every campaign, or upon any prospect of accommodation ; 
and having been uttle accustomed to the restraints of discipline, 
they frequently turned their arms against the country which they 
had been hired to defend, and desolated it with cruelty not inferior 
to that of its foreign enemies. 

A body of troops kept constantly on foot, and regularly trained 
to milittffy subordination, would have supplied what was wanting 
in the feudal constitution, and have fimushed princes with the 
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means of eiaoaJUng enterpnses to which they were th^ uneqxuiL 
Such an establishment, howeyer. was so reptignaat to the genius of 
feudal policy, and so incompatible with the pnyikges and preten- 
sions of the nobility, that dnring seyeral centimes no monaich was 
ei^er so bold or so powerM as to Tenture oa. any step towards in- 
tioduoinff it. At last Qiarles YII., availing hin^lf of the repnta- 
timi which he had acquired by his successes against the English, 
and tiding advantage of the impressions of terror which such a 
formidable enemy had left iq)on toe minds of his subjects, executed 
that which his predecessors durst not attempt. [1445.] Under pre- 
tence of haying always ready a force suffident to defend the apg- 
dom against any sudden inyasion of the English, he, at the tiine 
idien he disbanded his other troops, r^Aineaunder arms a body of 
nine thousand cayaky, and of sixteen thousand infantry. He 
appropriated funds frar the regular paym^it <^ these ; he stationed 
tnem m different places of tl^ kingdom, according to his pleasure^ 
and appointed the ofQcas who commanded and disciplined than. 
The pnme xK)bilit7 courted this service, in whicb they were taoght 
to depend on theur soyerdgn, to execute his orders, and te look up 
to him as the judge tuad rewarder of their merit. The feudal militia, 
composed of the yassals whom the nobles could call out to foUow 
their standard, as it was in no degree comparable to a body of sol- 
diers regularly tnuned to war, simk gradually in reputation. The 
str^igth of an army was no longer estimated solely oy the number 
of cavalry which sared in it. Ibr(mi the time that gunpowder was 
invented, and the use of cannon in the Md became general, horse- 
men cased in comply armonr lost all the advantages which ^ve 
them the preeminence over other soldiers. The helmet, the shield, 
and the breast-plate, wldch resisted the arrow or the spea^ no 
longer afforded them security agamst these new instroments of de- 
struction. The service of inmntry rose again into esteem, and vic- 
tories were gained, and conquests made, dbiefly by their efforts. 
The nobles ml their mOitaiy tenants, thougb sometimes summoned 
to the field, according to anciait form, were considered as an ai- 
oombrance npon the troops with which they acted, and were viewed 
with contempt by soldiers accustomed to tne vigorous and steady 
operations of regolar service. 

Thus tiie regulations of Charles the Sevaith, by establishing the 
first standing army known in Europe, occasioned an important 
revolution in its ^drs and policy. Bv taking &om the nobles the 
. sole direction of the national mihtary force, which had raised them 
to such hi^ authority and importance, a deep wound was given to 
the feudal aristocracy, in that part where its powa: seemed to be 
most complete. 

Erance, by forming this body of regular troops, at a time \d2a1 
there was hardly a squadron or company kept in constant pay in 
ny otiier part of Europe, acquired such advantages over its neigh- 
bours, either in attack or ddfence, that self-presar^tion made it 
neoeisary for them to imitate its example. Meroenaiy troops were 
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mtrodnoed into all the considerable kingdoms on the continent. 
They gradoally became the only military force that was employed 
or trosted. It has long been the chief object of policy to iiKsrease 
and to support them. It has long been the gr^ aim of princes 
and ministers to discredit and to annihilate all other means of 
national activity or defence. 

As the Idngs of France got tbe start of oilier powers in esta- 
blishing amiEtaiy force in. their dominions, which enabled them to 
cany on foreign operations with more vigoor, and to greater extent, 
so tney were the first who effectnaUy broke the feaaal aristocracy, 
and knmUed the great vassals of the crown, who, by tiieir exor- 
Initant power, had long dronmscribed the royal prerogative within 
very narrow limits, and had rendered all the efforts of the mcmarchs 
of Enrope inconsiderable. Many things concurred to imdemmie, 
giadamj, the power of the feudal aristocracy in France. The 
irealtb and property ol the nobility were greatly impaired during 
the long wars which the kingdom was obli^ to maintain with the 
TCnglw^ The extraordinary zeal with wmch ttiey exerted them- 
sdves in defence oi their ooudary against its ancient enemies, ex- 
hausted entirely the fortunes of some great families. As almost 
every province m the kingdom was, iu its turn, the seat of war, the 
lands of others were exposed to the depredations oi the en^y. 
were rav8^Eed by the mercMiary troops which their sovereigns hired 
oeeasiOTially, but could not pay, or were desolated with rage still 
moire destructive by the peasants, in different insurrections. At 
the same time, the neoessities of govaimient having forced their 
kings upon the desperate expedient of making great and sudden 
alterations in the curr^ coin of the kingdom, the fines, quit-rents, 
and other payments fixed by ancient custom, sunk mucn in value, 
and the revenues of a fief were reduced far oelow the sum which it 
had once yielded. During their contests witb the English, in 
whidi a generous nobility courted every station where danger 
appeajed, or honour could oe gained, many feunilies of note became 
extinct, and their fiefe were reunited to the crown. Other fiefs, in 
a long course of ^ears. fell to female heirs, and were divided among 
tiiem, w«re diminished by profuse donations to the church, or were 
brc^en and split by the succession of remote collateral heirs.^ 

I^icouraged by these manifest symptoms of decline in that body 
whidi he wished to depress, Chanes VII., during the first interval 
of peace with Iki^lana, made several efforts towards establishing 
the regal prerogative on the ruins of the aristocracy. But his ob- 
ligations to the nobles were so many, as well as recent, and th^ 
services m recovering the kingdom so splendid, as rendered it ne- 
cessary for hun to proceed with moderation and caution. Sudi, 
however, was the authority which the crown had acquired by the 
progress of its arms against the En^Lsk and so mxah was the 
power of the nobility diminished, that, without any opposition, he 
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soon made innovations of great consequence in the constitution. 
He not only established that formidable body of regular troops, 
which has been mentioned, but he was the first monarch of France 
who, by his royal edict, without the concurrence of the states- 
general of the kio^dom. levied an extraordinary subsidy on his 
people. He prevailed litewise with his subjects to render several 
taxes perpetual, which had formerly been imposed occasionally, and 
exacted during a short time. By means of all these innovations, 
he acquired such an increase of i)Ower, and extended his preroga- 
tive so far beyond its ancient limits, that, from being the most de- 
pendent prince who had ever sat upon the throne of France, he 
came to possess, during the latter years of his reign, a degree of 
authority which none of his predecessors had enjoyed for several 
ages.* 

That plan of humbling the nobility which Charles began to exe- 
cute, his son Louis XI. carried on with a bolder spirit and with 
greater success. Louis was formed by nature to be a tyrant ; and 
at whatever period he had been called to ascend the throne, his 
reign must have abounded with schemes to oppress his people, and 
to render his own power absolute. Subtle, unfeeling, cruel; a 
stranger to every prmciple of integrity, and regardless of decency, 
he scorned all the restramts which a sense of honour, or the desire 
of fame, imposes even upon ambitious men. Sagacious, at the 
same time, to discern what he deemed his true interest, and influ- 
enced by that alone, he was capable of pursuing it with a perse- 
vering industry, and of adhering to it witn a systematic spirit, from 
which no object could divert, and no danger could deter him. 

The maxims of his administration were as profound as they were 
fatal to the privileges of the nobility. He filled all the departments 
of government with new men, and often with i)ersons whom he 
called from the lowest as well as the most despised functions in 
life, and raised at pleasure to stations of great power or trust. 
These were his only confidants, whom he consulted in forming his 
plans, and to whom he committed the execution of them ; while the 
nobles, accustomed to be the companions, the favourites, and the 
ministers of their sovereigns, were treated with such studied and 
mortifying neglect, that if they would not submit to follow a court 
in which they appeared without apy shadow of their ancient power, 
they were oblig-ed to retire to their castles^ where they remainea 
unemployed and forffotten. Not satisfied with having rendered the 
nobles of less consideration, by taking out of their hands the sole 
direction of affairs, Louis added insult to neglect ; and, by violating 
their most valuable privileges, endeavoured to degrade the order, 
and to reduce the members of it to the same level with other 
subjects. Persons of the highest rank among them, if so bold as to 
oppose his schemes, or so unfortunate as to awaken the jealousy of 

« Histoire de France ]aar Velly et Villaret, tom. xv. 881, &c., 889; torn, 
XYL 824. Variations de la Monarcbie Fran9oise, torn, ill 162. 
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his capTicious temper, were persecuted with rigour, from which all 
who belonged to the order of nobility had hitherto been exempt: 
they were tried by judges who had no right to take cognisance of 
their actions, and were subjected to torture, or condemned to an 
ignominious death, without regard to their birth or condition. The 
people, accustomed to see the blood of the most illustrious per- 
sonages shed by the hands of the common executioner, to behold 
them shut up in dungeons, and carried about in cages of iron, b^^ 
to view the nobility with less reverence than formerly, and looked 
up with terror to the royal authority, which seemed to Lave humbled 
or annihilated every other ]power in the kingdom. 

At the same time, Louis, being a&aid that oppression might 
rouse the nobles, whom the rigour of his government had intimi- 
dated, or that self-preservation might at last teach them to unite, 
dexterously scattered among them the seeds of discord, and indus- 
triously fomented those ancient animosities between the great 
families, which the spirit of jealousy and emulation, natural to the 
feudal government, had origmally kmdled, and still kept alive. To 
accomplish this, all the arts of intrigue, all the mysteries and re- 
finements of his fraudulent policy, were employed, and with such 
success, that at a juncture which required the most strenuous 
efforts, as well as the most perfect umon, the nobles never acted, 
except during one short sally of resentment at the beginning of his 
reien, either with vigour or m concert. 

As he stripped the nobihty of their privileges, he added to the 
power and preroeative of the crown. In order to have at com- 
mand such a body of soldiers as might be suilicient to crush any 
force that his disaffected subjects could draw together, he not only 
kept on foot the regular troops which his father had raised^ but, 
besides augmentuig their number considerably, he took into his pay 
six thousand Swiss, at that time the best-oisciplined and most 
formidable infantry in Europe.* From the jealousy natural to 
tyrants, he confided in these foreign mercenaries, as the most de- 
voted instruments of oppression- and the most faithful guardians of 
the power which he had usurpea. That they might be ready to act 
on the shortest warning, he, during the latter years of his reign, 
kept a considerable body of them encamped in one place.* 

Great funds were requisite, not only to defray the expense of this 
additional establishment, but to supply the sums employed in the 
various enterprises which the restless activity of his genius 
prompted him to undertake. But the prerogative that his father 
had assumed of levying taxes without the concurrence of the states- 
genend, which he was careful not only to retain, but to extend, 
enabled him to provide, in some measure, for the increasing charges 
of government. 

* M^m. de Ck)mines, torn. L 367. Dan. Hist, de la Milice Fran90i8e, 
torn. 1 182. 

* M6n. de Com, torn. i. 881. 
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Wliat hiB prerogative, enlarged as it was, could not foxmsfa, iik 
address procured. He was the first monarch in Europe who dis- 
oovered the method of mauagiTig those ereat assemblies, in widDk 
ihe feudal policy had rested the power of granting subsidies and of 
nnposing taxes. He first tau?ht oiher princes the fatal art of be- 
ffinning their attack on pubuc liberty, by corrupting the souree 
from wnich it should flow. By exerting ail his power and address 
in influencing tiie election oi representatives or Inibinff or over- 
awing the members, and by various changes wfdcn. he artfiilly nu^ 
in the fonn of their deliberations, Louis acquired sudi entire 
direction of these assemblies, that, m>m being the vigilant guardians 
of the privileges and property of the people, he rendered them 
tamely subseriient towards promoting the most odious measures of 
his reign.^ As no power remained to set bounds to his exactions, 
he not only continued all the taxes imposed bv his fath^, but he 
made great additions to them, which amountea to a sum that ap- 
peared astonishing to his contemporaries.^ 

Nor was it the power alone or wealth of the (nx>wn that Lpuis 
increased ; he exi^ided its territories by acquisitions of various 
kinds. He got possession of Bousillon by purcmise ; Provence was 
conveyed to him by the will of Charles oe Anjou: and upon the 
death of Chades the BokL he seized with a strcmg nand Burgundy 
and Artois, which had bdonged to that prince. Thus, dnrinff the 
r course of a single reign, France was formed into one compact king- 
don^ and the steady unrelenting policy of Louis XL not only 
subdued the haughty spirit of the leuM nobles, but established a 
species of government, scarcely less absokite or less terrible than 
eastern despotism. 

But, fatal as his administration was to the libarties of his sub- 
jects, the authority which he acquired, the resouroes oi which he 
became master, and his freedom :&om restraint in concerting his 
plans as well as in executing tiiem, rendered his rdgn active and 
enterprising. Louis negotiated in all the courts in Europe ; he 
observed the moti<ms of all his neighbours ; he engaged either as 
principal or as an auxiliary, in every great transaction ; his resolu- 
tions were prompt^ his operations vi^rous; and upon ev«y 
mergence he couki call fortii into action the whole ioroe of his 
kingdom. Erom the ^:a of his reign the kin^ of France, no longer 
fettered aud circumscribed at home by a jealous nobility, have 
exerted themselves more alHoad, have formed mare extensive 
schemes of foreign conquests, and have carried on war with a sj^t 
and rigour long unknown in Europe. 

Tbe example whidi Louis set was too inviting not to be imitated 

» M^m. de Comin. torn. 1. 136. Chron. Scandal, ibid. torn. iL p. 71. 

« M^m. de Com. torn. i. 334. Charles VII. levied taxes to the araount of 
1,800,000 francs ; Louis XL raised 4,700,000. The former had in pay 9,000 
cavalry and 16,000 infantry; the ktter augmented the cavalry to 16,000, 
and the infantry to 25,000. Ibid. torn. i. 384 
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bj oilier prinoes. Henry YII., as soon as be was seated on the 
tbooe of En^lmd, fonmed the plan of enlargmrhis own preroga- 
the hj breaimig the power of the nobilitj. The dicmnsta^Bes 
under which he undertook to execute it were less fa^ooiable than 
those whidi induced Charles YII. to make the same attempt ; and 
tfe spint wHk whidi he eondacted it was very differmt from that 
€i I^nis XL C3iarle& by the success of ms aims against the 
Jing^iaL br the merit of haying expelled them out of so many j)ro- | 
,had ^ '" ' - '• 



Tinoes, had established hims^ so firmly in the confidence of his 
peo^ as enoouzaged him to nuike bold encroachments on the 
ancient constitatiQn. llie daring genios of Lomis broke througb 
ereiy barrier, and endeaTOured to surmount or to remove enrj 
obstacle that stood in his way. But Henry held the sceptre by a 
disputed tide : a pc^nlar factkm was ready erery moment to take 
arms against bim; and after long civil wars, during which the 
nobility had often displayed their jpower in creating cmd deposing 
kiiKS, ne felt that the t^;b1 authonty had been so much rekxed, 
ancT tiiat he entered iifio possession of a prero^;ative so muj(^ 
almdged, as rendered it necessary to carry on his measures de- 
HberMely, and wi&out any violent exertion. He raideavoured to 
undermine that formidable stnu^^ure, wfaidi he durst not attack by 
open force. His sdiemes, though cautious and slow in their opera- 
tioiL were wdOi concerted, and productive in the end of great effects. 
By nis laws, permitting the barcms to break the ^tails of their 
estates, and expose tiM^ to sale; by his regulations to prevent tiie 
nobility &om keeping in their service those numerous bands of re- 
tainers, whidi rendered th^n f ormidaUe and turbulent ; by favour- 
ing the rismg power of tiie commons ; by encouraging population, 
afi^ionlture, and commerce ; by securing to his subjects, duiii^ a 
long reign, the enjovment of the blessings which flow nromthe uts ; 
of peace ; by accustoming them to an administration of govern- 
ment, uinier which the Jows were executed with steadiness and 
vigour ; he made impereeptibl j[ considerable alterations in the Eng- 
lish constitution, and transmitted to his successor authority so 
extoisive, as rendered him oue of tiie most absolute monarclus in 
Euic^, and capable of the greatest and most vigorous efforts. 

In Spain, the union of ail its crowns by the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ; <^e glory that they acquired by the conquest of 
Granada> ^dbich brought the odious dominion oi the Moors to a 
period : the cammaiid of tiie great armies which it had been neces- 
sary to keep long on foot, in order to accomplish this : the wis- 
cbm and steadiness of their adminktration ; and the address with 
which they availed themselves of every incident that occurred to 
humble the nobihty, and to extend tiieir own prerogative, con- 
spired in rainng ^Jbelse monaiefas to such eminence and authonty, as 
none of their predeceaaon had ever enjoyed. Though several 
emaes, whidi shntt be exj^ained in another place, prevented their 
attaining the lamdiiKywers with the kings of Erance and England 
nd j^reserved themdal constitution longar entire in Spain, their 
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great abilities sapplied the defects of their prerogative, and im- 
proved with snch dexterity all the advantages which the v possessed, 
that Ferdinand carried on his foreign operations, which were very 
extensive, with extraordinary vigour and effect. 

While these princes were thns enlarging the boundaries of pre- 
rogative, and taking snch steps towards rendering their kingdoms 
capable of acting with union and force, events occurred which called 
them forth to exert the new powers which they had acquired. 
These engaged them in such a series of enterprises and negotia- 
tions, that the affairs of all the considerable nations in Europe 
came to be insensibly interwoven with each other; and a great po- 
litical system was gradually formed, which grew to be an object of 
universal attention. 

The first event which merits notice, on account of its influence 
in producing this change in the state of Europe, was the marriage 
of the daughter of Charles the Bold, the sole heuress of the House 
of Burgundy. For some years before her father's death, she had 
been considered as the apparent successor to his territories, and 
Charles had made proposals of marrying her to several different 
princes, with a view oi alluring them, by that offer, to favour the 
schemes which his restless ambition was continuallv forming. 

This rendered the alliance with her an object oi general atten- 
tion; and all the advantages of acquiring possession of her terri- 
tories^ the most opulent at that time, and the best cultivated of any 
on this side of the Alps, were perfectly understood. As soon, tl^n 
as the untimely death of Charles opened the succession, the eyes 
of all the princes in Europe were turned towards Mary, and they 
felt themselves deeply interested in the choice which she was 
about to make of the person on whom she would bestow that rich 
inheritance. 

Louis XI., from whose kin^om several of the provinces which 
she possessed had been dismembered, and whose dominions 
stretched along the frontier of her territories, had every induce- 
ment to court her alliance. He had, likewise, a good title to 
expect the favourable reception of any reasonable proposition he 
should make, with respect to the disposal of a princess who was the 
vassal of his crown, and descended from the royal blood of France. 
There were only two propositions, however, which he could make 
with propriety. The one was the marriage of the dauphin, the 
other that of the count of Angouleme, a prince of the blood, with 
the heiress of Burgundy. By the former he would have annexed 
all her territories to his crown, and have rendered France at once 
the most respectable monarchy in Europe. But the great disparity 
of age between the two parties, Mary being twenty and the dauphin 
only eight years old : the avowed resolution of the Flemings, not to 
choose a master possessed of such power as might enable him to 
form schemes dangerous to their liberties ; together with their dread 
of falling under the odious and oppressive government of Louis, 
were obstacles in the way of executing this plan, which it was in 
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vain to think of siiimoimting. By the latter, the accomplishment 
of which mig^ht have been attained with ease, Mary havinj^ dis- 
covered some inclination to a match with the count of Angou^me/ 
liouis would have prevented the dominions of the house of Bur- 
grundy from bein^ conveyed to a rival power, and in return for such 
a splendid estabhshment for the count of Angouleme^ he must have 
obtained, or would have extorted from him, concessions highly be- 
neficial to the crown of France. But Louis had been accustomed 
so long to the intricacies of a crooked and insidious policy, that he 
could not be satisfied with what was obvious and simple \ and was 
so fond of artifice and refinement, that he came to consider these 
rather as an ultimate object, than merely as the means of conduct- 
ing affisdrs. ihx>m this principle, no less than from his unwilling- 
ness to aggrandize any of his own subjects, or from his desire of 
oppressing the House of Burgundy, which ne hated, he neglected 
the course which a prince less able and artful would have taken, 
and followed one more suited to his own genius. 

He proposed to render himself, by force of arms, master of those 
provinces, which Mary held of the crown of France, and even to 
push his conquests into her other territories, while he amused her 
with insisting continually on the impracticable match with the 
daux)hin. In prosecuting this plan he displayed wonderful talents 
and industry, and exhibited such scenes of treachery, falsehood, and 
cruelty, as are amazing even in the history of Louis XI. Imme- 
diately upon the death of Charles, he put his troops in motion, and 
advanced towards the Netherlands. He corrupted the leading men 
in the provinces of Burgundy and Artois, and seduced them to de- 
sert their sovereign. He got admission into some of the frontier 
towns by bribing the governors ; the gates of others were opened 
to him in consequence of his intrigues with the inhabitants. He 
negotiated with Mary ; and- in order to render her odious to her 
suDJects, he betrayed to tnem her most important secrets. He 
carried on a private correspondence with the two ministers whom 
she chiefly trusted, and then communicated the letters which he had 
received from them to the states of Flanders, who, enraged at their 
perfidy, brought them immediately to trial, tortured them with ex- 
treme cruelty, and, unmoved by the tears and entreaties of their 
sovereign, wno knew and approved of all that the ministers had 
done, they beheaded them in ner presence.' 

While Louis, by his conduct, unworthy of a great monarch, was \ 
securing the possession of Burgundy, Ariois, and the towns on the \ 
Somme, the states of Flanders earned on a negotiation with the 
emperor Frederic III., and concluded a treaty of marriage between 
their sovereign and his son Maximilian, archduke of Austria. The 
fllustrious birth of that prince, as well as the high dignity of which 
he had the prospect, rendered the alliance honourable for Mary, 

' Mtfm. de Oomines, i. 358. 

• M^m. de Comines, liv. t. chap. 15, p. 309, &e. 
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while, from Had distanoe of his hereditary tenitories, and the scaa- 
tiness of his revemies, his power was so inconiBiderable, as did not 
excite the jealousy or fear oi the Elemings. 

Thus Louis, by the caprice (^ his temper, and the excess of his 
ll^finements, put the House c^ Austria m possession of this noble 
inheritance. By this acquisition, the foundation of the fature 
grandeur of Charles Y. was laid; and he became master of those 
t^ritories, which enabled him to carry on his most formidable and 
decisive operations a^^ainst France. Thus, too, the same monarch 
who first united the mterior force of Eranoe. and established it an 
such a footing as to render it formidable to the rest oi Europe, con- 
tributed, far contrary to his intention, to raise up a rival power, 
which, during two centuries, has thwarted the measures, opposed 
the arms, and checked the progress of his successors. 

The next event of consequence in the fifteenth century was the 
CTpedition of Charles Yin. into Italy. This occasioned revolu- 
tions no less memorable ; produced alterations, both in the military 
and political system, which were more immediately perceived; 
roused the states of Europe to bolder efforts; and olended theb 
uSsais and interests more closely together. The mild administra- 
tion of Charles, a weak but generous prince, seems to have revived 
the spirit and genius of the French nation, which the rigid des- 
potism of Louis XI. his father, had depressed, and almost e^^- 
guished. The ardour for miUtary service, niutural to the French 
nobility, returned, and their young monarch was impatient to 
distingoish his reign by some spl^did enterprise. While he was 
uncertam towards what quarter he should turn his arms, the solici- 
tations and intri^ni^ of an Italian politician no less infamous on 
account of his crimes than eminent for his abilities^ determined his 
dioice. Ludovico Sforza, having formed the design of deposing 
his nephew, the duke of Milan, and of placing Imnseli on the ducal 
throne, was so much a&aid of a combination of the Italian powers 
to oppose this measure, and to support the injured prince, with 
whom most of them were connected ov blood or alliance, that he 
saw the necessity of securing ike aid of some able protector. The 
king of France was the person to whom he applied} and without 
disclosing his own intentions, he laboured to prevail with him to 
march into Italy, at the head of apowerful army, in order to seize 
the crown of Naples, to which Charles had pretensions as heir of 
the house of Anion. The right to that kin^om, claimed by the 
An^vin family, had been conveyed to Louis XI. by Charles of 
Anjou, count of Mavne and Provence. But that sagacious mo- 
narch, though he took immediate possession of those territories of 
which Charles was really masten totally disregarded his ideal title 
to a kmgdom, over which another prince reigned in tranquillity, 
and unifonnly declined involving himself in the labyrinth of Italian 
politics. His son, more adventurous, or more inconsiderate, em* 
barked eagerly in this enterprise ; and, contemning all the remon- 
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stnoices of his most experienced counsellors, prepared to carry it 
on with ike utmost tigonr. 

The power wMdi Charles possessed was so great, that he 
reckoned himself equal to this arduous undertaking. His father 
had transmitted to hun such an ample prerogative, as gave him the 
en^ conunand of his kingdom. He himself had added consider- 
ably to the extent of his dominicms, by his prudent marriage with 
die heiress of Bretagne, which rendered him master of that pro- 
vince, the last of the great fiefs that remained to be annexed to the 
crown. He soon assembled forces which he thought sufficient; 
and so impatient was he to enter on his career as a conqueron 
that, sacrincmg what was real for what was chimerical, he restore 
Bonsillon to !Ferdinand, and gave up part of his father's acquisi- 
tions in Artois to Maximilian, with a view of inducing these prmces 
not to molest !France while he was carrying on his operations in 
Italy. 

But so different were the efforts of the stages of Europe in the 
fifteenth century, frcan those which we shall behold in the course 
of ttds history, that the army with which Charles undertook this 
great enterprise did not exceed twenty thousand men. The train 
of artillery, however, the ammunition, and warlike stores of every 
kind provided for its use, were so considerable, as to bear some 
resemblance to the immense apparatus of modem war.' 

When the Erench entered Italy, they met with nothing able to 
resist them. The Italian powers haviii remained, during a lonff 
periocL undisturbed by the invasion of anj foreign enemy, had 
lormed a system with respect to their affairs, both in peace and 
war, peculiar to themselves. In order to adjust the interests, and 
balance the power, of the different states into which Italy was divided, 
tiiey were engaged in perpetual and endless negotiations with each 
other, which tMy conducted with all the subtlety of a refining and 
deceitfal policy. Their contests in the field, when they had re- 
course to anns^ were decided in mock battles, by innocent and 
bloodless victories. Upon the first appearance of the danger which 
now impended, they had recourse to the arts which thev had 
studied, and employed their utmost skill in intrigue in order to 
avert it. But this proving iQeffectual, their bands of effeimnate 
mercenaries, ihe only military force that remained in the country, 
being fit only for the parade of service, were terrified at the aspect 
of real vrar, and shrunk at its approach. The impetuosity of the 
french valour appeared to them irresistible. Florence, Pisa, and 
Borne, opened their «ttes as the French army advanced. The 
prospect of this dreadfnl invasion struck one king of Naples with 
8iK^ panic terror, that he died (if we may believe historians) of the 
fici^t. Anoth^ abdicated his throne from the same pusillanimous 
sgmL A third fled out of his dominions, as soon as the enemy 

MAs^ray, ffist torn. ii. 777. 
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appeared on the Neapolitan frontiers. Charles, after marohm^ 
thither from the bottom of the Alps, with as much rapidity, an3 
almost as little opposition, as if he had been on a nrogress through 
his own dominions, took quiet possession of the throne of Naples, 
and intimated or gave law to every power in Italv. 

Such was the conclusion of an expedition, that must be con- 
sidered as the first ereat exertion of those new powers which the 
princes of Europe nad acquired and now began to exercise. Its 
effects were no less considerable, than its success had been aston- 
ishing. The Italians, unable to resist the impression of the enemy 
who broke in upon them, permitted him to hold on his course un- 
disturbed. They quickly perceived that no single power, which 
they could rouse to action, was an equal match for a monarch, who 
ruled over such extensive territories, and was at the head of such a 
martial people ; but that a confederacy might acc9mplish what the 
separate members of it durst not attempt. To this expedient, the 
only one that remained to deliver or to preserve them from the 
yoke, they had recourse. While Charles inoonsideratelv wasted 
his tune at Naples in festivab and triumphs on account of his past 
successes, or was fondly dreaming of future conquests in the East, 
to the empire of which he now aspired, they formed against him a 
powerful combination of almost au the Italian states, supported by 
the emperor Maximilian, and Eerdinand, king of Ars^n. The 
union of so many powers, who suspended or forgot all tiheir parti- 
cular animosities, that they might act in concert against an enemy 
who had become formidable to them all, awakened Charles from 
his thoughtless security. He saw now no prospect of safety but in 
retumiuff to Erance. An army of thirty thousand men, assembled 
by the allies, was ready to obstruct his march; and though the 
Irench, with a daring courage, which more than countervailed 
their inferiority in number, broke through that great body, and 
gained a victory, which opened to their monarch a safe passage into 
his own territories, he was stripped of all his conquests in Italy in 
as short a time as it had taken to acquire them ; and the polirical 
system in that country resumed the same appearance as before his 
invasion. 

The sudden and decisive effect of this confederacy seems to have 
instructed the princes and statesmen of Italy as much as the irrup- 
tion of the Erench had disconcerted and alarmed them. They had 
extended, on this occasion, to the affairs of Europe^ the maxims of 
that political science which had hitherto been applied only to J"^- 
late the operations of the petty states in their own country. They 
had discovered the method of preventing any monarch from rising 
to such a degree of power, as was inconsistent with the general 
] liberty ; and had manifested the importance of attending to that 
great secret in modem policy, the preservation of a proper distri- 
1 Dution of power among all the members of the system into which 
the states of Europe are formed. During all the wars of which 
Italy from that time was the theatre, and amidat the hostile opera- 
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tions which the impradence of Louis XII. and the ambition of 
Ferdinand of Aragon carried on in that country, with little inter- 
rmitioiL from the close of the fifteenth century to that period at 
I which the subsequent history commences, the maintaining a proper 
i balance of power between the contending parties became the great 
object of attention to the statesmen of Italy. Nor was the idea 
confined to them. Self-preservation taught other powers to adopt 
it. It grew to be fashionable and universal. From this era we can 
trace the progress of that intercourse between nations, which has 
linked the powers of Europe so closely toother; and can discern 
the operations of that provident policy which, during peace, guards 
against remote and ccmtingent dangers ; and, in war, has prevented 
rapid and destructive conouests. 

This was not the only enect of the operations which the great 
powers of Europe carried on in Italy. They contributed to render 
general such a change, as the Erench had begun to make in the 
state of their troops ; and obliged all the princes, who appeared on 
this new theatre of action, to i)ut the mintary force of their king- 
doms on an establishment similar to that of Erance. When the 
seat of war came to be remote from the countries which main- 
tained the contest, the service of the feudal vassals ceased to be of 
any use ; and the necessity of employing soldiers regularly trained 
to arms, and k ept i n constant pay, came at once to be evident. 
When Charles \D1, marched into Italy, his cavalry was entirely 
com posed of those comnanies of gendarmes, embodied by Charles 
VJUL., and continued by Louis XI. ; his infantry consisted partly of 
Swiss, hired of the Cantons, and partly of Gascons, armed and dis- 
ch)lined after the Swiss model. To these Louis XII. added a body \ 
m Germans, well known in the wars of Italy by the name of the 1 
black bands. But neither of these monarchs made any account of 
the feudal militia^ or ever had recourse to that military force which 
they might have commanded, in virtue of the ancient institutions 
in their kingdom. Maximilian and Eerdinand, as soon as they 
began to act m Italy, emplojred similar instruments, and trusted the 
execution of their plans entirely to mercenary troops. 

This innovation in the military system was quickly followed by 
another, which the custom of emplcgdng Swiss m the Italian wars 
was the occasion of introducing, llie arms and discipline of the 
Swiss were different from those of other European nations. 
During their long and violent struggles in defence of their liberties 
a«dnst the house of Austria, whose armies, like those of other con- 
siderable princes, consisted chiefiy of heavy-armed cavalry, the 
Swiss found that their povertv, ancf the small number of gentlemen 
residing in their counti^, at tnat time barren and ill cultivated, put 
it out of their power to bring into the field any body of horse 
capable of facing the enemy. Necessity compelled them to place 
all their confidence in infantry; and in order to render it capable 
of withstanding the shock of cavalry, they gave the soldiers 
bceast-plates and hehnets as d^ensive armour, together with long 
VOL. I. p 
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iq)e«rs. balberts, and hesvy sworcb, as wei^oiiiB of offesiM. Hktif 
formed them into large battalions, ranged in deep and close axsagi^ 
80 that they could present oa CTery sioe a fonmdable front to ifit 
enemy.^ The men-at-arms ooold mako no impression on the aolii 
strength of such a bo^. It r^^tdaed the Anstrians in all tbek 
ft^mpts to oonqner Swisaerland. It broke the BurgtBadisi 
^;endarmerte, which was scait^ely inferior to that of iVanc^ eithat 
m nxtmber or reputation : and when first called to act in Italy, ji 
bore down, by its irresifldnle f oroe^ eyery enemy that attempted to 
oppose it. These repeated proofs of the deoiave effect of iraatr^, 
exhibited on such conspicoons oocasknsL restored that serviee to 
Kepntati(m, and gradually re-established the opinicm, which had 
been long exploded, of its siipenor impoxtaBce in the operations <d 
war. But the glqrr whidi the Swiss had acquired, havmg inspired 
ihem with such hign ideas of their dwn i»x>wes6 aod conse({aieno^ 
as frequently rendered them mutinous and insolent, the pdmces 
who employ^ them beoame weary of deneoding on the caprice oi 
foreign mercenaries^ and began to turn their attraitioai towms the 
iin^yement of their national inEaatry. 

l!he German powers hafing the command oi men, whom nature 
has endowed with tiiat st^tdy courage and perseyering strengtii 
which form them to be soldiers, soon modeiled their troops in sud^ 
a manner that they ried with the Swiss both in discipline and 
talour. 

The French monarcha, though more slowly, and with greater dif- 
ficulty, accustomed the impetuous spirit of weir people to subordi- 
nation and discipline; and were at simh pains to render their 
national infantry re^;>ectable. that as earlv as the reign of Louia 
XII. sereral gentlemen of nidi rank had so far abandoned their 
ancient ideas, as to ccmdesoenoTto enter iii^ that servioe." 

The Spaniards, whose situati<»i made it dificult to em{doy an^F 
other than their natiooial troops in the southern parts of Italy, 
which was the dbief scene of thdr operations in that country, not 
only adopted the Swiss discipline, but improved upon li by 
miugling a proper nun^r of soldiers, armed with heavy musLets, 
in their Dattalious ; and thus formed uiat famous body ca infantry, 
which, during a century and a half, was the admiration and terror 
iji all Europe. The Italian states gradually diminished the number 
id their cayaby, and, in imitation of thdr more powerful neighs 
hours, brought the stren^h of their armies to consist in foot- 
soldiers, f^m this perioa the nations of Europe haye carried on 
war with forces more adapted to eyery species of service^ more ca- 
pable of actinff in eyery country, and belter fitted Ix^ for makins 
oonquests^ and for ^reseryin^ tnem. 

As theu- dforts m Italy led the people of Europe to these im^ 
provements in tiie art of war, they gaye them likewise tiie first idea 

'• Machianrel's Art of War, b. iL chap, il p. 461. 

^1 Bnmtome) torn. x. p. 18. M4m. de Fleorauges, 143. 
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•£ the esqiieiise witii wludi it k aeoottipaided when extenuTe or of 
loBff eontiKiiaDoe, and a4)ci]fltoined evoy nation to tke burden of 
ncn impoeitkmft as are necessary for sai^rtiiig it. While Hoa 
fieradal poliGy sabsbted in full yigD«r» while annks w»e composed 
«£ miliCary vassals called ibrtii to attack some noic^ibcHiiing power. 
tiBd to perforai^ m a short campaign, ihe services whidi they oweft 
to their soyereign. the c:q>ense of war was extremely moderate. A 
SBudl subsidy enabled a prince to bespn and to finish his grei^st 
idlitary (^rations. But when Italy became the theatre on whidi 
the ^wers of Eurqpe contended for suparioiifcy, the preparatioiis 
xeqnisite for such a distant expediti(»L the pay of armies iejp^ ecm^ 
stabtly on foot, their subsisteniDe in a foreign country, the sieges to 
be nndertaken, and the towns to be defended, swelled the charget 
of war immensely, and, by creating demands unknown in fess 
active times> multiplied taxes in every kingdom. The progress ol 
ambition, however^ was so rapid, and princes extended tneir opera- 
tions so fast, that it was impossible at first to establish funds pro- 
portional to t he in crease of expense which these occasioned. 
When Charles VULL. invaded Naples, the sums requisite for carry- 
iBg on that enterprise so far exceeded those which France had been 
accnstomed to contnbute for the supixMrt of government, that 
before he reached the frontiers of Italy, ms treasury was exhausted 
and the domestic resources, of whicn his extensive prerogative 
gave him the command, were at an end. As he durst not venture 
to lay anv new imposition on his peqpk, oppressed already with 
the wdgnt of unusual burdens, the only ^pedient that remained 
was to boarrow of the Genoese as much monev as might enable him 
to c(mtinue his march. But he could not obtain a sufiioient sum, 
wiUiout consenting to pav annuallr the exorbitant interest of forty- 
two livres for every hundred that ne received '* We may observe 
ike same disproporti(HL between the efforts and revenues of otha 
^OBces^ his contemporaries. Erom this period taxes went obl 
increasing; and durmg the reign of Chaues Y. such sums were 
levied in every state, as would have appeared enrarmous at the dose 
of the fifteenth century, and gradually prepared the way for the 
still more exorbitant exactionjs oi modem times. 

The last transaction, previous to the reign of Charles V., that 
merits attention on account of its influence upon the state of 
Europe, is the league of Cambra^. To humble tiie republic of 
Y^ce, and to divide its territc»ies, was the object of all the 
powers who united in this ccmfederacy. The civil constitution of 
V enice^ established on a firm basis, had suffered no considerable 
alteration for several centuries; during which the senate conducted 
its affairs by maxims of policy no less prudent than vigorous, and 
adhered to these with an uniform G$mi»stent spirit, whicn ^ve that 
commonwealth great advantage over other states, whose views and 
measures changed as often as the form of their government, or the 

" M^m, de Comines, Kb. viL c, 6, p. 440. 
p2 
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person who administered it. By these tmintermitted exertions of 
wisdom and valour, the Venetiams enlarged the dominions of their 
. commonwealth, nntil it became the most considerable power in 
\ Italy; while their extensive commerce, the useful and curious 
manidactures which thev carried on, together with the large share 
which they had acquired of the lucrative commerce with the East, 
rendered Venice the most opulent state in Europe. 

Tlie power of the Venetians was the object of terror to their 
Italian neighbours. Their wealth was viewed with envy b;^ the 
greatest monarchs, who could not vie with many of their private 
citizens in the magnificence of their buildings, in the richness of 
their dress and famiture, or in splendour and elegance of living.** 
J Julius XL, whose ambition was superior, and his abilities equal, to 
J those of anv pontiff who ever sat on the papal throne, conceived 
' the idea of this league against the Venetians, and endeavoured, by 
applying to those passions which I have mentioned, to persuade 
oxher princes to join in it. By working upon the fears of the 
Italian powers, and upon the avarice of several monarchs beyond 
the Alps, he induced them, in concurrence with other causes, which 
it is not my province to explaru, to form one of the most powerful 
confederacies that Europe had ever beheld, agamst those naughty 
republicans. 
; The emperor, the king of France, the king of Aragon, and the 
pope, were prmcipals m the league of Cambray, to which almost 
all the princes of Italjr acceded^ the least considerable of them 
hoping for some share m the spoils of a state, which thejr deemed 
to be now devoted to destruction. The Venetians might have 
diverted this storm, or have broken its force; but with a presump- 
tuous rashness, to which there is nothing similar in the course of 
their history, they waited its approach. The impetuous valour of 
the French rendered ineffectual all their precautions for the safety 
of the republic; and the fatal battle of Ghiarraddada entirely 
ruined the army on which thev relied for defence. Julius seized 
all the towns which they held in the ecclesiastical territories. 
Ferdinand re-annexed the towns of which they had got possession 
on the coast of CsJabria, to his Neapolitan dominions. Maximilian, 
at the head of a powerful army, advanced towards Venice on the 
one side. The French pushed their conctuests on the other. The 
Venetians surrounded by so many enemies, and left without one 
ally, sunk from the height of presumption to the depths of despair ; 
abandoned aH their territories on the continent ; and shut them- 
selves up in their capital, as their last refuge, ana the only place 
which they hoped to preserve. 

This rsmid success, however, proved fatal to the confederacy. 
The members of it, whose union continued while they were en- 
gaged in seizing their prey, began to feel their /mcient jealousies 

» Heliani Oratio apud Goldastnm in Polit. Imperial p. 980. 
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and animosities reyiye, as soon as they had a prospect of dividing 
it. "When the Venetians observed these symptoms of distrust Sa 
alienation, a ray of hope broke in npon them ; the spirit natural to 
their councils returned ; they resumed such wisdom and firmness, 
as made some atonement for their former imprudence and dejec- 
tion; they recovered part of the territory which they had lost; 
they appeased the pope and Ferdinand by well-timed concessions 
in their favour ; ana at length dissolved the confederacy, which 
had brought their commonwealth to the brink of ruin. 

Julius, elated with beholding the effects of a league which he 
himself had planned, and imagining that nothing was too arduous 
for him to undertake, conceived the idea of expellinsr every foreign 
power out of Italy, and bent all the force of his mind, towaids exe- 
cuting a scheme so well suited to his enterprising genius. He 
directed his first attack against the French, who, on many accounts, 
were more odious to the Italians than any of the foreigners who 
had acquired dominion in their country. By his activity and ad- 
dress, he prevailed on most of the powers, who had joined in the 
lea^e of Cambray, to turn their arms against the king of France, 
their former ally; and engaged Henry VIII., who had lately , 
ascended the throne of England, to favour their operations by 
invading France. Louis XTT. resisted all the efforts of this for- 
midable and unexpected confederacy with undaunted fortitude. 
Hostilities were carried on, during several campaigns, in Italy, on 
ihe frontiers of Spain, and in Picardy, with alternate success. 
Exhausted, at length, by the variety as well as extent of his ope- 
rations ; unable to withstand a confederacy which brought against 
him snperior force, conducted with wisdom and acting with perse- 
verance J Louis found it necessary to conclude separate treaties of 
peace with his enemies : and the war terminated with the loss of 
everything which the French had acquired in Italy, except the 
castle of Milan, and a few inconsiderable towns in that duchy. 

The various negotiations carried on during this busy period, and 
the different combinations formed among powers hitherto little con- 
nected with each other, greatly increased that intercourse among 
the nations of Europe, which I have mentioned as one effect of the . 
events in the fifteenth century; while the greatness of the objects 
at which different nations aimed, the distant expeditions which 
they undertook, as well as the length and obstinacy of the contest 
in which they engaged, obliged them to exert themselves with a 
vigour and perseverance unknown in the preceding ages. 

Those active scenes which the following history will exhibit, as 
weU as the variety and importance of those transactions which 
distinguish the penod to which it extends, are not to be ascribed 
solely to the ambition, to the abilities, or to the rivalship of Charles 
V. and of Francis L The kingdoms of Europe had arrived at such 
a degree of improvement in the internal administration of govern- 
ment, and prmces had acquired such command of the national 
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force which -was to be eocerted in foceum wars, that thc^ wero im a 
conditioii to enlarge the ^here of their operations, to multiply 
their claims and pretensions, and to increase the vu^vr of their 
efforts. Accordingly the sixteenth ceaitary<^peiied with the certain 
prospect of its abounding m, great and interesting events. 



SECTION m. 

▼IBW OF THl POUTICAX CONSTITUTION OF THE PBINCIPAL STATES TS 
VUBOPE, AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CBNTUBY. 

Italy at the Bediming of the Sixteenth Century— The Papal Power— Alex- 
ander VL and Julias II. — Defects in Ecclesiastical Governments — ^Venice: 
its Kee and Progress; its Naval Power and its Commerce— Florence- 
Naples and Sicily — Contest for its Crown — ^Ducfay of Milan — ^Ludovico 
SfoTM — l^Mdn, conquered by the Vandi^lB and by the Moors ; gradoally re^ 
conquered by the Christians — ^Maniage of Feniiumd and Isabella — ^Tfae 
Boyal Prerogative— Constitution of Ai«gon and of Castile— Internal Dis- 
orders—'^ The Holy Brotheilieod^— France: its Constitution and Oovem- 
ment — The Power of its Early Kings — Government becomes pnrelj Mo- 
narchical, though restrained by the Nobles and the Parliament— The 
German Empire— Power of the Nobles and of the Clergy— Contests be- 
tween the Popes and the Emperors — ^Decline of Imperial Aiithority — Total 
Change of Government — Maxunilian — The real Power and Revenues of 
the Emperors contrasted with their Pretensions— Comriication of Kffi- 
euHies— Origin of the Turicish Empre ; its Character— The Janizaries — 
Solyman. 

HA.vtNG thus enumerated the principal causes and events, Htd 
influence of which was felt in every part of Europe, and o(Hitn- 
buted either to improve internal order and i>olioe in its varioas 
states, or to enlarge the sphere of their activity, by giving them 
more entire command of the force with which foreign operaticas 
are carried on ; nothing farther seems requisite for preparing my 
readers to enter, with fidl information, upon perusing the histcny 
of Charles V., but to give a view of the political constitution and 
form of civil government in each of the nations which acted any 
considerable part dunn^ that period. Por as the institutions and 
events which I have endeavoured to illustrate, formed the people of 
Europe to resemble each other, and conducted them frombaibarism 
to rennement, in the same path, and by nearly eoual st^s; there 
were other circumstances which occasioned a oifferenoe m their 
political establishments, and gave rise to those peculiar modes of 
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goveiiBiMiit, wlmk hsve prddaoed mtk yxMy in the duunofaff 
and genms of nsHtions. 

It is no less neoessaiy to beeimie Mquaiatedwi&'tbe latter, i^aai 
to lia^e contemi^ated the former. Withost a distinot knowledge 
ef the peoaliar form aad gcsdos of dvil goFemment in each 8ta&, 
sgieat part of its ^^msaotioDS mast appear altogether mystenooB 
wSi in^i^yksable. The htstonaas of TMrtiealar oonntiies, as tliegr 
aetdom extended theiriiews farther wbh to iht aanisenient or in- 
aknetaen of <^ieir felloiMntiflens, bj wham, they might uEesiimetM 
aU thdr d(»nestic Gostoms and ins^tntkms were penectl^ nndoE- 
a^eod, ha^e <^n negleeted to desoend into snck details with 
raroect to these, as am snfS^^nt to oonfey to forei&fners full light 
and mfcsmatlon oonoeming ^e oce n rre nc es -wtdiA. they rdate. 
But a history^ which comprehends the transactions of so many dif- 
faent countries, would be extremdy impeif ed;, without a previous 
snrey of the constitution and politicaT state of eadi. It is from 
Mb knowledge of these, 4^nt t^ readwmnst draw those principles, 
winch will enable him to Judge with cbscemment, andT to dooide 
Willi ca^tamty, coneoning me conduct oi natioBS. 

A minnte detail, however, of the pecoliair forms and reffulations 
in «yery counky, would lead to deductbns of immeasurable length. 
'To sketch out tite great lines which distinguish and charact^ise 
each gOTemment, is all that the nature ol my present wcnrk wiH 
admit of, and all that is necessary to illus^te the events which it 



At ^e <^pemng of the sixteeniii oratory, the poli<acal aspect of I 
HbbHj was extremely differ^Et horn that of anv oth^ part of Europe. I 
instead of i^ose extensivo monardiies, whien occupied the rest of 
ihie continent, that ddightfal country was piffoelled out among 
mair^ small states, each of which possessed soverei^ and indo- 
p^dent jurisdiction. The only monarchy in Italy was that of / 
Naples. The dominion of the popes was of a peculiar species, to * 
whKh there is nothing similar either in ancient or modem times. 
in Venice, Florence, and Genoa, a republican form of govemm^ 
was established. Milan was subject to sov«:eigns, who had assumed / 
no higher title than that of dukes. 

Ihe pope was the first of these ^owera in dignity, and not the / 
least considerable by the ext^t of ms t^tories. In the primitive ' 
chmrch, the jurisdictaon (^ bkhc^ was eoual and co-ordinate. 
Tbey derived, perhaps, some degree of coiuMeraticm from tiie dig- 
ixHy of the see in which they presided. Th/ej possessed, howefez; 
no real authority or pre-eminence, but wnat they acquired l^ 
superior abilities, or superior sanctity. As Borne bad so long been 
^ seat of empire, and the capital of the world, its bi^ops were on 
tiiat account entitled to respect ; l^y received it ; but during aeve- 
xid ages they received and even claimed nothii^ more. From these 
Inmble begnmings, they advanced with soeh aoventuxoas and weQ- 
4iiected ambition, that they estaUi^ed a i^ixitual dominion over 
Hi i^ids and scntoEMiits of mai,to whiok t^lSmofe suinnittad 
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^th implicit obedience. Their claim of uniyenal jurisdiction, as 
heads of the church, and their pretensions to infallibility in thi^ 
decisions, as successors of St. Peter, are as chimerical as they are 
repugnant to the genius of the Christian religion. But on these 
foundations the superstition and credulity of mankind enabled them 
to erect an amazing superstructure. In all ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, their decisions were received as the infallible oracles of 
truth. Nor was the plenitude of their power confined solely to 
what was spiritual : they dethroned monardis; disposed of crowns: 
absolved subjects nx>m the obedience due to their sovereigns ; ana 
laid kingdoms under interdicts. There was not a state in Europe 
which had not been disquieted by their ambition ; there was not a 
throne which they had not shaken ; nor a prince who did not tremble 
at their power. 

Nothing was wanting to render this empire absolute, and to esta- 
blish it on the ruins of all civil authority, out that the popes should 
have possessed such a degree of temporal powen as was sufficient 
to second and enforce their si>iritual decrees. Happily for man- 
kind, at the time when their spiritual jurisdiction was most exten- 
sive and most revered, their secular dominion was extremely limited. I \ 
They were powerful pontiffs, formidable at a distance ; out they] * 
were petty princes, without any considerable domestic force. They 
had early endeavoured, indeed, to acquire territory bv arts similar 
to those which they had employed in extending tneir spiritual 
jurisdiction. Under pretence of a donation from Constantine, and 
of another from Charlemagne or his father Pepin, they attempted 
to take possession of some towns adjacent to Eome. But these 
donations were fictitious, and availed them little. The benefac- 
tions, for which they were indebted to the credulity of the Norman 
adventurers, who conquered Naples, and to the superstition of the 
Countess Matilda, were real, ana added ample domains to the holy 
see. 

But the power of the popes did not increase in proportion to the 
extent of territory which they had acquired. In the aominions an- 
nexed to Hie holy see, as well as in those subject to other princes 
in Italy, the sovereign of a state was far from having the command 
of a force which it contsuned. During the turbulence and confusion 
of the middle ages, the powerful nobility, or leaders of popular 
factions in Italy, haid seized the ^veinment of different towns ; 
and, after stren]gthening their fortifications, and taking a body of 
mercenaries into pay, they aspired at independence. The territory 
which the church had gained was filled with petty lords of this 
kind, who leffc the ^ope hardly the shadow of domimon. 

As these usurpations almost annihilated the papalpower in the 
peater part of the towns subject to the church, the Eoman barons 
frequently disputed the authority of the popes, even in Bx)me itself. 
In the twelfth century, an opinion began to be propagated, " That 
as the function of ecdesiasucs was purely spiritual they ought to 
possess no property, and to chum no temporal jurisdiction; but. 
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aocordiog to the laadable eiample of their predecessors in the 
primitive ehurcL should subsist wholly upon their tithes, or upon 
the voluntary oblations of the people." ^ This doctrine oeinff ad- 
dressed to men who had beheld the scandalous manner in widen the 
avarice and ambition of the clergy had prompted them to contend 
for wealth, and to exercise power, they listened to it with fond 
attention. The Soman barons, who had felt most sensibly the 
rigour of ecclesiastical oppression, adopted these sentiments with 
such ardour, that they set themselves instantly to shake off the 
yoke [1143]. They endeavoured to restore some image of their 
ancient liberty, by reviving the institution of the Eoman senate, in 
-which they vested supreme authority; committing the executive 
|)0wer sometimes to one chief senator, sometimes to two, and some- 
times to a magistrate dignified with the name of The Patrician. 
The popes exerted them with vigour^ in order to check this dan- 
gerous encroachment on their jurisdiction. One of them, finding 
all his endeavours ineffectual, was so mortified, that exiireme g^St 
cut short his days. Another, having ventured to attack the senators 
at the head of some armed meiL was mortally wounded in the fray:^ 
During a considerable period, the pow» of the popes, before which 
the (greatest monarchs in Europe trembled, was circumscribed 
withm such narrow limits in their own capital, that they durst 
hardly exert any act of authority without the permission and con- 
currence of the senate. 

Encroachments were made upon the papal sovereignty, not only 
by the usurpations of the Boman nobility^ but by the mutinous f 
spirit of the people. During seventy years of the fourteenth century < 
p.308 — 1377J, the popes fixed their residence in Avignon. The in- 
habitants of Kome, accustomed to consider themselves as the de- 
scendants of the people who had conquered the world, and had given 
laws to it, were too high-spirited to submit with patience to the 
delegated authori^ of those persons to whom the popes committed 
the government of the city. On many occasions they opposed the 
execution of the papal mandates, and on the slightest appearance 
of innovation or opj>ressionj they were ready to take arms in de- 
fence of their own immunities. Towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century, being instigated by Nicholas Bienzo, a man of low 
biri^ and a secUtious spirit, but of popular eloquence and an enter- 
nrising ambition, thev drove all the nobility out of the city, esta- 
oliisdied a democratical form of government, elected Eienzo tribune / 
ci the people, and invested him with extensive authority. But 
though the friatic proceedings of the tribune soon overturned this 
new system; though the government of Bome was reinstated in its 
ancient form ; yet every fresh attack contributed to weaken the 
papal jurisdiction : and the turbulence of the people concurred 

I Otto Friringensis de Gestis Frider. Imp. lib. iL cap. 10. 
* Otto Frisine. Chron. lib. vii. c«p. 27, 31. Id. de Gest Frid. lib. L c 27. 
Mnratori, AnniQi d'ltalia, vol ix. 898, 404. 
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witii the ssmk of iiidq)€ndeiioe amo ng tt c nobiliij, in oireiim- 
•onbing it more and mora." Gr^^ VIL and other domineenng 
pontifb aooompUslied those ^;ieat things whieh rendered them so 
ibnmdable to the emperors wnh whom ihey contended, not l^ the 
force of their anD8| or hj the extent (^ their power^ but hj the 
dread of their spintoai oensiues, and bjr the effect of thcar in- 
trigoes, -whii^ excited rivals, and caUed forth enemies against 
erory prinoe irhom thej wished to depress or to destroy. 

Manj attempts were made hf tiie popes, not onlj to hnmble 
ihose nsmrpers who lorded it ov^ the cities in the ecclesiastical 
atate, but to break tiie turbulent spirit of the Boman xwcnale. 
These were long nnsooeessfol. But at last Alexander YI., wim a 
policy no less artful than flagitioas, subdued or extirpated nnmt of 
tiie great Eoman barons, and rendered the popes masters of thek 
own dominions. The enterprising ambition of Julius U. added 
oonquests of no inoonsideraMO Talue to the patrimony of St. Peter. 
%us the poijes, bj degrees, became iMrwerful temporal princes. 
Ibeir territories, in tiie age of Gharies V ., wore of greater extmt 
ihan at present ; their country seems to ha^ been better cultivated 
as well as more populom ; and, as they drew large contribntioDB 
from, every part of Europe, their revenues far exceeded those of the 
nekhbouriiig powers^ and Tradered them capable ol more suddm 
and vi^'-i>L'fpus ellbrts. 

The genius of the pajial i^venunent, however, was better adgM 
to the 6xerei£a of spiritniil dominion than of temporal power. With 
respect to tlie former, aJl it.^ maxims were steady and invariable; 
every new pontiiF adopteii the plan <rf his predecessor. By educa- 
tion anjd habitj e<:ck'Si&3tics were so formed, 1^ the character of 
the mdiYidnal was siitik in that of tl^ profession ; and the passions 
of the man were sacrificed to the inteiest and honour of the order. 
The hands w]iich held the reins ci administration might chan^ 
bnt the spirit wbieh conducted than was alwavs the same. While 
the mefkSTires of other Rovamments fluctuaitea, and the objects at 
Tfhich they aimwl varied^ the churdi kept one end in view ; and to 
this imrelaxing constancy of pursuit it was indebted for its success 
in the boldest att-cmpts c^^er made by human ambition. 

Bui in their cwd admiuistrntion, the popes followed no such 
nnifonn or consistent plan. There, as in (^her governments, the 
charfLoter, the passions, and the interest of the person who had the 
sur^ - .-^fcoTi of airai - rncasioned a variiuion both in objeds 
tmu ^ ^ ^ , I .. A^ fe>v pjL .. readied the summit of ecelesia^cal 
dignity until they were far advanced in life, a dumge of masters 
was more frequent in the psmal dominions than in other states, and 
the political system was, of conrse, less stable and permanemt. 
Every pope was eager to make the most of the short penod during 

* Histoire Florentine de Giov. ViUtni, fiv. xii. e. 69, 104, ap, Uamt, Serrot. 
Bomm ItaL vol xiii. Vita di Cok di Bienco, ap. Marat Antiq. ItaL voL til 
pb 899, &c Hbt de Nic. Bienzy, par M. d. Boisprdanx, p. 91, &e. 
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wbkk hd had the prospect of eiqoyin|p powei; in otder to nffgaaik- 
cUse bis own funuy, and to attain ha priyate ends : and it wm 
citen tlie fiiBt kifflneafiof his 8ucoe86or to undo aU tbat ne baddoB^ 
and to oTeitnm wiiat ke had establiikod. 

As eodesiaflties vere inuned to pacific acts, and early initittted 
in the n^stedet of that pdioy by wbidi tbe court of jBUune ex- 
tended or sni^^orted its s^^toal dominioa, tbe popes, in tbe oqbl- 
duet of tbeir teaspiaal affimn, were I4[>t to foUow tbe same mazini, 
and in ail tbeir measures wece more ready to esiplo/ the K&m- 
meats oi intik:He than tbe £oroe of aims. It was m tbe papal 
oonrt that address and sobtkitT in negotiation became a aoieiioe ; 
and dniing tbe sixteenth century, Kome was considered as tbe 
sdiool in wbifdi it misbt be best acquired. 

As tbe deooram of tbeir ecclesJMtiieal character prevented the 
p(n»es &om placing tbemselyes at tbe bead of their armies, or from 
takii^ Ibc oommtmd in person of tbe mibtary force in tbeir donn- 
nkms, ikey w&ce afraid to aim tbeir snlyeets; and in all their ope- 
ratioBS, whether offensiye or defensiye^ tb£^ trusted entirely to 
meroenaiy troops. 

As their pow^ and dominions coold not descend to their pos- / 
terity, the popes were less solicitous than other princes to form <ff 
to encourage schemes oi puUic utility and improyement. Their 
temore was only for a short life ; present adyantage was what they 
diiefly studied; to squeeze and to amass, rather than to mehoittte, 
was their object. They erected, perhaps, some w<flk <^ ostenta- 
tion, to remam as a monument of their pontificate ; they found it 
necessary, at some times, to establish useful institutions in order 
to soothe and sil^ce the turbulent populace of Eome ; but plans i 
of gen»al benefit of their subjects, framed with ayiew to futuiitT^, 
were ri»:ely objects of attention in the papal policy. The pata- 
mony (^ St. Pder was worse goyemed than any part of Europe; 
and though a generous pontiff might suspend for a little, or coun- 
teract the effects of those yices which are peculiar to the admini- 
stration of ecclesiastics, the disease not only remained without 
rmedy, but has gone on increasing from age to age ; and the de- 
cline of the state has kept pace with its progress. 

One circumstance farther, conceniing the i>apal goyemment, is 
so singular as to merit atteutioiL As the spiritual supremacy and 
tempcual powar wore united in one person, and uniformly aided 
eadi other in t]»ir operations, they became so blended togetiier 
that it was difficult to separate them, eyen in imagination. Tbe 
potentates who foumd it necessary to oppose the measures which 
the popes pursued as temporal princes, could not easily diyest 
themselves of the reverence which they imagined to be due to 
tiiem as heads of the church and vicars of Jesus Christ. It was 
with reluctance that they could be brought to a rupture with the 
bead of the church; they were unwilling to push their operations 
against him to extremity; they listonea eagerly to the nrst over- 
tures of accommodation, and were anxious to procure it ahooat 
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Upon any terms. Their consciousness of this encouraged the enter- 
prising pontiffs, who filled the papal throne about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, to enga^ in schemes seemingly toe most 
extrayagant. They trusted that if their temporal power was not 
sufficient to carry them through with success, the respect paid to 
their spiritual di^ty would enable them to extricate themselves 
with facility and with honour.^ But when popes came to take part 
more frequently in the contests among; prmces, and to engage as 
prindpaLs or auxiliaries in every war kmdled in Europe, this veue- 
ratiou for their sacred character be^ to abate ; and striking in- 
stances will occur in the following history of its being almost to- 
tally extinct. 

,' Of all the Italian powers, the republic of Venice, next to the 
papal see, was most connected with the rest of Europe. The rise 
of that commonwealth, during the inroads of the Huns in the fifth 
century : the singular situation of its capital in the small isles of 
the Aonatic Gulf; and the more sin^ar form of its civil constitu- 
tion, are generally known. If we view the Venetian ^vemment 
as oalculs^d for the order of nobles alone, its institutions may be 
pronounced excellent: the deliberative, legislative, and executive 
powers, are so admirably distributed and adjusted, that it must be 
regard^ as a perfect model of political wisdom. But if we con- 
sider it as formed for a numerous body of people subject to its ju- 
risdiction, it will appear a rigid and partial aristocracy, which 
lodges all power in the hands of a few members of the community, 
while it degrades and oppresses the rest. 

The spint of government, in a commonwealth of this species, 
was, of course, timid and jealous. The Venetian nobles distrusted 
their own subjects, and were a&aid of allowing them the use of 
arms. They encouraged among them arts of mdiwtry and com- 
merce ; they employed them in manufactures and in navigation ; 

* The manner in which Lonis XXL of France undertook and carried on war 
agunst Jnlins II, remarkably illostrates this observation. Louis solemnly 
consulted the clergy of France, whether it was lawful to take arms apinst a 
pope who had wantonly kindled war in Europe, and whom neither the faith 
of treaties, nor gratitude for favours received, nor the decorum of his cha- 
racter, could restrain from the most violent actions to which the lust of 
power prompts ambitious princes. Though his clergy authorized the war, 

Eit Anne of Bretagne, his <}ueen, entertamed scruples with regard to the 
wfniness of it. The king himself, from some superstition of the same kind, 
carried it on faintly; and, upon every fresh advantaffB, renewed his pro- 

rtsitions of peace. MdzSray, Hist, de France, foL emt 1685, tom. i. 852. 
shall produce another proof of this reverence for the papal character, still 
more striking. Guicciaroini, the most sa^cious, perhai», of all modem his- 
torians, and the boldest in painting the vices and ambition of the popes, re- 
presents the death of Mi^lian, a l^nish officer, who was lolled during the 
siege of Naples, as a punishment inflicted on him by Heaven, on account of 
his having opposed the setting of Clement VII. at liberty. Gmie, Ittoria 
ttliaUa. Genev. 1646,Tolillib.l8,p.467. 
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but never admitted them into the troops which the state kept in its 
pay. The military force of the republic consisted entirely offoreign / 
mercenaries. The command of these was never trusted to noble ' 
Venetians, lest they should acquire sudi influence over the army as 
might endanger the public liberty; or become accustomed to the 
exercise of such power, as woxdd inake them unwilling to return to 
the condition of private citizens. A soldier of fortune was placed 
at the head of the armies of the commonwealth ; and to obtam that 
honpur was the great object of the Italian condottieri, or leaders of 
bauds, who, in the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, made a trade 
of war, ancl raised and hired out soldiers to different states. But 
the same suspicious policy, which induced the Venetians to employ 
these adventurers, prevented their placing entire confidence m 
them. Two noblemen, appointed by the senate, accompanied their 
army when it took the field, with the appellation oi proveditori, 
and, like the field deputies of the Dutch republic in later times, 
observed all the motions of the general, and checked and controlled 
him in all his operations. 

A commonwealth, with such civil and military institutions, was 
not formed to make conquests. While its subjects were disarmed, 
and its nobles excluded from military command, it carried on its 
warlike enterprises with great disadvantage. This ought to have 
taught the Venetians to rest satisfied with making self-preservation, 
and the enjoyment of domestic security, the objects of their policy, w . 
But republics are ar t tn hfi f'*^'^^^^^^ ^^yj^^he spirit of ambition, as ^ v^ 
wen a ^mnny a, w hftn the VenetiaTia so far iorflfot the interior fle- '^^ 
f^cts in their government, as to aim at extensive conquests, the 
fatal blow which they received in the war, excited by the league of 
Cambray, convinced them of the imprudence and danger of makinjg 
violent efforts in opposition to the genius and tendency of their 
constitution. 

It is not, however, by its military, but by its naval and com- j 
mercial power, that the importance of the Venetian commonwealth j 
must be estimated. The latter constituted the real force and 
nerves of the state. The jealousy of government did not extend 
to this department. Nothmg was apprehended from this quarter 
that could prove formidable to liberty. The senate encouraged the 
nobles to trade, and to serve on board the fleet. They became 
merchants and admirals. They increased the wealth of their coun- 
try by their industry. They added to its dominions, by the valour 
with which they conducted its naval armaments. 

Commerce was an inexhaustible source of opulence to the Vene- 
tians. All the nations in Europe depended upon them, not only 
for the commodities of the East, but for various manufactures 
fabricated by them alone, or finished with a dexterity and elegance 
unknown in other countries. From this extensive commerce, the 
state derived such immense supplies, as concealed those vices in 
its constitution which I have mentioned ; and enabled it to keep 
on foot such armies, as were not only an over-match for the force 
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lAieli anj of ito neii^iboQn could faring into tbe fieid. but wan 
mffieicnt to coiteid, for some tune, with the powerful mcmardis 
beyond the Alps. Donng its straggles witdi the princes united 
aponst it by the league at Gambmy, the lepnhlic levied sains 
miok cfetL im the present age^ woald be deemed considerable ; 
aiKl wnib the king of I'raDoe paid the exorbitant interest whk^ I 
hanre mentioned for Ute money advaiioed to him, and the emperor, 
eager to borrow, but destitote of credit, was known by the name 
ii MammiUan ike momevleu, the Yenetians raised whsytever soma 
they pleased^ at the moderate premium of fife in the hundred.' 

The coDstitotioa of Florence was per£ectly the reverse of the 
Yenetian. It partook as notdi of demooxatieal turbulenoe and 
ficentioiisness, as the other of aristocratioal rigour. Morenee, how- 
erer, was a commercial, mot a military demoeraey. The nature c^ 
its institutions was favourable to commerce, and the genius of the 
people was turned towards it. The vast wealth which the family 
of Medici had acqnired by trade, togetho- with iht magnificence, 
the generosity, and the virtue of the first Gosibo, jrave him such an 
ascendant ova: the affections as well as the councus of his oountary- 
mea, that though the forms of popular govetmu cat were preserved, 
ihoi^ the various departments of acministratiQn were filled by 
magistrates distinguished by the ancient names, and dected in liie 
usual manner, he was in reality the head of the oommo&wealth ; 
and iu the station of a jprivate citizen, he possessed supreme an. 
thor^. Cosmo transmitted a oonmderable aegree of this power to 
has descendants ; and during the greater part of the fifteenth o^i- 
tury tiie political state of f lorenoe was extreandy singular. The 
appearance of republican ^emment subsisted, the people were 
passicmately attached to it, and on s(»ne occasions contended 
wannly for their privileges : and yet they permitted a sinde familj 
to assume the direction of their affairs, almost as absolutely as if it 
had been formally invested with soverei^ power. The iealousy of 
the Medici concurred with the commercial spirit of theflorentines, 
in nutting the military force oi the repnblie upon ihe same footing 
wiui that oi the other Italian states. The troops which the Mo- 
lentines employed in their wars consisted almost entirely of mer- 
cenary soldiers, furmshed by the condottieri, car leaders of bands, 
wlumi the^ took into their pav. 

In the Idngdom of Naples, to which the aoverdgnty of the island 
of Sicily was annexed, tiie feudal government was established in 
the same form, and witili the same defects, as in the other nations 
of Europe, lie frequent and violent revolutians whidi happened 
in that monarchy had considerably increased these ddects, and r^- 
dered them more intolerable. The succession to the crown of 
Naples had been so often interrupted or altered, and so man^y 
princes of foreign blood had, at diferent periods, obtained posses- 

«Hi8tdelaLigaefaitehC*mbn^,parH.rAbMda6ot,Iiv.v. SmicU, 
Storia Civile Yenezlaiia, liv. viiL e. 16, p. S91 Ac 
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•ion of the tlurone, that the Neapolitan, nolnlify had lost, m, a grett 
Measure, that attaehm^ to the hnaij of thor sovereigmL as w^ 
as that reverence for their persons, which, in oik&e texuud kinf^ 
doms, ccmtribnted to set some bo^b to tbe encroachments of w 
barons upon the royal prerogatiye and power. At the same time^ 
the different metenders to the crown, oeing oblked to court the 
basons who afiiered to them, and (m wnose support they dq;«nded 
for tiie success of their daims^lihej^aogmentea thdr i^ivil^ipeB hj 
liberal concessionB, and ccHunred at their boldest nsorpttionB* 
E^en when seated on the thnnie, it was dang^mms for a piinoe^ 
who held his sceptre by a disputed title, to yenture on any st^ 
towards extendkg his own. powm^ or qiewnscrihiiig that of the 
nobles. 

Erom aE these causes, the kingdom oi Niuples was the most tmr- 
bnlent of anyin Enrobe, and the authoiityof its monarehs thekMt 
extensive. Though Ferdinand L, who began his reiapi in the year 
one thousand four hundred and fflxt^-eight, attemptea to break the 
power <^ the aristoGKU^ ; though his son Alphonao. that he mi^ht 
erush it at once by cutting c^ the leaders of greatest reputatimi 
and iniuence anic»^ the Neapolitan barons, ventured to commit 
one of the most parfidioos and crudl actions recorded in historv 
[1487] ; the (»rder of nobles was nevi^rthdess more exasperated 
uaa humbled by thdr measures.* The resentment whicn these 
GoteELges excited was so violent, and the powar of the maleconteant 
QG^es was still so formidable, that to l^ese may be aa oribed t in a 
great degree, the ease and rapidity with ^l>hich CSiades VUUL. osjn^ 
gnered the kingd(»n oi Ni^ples.^ 

The event that gave rise to the vident contests concerning the 
foecession to the crown of Naples and Sicily, which tnougu; so 
many calamities upon these kingdoms, hiQ^[>ened in the thirteenth' 
eentury. Upon the death of the emperor Irederio IL, Manfred^ 
his natural son, ai^ring to the Neapolitan throne, murdered his 
brother, the emperor Conrad [1254] (if we may believe contexnPO<- 
noy historians), and bv that crime obtained possession oi it.^ The 
popes, from their im^lacabk enmity to the nouse of Swabia^ not 
GBJ:f refused to recognise Manfred's titlCj^bot endeavoured to excite 
agamst him some rival capaMe of wresting the sceptre out of his 
hand. Charles, count of Anjou, the luDther of St. Jjouis. king oi 
Trance, undertodL this ; and he received from the popes the inves- 
t^ure of the kingd(»n of Naples and Sicily as a fief held of the holy 
see. The count of Anjou's efforts were crowned with success; 
Manfred fell in battle ; and he took possession of the vacant throne. 
But soon after, Charles sullied the glory which he had acquired, by 
the injustice and cruelty with which ne put to death, by the hands of 
the executioner, Conradin, the last prince of the house of Swabus 
and the rightful heir of the Neapolitan crown. That gallant young 

• GUiimone, bo<* iryiii. cb. 2, vol ii. p. 410, &c ' Ibid. p. 414. 

* Stray. Corp. Hist; Germ. i. 481. Giannone book zviiL cb.^. 
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mince asserted his title, to the last, with a courage worthy of a 
better fate. On the scaffold, he declared Peter, at that time prince, 
and soon after long of Aragon, who had married Man&eas onlf 
daughte]^ his heir | and throwing his glove among the people, he 
entreated that it might be carried to Peter, as the symbol by wnich' 
he conyeyed all his rights to him.* The desire of avenging the in- 
snlt offei^ to royalty, by the death of Conradin, concurred with 
his own ambition, in prompting Peter to take arms in support of 
/ the title which he had acquued. Ezom that period, during almost 
/ two centuries, the houses of Aragon and Anjou contended for the 
• crown of Naples. Amidst a succession of reyolutions more rapid, 
as well as of crimes more atrocious, than whaf occur in the history 
of almost any other kingdom, monarchs, sometimes of the Ara- 
gonese line, and sometimes of the Anffcyin, were seated on the 
throne. At length the princes of thenouse of Aragon obtained 
n.434] such firm possession of this long-disputed inheritance, that 
they transmitted it quietlj to a bastard branch of their family." 

The race of the Angevm kings, however, was not extinct ; nor 
had thev rehnquished their title to the Neapolitan crown. The 
count 01 Maine and Provence, the heir of this familv^ conveyed all 
his rights and pretensions to Louis XI. and to nis successors. 
Charles VIII., as I have ahtjady related, crossed the Alps at the 
head of a powerful armv pl494jj in order to prosecute nis claim 
with a degree of vigour far superior to that which the princes from 
whom he derived it had been capable of exerting. The rapid pro- 
gress of his arms in Italy^ as well as the short time during which 
he enjoyed the fruits of ms success, have already been mentioned, 
and are well known. Frederic, the heir of the illegitimate branch 
of the Araffonese family, soon recovered the t&one of which 
Charles had dispossessed him. Louis XII. and Ferdinand of 
Aragon united against this prince, whom both, though for different 
reasons, considered as an usurper, and agreed to divide his do- 
minions between them [1501]. Frederic, unable to resist the com- 
bined monarchs, each of whom was far his superior in power, 
resigned his sceptre. Louis and Ferdinand, though they had con- 
curred in making the conquest, differed about the division of it ; 
and from allies became enemies. But Gonsalvo de Cordova, partly 
by the exertion of such military talents as gave him a just title to the 
appellation of the Oreat Captain, M^ldck the Spanish historians have 
bestowed upon him ; and partly by such shameless and frequent 
violations of the most solemn engagements, as leave an indelible 
stain on his memory j stripped the French of all that they pos- 
sessed in the Neapobtan dominions, and secured the peaceable 
possession of them to his master. These, together with nis other 
kingdoms, Ferdinand transmitted to his grandson Charles V., 
whose right to possess them, if not altogether incontrovertible 

' Giannone, book zix. ch. 4, § 2. >• Ibid, book zxrl ch. 2. 
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seems, at least, to be as well founded as that wbidi the kings of y^ 
iS^mce set np m opposition to it." ^ 

There is nothing m the political constitution, or interior goyem- 
ment of the dnchy of Milan, so remarkable as to require a particular 
explanation. Bui as the right of succession to that fertile province 
was the cause or the pretext of almost all the witrs earned on in 
Italy during the reign of Charles V.j it is necessary to trace these 
disputes to their source, and to inquire into the pretensions of the 
vanous competitors. ^ 

During the long and fierce contests excited in Itdy by the | 
violence of the Guelph and GhibeUine factions, the family of Yis- ' 
conti rose to great eminence among their fellow-citizens of Milan. 
As the Yisconti had adhered uniformly to the Ghibelline or impe- 
rial interest, they, by way of recompense, received from one emperor 
the dignity of perpetual vicars of the empire in Italy [1354] ;** they 
were created by another duke of Milan [1395]; and, together with 
that title, the possession of the city and its territories was bestowed 
upon them as an hereditary fief.'' John, king of Prance, amonjg 
other expedients for raising money, which the calamities of his 
reign obn^ him to employ, conoescended to give one of his 
daughters m marriage to John Galeazzo Yisconti, the first duke of 
MilaD, from whom he had received considerable sums. Yalentine 
Yisconti, one of the children of tliis marriage, married her cousin, 
Louis, duke of Orleans, the only brother of Charles YI. In their 
marriage-contract, which the pope confirmed, it was stipulated that, 
upon failure of heirs male in the family of Yisconti, ihe duchy or 
Milan should descend to the posterity of Yalentine aud the duke 
of Orleans. That event took olace. In the year one thousand four 
hundred and fort^-seven, Phinp Maria, the last prince of the ducal 
lamily of Yisconti. died. Yanous competitors claimed the succes- 
sion. Charles, duke of Orleans, pleaded his right to it, founded on 
the marriage-contract of his mother, Yalentine Yisconti. Alfonso, 
king of Naples, claimed it in consequence of a will made by Philip 
Maria in his favour. The emperor contended that^ upon the ex- 
tinction of male issue in the family of Yisconti, the nef returned to 
the superior lord, and ought to be re-annexed to the empire. The , 
people of Milan, smitten with the love of liberty which in that age / 
prevailed among the Italian states, declared against the dominion / 
of any master, and established a republican form of govermnent. 

But during the stinggle among so many competitors, the prize 
for whidi they contendSi was seized by one from whom none of 
them apprehended anv daneer. Frauds Sforza, the natural son of 
Jacomuzzo Sforza, whom his courage and abilities had elevated 

" Droits des Bois de France au Bojamne de Sicile. M^m. de Comin. edit 
de Fresnoy, torn. iv. part. ii. p. 5. 
w Petrarch. Epist. ap. Struv. Corp. L p. C26. 
1' Leibnit Cod. Jar. Gent Diplom. yof. I p. 257. 
VOL. I. G 
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from iknb nnk of « peasant to be one of the most eminent aid 
powerfal of the Italian condottieri, haviaig snoeeeded liis father ia 
tlM oommani of the adventnrera who followed his standard, had 
manried » aatiiiil daughter oi the kst dnke of WhoL Upon thia 
^adow of a title Fruicis fotmded his preteoaoiis to the dnchj^ 
which he «ippoited with saoh talents and yaLour as pkeed him si 
last on the ducal tknme. The virtues, as well as a^lities^ with 
which he go^nsmed, induoiiig his subjects to f oi;get the defects ia 
his title, he transmitted his dominions quietly to his son, frooa 
whom ther desoended to his grandson. He was murdered by his 
^»nd-unae, Lodovko, sumamed the Moor, who took j[)OBsessio2i 
of the daeby; bnd his right to it was oonfiiiBed by the mvestituie 
of the en^eror Maadmihan, in the year one thousand four hundred 
and mne ^ 4our.'* 

Louis XI., who took pleasure in depr^aing the princes of the 
Moo(L and who admnrea the nolitioal abilities of l^ranois Bfarza;, 
wmda not pennit tiie duke of OiieanB to tidce any st^ in proseour- 
tkm of his risht to the duohy of Milan. Ludoyioo the Moor kent 
np sQxk a olofle oonnexk>n with Charles YIII., that, during t&s 
greater part of his re^ the daim oi tibe famik of Orleans eoati- 
nued to lie donnant. J^ut when ike crown of Franoe devolved <m 
Louis Xn., dnke of Orleans, he inrtantly asserted the rights of his 
lunily with the aordour which it was natmral to expect, and marched 
at the head of a poweifol annj to support them. Ludoviao 
^orza, ino^able of contending with s«ch a rival, w9R stripped of 
all his dominions in the space of a few days. The king, dad in the 
ducal robes, entered Milan in trinmi^L ; and soon after, Ludovieo, 
having been betrayed by the Swiss in b pay, was sent a prisoner 
into iranoe, amd shut up in the eastle of Loenes^ where he hay un- 
pitied during the remainder of hb days. Li consequence of one oi 
the singular revdutions which occur so frequently in the hist(wy 
of the Milanese, his son, Maxinulian Sforza^ was placed on the 
dmcal throne, of which he kept possession during the reign of 
Louis XII. [1512.] But his sucoeaaor. Francis I., was too ni^- 
sinrited and enterprising tamely to ruinquish Ms title. As soon 
as he was seated u^Km the tlm>ne, he prepared to invade the 
Milanese; and his r^ht of succession to it appears, fixHn tiiis 
dettdl, to have been more natural and more just than that of any 
other ccmipetitar. 

It is unnecessaiy to enter into aof detail wil^ re^>ect to the 
form of government in <]bnoa, iPanna., Modena. and the other in£B- 
rior states of Italy. Their names, indeed, will often occur in'the 
following history. But the power of these states themselves was 
so inconsiderable, that their fate depended little upon their own 
^orts ; and the frequent revolutions which they und^went were 
brought about rather by the operations of the princes who attacked 

M Rit»lm. Hist. Mediol. lib. vi. 654, ap. Stra?. Corp. i. 930. Du Mont, 
Corps Diplom. torn, ill p. ii. 333, ibid. 
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4»r defended tkem, iJMm by anytfaing peraliar in tbeir internal eon- 
jBtitnticHL 

Of the great kingdoms on tliis side id i^ Alps. 6pam is one of 
ihe most oonaideral^; and as it was the hereditary domain of 
Charles V^ as well as the chief source of his povrar and wealth, a 
distinct knowledre of its political oonstitiition is of capital import- 
ance towards iinderBtattding the transaetums of his reign. 

The Yandaks and Goths, who oyertnmfld i^ Boman power in 
8paiiL establi^ed a form of goy«rament in that ooimtry, iod ixtn- 
dnoed customs and ]a!m^, perfectly aimikr to those whidi wove 
established in the zest of Europe by the other viotorions tribes 
which acquired aettknents theare. For some time society ad- 
Tanced, among the iiefw inhabitants ef Spain, by the same steps, 
and seemed to hold the same comae, as in other Enrop^ 
nations [712]. To this jeogess, a sudden stop was pnt by the in- 
Tasion of the Saraoens w Moors from A&ioa. The Goths could 
not withstand the efforts of thear enthosiastie yaLoar, whidi sub- 
dued the greatest pait of Spain, with the same impetuous n^idify 
that distL^guishee all the operations of their arms. l%te conquerors 
intBoduceamto the country in whidi tiiey settlecL the Mahometan 
rdigion, the Arabic language, the manners of the East, together 
wiw that taste for the arts, and that Ioto of eleganoe and splen- 
dour, whidi &e caliphs had begun tp eultiTane among their 
nbiects. 

Sxkdk Gothic BoUes as disdamedto submit to the Moorish yoke, 
ied for re&ige to the inaccessible mountains of Astarias. There 
ibey eomforted themaelTcs. with eiqoying the exerose of i^ 
Ohiistian religion, and with maintaining the authodty of their 
ancient kws. Semg jodned by many of me bddest and most war- 
l&e among thdrcountiTmen, they sallied oirt upon the ai^acent set- 
tifflnents of the Mocas in small parties ; but ▼entoring only upon 
siuMrt excumons at first, they were satisfied with plunder and 
iGfvenge, without thinlring of conquest. By degrees their str^igf^ 
inereased, their views enlarged, a regular goifemment was estab- 
lii^ed amon^them, and they began to aim at extending their terri- 
tories. While they pushed on their attacks with the unr^nittmff 
ardour excited by aod for rel^ion, by tiie desire of vengeance, ana 
by the hope of resouin^ their cotuitry from o]n[»ession; while they 
conducted their operalamis widi the courage nateal to m^ who 
had no other occ^wtion but war, and who were strangers to all 
the arts which corrupt or enfeeble the mind, theMo(»rs gradually 
lost many of the adyantages to whi^ they had been indebted for 
iiieir first success. They tiirew off all dependence on the ca- 
liphs; ^ they nes^ted to preserve a close ecmnexion with their 
oountrvmen in Africa; their emmre in Spain was split into msa^ 
•mall tingdoms; the arts which they eulticTated, togel^ier wim 
the luxury to which these gave rise, relaxed, in some measure, the 

^ Jq^ Sim. AssBMam Hirtor. ltol ficrip> ow s ,^vcLiiLy. !>§. 
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force of their militaiy institutions, and abated the vigour of their 
warlike spirit. The Moors, however, continued stilTt^ be a gal- 
lant people, and possessed great resources. According to the 
magnificent style of the Spanish historians, eight centuries oi 
almost uninterrupted war elapsed, and tluree thousand seven 
hundred battles were fought, before the last of the Moorish king^ 
doms in Spain submitted to the Christian arms rL4!92]. 

As the Christians made their conquests upon the Mahometans at 
various periods, and under different leaders, each formed the terri- 
tory which he had wrested from the common enemy into an inde- 
pendent state. Spain was divided into almost as many separate 
kingdoms as it contained provinces ; in each city of note a petty 
monarch established his throne, and assumed all the ensigns of 
royalty. In a series of years, however, by the usual events of in- 
termarriages or succession, or conquest, all these inferior prin- 
cipalities were annexed to the more powerful kingdoms of Castile 
and of Aragon. At length, by the fortunate marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella [1481], the former the hereditarv monarch of Ara^n, 
and the latter raised to the throne of Castile by the affection other 
subjects, all the Spanish crowns were united, and descended in the 
same line. 

From this period, the political constitution of Spain be^ to 
assume a regular and uniform appearance ; the j^emus of its go- 
vernment may be delineated, and the progress of its Laws and maib- 
ners may be traced, with certaintv. Notwithstanding the singular 
revolution which the invasion of the Moors occasioned in Spain, 
and the peculiarity of its fate, in being so long subject to the Ma- 
hometan yoke, the customs introduces by the Vandals and Goths 
had taken such deep root, and were so thoroughly incorporated 
with the frame of its government, that in everv province which the 
^ Christians recovered fix)m the Moors, we find the condition of indi- 
viduals, as well as the political constitutioiL nearly the same as in 
other nations of Europe. Lands were heldf by the same tenure; 
justice was dispensed m the same form ; the same privileges were 
claimed bv the nobility, and the same power exercised by the cortes, 
or general assembly oi the kingdom. Several circumstances con- 
tributed to secure this permanence of the feudal institutions in 
Spain, notwithstanding fiie conquest of the Moors, which seemed 
to have overturned them. Such of the Spaniards as preserved their 
independence adhered to their ancient customs, not only from at- 
tachment to them, but out of antipathy to the Moors, to whose 
ideas concerning property and government these customs were to- 
tally repugnant. Even among the Christians, who submitted to 
the Moorish conquerors, and consented to become their subjects, 
ancient custonfi were not entirely abolished. They were permitted 
to retain their rdigion, their laws concermng private property, their 
forms of administering justice, and their mode of levying taxes. 
I The followers of Mahomet are the only enthusiasts who have umted 
f the spirit of toleration with zeal for making proselytes, and who, 
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al the same time that th6y took ariiis to ptopsugBkie the doctniie 6? ^f'^'^*^ 
their prophet, pennitted such as wotdd not embrace it to adhere to '"'"*"' 
their own tenets, and to practice their own rites. To this pecu- 
liarity in the eenius of the Mahometan religion, as well as to the 
desire which the Moors had of reconciling the Christians to their 
yoke^ it was owing that the ancient manners and laws in Spain 
survived the yiolent shock of a conquest, and were permittea to 
subsist, notwithstanding the introduction of a new rdigion, and a 
new form of eovemment into that country. It is obvious, from all 
these particulars, that the Christians must have found it extremely 
easy to re-establish manners and government on their ancient 
foundations, in those provinces of Spain which they wrested suc- 
cessively from the Moors. A considerable part of the people re- 
tained such a fondness for the customs, and such a reverence for 
tiie laws of their ancestors, that, wishing to see them completely 
restored, they were not only willing but eager to resume the 
former, and to recognize the authority of the latter. 

But though the feudal form of government, with all the institu- 
tions which characterise it, was thus preserved entire in Castile and 
Aragon, as well as in all the kingdoms which depended on these / 
crowns, there were certain peculiarities in their political constitu- ( 
tions which distinguish them from those of any other country in 
Europe. The royal prerogative, extremely Umited in every feudal * 
kingdom, was circumscribed in Spain within such narrow bounds / 
as reduced the power of the severely almost to nothing. The 
privileges of the nobility were ^reat m proportion, and extended 
so far, as to border on absolute mdependence. The immunities of 
the cities were likewise greater than in other feudal kingdoms : 
they possessed considerable influence in the cortes, and they aspired 
at obtaining more. Such a state of society, in which the pohtical 
machine was so ill adjusted, and the sevend members of the le^- 
kture so improperly balanced, produced internal disorders in the 
kingdoms of Spain, which rose beyond the pitch of turbulence and 
anarchy usual under the feudal government. The whole tenor of 
the Spanish history confirms the truth of this observation ; and 
when the mutinous spirit, to which the genius of their policy gave 
birth and vigour, was no lonjger restramed and overawed by the 
immediate dread of the Moorish arms, it broke out into more jfre- 
quent insurrections against the government of their princes, as well 
as more outrageous insults on their dignity, than occur in the 
annals of any other country. These were accompanied at some 
times with more liberal sentiments concerning the rights of the 
peo;^le, at other times with more elevated notions concerning the 
privile^s of the nobles, than wore common in other nations. 

In the principality of Catalonia^ which was annexed to the king- 
dom of Aragon, the impatience oi the people to obtain a redress of 
their grievances having prompted them to take arms against 
their sovereisrn, John II. [1462], they, by a solemn deed, recalled 
tiie oath of aUegiance which they had sworn to him, declared him 
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and Us poetenty to be uaworihy of the thKonoL^* andendAayoand 
to estaUSsh a repubOcaii form of gorecninfiByL k order to seoare 
the perp^iual enjoyment of that Wb&ctj after wmch they ao^ured*^ 
Neady abovt the same period, the induDatioiL of the Castifian no- 
bility aaainst the weak and flagitious achninistratton of Henry IV. 
hftnng led them to combine against hin^ they arrogated, as one of 
the privileges belonging to their order, the lixht of trying and 
of passing sentence on their sovereign. That the exercise ^ this, 
power might be as public and solenm as the pretension to it was 
DoldL they summoned all the nobility of their party to meet at AviLa 
P.4d5] ; a spadons theatre was erected in a plain, without the waQa 
of the town^ aa image representing the Idng was seated on a 
throne, dad in royal robes, with a crown on its hesd, a sceptre in 
its hand, and the sword of justice by its side. The accusatioiL 
against the king was read, and the sentence of deposition was pro* 
nonnced in presence of a numerous assembly. At the dose of the 
first article of the charge, the Archbishop of Toledo adyanced and 
tore the crown from the head of the image; at the dose of the 
second, the Gonde de PLacentia snatched the sword of justice from 
, i(s side; at liie doseof the third, the Conde deBenevente wrested 
; tiie sceptre from its hand; at the dose of the last, Don Dieoo 
Lopez ae Stnniga tumbled it headlong from the throne. At the 
same instant Don Alfoaizo, Henry's brother, was proclaimed 'Kids 
of Castile and Leon in his stead.^' 

The most daring leaders of faction would not have ventured on 
tiiese measures, nor have conducted them with sudi public cere- 
mony, if the sentiments of the people conoenung the royal dignity 
had not been so formed by the laws and policy to which they were 
accustomed both in Castile a^ Catalonia^ as prepared them to 
Improve of such extraordinary proceedings, or to acquiesce in thenu 
In Aragon the form of ^vemment was monarchicaJL but the 
genius and and maxims of it were purdy r^ublican. The kinffSy 
who were long dective, retained only the shadow oi power ; the 
real exercise of it was in the cortes, or parliament of ihe kingdonu 
This si]g;>reme assembly was composed of four different arms or 
members : the nobility of the first rank; the equestrian order, or 
nobility of the second class ; the representatives of the dties and 
towns, whose right to a place in the cortes, if we may give credit 
to the historians of Aragon, was coeval with the constitution; the 
eodesiastical order, composed of the dietaries of the church, to- 
gether with the representatives of the inferior dergy.** No law 
oould pass in this assembly without the assent of every single 

i« ZnriU, Amalet a« Arag. tow. W. US, 115, &o. 

" Ferrera, Hift d'Efl^agne, torn. vii. p. 92. P. Origans, B^roL d'E^ago^ 
torn, iil p. 155. L. llaniUBoa Sicdoa, de B«b. Hispui. apad SdraAti aaofL 
Bin».fd.42d. 

» liarian. J^t lib. zzziii. oh. 9. 

^ Fonna de cekbrar Cortes en AragoD^ por Geron. MatisL 
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J who hsA a right to wte.* Without the wsrmnaoD. of the 

•OKtoi no tax ooold oe hiq^oeed; oowar eould tw deekred; no 
pace ooiild be eoadoded; no money could be coined; nor oooM 
a^ atteiation be made in ike ooirent i^peeie.'^ The power ci re* 
viewing tiie proceedings of all infbrior ootuts, the pnvilMe of in- 
fpeotkig e?erj department of administration, and me lignt of re> 
oressmg all gnevances, belonged to the cortes. Nor ^d those ^o 
eonoehred themsehes to be aggrieved address the cortes in the 
hsmMe tone of sapplieants, and petition for redress; liier de- 
manded it as the birthright of freemen, and required the enaraians 
ol ihdr liberty to decide with, respect to the points which they i 
laid before them." This sorereign court was at\d daring sereru 
oentmries eyeew year^ bnt, in ocmseqiienoe <^ a regnb^tkm intro- 
dneed about the beginning <^ the fourteenth century, it was oon- 
foked from that period omj once in two years. After it was as- 
sembled, the king nad no right to pr(»rogue or dissolve it without 
its own eonsent ; and the sessicm continued fortr days.^ 

Not satisfied with having erected su<^ f<»midalde barriers against 
the emsoadmients of the royal prerogative, ncnr wiHinf to commit 
tibe hcAb guardianship of their liberties entirely to Ihe vigilance and 
authority of an assembly simikr to tiie diets, states-general, and 
parHaments, in whieh the other feudal nations havepU^ed so much 
oonfidenoe, the Aragonese had recourse to an insti&ition peculiar 
to themselves, and elected hjudiza, or supreme judee. l%is magis- / ^^ 
trate, whose oSkcb bore s(»De resemblance to liiat oi the ephori in ' 
ancient Spflorta, acted as the protector of the people and ihe eomp- 
trdOer of the prince. The person of the justiza was sacared, his 
power and jurisdiction almost unbounded. He was the supreme 
late ipre t er of the laws. Not only inferior judges, but the Icings 
themselves, were bound to consult nim in every okmbtfal case, and 
to reedve his responses with implicit deference.** An appeal lay 
to him from the roval judges, as well as from those appomted by 
the barons within t£eir respective territories. Even when no appeal 
was made to him, he could interpose by his own authority, prohibit 
the ordinary judge to proceed, take immediate cognisance of the 
cause himsdi, and remove the party accused to the mtmifrntation, 
or prison of me state, to which no person had aocess but by his 
permission. His power was exerted with no less vigour and effect 
m superintending the administration of government, than in re^- 
latnig the course of justice. It was ihe prerogative of the justiza 
to inspect the conduct of the king. He had a title to review all 
tiie royal proclamations and patents, and to declare whether or not 

^ Martel. Forma de Celebr. p. 2. 

^ Hier. Blanca, Comment. Ber. Aiagon, ap. Schot Script Hispan. voL iil 
p. 760. 

» Martel Forma de Celebr. p. 2. ^ Hier. Blanca, Comment. 768. 

^ Blanca has preserved tw« responses of the jostiza to James IL, who 
x^gned towards the elose of the thurteenth century. Bhnca, 748. ^ 
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they weie agreeable to law, and on^ht to be carried into executioiL 
He, by his sole authoritjr, could exclude any of the king's ministers 
from ihe conduct of affairs, and call them to answer for their mal- 
administration. He himself was accountable to the cortes only for 
the manner in which he discharged the duties of this high office, 
and j^rformed functions of the greatest importance that could be 
committed to a subject.** (31) 

It is evident from a bare enumeration of the privileees of the 
Aragonese cortes, as well as of the rights belonging to the justiza, 
that a very small portion of power remained in the hands of the 
king. The Aragonese seem to have been solicitous that their 
monarchs should Joiow and feel this state of impotence to which 
they were reduced. Even in swearing allegiance to their sovereign, 
an act which ought naturally to be accompanied with professions of 
submission and respect, they devised an oath in such a form as to 
remind him of his dependence on his subjects. "We," said the 
justiza to the king in the name of his high-spirited barons, "who 
are each of us as srood, and who are altogether more powerful than 
you, promise obedience to your government, if you maintain our 
rights and liberties; but if not, not." Conformably to this oath 
they established it as a fondamental article in their constitution, 
that if the king should violate their rights and privileges, it was 
lawful for the people to disclaim him as their sovereign and to elect 
another, even though a heathen, in his place.^ The attachment of 
the Aragonese to this singular constitution of government was ex- 
treme, tuid their respect for it approached to superstitious venera- 
tion. (32) In the preamble to one of their laws they declare, that 
such was the barrenness of their country, and the poverty of ihe 
inhabitants, that, if it were not on account of the liberties by which 
they were distinguished from other nations, the people W9uld 
abandon it, and go in quest of a settl^nent to some more fruitful 
region.*' 

In Castile there were not such peculiarities in the form of govern- 
ment as to establbh any remarkable distinction between it and that 
of the other European nations. The executive part of government 
was committed to the king, but with a prerogative extremely 



limited. The legislative authority resided in the cortes, which vras 
composed of the nobility, the dignified ecclesiastics, and the repre- 
sentatives of the cities. The assembly of the cortes in Castile was 
very ancient, and seems to have been almost coeval with the con- 
stitution. The members of the tluree different orders who had a 
right of suffrage, met in one place, and deliberated as one collective 
boidy, the decisions of whicn were regulated by the sentiments of 
the majority. The right of imposing taxes, of enacting laws, and 
of redressing grievances, belonged to this assembly : and. in order 
to secure the assent of the king to such statutes and regulations aa 

^ Hier. Blanca, Comment pp. 747, 755. 
» Ibid. p. 720. « Ibid. p. 761. 
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weie deemed salutary or beneficial to the kingdom, it was nsnal in 
tlie ecKrtes to take no step towards granting money, nntil all busi- 
ness relative to the public welfare was concluded. The representa- 
tives of cities seem to have obtained a seat very early in tie cortes 
of Castile, and soon acquired such influence and credit as were very 
uncommon, at a period when the splendour and pre-eminence of 
the nobilil^ had eclipsed or depressed all other orders of men. 
The number of members from cities bore such a proportion to that 
of the whole collective body, as rendered them extremely respect- 
able in the cortes. (33) Tjie de^ee of consideration which they 
possessed in the state may be estimated by one event. Uj)on the 
death of John I. [1390] a council of regency was anpomted to 
govern the kingdom during the minority of his son. It was com- 
posed of an equal number of noblemen and of deputies chosen by 
tiie cities; the latter were admitted to the same nmk, and invested 
with the same powers, as prelates and grandees of the first order.** 
But though the members of communities in Castile were elevated 
above the condition wherein they were placed in other kingdoms of 
Eiffope, though they had attained to such political importance, that 
even the proud and jealous spirit of the feudal aristocracy could 
not exclude them from a considerable share in government ; yet the 
nobles, notwithstanding these acquisitions of the commons, con- 
tinued to assert the privileges of their order, in opposition to the 
crown, in a tone extremely nigh. There was not any body of no- 
bility in Europe more distinguished for independence of spirit, 
haug:htiness of deportment, and bold pretensions than that of 
Castile. The history of that monarchy affords the most striking 
examples of the vigilance with which they observed, and of the 
vigour with which they opposed, every measure of their kings, that 



tended to encroach on theirjurisdicnon, to dimiimh their dignity, 
or to abridge their power. Even in their ordinary intercourse with 
their monarchs they preserved such a consciousness of their rank, 
that the nobles of the first order claimed it as a privilege to be 
covered in the royal presence, and approached their sovereigns 
rather as equals than as subjects. , kJ 

The constitutions of the subordinate monarchies which dependecr ^ 
on the crowns of Castile and Aragon, nearly resembled those of the 
kingdoms to which they were annexed. In all of them the dignity 
ana independence of tne nobles were great; the immunities and 
power of the cities were considerable. 

An attentive observation of the singular situation of Spain, as 
well as the various events which occurred there, from the invasion 
of the Moors to the union of its kingdom under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, will discover the causes to which all the peculiarities in 
its political constitution I have pointed out, ought to be ascribed. 

£& the provinces of Spain were wrested from the Mahometans 
gradually and with (Acuity, the nobles who followed the standard 

*> Marian. Hist. lib. xviiL c. 15. 
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of SDf eimuiit iMder in these imn^ emqjaetei Bioi for Mm akme^ 
but for themielTes. TSaej daimed a sbm m tie incb ifkioh tbnr 
valour hid won bom the enemy, and tiieir pioi^»erify and power 
meietBed, in proportion as Idie temtoir of the lomee ertended. 

Doling their perpetual wan with the Mooib. the maatatka of 
the sevml kingilDnis in Spain derpended so mxaiL on their noldea^ 
tiiat it heesme necessary to eonciliate their goodwill by sneeesaiTB 
giants of new honours and privileges. By the time that any prinee 
eonld establiah his dominicm in a eo^qonred jprofinee, the greater 
part of Ha temtory was parodied out by hnn among Ms baranfl^ 
with such jurisdictaon and umnunities as raised thm almoat to 
sovereign power. 

At the same time, the kingdoms ereeted in so many diffident 
Qoniers of l^pain ware of inoonsideral^ eadesat. The pettvmonardL 
was but little elevated above his nobles. They, fedmg tn^nsdyes 
to be ahnost Ms equals, acted as such; and could not look up to 
ikaa kings of such limited domains with the same- revereaiee that the 
sovereigns of the great mcmarchies in Eur(^ were viewed by Ihebr 
si^Ms. (34) 

While these circumstances concurred in exaitmg the BobiBty, 
sod in depressing the royal authority^ there were other eauaes 
which raised the dties in Sj^ain to consideration and power. 

As the open counti^, during the wars with the Moors, was per- 
petually exposed to tne incursions of the ^emy, with whom no 
peaoe or truce was so permanent as to prove anv lasting secudty, 
adf-preservati(m oMiged persons of all ranks to fix Iheir residenoe 
in plaoes of strength, llie cashes oi the barons, which, in otber 
iXMmtries, afforded a commodious retreat from the depredations of 
bnditti, or from the traonent violence of any interior oommotioiL 
were unable to resist an enemy whose (^>erations were conducted 
with regular and persevering vigour. Cities, in wMeh great num* 
bers umted for tiieir mud^uaTder^ice, were tlM^ onhr places in whidi 
pec^le could reside with an^ ^nx)^>ect of safety. To this was owing 
md rapid growth of ^M>se cities in Spain of which the Christians 
recovered possession. All who fled &om the Moorish yoke resorted 
to ikeaoi, as to an asn^Mm ^ and in them, the gret^r nart of those 
iHlo took the Add agaonst the l^^ometams, established their 
fkmilies. 

Several of ^se dties, during a longer or shorter course of years, 
were the capitals of little states^ ana enjoyed all the advantages 
wMch accelerate ihe increase of inhabitants in every place that is 
the seat of government. 

IVom theie concurring causes, the number of cities in SpadiL at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, had become considerable, 
and they were pec^led far beyond the proportion which was com- 
mon in otiier parts of Europe, except m Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries^ The Moors had introduced manufEictures into those dties, 
while under their dominion. The Christians, who, by intermixture 
^th them, had learned their arts, continued to cultivate these. 
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Titdfi^ in sef^rerol ^ fhe l^)«Dish toinn, li^B^^ 
aa witk ?i|paBr ; and tke spirit of oonmieree oo&^ued to preserve 
the nttmber of ibm inhabitania, as i^ sense of dmger haa first in* 
duced them to crowd together. 

As the Spanii^ dties were populvosi, hmdit of ik» inhaibitfl&tf 
were of a raok sx^eiior to those who resided in towns in other 
oonntries of Europe^ Thai cause, whieh ccmtrifaTited ^efly to 
their pcmnlatkm, affected eaoally persons of erery ocnsditioB, who 
locked thither pronascnoiu^y in order to iad shdt^ there, or in 
hopes (^ niaking a stand agraonsttbe eaemy, with greater adrantag^ 
than in any other statioiL TDie pcnons deeted asth^ r^nresenta- 
tives in the oortes l:^ the eities, or promoted to offices of trust and 
di^ty in the government of tke emmnumty, were often, as will 
appear from traaaactioBa whidi I shall hereafter rekte, of sadi 
consideraUe rank in the kingrfom, at reflected kstre on uieir i3(m- 
stitnents, and on the stotioBs wherein tiiiey were placed. 

As it was impeesiblfr to eanj on a cantaBnal war against the 
Moors» without some other military foice ^an that which tiie 
barons were obliged to bring into the ^dd, k conseqne&ce of Hie 
feudal tennresL it became necessary to have some troops, partaeiK 
lady abody of light cavabv, in constant pi^. It was one of the 
privileges of the nobles» tlu^ their lands were exempt from tile 
Doiden (^ taxes. The diaiqge of »ipporting the troops reqm«[ 
tiie pnbliG safety fell wholly npcm the dties ; and their kings, bemff 
obliged firemiently to a^y to them for aid, found it necessary, to 
gain their favour by conceaaiona, which not only extended ikmr w^< 
munities, but added to their wealth and power. 

When the inftuence <d all these cirouj^itaiiees, peculiar to Spen^ 
is added to the gqieral and ccmunon causes^ wmch ccmtributed to 
aggrandize cities in other oountries of Europe, this will fuOv* a^ 
count {os the extensive privileges which they acquired, as well as 
fbr the extraordinary consideration to which ^ey attained, in all 
th^ Spanish kingdoms. (35) 

By these exorratant^piiyileffes of tiie nobility, and tiiiis unusual 
power of the cities in Spain, the royal p»x)gatiye was hemmed in 
on every side, and reduced within very narrow bounds. Senable 
of thi& and impatient oi such restraint^ seroral monarchs endeap 
Youred, at yarioas jmietures and by different means, to enlarge raeir 
own jurisdiction. Their jipwer, however, or their abilities, were so 
unequal to the undertakn^ that tiieir efforts were attended with 
little success. But when Ferdinand and Isabella found themsdves 
at the head of the united kingdoms of Spain, and delivered from 
the danger and interruption of domestic wars, they were not only 
in a condition to resume, but w»e able to prosecute with advan- 
tage, the schemes for extending the prerogaave, which their ances- 
tors had attempted in vain. rercHnand's profound sj^city in con- 
certing his measures, his persevering industry in conducting them, 
and his uncommon address in carrying them into execution, fitted 
him admirably for an undertaking which required all these talents. 
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As the overgrown power and high pretensions of the nobilitv 
were what the monarchs of Spain felt most sensibly, and bore with 
the greatest impatience, the great object of Ferdinand's policy was 
to reduce these within more moderate bounds. Under various pre- 
texts, sometimes by violence, more frequently in consequence of 
decrees obtained in the courts of law. he wrested from tne barons 
a great part of the lands which had been granted to them by the 
incensiaerate bounty of former monarchs, particularly dnrmg the 
feeble and profuse rei«n of his predecessor, Henry IV. BLe did 
not give the entire conduct of affairs to persons of noble birth, who 
were accustomed to occupy every department of importance in 
peace or in war, as if it had oeen a priTileffc peculiar to their order 
to be employed as the sole counsellors ana nunisters of the crown. 
He often transacted business of great consequence, without their 
intervention, and bestowed many offices of power and trust on new 
men, devoted to his interest.^ He introduced a degree of state 
and dig^ty int9 his court, which, being little known in Spain while 
it remained split into many small kingaoms, taught the nobles to 
approach their sovereign with more ceremony, and gradually ren- 
dered him the object oi greater deference and respect. 

The annexing the masterships of the three military orders of St. 
Jago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, to the crown, was another expe- 
dient by which Ferdinand greatly augmented the revenue and power 
of the kings of Spain. These orders were instituted, in imitation of 
those of the Knights Templars and of St. John of Jerusalem, on pur- 
pose to wage perpetual war with the Mahometans, and to project 
the pilgrims ^mo visited Compostella, or other places of eminent 
sanctity in Spain. The zeal and superstition of the aees in which 
they were founded, prompted persons of every rank to bestow such 
liberal donations on those holy warriors, that, in a short time, they 
engrossed a considerable share in the property and wealth of the 
kingdom, l^e masterships of tJiese orders came to be stations of 
the greatest power and opulence to which a Spanish nobleman 
could be advanced, l^ese hieh dignities were in the disposal of 
the bikhts of the order, and placed the persons on whom they con- 
ferredthem almost on a level with their sovereign. (36) Ferdmand, 
unwiUing that the nobility, whom he considered as already too 
formidable, should derive such additional credit and influence from 
possessing the government of these wealthy fraternities, was 
solicitous to wrest it out of their hands, and to vest it m the 
crown. His measures for accomplishing this were wisely planned, 
and executed with vigour ^ \lilIo and 14931. . By address, by pro- 
mises, and by threats, he prevailed on the knighto of each order to 
place Isabella and mm at the head of it. Innocent YIII. and 
Alexander VI. gave this election the sanction of papal authority; * 

^ Zarita, Annales de Arag. torn. ▼!. p. 22. 
»• Marian. Hbt lib. xxv. c. 6. 

** Zurita, Annalea, torn. y. p. 22. iElii Anton. Nebrissensis rerum a Fer- 
f^mand. et Elizab. gwtaram decades ii. apud Schot Script. Hispan. 1 860. 
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and subsequent pontiffs rendered the annexation of these master- 
ships to the crown perpetual 

While Ferdinand, by this measure, diminished the power and in- 
fluence of the nobility, and added new lustre or authority to the 
crown, he was taking other important steps with a yiew to the 
same object. The sovereign jurisdiction, which the feudal barons 
exercised within their own territories, was the pride and distinction 
of their order. To have invaded openly a privilege which they 
prized so highly, and in defence of which they would have run so 
eagerly to arms, was a measure too daring for a prince of Eerdi- 
namd*s cautious temper. He took advantage, however, of an op^ 
portmdty which the state of his kingdoms ana spirit of his people 
presented him, in order to undermine what he durst not assault. 
The incessant depredations of the Moors, the want of discipline 
among the troops which were employed to oppose them, the fre- 
quent civil wars Dctween the crown and the nobility, as well as the 
undisc€»imig rage with which the barons carried on their ^private 
wars with each other, filled all the provinces of Spain with disorder. 
Eapine, outrage, and murder, became so common, as not only to 
interrupt commerce, but in a great measure to suspend all inter- 
course between one place and another. That security and protec- 
tion, which men expect from entering into civil society, ceased in a 
^reat degree. Internal order and ^police, while the feudal institu- 
tions remained in vigour, were so httle objects of attention, and the 
administration of justice was so extremely feeble, that it would 
have been vain to have expected relief from the established laws or 
the ordbary jud^. But the evil became so intolerable, and the 
inhabitants of cities, who were the chief sufferers, grew so impa- 
tient of this anarchy, that self-preservation forced tnem to have re- 
course to an extraordinary remedy. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century [1260], the cities in the kingdom of Aragon, and, 
after their example, those in Castile, formed themselves into an 
association, distinguished by the name of the Holp Brotherhood, 
They exacted a certain contribution from each of the associated 
towns ; they levied a considerable body of troops, m order to pro- 
tect travellers, and to pursue criminals; thev appointed JM^Sps, 
who opened their courts in various parts of the tmgdom. Who- 
ever was guilty of murder, robbery, or of any act that violated the 
public peace, and was seized by the troops ot the brotherhood, was 
carried before judges of their nomination, who, without paying any 
regard to the exclusive and sovereign jurisdiction which the lord of 
the place might claim, tried and condemned the criminals. By the 
establishment of this fraternity, the prompt and impartial suiminis- 
tration of justice was restored; and, together with it. internal 
tranquillity and order began to return. The nobles alone mur- 
mur»i at this salutary institution. They complained of it as an 
encroachment on one of their most valuable privileges. They re- 
monstrated against it in a high tone; and, on some occasions, 
refused to grant any aid to tne crown, unless it were abolished. 
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FeidiiuuML itoweyer; ins semible not oilj to the sood effects of 
the ffolp Brotherhood with respect to the police of nis domiiikiiis, 
bat peroeived its tendency to aibridee. and at length to aimihilate, 
the Territorial jarisdiction of the no Imitj. He ooontenaaeed it on 
ef&cy occasion. He svTOorted it Krr& ^e whole force of royal 
aut^ritv ; and, besides the ezpedionti employ ed b v him in eoai- 
men with the other monarohs of Europe, he availed nimself of this 
institatioiL which was peculiar to his kinsdom, in order to limit 
and abolish that independent juiisdietionoi the nobilitv, idudi was 
BO less inconsistent with the anthodty of the prince, dan with tiie 
Mder of society. (37) 

Bat though E'erdinaiid by these meaeares oonsitei^ly enhiiged 
tibe boundaries of his premgatiye, and aoqvdsed a degree of in- 
flnence and power hr heYoniiwbai any of his prodecess(»rs had en- 
joyed, yet the Iknitations of i3ae royal aothorit^, as well as the 
barriers gainst its ennroachmeats, oontniiied to be many and 
fA3[ong. The f^idt of libecty was Tigmmis among the pemile of 
^[Ndn; the ^lint of indcqaoidenee was hi^ among ike moral^; 
and thott^ the lo?e of glory, peenliarto the Bpamaxds in emr 
period d iJ^eai history, prompted tiiem to su^iport Eerdiaaiid wim 
seal in his fonogn opennaons, and to aiioidhnn mohaid as cnaUfld 
him not only to undertake but to exeoute great enterprises, he 
leagned ovor his sul^ects with a ^urisdictigQ loss extensiire thn 
that of any of the great manarchs m Europe. It wiH a|ipear £ram 
many passages in the folk^inng history, that, dadng a eonnfardbfe 
part en the resgn of his soocessor Chades V.,'diBpraEOgatEre of tfae 
Spanish crown was equally oircumsoribed. 

4iThe andent government and laws in Irance so nearly sesembled 
those of the otiEter feudal kingdoms, that socha dolail with respect 
to them as was necessary, in ordo: to convey bcoob idea of 1^ 
nature and effieots of the peeuliar institations wMfih toc^ i^aoe m 
Spain, would be superfluous. In the view which I have exhibited 
of the means by which the Erench monarohs aoiiuiied such a full 
iXMrnmaud of the national force of their kingdriw, as enabled them 
to engage in extennve schemes of foreign operation, I have already 
pointed out the great steps by wbidnmBy advanoed towards amore 
ample possession of political power, and a mone nnoontrdled 
exercise of tiieir loyaL prerof^ative. AllthatnowvemainBistotadie 
notice of su^ particulars m the eonstitutioiL of Eranee as serve 
dther to distinguish it from that of other eountrioB, or tend to 
throw any li^ht on Ihe transactiflns of that pedod^to which the 
following History extends. 

^ Under the Er^ich manarchs of the first vaeei the royal prerof;a- 
tive was very inconsiderable. The general assendiiies of l^e natran 
which met annually at stated seasons, extended their authority to 
every departmwit of government. The power of electing kinga^ of 
enacting laws, of redresmng grievances, of conlBrring donations en 
the prince, cd passing judgment in l^e last resort, wit hresj^e ct to 
every persoDy Mid to every eaaset, resided in this giw convent 
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tke nation. Under tiie seeond race of kinss, notwitiiBtandingtiie 
power aaid nykodonr which the eonqnesta of Ghademagne added to 
the eopqwn, the general aasemblies of the nation cantinned to posseas 
csisBOBiye authority. The risht of determining whidi of the royal 
family should be placed on the throne, was vested in them. Tkd 
]^rinoes. elevated to that dignity by their snffirage, were aeonstomed 
Mjgularly to call and to consult thiem with respeet to every affioir of 
importance to the state, and without their consent no law was 
passed, and no new tax was kvied. 

But by the time that Hudi Capet, the father of tiie third race of 
Idsgs, took possession of the i^ne (^ Fraisee, Bfoxsk chaaaoes had 
Iffij^pened in the political state of i^ kingdom, as fiOBsdecably 
a&oted the power and jurisdiction of the general assembly of the 
nation. The n^ antii(»ity, in the hands of tiie degenerate pos- 
tmty of Charlemagne, had dwindled into insigmfieance and eon- 
tem^. i^ry conncbmUe proprietor of land had fbnned his 
tenitory into a baronv, almost independent of tiie sovereign. Hie 
idnkes or govemors oi provinces, the oaants or governors of towns 
aad«maLl distriets, and the great offioens of the crown, had ren- 
dered tdttse dienitbs, which originally were granted onlv during 
j^Basnreorforlif&hereditaiyintheirfuniHes. Each of these had 
Asrarped all the t^Ab whicdi hitherto had been deemed the distine- 
tifiBs of royalty, partionhoiy the privikges of dispensing justice 
witinn their own domains, of coimng money, and of wagii^ war. 
Sfery district was governed by local customs, acknowledgeda dis- 
tinct lord, and punraod a separate interest The formality of doing 
homage to then: sorereign, was ahnoat the only act of sulneotion 
which those haughty barons would perform, and that bound them 
90 larther i^ian tiiegr wece witling to acknowledge its obliga- 
#m.(a8J . . 

In a kmgdom broken into so many independent JMnrmies. hardty 
MD^ common piincii^e of union remEuned; and the general assem- 
bly, in its deliberations, could scarcely consider the nation as 
&cming one body, or eatidilii^ common regnktions to be of equal 
force in evervpturt Witiiin the innnediate domains of the crown, 
the king migat publish laws, and thev were obeyed, because there 
he was atdaiowledged as tiie only lord. But if he hadidmed at r^- 
deoEBig these laws general, that would have alarmed tiie bimms as 
an encroachment upon the iBdeopendenee of their jurisctiction. The 
banons, when met m the great national convention, avoided with no 
leas caire, l^e enacting of general kws to be observed in every part 
of the kingdom, because the execution of them nnist have been 
fested in the kin^ and would have enlarged that paramount power 
'widxk was the obiojt of tiieir jealousy. Thus, und^ the descendants 
of Hn^ Capet, the states^general (for that was tiie name by which 
&B supreme assembhr of the Ibrenon nation came then to be distin- 
fDKdied) lost thueir tegmlative authority, or at least entirely re- 
Bnqaished the exeioise of it. Erom that period, the jurisdiction of 
tiie states^general extencted no lartiier than to tiie inqsosition of 
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new tares, the determination of questions with respect to the right 
of succession to the crown, the settling of the regency when the 
preceding monarch had not fixed it by nis will, ana the presenting 
remonstrances enumerating the grievances oi which the nation 
wished to obtain redress. 

As. during several centuries, the monarchs of Europe seldom de- 
manded extraordinary subsidies of their subjects, and the other 
events which required the interposition of the states rarely oc^ 
curred, their meetings in France were not frequent. They were 
summoned occasionally by their kings when compelled by their 
wants or by their fears to nave recourse to the mat convention oi 
their pteople ; but they did not, like the diet in Germany, the cortes 
in Spain, or the parliament in England, form an essential member 
of the constitution, the regular exertion of whose powers was re- 
quisite to give vigour and order to government. 

When the states of France ceased to exercise legislative autho- 
rity, the kings began to assume it. They ventured at first on acts 
of legislation with great reserve, and after taking every precaution 
that could prevent their subjects from being alarmed at the exercise 
of a new power. They did not at once issue their ordinances in a 
tone of authority and command. They treated with their subjects ; 
they pointed oul what was best ; and allured them to comply with 
it. By degrees, however, as the prerogative of the crown extended, 
and as the supreme jurisdiction of the royal courts came to be 
established, the kings of France assumed more oi)enly the style 
and authority of lawgivers; and, before the beginning of xhe 
fifteenth century, the complete legislative power was vested in the 
crown. (39) 

Having secured this important acquisition, the steps which led 
to the right of imposing taxes were rendered few and easy. The 
people, accustomed to see their sovereigns issue ordinances, by 
their sole authority, which regulated points of the greatest conse^ 
quence with respect to the property of their subjects, were not 
alarmed when they were required, by the royal edicts, to contribute 
certain sums towards supplying the exigencies of government, and 
carrying forward the measures of the nation. When Charles VIL 
and Louis XI. first ventured to exercise this new power, in the 
manner in which I have ah-eady described, the gradual increase of 
the royal authority had so imperceptibly prepared the minds of the 
people of France for this innovation, that it excited no commotion 
in the kingdom, and seems scarcely to have given rise to any mur- 
mur or complaint. 

When the kings of France had thus engrossed everjr power 
which can be exerted in government ; when the right of making 
laws, of levying money, of keening an army of mercenaries in con- 
stant pay, of declaring war, ana of concludmg peace, centred in the 
crown, the constitution of the kingdonij which, under the first race 
of kings, was nearly democratical: which, under the sec9nd race, 
became an aristocracy ; terminatea, under the third race, in a pure 
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jnonarchy. Everything that tended to preserve the appearance, or 
revive the memoiy, of the ancient mixed government, seems m>m 
that period to have been industrionslj avoided. During the long 
and active reign of Francis L, the variety as well as extent of whose 
operations obliged him lay many heavy unpositions on his subjects, 
the states-general of France were not once assembled, nor were the 
people once allowed to exert the power of taxing themselves, which^ 
according to the original ideas of feudal government, was a right 
essential to every freeman. 

Two things, however, remained, which moderated the exercise of 
the regal prerogative^ and restrained it within such bounds as pre- 
served the constitution of France from degenerating into mere i 
despotism. The rights and privileges claimed by the nobility, must 
be considered as one barrier apunst the absolute dominion of the 
crown. Though the nobles of France had lost that political power 
which was vested in their order as a body, they still retained the 
personal rights and pre-eminence which tney derived from their 
rank. They preserved a consciousness of elevation above other 
classes of citizens ; an exemption from burdens to which persons of 
inferior condition were subject ; a contempt of the occupations in 
which they were engaged ; the j)rivilege of assuming ensigns that 
indicated their own dignity ; a right to be treated with a certain de- 
gree of deference during peace ; and a claim to various distinctions 
when in the field. Many of these pretensions were not founded on 
the words of statutes, or derived from positive laws : they were de- 
fined and ascertained bv the maxims of nonour, a title more delicate 
but no less sacred. These rights, established and protected bj a 
principle equally vigilant in ^piarding, and intrepid in defending 
them, are to the sovereign himself objects of respect and venera- 
ti(m. Wherever they stand in its way, the royal prerogative is 
bounded. The violence of a despot may exterminate such an order 
of men ; but as long as it subsists, and its ideas of j^ersonal distinc- 
tion remain entire, the power of the prince has limits.^ 

As in France the body of nobility was very numerous, and the 
individuals of whidi it was composed retained a high sense of their 
own pre-eminence, to this we may ascribe, in a great measure, the 
mode of exercising the royal prerogative which peculiarly distin- 
guishes the government of that kingdom. An intermediate order 
was placed between the monarch and his other subjects, and in 
every act of authority it became necessary to attend to its privi- 
i^es, and not only to guard against any real violation of them, but 
to avoid any suspicion, of supposiog it to be possible that they 
midit be violated. Thus a species of government was established 
in France, unknown in the ancient world, that of a monarchv, in 
which the power of the sovereign, though unconfined by any lecal 
or constitutional restraint, has certain bounds set to it by the 

« De TEsprit des Loix, liv. iL c 4. Dr. Fergusson's Essay on the Hist of 
Ciyfl Sodety, part L sect. 10. 
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he joriadiotion of 'Qie pazlinnents ia Ynmot, partioukrly tkit 
qI Eins^ was tiie ether favrior iHuoh served io coD^ 
o£ the woytl pmewMattiw wiibm eertain Hndta. The parHamenfc of 
Paria was edginaBy tiie •emut of the kbigs of fnoioe, to mJadok 
ihey ooBBaitM the siqpceme adndnistratiom of jastice withia tiieir 
own doDBaks as well as the power of deciding widi respect to al 
cases brought before it by appeals from the omtrts of i& htaotm, 
Wbm, in oonsemMooe of events and vegoktioBS wLick lukve been 
BBOstaoned fanu g ly^ tbe time and phoe oi its aieeting wence ixad; 
whm. not aidytba ikam. of its nrocadnre, kit the prmciplles oa 
whnoii it deeided, weve leadeR^ xgdhat and counstent ; what 
eif«ryokaseof importaeewasfina^f detenniniedtiieve; aiidwim 
the people beoaaie aoeostomed to. resort thither as to the supnM 
lem^ of jastioe : the padtament of Paris rose to hi^ esthnatiKn 
in w kingdoBB; m meaiibera aecndzeddigiiity. and itsdecrees wne 
aobmittedtowithdeferaiee. Ibnr was this the only source of te 
pwer and Jaftneoee whidh the paidianawt obtained. Uekings^if 
fraace, iHm tiiey tot began to asanne the J 
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order to leooaefle the mhidi of Iheir people to l£is new exertion of 
preiegatiTe, peodnoed th^ edicts aiMlordinaDees in the paxliameat 
of Paris, that Ihey mirint be approived of nd vegisteied thei% 
before they were {mblished and dedared to be of aathonty ia liie 
kingdom. Dvansg the intervals between the meetings of the 
states^peneral of the kingdom, or danng thoseieigns in which the 
atates^reaeial were not aasen^led, the monarohs of Eraaoe we>e 
aeooalomed to OGiKralt the par&meot d Paris with respeet to the 
most ardeons affidn of govarnmeBt> and fiieqwmtl^ regiQated thear 
oondoot by its advioe. in deehaiag wai^ in eoncdudmg peace, and in 
other tvaasactioM of ^blio ooaeenL l^ns there was erected ia 
Ihe kingdom a trSnmu ^Hndi became ihe gieat depository of the 
laws, and, by theunifeffmtMMxrof its decrees, established prmc^to 
of jiBtice imd loms of pveceeding whic^ were considered as so 
sacoed, that even the sovereign power of the monarch dnr^t not 
T^ture to disNgavd or to violate them. 'Die m^nbers ai ^ 
ffiastrioQS body, Idioogh they neither possess lenslative aitthovity, 
nor can be ooniudered as the representatives of the people, hm 
availed themsehres of the reputation and inflnenoe whidi they had 
acqoked among their cooBtiymea in Older to make a stand, to the 
Inmost of their ability, against every uopreoedented and exorbitint 
mrti(m of the prerogative. Ja every period of the French history, 
&ey have mnited the pruae cf bdng the virtaous but feeMe gaar- 
dians of the rights and privileges of the nation. (40) 

Mitet takine thk view of the political state of France, I proeeed 
to consider that of the Gennan empire, from which CWles V. 
derived his title of highest dignity. In explaining the constitution 
oi this great and complex body at the beginning c^ the sixteenth 
century, I shall avoid entering into such a detail as would involve 
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mf readers in tluit ineztriodbk labjrmtli, wiMi k honed lo^ tiie 
iiHihipIieiiy of its tribunals, the nnnd)er of its monbers, their mtts- 
fezii^ rights, and by the ^dless disonssions or lefinements of the 
pdidic law^Fors of Germany, with respect to aU these. 

The em^iire of Charlemagne was a strad^nve «woted in so short a 
time that it oonld not be permanent. Under his immediate soe- 
ceoBor it began to tottor, and soim after fell to pieoes. The erown 
of Germany was separated from that of Eranoft and the descendants 
of Charkmagne estaUished two great monaromes, sositimled as to 
aje rise to a perpetual riyal^p and enmity between tiiem. Bat 
pie prinoes of the race of Gharlraaagne wno were plaoed on tte 
imperial throne, were not altogether so d(»enearate as those of the 
same fismuly w1k> reigned in Piinee. In the hands of the fonaer, 
the royal aathority retained soane Ti^oor, and the nobles of 
Germany, though possessed oi ext^ooire privileges as wdl as 
ample territories, dui not so early attain independence. The great 
omoes of the erown ccmtinned to be at the disposal of the sovo' 
reign, and daring a long pmod, fiefs remaiiiea in their originai 
state, without becoming Hereditary and perpetual in the iftmilies of 
tiie persons to whom they had been granted^ 

At len^h the G^n^m orandi of the funily of Chadiemagne be- 
oame exknet, and his fedole descendants who rei^pwd inEra»De had 
sunk into such contemi)t that the Germans, without looking to- 
waids them, exercised tne right inherent in a free people ; and in 
the jgeneral assembly of the nation ekcted Conrad, ooont of f ran- 
oonuL emperor [911]. After him Henry of Sasony> and hds de- 
scendants, the three Othos, were placed, in succession, on tibee 
imperial throne, by the suffirages oi limr coimtrjrmen. Tne esten- 
ffl^e territories of the Saxon emperws, their eminent abilities and 
enterpcisiag genias, not only added new yigour to the impernJl 
dimity, but raised it to higher pow» and pre-eminence [952]. 
08k) the Great marched at the nead of a nsuerons army into 
Italy, and, after the exampk of Chavlemagne, g^ve law to that 
oounla^. Every power there recognised his avtnonty. He created 
popes, and deposed them, by his soverdgn mandate. He annexed 
the kingdom of Italy to tne German empire. Elated with lus 
success, he assumed tne title oi Ctesar Augustus." A prince bom 
in the heart of Germany pret^aded to be the successor of the em- 
perors of ancient Hcone, and claimed a right to the same power and 
preKiga^ve. 

But while ihe emperors, by means of these new titles aad new 
dconinions, gradually acquired additkttal authority and splendour, 
the nobility of Germany bad gone on at the same time extending 
thdr privileges and jurisdiction. The situation of affairs was 
favouiaiale to their attempts. The vigour which Charlemagne had 

S'ven to government quickly relaxed. The incapacity of some <d 
s successors was such as would have encouraged vassals less en- 

^ Annalista Saxo, &c. ap. Struv. Corp. vol. L p. 246. 
h2 
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terpiising than the nobles of that age. to have claimed new rights, 
and to have assumed new powers. 1!\ig ciyil wars in which other 
emperors were engaged, obliged them to pay perpetual court to 
their subjects, on whose support they depended, and not only to 
connive at their usurpations, but to permit, and even to authorize 
them. Kefe gradually became heremtary. They were transmitted 
not only in the direct, but also into the collateral line. The inves- 
titure of them was demanded not only bj male but by female heirs. 
Every baron began to exercise sovereign jurisdiction within his 
own domains ; and the dukes and counts of Germany took wide 
steps towards rendering their territories distinct and mdependent 
states." The Saxon emperors observed their progress, and were 
aware of its tendency. But as they could not hope to humble 
vassals already grown too potent, unless they haa turned their 
whole force as well as attention to that enterprise, and as they 
were extremely intent on their expeditions into Italy, which they 
could not undertake without the concurrence of their nobles, they 
were solicitous not to alarm them by any direct attack on their pn- 
vilejges and jurisdictions. They aimed, however, at undermining 
their power. With this view, thev inconsiderately bestowed addi- 
tional territories, and accumulated new honours on the clergy, in 
hopes that this order might serve as a counterpoise to that of the 
nobility in any future struff^le.** 

The unhappy effects of tmis fatal error in policy were quickly felt. 
Under the emperors of the Franconian and Swabian hues, whom 
the Germans by their voluntary election, placed on the imperial 
throne, a new face of things appeared, and a scene was exhibited 
in Germany, which astonished all Christendom at that time, and in 
the present age appears almost incredible. The popes, hitherto 
dependent on the emperors, and indebted for power as well as 
dignity t9 their benencence and protection, began to claim a 
superior jurisdiction ; and, in virtue of authority which they pre- 
tended to derive from heaven, tried, condemned, excommunicated- 
and deposed, their former masters. Nor is this to be considered 
merely as a frantic sally of passion in a pontiff intoxicated with 
high ideas concerning the extent of priestly domination, and the 
plenitude of papal authority. Gregory Vii. was able as well as 
ojffmg. Bia presumption and violence were accompanied with 
political discernment and sagacity. He had observed that the 
princes and nobles of Germany had acquired such considerable 
territories and such extensive jurisdiction, as rendered them not 
only formidable to the emperors, but disposed them to favour any 
attempt to circumscribe tneir power. He foresaw that the eccle- 
siastics of Germany, raised ahnost to a level with its princes, were 
ready to support any person who would stand forth as the protector 
of their privileges and independence. With both of these Gregory 

M Pfeffel, Abr^, pp. 120, 162. Lib. Feudor. tit i. " Ibid. p. 164 
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neffotiated, and had secured many devoted adherents among them 
before he ventured to enter the lists against the head of the 
empire. 

He began his rupture with Heniy IV. upon a pretext that was 
popular and plausible. He complained of the venality and cor- 
ruption with which the emperor had granted the investiture of 
b^iefices to ecclesiastics. He contended that this right belonged 
to him as the head of the church; he required Hen^^ to confine 
himself within the bounds of his civil jurii^ction, and to abstain 
for the future &om such sacrilegious encroachments on the spiritual 
dominion. All the censures of the church were denounced against 
Henry, because he refused to relinquish those powers whicn his 
predecessors had uniformly exercised. The most considerable of 
the German princes and ecclesiastics were excited to take arms 
against him. His mother^ his wife, his sons^ were wrought upon 
to disrcffard all the ties ot blood as well as of duty, and to join the 
party of his enemies." Such were the successful arts with which 
the court of Eome inflamed the superstitious zeal, and conducted 
the factious spirit of the Germans and Italians, that an emperor, 
distinguished not only for many virtues, but possessed of consider- 
able talents, was at length obliged to appear as a supplicant at the 
gate of the castle in which the pope resided, and to stand there 
three days, barefooted, in the depth of winter, imploring a pardon, 
which at length he obtained with difficulty [1077]. (41) 

This act of humiliation degraded the imperial dignity. Nor was 
the depression momentary only. The contest between Gregory 
and Henry gave rise to the two great factions of the Guelphs ana 
Ghibellines ; the former of which supporting the pretensions of the 
popes, and the latter defending the rights of the emperor, kept 
Germany and Italy in perpetual agitation during three centuries. 
A regular system for bumbling the emperors and circumscribing 
their power was formed, and adhered to uniformly throughout that 
pMBriod. The popes, the free states in Italy, the nobility, and ecde- 
siaslics of Gennany, were all interested in its success ; and notwith- 
standing the return of some short intervals of vigour, under the 
administration of a few able emperors, the imperial authority con- 
tinued to decline. During the anarchy of tie long interregnum 
subsequent to the death of William of Holland [1256], it dwindled 
down almost to nothing. Eodulph of Hapsburgh, the founder oi 
tilie house of Austria, and who mrst opened the way to its future 
grandeur^ was at length elected emperor [1273], not that he might 
re-establish and extend the imperial authority, but because nis 
territories and influence were so inconsiderable as to excite no 
jealousy in the German princes, who were willing to preserve the 
forms of a constitutioiL the power and vigour of which they had 
destroyed. Sev^ oi his successors were placed on the imperia 

** AimaL Gemum. ap. Struv. I p. 825. 
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throng from the saoie motm : and aknost e?ery remamiaff pi«- 
rogatiye was wxested out of me hands of leeUfi pdnoes un^le to 
exercise or to defend them. 

PnxuL^ this i)eriod of tuibBlenoe and oonAisioB, t^ constitiitioiL 
of the (iermaaic body tindeiwent a total ehaoae. The aoMnent 
names of coorts and magLstuates, together with u&e original iatma 
and api^araace of policy^ were pxieaerved; hat sack new privileges 
and jurisdiction were assumfdd, and so many yaekms rights eal^ 
lisL&d, that the saute species of government no longer snbsntod. 
The princes, the great nohilitv, the digniied ee<di»»Bstic8, the £ree 
citie£ had taken advantage oi the iateraegnnm wMch I nsa^e meor 
tioneo, to establish, or to extend their ufiorjpations. They claimed 
and exercised the right of govemiae thcar vespeetive terntoxies 
with fall sovereimity. They acknowledged no stqperiar with re- 
Sjoect to any point relative to the interior adayniatration and poliee 
01 their domains. They enacted laws, imposed taises, eomed mmiey, 
declared war, conduded peace, and ei^eirted every prerc^tive peea- 
liar to independent states. The ideas of order ana political union, 
which had originally formed the vadons provinces dt Gefmany into 
one body, were almost entirely lost ; and the society must have 
dksolved, if the forms of feuchil subordination had not preserved 
ssjdi an appearanyce of ocmaexion or dep^^ence anoBg t&e variow 
members of the comnuuuty, as preserved it liom fiiUing to pieces. 
This bond of union, however, was extremely feeble ; sjidluurdly 
any principle seanained in the GemMt eoDS&uiiiQn of sufSdent 
force to Tuaintarn paUic order, or even to aacertadn personal 
security. From the acoession <h ICodulph of Hapsburgfc to tiie 
reign of Maximilian, 1^ immediate predeoeasor o£ Charks Y., the 
empire felt every calamitjr which a i^ate nuast endure when tiie 
aathodtv of government is so much rekxed as to have lost its 
prq;>er oeffree of vigour. The causes of diaseuaion aancmg that vast 
number oi members which composed the Qexmasde bod:^, were in- 
finite and unaivoidablie. These gave rise to perpetual private wws, 
which were carried on with ail the vioienee t&d; usiaiily aeeompanies 
resentment, when unrestrained by supmor authority. Ba^ane, ooi- 
raee, exacdons, beeame universaL Commerce was interrupted; 
inoostry suspei^d; and every part of Qeonany resembled a coun- 
ter which an enemy had ^uoideied and left desolate.^^ The variety 
cf expedients emi^yed wiiti a view to restore order and tranquillity 
prove that the gnevuices oeeainoned by this state of anair^ had 
grown intolerable. Arbiters weue anpomted to temiiBafte the dilfer- 
ences among the several ^tes. Tm eities united m a league, the 
d)ject of which was to fke^ the rapine and extortions of the no- 
biUty. The nobility formed confedeiacies, on purpose to maintaan 
tranquillity among their own osder. Germany was divided into 
several circles^ m eaeh oi whkk a pioviacial aiiid partial jurisdie- 

" See above, p. 46, and Note (21) st th* end of the Volame. Datt. de 
Pace Publica Imper. p. 25, No. 63, p. 28, No. 26, p. 35, No. 11, 
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tkm was CBtaUuM* i»>nm9]^^»]ifBU»oim.pMic9mdi 

BnJi tiXL tlieae zemeiiws wtue ae inflffeetiui^ tU tittf sanncd ob^t 
to deiBQiDfitniie theTiokDoe ol tkib omdiT^ which ^nmied; awl 
the insafifiiezLoy of tho nsaBt cmp]D9«i ta mnock it. At lesfj^ 
MftTrimiliftn re-«8ta}diahed public ooiev in the saqaxe, hv iastitutBig 
tiie Impeiial Chamber [I^id&l^ a tribaauil oompoMa of jnigros 
BBmed pavtl; bir thia fanpoDor. paitk by tin stswemk statee, nd 
Toated with autJwnfcy to dodda finaUy eaotenui^r ail di&rcaeeB 
among the lat^Blmn al the Qe m nMue bod j. A fsur mm aftir 
£151^ bf giviiiir a new fmna to tiie A«Hc Ckumeil, wiuah takas 
oognisaiice o£ all feudal OMoes^ and audi aa bakag to^a ampaeov^ 
iaomediate jurififlbdaoH^ hm ndomi acaaa ibgree «f nigoor to te 
iMOfial anthon^. 

B«t Botwiihstimdiiif Idbe aalntary eflBocta of tibeaangaiatioiaaBd 
snpiroTemants, the p<wt£Qal coBfltitntiflaa of tb« Qeamm em]Nro» at 
tha oommeiie^naiit of the peiiod oi wbitk I wopeaa to wnte t^ 
hiatoiy^ was of a aptmat so peodJiar^ aa not to lesemUe perfectly 
any focm of goroi a Mnt known either in 1^ vuaiaA or modnm 
wcMrkL It was a complex bodgr^fonaed by tiie association of 80f«tal 
aUteSy each of whii^ yomauim aorereigii aad iodependeait jvxiadic- 
tioE within its oiwn tiuntonea. Of au tiio memMrs whmi oom- 
pesed this nnited body, tho eaejfetor waa ^ head. In his name 
aft decrees and ragalatiaaa with reapeet to points of oonunon ooa- 
pttE w^re isaofld^ and to him tibe power of oarniBg tlMwt into exa- 
evtioii was oommitted. Est l^appflarauoeocnMniarducalpowvr 
ift the emp«;(»r was moie than eonntocbaJaiioed 1^ the inftuenee of 
the princes and states of ilie empiia in every act of adminisimtion. 
Ko W extending^ to the wlnle bochr conld pass, no icsohtioQ tiuMt 
aieeted the geneEal iwteraat amid be taken, witiKnzt the ap]»t>- 
bation of the diet of the empne. In this aasemUy crery so^ereii^ 
mcmee a«d state of the Giermamc body hod a ri^ to be present, to 
ddibesate, and to Toie. The decrees or MowMt of the diet weae 
tibe hfws of the ampiie^ which the emperor wae bonnd to ratify and 
coforee. 

Under tMs aspect tiieoonetitatiQtt of the on^iie appears a regnhr 
confederacy; »xmlBr to the Achaan leagse in ancient Greece, or to 
that of the United Provinees, and of the Swiaa Cantons, in modem 
times. Bat if viewed in another lig^it striking peooliaxitiea in lis 
polibieal state promt tiiemaekes. The Geraiaaie body waa not 
MBnued by the anion of members altogether distiael and iado- 
padent. AUthepnBeesandatateajomedini^aasociationwtre 
arisinsdly sttbieet to the enq^eroia, and acknowledged than as 
softerekni. Besides 1^ Idiey (nnifiaally held thnr hmds as im- 

S&hj attd kt ooDseqoenee of thk temure owed the emperor all 
seiyicee which &qm1 Tssaais are iKMmd to petferm to their 
kird. But thoui^ this po£btieal aoibjootion was entirely at aa 

» Datt. iMHim. Strov. Corp. Sst. I p. 510, &c. 
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end; and the infloenqe of the feudal relation much diminished, the 
ancient forms and institutions, introduced while the emperors 
governed Germamr with authority not inferior to that which the 
other monarchs of Europe possessed, still remained. Thus an oppo- 
sition was established between the genius of the ^yemment and 
the forms of administration in the German empire. The former 
considered the emperor only as the head of a comederacy, the mem- 
bers of which, by their voluntary choice, have raised mm to that 
dignity ; the latter seemed to imply that he is really invested wiUi 
sovereign power. By this circumstance, such principles of hostility 
and discoid were interwoven into the frame of the Germanic body 
as affected each of its members^ rendering their interior union in- 
complete, and their external efforts feeble and irregular. The per- 
nicious influence of this defect ioherent in the constitution of iJie 
empire is so considerable, that, without attending to it, we cannot 
folly comprehend many transactions in the reign of Charles V., or 
form just ideas concerning the genius of the German ^vemment. 
The emperors of Germany, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were distinguished by the most pompous titles, and by such 
ensigns of dignity, as intimated their authority to be superior to 
that of all other monarchs. The greatest princes of the empire 
attended and served them, on some occasions^ as the officers of their 
household. Theyexercised prerogatives which no other soverei^ 
ever claimed. They retained pretensions to all the extensive 

Sowers which their predecessors had enjoyed in any former age. 
ut, at the same time, instead of possessing that ample domain 
which had belonged to the ancient emperors oi Germany, and which 
stretched from Basil to Colore, along both banks of the Khine * 
they were stripped of all territorial property, and had not a single 
city, a single castle, a single foot of land, that belonged to them as 
heads of the empire. As their domain was alienated, their stated 
revenues were reduced abnost to nothing j and the extraordinary 
aids which on a few occasions they obtained, were granted sparingly 
and paid with reluctance. The princes and states of the empire, 
though they seemed to recognise the imperial authority, were sub- 
jects only in name, each of them possessing a complete municipal 
jurisdiction within the precincts of his own territories. 

!Prom this ill-compacted frame of government, effects that were 
unavoidable resulted. The emperors, dazzled with the splendour 
of their titles and the external signs of vast authority, were apt to 
imagine themselves to be the real sovereigns of Germany, and were 
led to aim continually at recovering the exercise of those powers 
which the forms of the constitution seemed to vest in them, and which 
their predecessors, Charlemagne and the Othos, had actually en- 
joyed. The princes and states, aware of the nature as well as the 
extent of these pretensions, were perpetually on their guard, in 
order to watch all the motions of i^e impenal court, and to dream 

s> Pfeffel, Xhi4gk, &c p. 241. 
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scribe its power 'within limits still more narrow. The emperors, in 
support of their claims, appealed to ancient forms and institutions, 
which the states held to be obsolete. The states founded their 
rights on recent practice and modem privileges, which the em- 
perors considered as usurpations. 

This jealousy of the imperial authority, toother with the oppo- 
sition between it and the rights of the states, moreased considerably 
from the time that the emperors were elected, not bv the coUective 
bod^ of German nobles, out by a few princes of chief dknity. 
Danng a long period, all the members of the Germanic bodynad a 
right to assemble, and to make choice of the person whom they 
impointed to be tneir head. But amidst the yiolence and anarchy 



which prevailed for several centuries in the empire, seven princes 
who possessed the most extensive territories, and who had obtained 
an hereditary title to the great offices of the state, acquired the ex- 
clusive privilege of nominating the emperor. This right was con- 
fimed to them by the Golden Bull ; the mode of exercising it was 
ascertained, and they were di^ufied with the appellation of electors. 
The nobility and free cities being thus stripped of a privilege which 
they had once enjoyed, were less connected with a prince, towards 
whose elevation they had not contributed by Uieir suf&ages, and 
came to be more apprehensive of his authority. The electors, by 
their extensive power, and the distinguishing privileges which they 
possessed, became formidable to the emperors, with whom they 
were placed ahnost on a level in several aCTs of jurisdiction. Thus 
the introduction of the electoral college into tne empire, and the 
authority which it ac9[uired, instead of diminishing, contributed to 
strcm^hen, the principles oi hostility and discord m the Germanic 
constitution. 

These were farther augmented by the various and repugnant 
forms of civil policy in the several states which compose the Ger- 
manic body. It is no easy matter to render the union of inde- 
pendent states perfect and entire, even when the genius and forms 
of their respective governments happen to be altogether similar. 
But in the German empire, which was a confederacy of princes, 
of ecclesiastics, and of firee cities, it was impossible that they could 
incorporate thoroughly. The free cities were small republics, in 
which the maxims and spirit peculiar to that species of ^vernment 
prevailed. The princes and nobles, to whom supreme jurisdiction 
belonged, possessed a sort of monarchical power within their own 
territories, and the forms of their interior administration nearly 
resembled those of the great feudal kingdoms. The interests, the 
ideas, the objects of states so differently constituted, cannot be the 
same. Nor could their common deliberations be carried on with 
the same spirit, while the love of liberty, and attention to com- 
merce, were the rei^iing principles in the cities, while the desire of 
power, and ardour Tor military glory^ were the governing passions 
of the princes and nobility. 

The secular and ecd^iastical members of the empire were as 
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littlo fitted £w nnioa as the &oe dtm tod tiia sdlHlilT; Qaiw 
flutori Mft tamtoDM hed boen graotfid to lefwml of the €l«E»aii 
biBhomies and abb^rs^ and sonio of the highest offioaa ia tha cnr 
pare iaTing been anneied to thami infllimjably, w«eo held bp tfaa 
ecclesiastics raised to these dknitiea. The youaflcr aeaa of noUe* 
DMA of Hit aecond mi^, who had devom tismaobaa t* the 
ibareh, wave oaMBonlj promoiied to thes» ataiicais of lamiKWMia 
and power} and it waa na BmeiL ufflrtifieatimi to the piiiiMB and 
gjcmt nobiliiiT, to see ponona raised itom an infedor nnk to tha 
aame lerd wuk themaehes, ov even. ouJihed to aapedor daguifi 
The ediioati(M of theae ctaiaBhineD^ the snmiiiA of tkeir profniflka, 
and their coBBadon with the eouvt of Bane, Nndered thak chi^ 
laetcr aa wdH aa their inUeeat difBevent ism. ikoae of the o&v 
nnnbcts of the Geimanie body, with whom the^ weve eaUed toaot 
im eoDcert Thna another aowee of iealoi^^ and yaiianoe waa 
opmady which oiiji;ht not to be overlocyked whan we ara aearcbing 
iite the natwe oi the Gaman constitatioiL 

To aU theae eanaea of diasensieB jb§^ be added oie mvn, aiiamg 
firoa the unequal diatribntlQii of pow^ and wealth vmxb^ tiie 
statea (tf the empire. The deetor% and other noblee of the hie^eat 
mak, not only poioeaaed soyercagn jnrifidiction, biit governed snoh 
CKtfflifliTet, popnloufl, and rich countries as renderad thexn peat 
princes. Many of uie other aaevibers, thoiigh they eiQoyed ail the 
rights of sofuseignty, riided oyer sudi |^ty domainfi, that thaur 
leid powar bore no proportion to this hiffh prerogative. A w^ 
ooaipiketed and vigmrQaa oon&derai^ waM not be fonaed of sudi 
disannilar states. iQie weaker wa» jealous^ timid, and unabk eith^ 
to aaaert or to ddEond Ihdr just privileges. The more powecM 
were apt to assume and to become oppressive. The electors and 
emp^rar^ by tuma, endearonficd to etnend their own authoiiiT; by 
eoeroadung oo. those fiedde members of the Germanic body, who 
aoBietimea oefended thcor ng^ta with much spirit, but more &e- 
qwitly, being overawed or eorropied^ they wmely surrendered 
tiieir privikgea, or meanly favoured vkd dengna farmed against 



After eontemplatia^ att theae ppneiplea of <isnninn and oppoii- 
iion in the oonstittttion of the German emj^, it will be euiy to 
ateeom^ for the want of eonoord and unif onmty, ocmspicuoos in its 
eonneils and proeeedings. That slow, dflatory, distmstfoL and ir- 
nsolate spirit, whiek^iaraeiedses ail its deliberations^ will ^pear 
natnral in a body, the junction of whose members waa so busaok- 
l^te, the difSaroit parts ol which were held together bv such 
seeUe ties, and set at variance l^aoeh poweifal motivesL But the 
empire of €rermaayy nev^rthdeas, eomjardiended countries of such 
gieat ext^^ and waa inhabited by asch a martial and haidy race 
of men, that wh^ the abilities ot an onperor, ox zeal of any com- 
BMA eaus^ eo^ rouae thiaunwiddy body toput f(»th its strength^ 
it acted with almost irresistible force, m the following history we 
tkeik Aid, that aa tha TaiiMMma m whieh Charka Y. was mart m« 
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imai wese eitea thwarted or rendered ehcaixre by tko fsj^i of jea- 
lawaaddiviffionpecdifyrtetheGerinam so it was 

^ tbe influeiM^ wfiieh lie acquired over the ^inees of the emoire. 
and bF en^aginff them to oo-opecate wifch him» that he was enahlea 
toi majoe some c3 the greatest efforts which distiu^oish his reign. 

The Turkish history is so blended, dorixtg the reign of QiarLes Y., 
with ^t of the gveat nations in Eoro^, and the Ottoman Ptnrte 
interposed so offceu^ and with such de^ve influence, in the wars 
and negotiations (h the Christian princes, that some previous 
aoconnt of the stjiute of gOYemment in that great en^)ire, is no kss 
Bceessarjr for the information of my readers than those yiewaof the 
Mnatitntion of other Idngdcnns wnich I have akeady exhibited to 
them. 

It hag been the fate of the southern and more fBrtile parts oi 
Asta^ at difTerent penodf^ to be oonqu^^ed by that wariijce and 
haid^ race of men who mhabit the vast country known to tlffi 
ancients by the name of Scythia, and among the modems by that 
of Tartaiy. One tribe of these pec^^ called Turks or Turcomans, 
^tended its. ecmquests^ under irarmias leaders, and during seyeral 
oentnries. &om tfie shco^ of the Caspian Sea to the Straits of tiie 
Dardanelles. Towards the middle of the fifteeniii century, these 
iBcmidahle ecmiquerocs toc^Constantinoide by stem, and estaolished 
tlie seait of their government in that iui^rial eity. Greece, Mol- 
davia, WailaehiiL and ^ other provinces of the ancieait kingdoane 
of Thrace and Macedoma^ together with part of Hungary^ w«re 
anbjected to thek power. 

"Sat though the s€^ of the Turkish govfamment was fixed in 
]&irope, uidthe snltims obtained possession of such extensive do- 
oynums in that quarter <d the globe, the genius (£ tiieir policy cob- 
tkined to be purely Asiatic, and may be pro^ly termed a dei- 
potiffiBo, in contradistinction to those monarchical and republicaii 
haoB oi govermnent which we have been hitherto ccmtemplating. 
The supreme power was vested in sultans of the Ottoman rai^, 
tiut blood bdng dees^d so sacred, that no other was thought 
worthy of the timme. !From this elevation, tiisae sovereigns could 
look down and behohi all their subjects reduced to the same kvel 
before them. The maxims of Turkish policy do not aui^iorize any 
oi ikose institutions which, in other ooimtries^ limit the exercise cu: 
Bod^rate the rigour of monarchical pow^ : they admit neither of 
any great court wit^ constitutional and permanent jurisdiction to 
int^)oee, both in enacting laws^ and in su^periiit^iding the exeeu- 
ticm €i them; nor of a body of hereditary nobles, whose sense of 
tkmi own pre-eminence, wnose consciousness of what ia due to 
their rank and character, whose jealousy c£ their privileges, circum- 
aeribe ike anthcMrity of the :^iDce, and serve not only as a bam«r 
against the excesses of his capoei^ but stimd as an intermediate 
oiDder between him and the people. Under the Turkish govern- 
ment, the political condition of every subject is e^ual. To oe em- 
plc^p^l in the service cl the saltan is t^e only circumstance that 
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confers distinction. Even this distinction is rather official than 
personal, and so closely imui \ed io the station in which any indi- 
vidual serves, that it is ^rntrciily cornmumcat^d to the persons of 
those who are placed in theiu. The highest di^ty in the empire 
does not give any rank or pre-emincnoe to the family of him who 
enjoys it. As every man , nefoie he is raised to any station of 
authority, must go thougli the preparutocj' discipUnc of a long and 
servile obedience/® the mumeuf; he is deprived of power, he and 
his posterity return to the &aijie condition with other subjects, and 
sink back into obscurity. It is the diitingtdskmg and odious cha- 
racteristic of eastern despot ismij tlmt it annihilates all other ranks 
of men, in order to exal[. the mouarcli; that it leaves nothing to 
the former, while it gives eve^ivfhin^ to the latter; that it endea- 
vours to fix in the minds <jf t fii i^r wlu^ nre subject to it, the idea of 
no relation between men but that of a master and of a slave; the 
former destined to command and to punish, the latter formed to 
tremble and obey. (43) 

But as there are circumstances which frequently obstruct or 
defeat the salutary effects of the best-regulated governments, there 
are others which contribute to mitigate the evils of the most de- 
fective forms of policy. There can, indeed, be no constitutional 
restraints upon the will of a prince in a despotic government ; but 
there may be such as are accidental. Absolute as the Turkish 
sultans are, they feel themselves circumscribed both by religion, the 
principle on wnich their authority is founded,** and by the arn^, 
the instrument which they must employ in order to maintain it. 
Wherever religion interposes, the will of the sovereign must submit 
to its decrees. When the Koran hath prescribed any religious rite, 
hath enjoined any moral duty, or hath confirmed, by its sanction, 
any political maxim, the command of the sultan cannot overturn 
that which a higher authority hath established. The chief restric- 
tions, however, on the will of the sultans is imposed by the military 
power. An armed force must surround the throne of every despot, 
to maintain his authority, and to execute his commands. As the 
Turks extended their empire over nations which they did not ex- 
terminate but reduce to subjection, they found it necessary to 
render their militanr establishment numerous and formidable. Am- 
ruth, their third sultan, in order to form a body of troops devoted to 
his will, that might serve as the immediate guards of his person and 
dignity, commanded his officers to seize annually, as the imperial 
property, the fifth part of the youth taken in war. These, after 
being instructed in the Mahometan religion, inured to obedience by 
severe discipline, and trained to warlike exercises, were formed into 
a body, distinguished by the name of janizaries, or new soldiers. 
Every sentiment which enthusiasm can inspire, every mark of dis- 
tinction that the favour of the prince could confer, were employed 
in order to animate this body with martial ardour, and with a con- 

*• State of the Turkish Empire by Bycaut, p. 25. " Ibid. p. a. 
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sciousness of its own pre-eminence/'* The janizaries soon became 
the chief strength ana pride of the Ottoman armies ; and, by their 
nnmber as well as reputation, were distinguished above all the 
troops, whose duty it was to attend on the person of the sultans. (44) 

Thus, as the supreme power in every society is possessed by those 
who have arms m their hands, this formidable body of soldiers, 
destined to be the instruments of enlarging the sultan's authority, 
acquired, at the same time, the means of controlling it. Tne 
jamzaries in CSonstantinqple. like the preetonan bands in ancient 
Eome. quickly perceived all the advantages which they derived 
from Demg stationed in the capital, from their union under one 
standard, and from being masters of the person of the prince. 
The sultans became no less sensible of their influence and import* 
ance. The capiculpy or soldiery of the Porte, was the only power 
in the empire that a sultan or iiis visier had reason to dread. To 
preserve the fidelity and attachment of the janizaries, was the great 
art of government, and the principal object of attention in the 
policy of the Ottoman court. Under a monarch, whose abilities 
and vigour of mind fit him for command, they are obsequious in- 
struments^xecute whatever he enjoins, and render his power irre- 
sistible. Under feeble princes, or such as are unfortunate, they 
become turbulent and mutinous ; assume the tone of masters ; de- 
grade and exalt sultans at pleasure; and teach those to tremble, 
on whose nod, at other times, life and death depend. 

From Mahomet 11., who to9k Constantinople, to Solyman the 
Magnificent, who began his reign a few months after Charles V. 
was placed on the imperial throne of Germany, a succession of 
illustrious princes ruled over the Turkish empire. By their great 
abilities, they kept their subjects of every order, military as well as 
civil, submissive to government, and had the absolute commaad of 
whatever force their vast empire was able to exert. Solyman, in 
particular, who is known to the Christians chiefly as a conqueror, 
but is celebrated in the Turkish annals as the great lawgiver who 
established order and police in their empire, governed, during his 
long reign, with no less authority than wisdom. He divided his 
dominions into several districts; he appointed the number of 
soldiers which each should furnish ; he appropriated a certam pro- 
portion of the land in every province for their maintenance : he 
regulated, with a minute accuracy, everything relative to tneir 
discipline, their arms, and the nature of their service. He put the 
finances of the empire into an orderly train of administration; and, 
though the taxes m the Turkish dominions, as well as in the other 
despotic monarchies of the East, are far from being considerable, 
he supplied that defect by an attentive and severe economy. 

Nor was it only under such sultans as Solyman, whose talents 
were no less adapted to preserve internal order than to conduct the 
operations of war, that tne Turkish empire emgaged with advantage 

*2 Prince Cantemir's History of the Othman Empire, p. 87 
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in iti oontests wiiii iiie Christian stafees. Tke kmg sncoession of 
able princes, wbaxik I have meotioned, had gx^en »ueh yigour and 
fiimneas to ^ Ottotman governments that it seems to have attained, 
during the sixteenth oentmy, the highest degree of perfection of 
whk^ its coBstitvtion was captkh ; whereas the ^reat monarchies 
in Christendom were still far from that state which oould enaUe 
them to act widi a fall exertion of their focce. Besides this, the 
Toikish troops in that age possessed every advantage whic^ arises 
from «ii^erionty in miHtery discipline. At the time wh^ Solyman 
began his reign, the jaoaizaries had been embodied neaily a centmj 
and a half; and, dmiiijg that kog period, the severity of their 
miUtary discinline had in no dogxee relaaced. The other soldiers, 
dnMm tram the piovinoes of the empire, had been kept almostocm- 
timudhr nnder arnni in the various wars whidi the snlitans had 
carriea on with hardly an interval of peace. Against troqss l^ns 
trained and aocostomed to service, thetoines of the Christian powers 
took the field with mat disadvantage. The most intelligent, as 
well as impartial anuors of the sixteenth century, acknowkge and 
lament the superior ottamments of the Tmks in the military art. (46) 
1^ success wfaicAi almost nnif omdy attended their arms, in all 
their wars, demonstrates the justice of this observation. The 
Christian armies did not acquire that superiority over the Turks 
which they now possess, until the km^ estabHshment of standiaff 
forces had improved military disdpmie among the former; and 
until various causes and events, which it is not in my province to 
^lain, had c(MTapted or abolished their ancient warlike institu- 
tions among the latter. 
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CEttKLBs T. -wtts bom at Ghent on the t^^coty-foinrtli day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one thousand fiye hnndred. His father, Philip 
the Handsome, archduke of Austria, was the son of the emperor 
Mammilian, and di Mary, the only (Md of Charles the Bold, the 
last prince of the house of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was 
the second daughter of Ferdinand, king of Aragon, and of Isabella^ 
queen of Castile. 

A long train of fortunate crents had opened the way for ms 
yotmg prince to the inheritance of more extensiye dominions than 
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any European monarch since Charlemagne had possessed. Each of 
his ancestors had acquired kingdoms or provinces^ towards which 
their prospect of succession was extremely remote. The rich j|os- 
sessions of Mary of Burgundy had been destined for another family, 
she having been contracted by her father to the onlj son of Louis XL 
of Erance ; but that capricious monarch, indulging his hatred to 
her fwnily, chose rather to strio her of part of her territories by 
force, than to secure the whole Tby marriage ; and by this miscon- 
duct, fatal to his posterily, he threw all the JN etherlanos and Franche 
Comt6 into the hands oi a rival. Isabella, the daughter of John U. 
of Castile, far &om having any prospect of that noble ioheritance 
which she transmitted to her grandson, passed the early part of her 
life in obscurity and indigence. But the Castilians, exasperated 
against her brother, Henry IV., an ill-advised and vicious prince, 
publicly charged him with impotence, and his queen with adultery. 
Upon his demise, rejecting Joanna, whom Henir had uniformly, 
and even on his aeatn-bed, owned to be his lawrol daughter, ana 
whom an assembly of the states had acknowledged to be the heir of 
his kingdom, thev obliged her to retire into Portugal, a^d placed 
Isabella on the throne of Castile. Ferdinand owoa. the crown of 
Aragon to the unexpected death of his elder brother, and acquired 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily by violating the faith of treaties, 
and disregarding the ties of blood. To all these kin^oms Christo- 
pher Columbus, Dv an effort of genius and of intrepidity, the boldest 
and most successful that is recorded in the annals of mankind, added 
a new world, the wealth of which became one considerable source 
of the power and grandeur of the Spanish monarchs. 

Don John, the only son of Eerdinand and Isabella,, and their 
eldest daughter, the queen of Portugal, being cut off, without 
issue, in the flower of youth, all their hopes centred in Joanna and 
her posterity. But as her husbtuid, the archduke, was a strang[er 
to the Spaniards, it was thought expedient to invite him into Spain, 
that, by residing amonff them, he might accustom himself to their 
lavrs and maimers ; ana it was expected that the cortes, or assem- 
bly of states, whose authority was then so great in Spaik that no 
title to the crovm was reckoned valid unless it received their sanc- 
tion, would acknowledge his right of succession, together with that 
of the infanta, his wife. Philip and Joanna, passing through Erance 
in their way to Spain, were entertamed in that kingdom vrith the 
utmost magnificence. The archduke did homage to Louis XIL for 
the earldom of Elanders, and took his seat as a peer of the realm 
in the parliament of Pans. GOiey were received in Spain with every 
mark of honour that the parental affection of Eerdinand and 
Isabella, or the respect of tneir subjects, could devise ; and their 
title to the crovm was soon after acknowledged by the cortes of 
both kingdoms. 

But amidst these outward appearances of satisfaction and joy, 
some secret uneasiness preyed upon the mind of each of these 
princes. The stately and reserved ceremonial of the Spanish court 
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was SO burdensome to Philip, a piince, young, gay, aflEable, fond of 
sodetjr and of pleasure, tliat he soon began to express a desire of 
returning to his native connby, the manners of which were more 
suited to his temper. Ferdinand, observing the declining health of 
bis queen, with whose life he knew that his right to the government 
of Castile must cease, easily foresaw that a prince of rhiUp's dis- 
position, and who already discovered an extreme impatience to 
reign, would never consent to his retaming an^^^ de^pree of authority 
in that kingdom ; and the prospect of this dinunution of his power 
awakened the jealousy of that ambitious monarch. 

Isabella beheld, with the sentiments natural to a mother, the in- 
difference and neglect with whicb the archduke treated her daugh- 
ter, who was destitute of those beauties of person, as well as those 
accomplishments of mind, whicb fix the affections of a husband. 
Her understanding, always weak, was often disordered. She doated 
on Philip with sudi an excess of childish and indiscreet fondness, 
as excitea disgust rather than affection. Her jealousy, for which 
her husband's behaviour gave her too much cause, was propor- 
tioned to her love, and onen broke out in the most extravagant 
actions. Isabdla, though sensible of her defects, could not help 
pitying her condition, wnich was soon rendered alt9gether deplor- 
able by the archduke's abrupt resolution of setting out in the 
middle of winter for Flanders, and of leaving her in Spain. Isabdla 
entreated him not to abandon his wife to grief and melancholy, 
whicb miffht prove fatal to her, as she was near the time of her de- 
livery. Joanna conjured him to put off his journey for three days 
only^ that she might have the pleasure of celebrating the festival of 
Christmas in his comjpany. Ferdinand, after representing the im- 
prudence of his leavm^ Spain, before he had time to become ac- 
quainted with the gemus, or to gain the affections of the people 
who were one day to be his subjects, besought him, at le^t, not to 
pass throuj^h France, with which kingdom he was then at open 
war. PluObtp, without regarding either the dictates of humamty, 
or the maxims of prudence, persisted in his purpose ; and on the 
twenty-second of December set out for the Low Countries, by the 
waj of France.* 

From the moment of his departure, Joanna sunk into a deep and 
sullen melancholy,' and while she was in that situation bore Ferdi- 
nand, her second son, for ^hom the power of his brother Charles 
afterwards procured the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia^ and 
to whom he at last transmitted the imperial sceptre. Joanna was 
the only person in Spain who discovered no joy at the birth of this 
prince. Insensible to that, as well as to every other pleasure, she 
was wholly occupied with the thoughts of returning to her hus- 
band; nor did 5ie, in any degree, recover tranquillity of mind, 
until she arrived at Brussels n^ year.' 

' Petri Martyris Anglerii Epistola, 250, 268. « Id. Ep. 266. 

s MariaiM, fib. 27, cb. 11, 14. Fliichier, Vie de'Zlmtfn. I p. 191. 
VOL. I. I 
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F^ip,m9Manc tknoogh Icainoe, had an mienrieir wiiih L«ub 
Xn^ aad signed uvreBAj with bim, hj whiA. hb hoped that all the 
differenceB between Franoe and Spain mndd have been finally tor- 
minfited. But Eerdinaiid, whose affiurs, at that time, were ex- 
tremely pvosperooi in Italy, -wkon the aunerior gemsB of GtmaalTio 
de Cordo¥a» the great oaptain, trinmpliea (m e^ery occasion OTer 
l&e arms of Franoe, did Bot|MivtiM least ocfard to what his sOBrin- 
law had coneinded, and earned on hnfltilitTftii wi^ greater asdonr 
tdmneyer. 

From this time Fhitii» seems not to hofe taken any part in the 
affairs of Soain, waiting in qniet till ikt death either of E^dinand 
or of Isabella UMmld open the war to one of their thrc»M. The 
latter of these events was not far custant. The untimely death of 
her son and eldest daogfater had made a deep impression on ^ 
mind of Isabella; and as she eoidd ded^e bat little coauolationlar 
^ losses wM<^ she had sustained either frcHn her d^ighter Joanna^ 
whose infinsities daily increased, or from her s<»rin-law, who no 
longer preserved even the ai>pearanee of a decent reiq^ towards 
that nmiaimy prineess, her spirits and healtii be^^ gradually to 
dedybe, and, amr kngruahing some months, she died atMedukadel 
Gampo, on the tweaty-sixth of November, one thosaond five hun- 
dred and fonr. She was no lees eminent for virtaetnan for wkdom; 
and whether we consider her behavionr as a qneen, as a wife, or as 
a mother, she is justly entided to the high enoaminms bestowed 
npcm her by the Spamsh historians.^ 

A few wedu belore her death, she made her last will, and, being 
eoDvinced of Joanna's incapacity to assume the reins of gpvemmeafi 
into her own hands, and having no inclination to commit them to 
Philip, with whose conduct she was extremely dissatisfied, she «p. 
pointed Ferdinand regent or administrator of the affairs of GastiiEB, 
until her grandson Charles should attain the age of twenty. She 
bequeathed to Ferdinand, likewise, one-half of the revenues whidi 
i^ould arise from the Indies, together with the gnaMUmastershifs 
of the three mHitMy <»rders ; dignities which rendered the person 
who possessed them almost independent, and which Isabella had, 
for that reason, annexed to the crown." But, before she signed a 
deed so favounMe to Ferdinand, she obliged him to swear that he 
would not, by a second marriage, or by anjr other means, endeavour 
to deprive Joanna or her postccity of their right of succession to 
any of his kingdoms.* 

Immediately upcm the oueen's death, Ferdinand resigned the 
title of king of Castile, and issued orders to proclaim Joanna and 
Philip the sovereigns of that kin^om. But, at the same time, he 
assumed the duuracter of regent, in oonsequenee of Isabella'a teata- 

« P. Mart. Ep. 379. 

» P. Martyr. E5. 277. Mar. BSst. liv. 28, ch. 11. Ferreras, ffiat. Giii4t. 
d'EspasTie, torn. viiL 268. 
•M£.Hi8t.Ub.26,eh.l4. 



aoeat: and not loMf after, be pveraiM o« thd ^iiQ« of Cartib to 
acknowledge his nghi to that office. This, howevtr. he did Mt 
proouie witheot dimoqlty, nor wIUmmi^ dkooreriag auek miiKtems 
<if alienaition and diapiat amc(Bg tibe CastUiAna aa €Ued niia witt 
neat uneaainess. Ttya nnioa oi Gaatile a»d AragoR for ahtteat 
Qiirty years, had not ao mitirely extirpated the aiOioieat a»d heredi- 
tai7 CDQ^ which anhsiated belfweeBihesatiYesc^ theaakiagdon^ 
ihm the Castiliaii piide oould aahwit, wi^Mmt miunaviiac. to Htm 
fovenunent of a kxag of Aragon. FerduiaBd'a owa ohameter. with 
which the Gastiluaifi were well acqiuuiited» was far 6)em leidariiif 
his authority desirable. Suspicious, discerning, severe, and panir 
monioua, he w«8 aooostomed to obaerve the moafc ninute aeto« of 
his subjects with « jeakma attentioB, and to reward their hklw^ 
aerrices with little Eberality; asd tl^ wese sow deprived oflaii- 
beOa, whose gentle qualities, and paitialii? to her GaatUiaa aaV 
jeots, (^ten tonpered nia austenl^, or r^derod it tolmUe. The 
maxims of his government we^e eq^eoiatty odbas to the grandees : 
for that artfol priaoflL aensible of tfe dangeroos privileges confexred 
u>on them by the »udal institutions. Aad endea^ured to oarb 
their ex(M:hitant pow^,^ by eKtei&ding the loval juosdietioQ, by pre- 
tecting their injured vassals, by increasing the immunities of eioei^ 
and by other measoies eouaUy i^rudeiKt. From all these causes a 
formidable party amcMg w Castilians united against S'erdiaand; 
and theuf h the persons who oompoaed it had not hith^^to taken 
any publio step m opposititm to hnn, he plainly saw that, n^on the 
least encouragement m» their new king, 1l»ey woold pioceed to 
tilie most violent extremiiaes. 

There was no less agitation m the Ne^rlaada upon reoeivnw 
the accounts of IsabelE's deatk and ci i'erdinand's having assumed 
the government of Castile, Pni^p was not of a t^per tamely to 
suffer himself to be supplanted by the amtution of hie lather*in-Iaw. 
If Joanna's infirmities^ and the noi^aae ci Ghariee, rendered them 
incapable of government, he, as a husband, was the propw guardian 
<tf his wife, and, as a father, the natural tutor of his son. mr was 
it sufficient to of^ose to these just rights, and to the inoUnation oC 
the people of Castil^ the authority of a testament^ the genuineness 
of which was perhaps doubtful and its contents to him appeajred 
certainly to be iniquitous. A keener edge was added to rhilip's 
resentment, and new vigoor infused into nis oonneils. by the amYil 
of Don John Manuel He was I'erdinand's ambassador at the im^ 
perial court, but, upon the first notice of Isabella's death, repaired 
to Brussels, flattering himself that, under ajoung and liberal prince, 
he might attain to power and honours, which he could never have 
ctxpected in the service of an dd and migal master. He had eark 
paU court to Philip, dxainf; his residence in %iain, with suoh 
assiduity as entirely gained m confidence ; and, having been trained 
to business under Perdinand, could oppose his schemes with equal 

7|ftariaD,)ib.28,eh.Xl 
i2 
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abilities, and with arts not inferior to those for which that monarch 
was distingaished.* 

By the adyice of Manuel, ambassadors were despatched to require 
Peroinand to retire into AragoiL and to resign the govermnent of 
Castile to those persons whom Philip should entrust with it, until 
his own arriyal in that kingdom. Such of the Gastilian nobles as 
had discovered auy dissatisfaction with Ferdinand's administration, 
WMC encouraged by everjr method to oppose it. At the same time 
a treaty was concluded with Louis XII.. by which Philip flattered 
himself that he had secured the fdeudsnip and assistance of that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinaud employed all the arts of address and 
policy, in order to retain the power of which he had got possession. 
By means of Conchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, he entered into 
a private negotiation with Joanna^ and prevailed on that weak prin- 
cess to confim. by her authority, his right to the regency. But 
this intrigue did not escape the penemiting eye of Bon John 
Manuel. Joanna's letter of consent was intercepted; Conchillos 
was thrown into a dungeon ; she herself confined to an apartment 
in the palace, and all her Spanish domestics secluded from her 
presence.* 

The mortification which the discovery of this intrigue occasioned 
to Ferdinand, was much increased by his observing the progress 
whidi Philip's emissaries made in Castile. Some ot the nobles re- 
tired to then* castles ; others to the towns in which they had influ- 
ence; they formed themselves into confederacies, and be^ to 
assemble their vassals. Ferdinand's court was almost totaJly de- 
serted; not a person of distinction, but Ximenes, archbishop of 
Toledo, the duke of Alva^and the marquis of Denia» remaining 
there ; while the houses of rhiUp's ambassadors were daily crowded 
with noblemen of the highest rank. 

Exasperated at this universal defection, and mortified, perhaps, 
with seeing all his schemes defeated by a younger politician, Fer- 
dinand resolved, in defiance of the law of nature and decency, to 
deprive his daughter and her posterity of the crown of Caatile, 
rather than renounce the regency of that kingdom. His plan for 
accomplishing this was no less bold than the intention itself was 
wicked. He demanded in marriage Joanna, the supposed daughter 
of Henry IV., on the belief of whose illegitimacy Isabella's right 
to the crown of Castile was founded; and by reviving the claim of 
this princess, in opposition to which he himself had formerly led 
armies and fought battles, he hoped once more to get possession of 
the throne of that kingdom. But Emanuel, king of JPortugal, in 
whose dominions Joanna resided at that time, having married one 
of Ferdinand's daughters by Isabella, refosed his consent to that 
unnatural match ; and the unhappy prmcess herself, having lost all 

* Zurita, Anales de AragoD, torn. vL p. 12. 

* P. Mart. £p. 287. Zurita, Anales, vL p. 14, 
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relish for the objects of ambition by being long inunured in a oon- 
yent, discovered no less aversion to it.^® 

Tne resources, however, of Ferdinand's ambition were not ex- 
hausted. Upon meeting with a repulse in Portugal, he turned 
towards France, and sought in marriage Germaine de Foiz, a 
dau^htgrof the viscount of Narbonne, and of Mary, the sister of 
Louis Xn. The war which that monarch had carried on asainst 
Ferdinand in Naples had been so unfortunate, that he listened with 
joy to a proposal which famished him with an honourable pretence 
for concluding peace ; and though no prince was ever more remark- 
able than Ferdinand for making all his passions bend to the maxims 
of interest, or become subservient to the purposes of ambition, yet 
so vehement was his resentment against his son-in-law, that the 
desire of gratifying it rendered him regardless of every other con- 
sideration. In order to be revenged of Philip, by detaching Louis 
from his interest, and in order to gain a chance of exclu(fing him 
from his hereditary throne of Aragon, and the dominions annexed 
to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain intoseparate king- 
doms, though the union of these was the great glory of his reign, 
and had been the chief object of his ambition ; he consented to 
restore the Neapolitan nobles of the French faction to their posses- 
sions and honours ; and submitted to the ridicule of marrying, in 
an advanced a^, a princess of eighteen." 

The conclusion of this mateh, which deprived Philip of his only 
ally, and threatened him with the loss oi so many kingdoms, save 
him a dreadful alarm, and convinced Don John Manuel that tnere 
was now a necessity of taking other measures with re^rd to the 
affairs of Spain.^ He accordingly instructed the Flemish ambas- 
sadors at the court of Spain to testify the strong desire which their 
master had of terminating all differences between him and Ferdinand 
in an amicable manner, and his willingness to consent to any con- 
ditions that would re-establish the friendship which ought to sub- 
sist between a father and a son-in-law. Ferdinand, though he had 
made and broken more treaties than any prince of any age. was apt 
to confide so fox in the sincerity of other men, or to depend so much 
upon his own address and their weakness, as to be always extremely 
fond of a negotiation. He listened with eagerness to the declara- 
tions, and soon concluded a tte&tv at Saliunanc& in which it was 
stipulated that the government of Castile should be carried on in 
the jorat names of Joanna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip; and that 
the revenues of the crown, as well as the right of conferring offices, 
should be shared between Ferdinand and Philip, by an equal divi- 
sion.^* 

>* SandoT. Hist of Civil Wars in Castile. liOnd. 1655, p. 5. Znrita, 
Anales de Aragon, torn, vi p. 213. 
" P. Mart. Ep. 290, 292. Mariana, Kb. 28, ch. 16, 17. 
M P. Mart Ep. 298. 
» Zorita, Anales de Aiagcm, vL p. 19. P. Mart. Ep. 298, 294. 
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[160&1 Notliing; koirem. was ftrtber from Fiulip's tkoug^ 
thui to obsenre this treaty. His sole intealaoii in proposmg it was 
to anMse f erdinaad, aad to prevoit Mm from taking any measmes 
jfor obstrvotiiii: Mb V(^rage mto ^[>aiii. It had tbttt effect. Fer* 
dinand, sagaoioM at he wai^ did not i<x same time aospeet his de- 
ayn; and though, when he perooiTed it, he ntovailed on the kio^ 
of Iraaoe not u^ to nanonstvate against the ardiduke's jomnkey, 
hot to ihreatoA hostilities if he ahonld undertsfce it ; thon^ he 
Bolkatad the duke of Gkddxes to attack his scMirin-law's dominions 
in the Low Goontries ; Philiy and his oonsort noTerthdess set saii 
with a mnmeioia fleat and a good body of land foooea. They were 
oUiged hr a iridbnt tempeok to take shelter in EngkncL where 
He^ YlL, incompHanoB with Eerdinand's solicitotiQns, oetained 
them upwards of three moBiths ;^* at last they were permitted to 
depart, and» after amore prosperous voyage, they aimed in safety 
at Gorunna in QaMcia; nor durst Fevduuma attempt, as he onoe 
intended, to oppose their bndingby foree of arms. 

The Castilian nobles, who had oeen oldiged hitherto to conceal or 
to dissemble their sentimeuts, now decliffed openly in favomr oi 
Philip. iVom every ooreer of the kingdom, perseiis of the highest 
nak, with namerons ntiiknes of their Ta88ua,iq^aired to their new 
avferdign. The treaity of Salamanca was uayarsally oondenmed, 
and all agreed to exdude fron the goTeinment of CMile a prince 
who, ^coBiBetttiDg to duqoin Aragon and N^es from that crown, 
disooYQted so little conoem for its true mterests. Eerdinand. 
meanwhile^ abandoned hy ahnost all the Castilians, disooncertea 
by their revolt, and moertain whether he c^onkl peaceably rehn^ 
quish his power, or takie arms in order to maintain it, earnesdy 
solioited an iagterview with his soBrin-kw. who. by the advioe ot 
Manuel, studiensly «mded it. Conviuoea at mst, by seeing the 
number and seal of Phiiip'a adherents daily inerease, that it was 
vain to think of resiatingsnflh a torrent^ [Ferdinand consented, hy 
tieaity, to resisn the regency of Castife mto the hands of Philip, to 
retire into his heroditai7 4onyusBS of Axagon, and to rest s«t££ed 



with the masterrinps « the military orders, and iiiat share of the 
reveme of the Indies whiek Isaibelk had heqneathed to him. 
ThcM^ an interview between the poaoes was no longer necessary; 
it was agreed to cm both sides from motsfes of deeeacr. Ph^ 
repairedto the plaee appointod with a snkadid ntume ot Castiliaa 
]iM]es,andaoonsidBimebodyofarmeanien. Berdmand appeared 
wUhottt any pomp, attoided by a few loUowers aoonted on nmles^ 
and unarmed. Chi thai ocoaaian, Bxm John Manuel had the plea- 
sure of displaying before the monarch whom he had deserted the 
extonsive mfluence which he had acquired over his new master; 
while Perdinand suffered, in presence of his former subjects;, the 
two most crud mortifications which an artful and amMtious prince 

" Ferrer. Hist. viiL p. 285. 
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cm £b^ htiag wi eaee o^er-veac^ed k oQiiihi0t, taA MpptA of 
power.** 

Not long after, he retired into Angon; a&d hoping thai some 
l!im)i]iable accident would soon open tiw waf to nis return iato 
Castile^ he took care to proteat, th(m^ with great seorecy, that the 
treaty eonduded with his aoMi-lamr/beaig CKtorted by £oroe, ongiiel 
to be dbeemed foid of ail oUicatioii.'' 

Fb^ took posaesiion of his mew anthority witii a foutirfal joy. 
The tumappy Joaima) from whom he deiifvd it, fesamed, danig 
aU these coateata, under thedonmrionof ftdecpmeianriiolF; ahe 
waa 9Mom fdk>wed to appear in public; her father, thov^ iiehad 
oftem deaired it^ was refined aeoessto her; aad PMhp'a efaief obfect 
was to prevail on the eortes to declare her iiica^lemgDvenmRiit^ 
iSkiA an undivided power might be lodged ia his hands, nntiihiaian 
shoidd attain to taU age; bat sneh waa tiK pwtial attadunent ef 
the Gaatiliatts to tibeir native prinoeaa, tiuit thragh Manuel hadthie 
address to gain some members of the eoitca aaaembled at Valla- 
dotul, and others were wifiing to gratify their mw sovereign in hie 
first request, the great body of the repgeae ut a hi va a refiiied their 
consent to a dedantioii whieh they ihoB^ so iiianooe to the 
blood of their monarc^.^^ They were irnanimmw, however, in ae- 
knowkdgmg JoamMt and Philip finees and king of Castue^ and 
their son CnaifeB, prinee of Astndaa. 

[1506.] Has was ahoaoet the only memoraUb evest during 
Pmfip's adffiinistrataon. A fever pot an end. to his life in th» 
twei»y-ei^4ith vear of h» age, when he had not emoyed the regal 
dinnify, which ne had been so eager to obtain, fidl tone months?* 
The whole royal aethoritv in Castik ou^t, of eonrse, to has» 
devolved npon ioaana. But the §ba6k occasionsd by * disaster so 
mezpectea as the death of her hnabamd, oompkted the disorder of 
her nndnstanding and her inoapacity for goveoHDeiii. During idl 
the time ot jp^^'s skskness, no entieaiy oonld prevail on ner, 
though in ^e tmk month of her pregnaac^, to leaire him for « 
moment. When he eiphed, htyvmever, she did not ^led one tear, 
or utter a sin^ groan. Her nief was siknt and eettkd. ^e 
OQstinaed to watch the dead body with tiie amne tendemeas and 
atteBDti(m«s if it hhd been alive ;^* andlhoaghatlaetsfaepennitted 
it to be buried, she aoon removed it from the tomb to her owm 
mfftment. There it was laid upon a bed of state in a ^olmdid 
mss; and having heatd from aome monk a legendary tale of a 
king who revived after he had been dead feforteen years, she k^ 
her eyes aimoft eanstwtly fixed on the body« waitiag lor the happy 

MZtinta,AiMlcsa«AiH.'n.p*^ Kan Mb. 28, ck 1% 2ft. F.Kait.£p. 

» ftia. vi ft, €& fWmr. Hkt miL p. 290, 

" Zurita, An. de Arag. vL p. 75. " Marian, lib. 28, ch. 23. 

»P.lfart.£p.a6. 
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moment of its return to life. Nor was this capricioiis affection fox 
her dead husband less tinctured with jealousy, than that whidi she 
had borne to him when alive. She did not pennit any of her 
female attendants to approach the bed on which his corpse was 
laid : she would not suffer any woman who did not belong to her 
family to enter the apartment ; and rather than grant that priyilege 
to a midwife, though a verv a^d one had been chosen on purpose, 
she bore the princess Gathenne without any other assistance than 
that of her own domestics.^ 

A woman in such a state of mind was little capable of governing 
a great kingdom; and Joanna, who made it her sole employment 
to Dewail the loss, and to pray for the soul of her husband, would 
have thought her attention to public affairs an impious neglect of 
those duties which she owed to him. But though she declined 
assuming the administration herself, yet, by a strange caprice of 
jealousy, she refused to commit it to any other person; and no 
entreaty of her subjects could persuade her to name a regent, or 
even to si«p such papers as were necessary for the execution of jus- 



tice, and the security of the kingdom. 
Tftie death of Philip tl 



J threwthe Castilians into the greatest per- 

It was necessary to appoint a regent, both on account of 
Joanna's frenzy and the infancy of her son: and as there was not 
amon^ the nobles any person so eminently distinguished, either by 
superiority in rank or abilities, as to be called by the public voice 
to that high office, all naturally turned their eyes either towards Fer- 
dinand, or towards the emperor MaitimiliaTi. The former claimed 
that dignity as administrator for his daughter, and by virtue of the 
testament of Isabella ; the latter thought himself thelegal ^ardian 
of his grandson, whom, on account of his mother's innrmities, he 
already considered as king of Castile. Such of the nobility as had 
lately been most active in compelling Ferdinand to resign the 
government of the kingdom, trembled at the thoughts of his bemg 
restored so soon to his former diapnty. They dreaaed the return of 
a monarch not apt to for^ve, ana who, to those defects with which 
they were already aoquamt^ added that resentment which the 
remembrance oi their behaviour and reflection upon his own dis- 
g^ce must naturally have excited. Though none of these objec- 
tions lay {gainst Maximilian, he was a stranger to the laws and 
manners of Castile; he had not either troops or money to support 
his pretensions, nor could his claim be acunitted without a public 
declaration of Joanna's incapacitjr for government, an indigmty to 
which, notwithstanding the notorietv ci her distemper, the delicacy 
of the Castilians could not bear the thoughts of subjecting her. 

Don John Manuel, however, and a few of the nobles who con- 
sidered themselves as most obnoxious to Ferdinand's displeasure, 
declared for Maximilian, and offered to support his claim with all 

s*Mar.HistUb.29,ch.3,et6. P. Mart Ep. 818, 834, 828, 882. 
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their interesi. MaTiTnilian, always enterprising and decisiye in 
conncil, though feeble and dilatory in execution, eagerly embraced 
the offer. But a series of ineffectual negotiations was the only 
consequence of this transaction. The emperor, as usual, asserted 
his right in a high stram^ promised a great deaC and peiformed no- 
thing.** 

A few days before the death of Philip, Ferdinand had set out for 
Naples, that, by his own presence, he might put an end, with 
gpreater decency, to the vice-royalty of the Great Captain, whose 
miportant services and cautious conduct did not screen him from 
the suspicionsof his iealous master. Though an account of his son- 
in-law's death reached him at Porto-fino, in the territories of 
Genoa, he was so solicitous to discover the secret intrigues which 
he supposed the Great Captain to have been carrying on, and to 
estabush his own authority on a firm foundation in the Neapolitan 
dominions, by removing him from the supreme command there, 
that, rather than discontinue his voyage, he chose to leave Castile 
in a state of anarchy, and even to risk, by this delay, his obtaining 
possession of the government of that kingdom.** 

Nothing but the great abilities and prudent conduct of his adhe- 
rents could have prevented the bad effects of this absence. At the 
head of these was Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who, though he had 
been raised to that dignity by Isabella, contrary to the inclination 
of Ferdinand, and though ne could have no expectation of enjoying 
much power under the administration of a master little disposed to 
distinguish him by extraordinary marks of attention, was neverthe- 
less so disinterested, as to prefer the welfare of his country before 
his own grandeur, and to declare that Castile could never be so 
happily governed as by a prince whom long experience had ren- 
dered thoroughly acquainted with its true interest. The zeal of 
Ximenes to bring ov^his countrymen to this opinion, induced him 
toL lay aside somewhat of his usual austerity and haughtiness. 
[1507.] He condescended on this occasion to court the disaffected 
nobles, and employed address, as weU as arguments, to persuade 
them. Ferdinand seconded his endeavours with great art ; and by 
concessions to some of the grandees, by promises to others, and by 
letters full of coinplaisance to aU, he gained many of his most 
violent opponents.** Though many cabals were formed, and some 
commotions were excited, yet when Ferdinand, after having settled 
the affairs of Naples arrived in Castile, he entered upon the admi- 
nistration without opposition. The prudence with which he exer- 
cised his authori^ in that kingdom, equalled the good fortune by 
which he had recovered it. By a moderate but steady administra- 
tion, free from part^ty and from resentment, he entirely recon- 
dlea the Castilians to lus person, and secured to them, during the 

^ Mariana, lib. 29, ch. 7. Zurita, Anales de Arag. vL p. 93. 

« Znrita, Anales do i^. vL p. 86. « Ibid. vL pp. 87, 94, 109 
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remadndiMr of Ids hh, as nach domestio l^ranqalllii^ as -was can* 
aiaftent witk tke geeim of the feudal gofenuneait, wiidi still sob* 
sisted amour thrai in fall vigonr.^ 

Nor was the piesenration of tranqiiilliiy in his hereditazT kmg- 
doms the only obligation which the ardidake Charies owed to the 
wise regency of his grandfather. It was Ms good fortune, dnrisg 
that penod, to ha^e very important additions made to the dominions 
oyer whidi he was to reign. On the eoast of Barbanr, Oraa, and 
ot^r conqneets of no small value, were annexed to Hm crown of 
Castile, by Cardinal Ximenes, who, with a spirit very nnconmon in 
a monk, led in person a nnmerons army asamst the Moors of ^«t 
country [1509] i and wiik a generosity and magmficenoe still mwe 
singular, defr^ed the whole expense of the expedition out of boB 
own revenues." In Europe, Ferdinand, und» pretences no lew 
frivolous than unjust, as yfm as by artifices the most shameful Mid 
treacherous, expelled John D* All^, the lawful sovereign, fhHU the 
throne of Navarre ; and, seizins that kingdom, extoided the limits 
of the Spanish monuehy from tne Pyrenees on the one hand, to the 
frontiers of Portugal on the other.** 

It was not, however, l^e desire of aggnm^zing the aididnke 
whidi influenced Ferdnumd in ^ds or in any otker of his actkni. 
He was more aptto consider thai youngpnaoe as a rival, who might 
one dav wrest out of his hands uw government of Castile, than as 
a gianason, for whose interest he was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration. This jealousy soon begot aversion, and even hatred, tiie 
symptoms of which be was at no pains to conceaL Hence pro- 
ceeded his immoderate joy Tvlien bis yotm^ queen was delivered of 
a son, whose life wnulrl have dcpriyed Charkjs of iko crowns of 
Aiaeon, Naples, Sicily, and SftrdirLia \ and upon the untimely deai^ 
of that prince he disced ered, lor i\\e same reason, an excessive sol^ 
dtude u) have othfnr cluldren. This impatience hastened, in aH 
probdbolity, the accession of Charles to the crown oi Spain. Ferdi- 
nand, in order to prcjcnre a biessin^^ of which, from ms advanced 
age, and the intemperance of his youth, be coald h»ve Mttle pros- 
pecty had recourse to his phj sicistna, ancl by thenr ]pies(7iptiontook 
one of those potions whicli arc supposed l€ rwld vigour to the con- 
stitution, thouijrh tbey more frei|iiently prove ftifcal to it. This was 
its effect on a frame so feeble and e3diaiiste<i w? thirt of Eerdinnd; 
for though he survived a violent disorder wbidi it at &cft ooe»- 
sioned, it broufjrht on such an habitual kpi^omr and dejeeticm of 
mind, as rendered him averse from any Ecrious attention to puk^e 
affairs, and fond of firivolous amusements, on which he had not 
hitherto hestowed nmdi time.'' Tkough ke now despaired of hsmag 
any son of his own, his jealousy of the archduke did not abate, Mr 

2* Mariana, Ub. 29, ch. 10. » Ibid. lib. 29, ch. 18. 

«• Bid. lib. 30, ch. 11, 12, 18, 24. 

« Zunta, Anales de Arag. vi. p. 847. P. Mart Ep. 651. Aigensola, Anales 
de Aragon, lib. i. p. 4. 
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omM hd fadf TieiriBif lD]iiivi& tfasfe afvndon wMefa pnooes oftm 
bwr to tiieir snoeesBora [1515J. In order to g^rs^ tfiis mmataral 
ftesaxm, be made a irill, appomlazig piinoe PeardiixaiKL who, having 
Deaab(H3iaQid eduoatedm Spain, was much foeloTed hjthe Spaniards, 
to be zesent of aU his kingd(»ns, tintil the armaL o£ the arohdnka 
his bFother; and bv tiie same deed he setded opon him ihe grand- 
BHtflfship of the ULiee military orders. The fonner of these grants 
mifjbi htoft piit it in tiwpower of theyoimg prinoe to have canted 
the throne iritii his iHxrthw; the latter woud, m any event, havo 
JM d iiad Imn afanoat independent of hiit. 

IMiiand retaraed to the last i^«t jealous lov« of powvr whis^ 
was 80 TemuMtiLe tinoogh his whole fife. UiiwilMng, even at ^ 
tamaok of death, to adm^ a thoa|;fat <rf lelinqwhmg any por^on 
of ffls oathority, he removed conturaally from plaoe to ]^aoe, in 
OBdertoily£t)mhiB distemper, or to feiiget it. Ttoi^b Ms strra^ 
declined every dav, none of His attendants durst mention his con- 
diiaxm ; nor would he admit his lather-^Kuif esecMr, nko Hum^ snch 
afienee cconinid and nndniatian, into has presenee. At last ^» 
danger beoame so aneinent^ tiiat it oodd be no loiter conoeated. 
¥misasDd reeeived the intmisti<m wi<^ a decent fortitude ; and 
tmehed, perhaps, with compunction at the injustice which he had 
done his mn£(m, or influenced by the honest remonstrances of 
CKrvajal, 2japara» and Yarg^us, his most ancient and fidthfol coun- 
cillors, who represented to nim that, by investing prince Eerdinaod 
with the regency, he would infallibly entail a ckvu war on ike two 
hrotliers^ and by bestowing <hi hkn the ^^rand-aafiter^p of the 
mflitary orders, would strip the erown of its noUest ornament and 
oyef strength, he oonseKted to alter his will wi^ respect to 
bo& these partioahin. By a new deed he left Otarles the sole 
hnr of all h» dominions, and allotted to Prinee Eerdinfliid, instead 
of that throne of which he thought himself almost secure, an in- 
eomdderable establishment of fifty thousand ducats a-year.^ He 
died a few hours after signing this will, on the twenty-third day of 
Jannaiy, one thousand five hundred and sixteen. 

nsio.] Charles, to whom such a noble inheritance descended 
b^ sis death, was near ^ full age of sixteen. He had hitherto re- 
si^ in the Low Countries, his paternal donumoss. Margaret ot 
instria^ lus acmt, and Mamret ii Y(»rk, the sester of Edward IVt 
of Sn^and, and widow of Cliarles the Bold, two prineesses of great 
viittte and abilfties, had the care of forming his eariy youth. Upon 
the dsalii of his fiathCT, the Homings committed the gov emment c^ 
tire Low Countries to his grandiather, tiie emperor MaTiTYviK»Ti^ 
with the name ra&er than the auth(»itv of regent.^ MaxunilLan 
made choice of William de Croy« lord <^ Chivvies, to superintend 

«H«cffirt.fib.dS,eb,Till.Zarita,AiiftlesdeATH.vi.p.401. P.Mttrt. 
£p.5€(»,66ft. AcguiMift, AadM dt Arag. fib. i p. 11. 

» fwoAvs HeMw, BMum Au iUiataiani , lih. xv. Lor. 1«49, Bh. vi. 
ch. 2, p. 155. 
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the education of the yoimg prince his grandson.*® That nobleman 
possessed, in an eminent degree, the talents which fitted him for 
such an important office, and discharged the duties of it with great 
fidelity. Under Ghi^vres, Adrian of Utrecht acted as preceptor. 
Tbda preferment, which opened his way to the highest dignities an 
ecclesiastic can attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was ex- 
tremely mean ; nor to his interest, for he was a stranger to the arts 
of a court ; but to the opinion which his countrymen entertained 
of his learning. He was indeed no inconsiderable proficient in 
those fdvolous sciences which, during several centuries, assumed 
the name of philosophy, and had published a commentary, which 
was highly esteemed, upon The Book of Sentences, a famous treatise 
of Petrus Lombardus, considered at that time as the standard 
system of metaphysical theology. But whatever admiration these 
procured him in an illiterate age, it was soon found that a man ac- 

«> The French histcniAZis, upon the anthority of M. de Bellay, M^m, p. 11, 
have Qnanimoasly asserted that Philip, by his last vrill, having appointed the 
king of France to have the durection of bis son's edacatiou, I^ois XII., with 
a disinterestedness suitable to the confidence reposed in him, named Ghi^vres 
for that office. Even the president H^naolt has adopted this opinion. Abr^ 
Chion. 1507. YariUas, in his usual manner, pretends to have seen Philij^s 
testament Pract. de TEducation des Princes, p. 16. But the Spanish, 
German, and Flemish historians concur in contradicting this assertion of the 
French authors. It appears from Heuterus, a contemporary Flemish his- 
torian of great authority, that Louis XII., by consenting to the marriage of 
Germaine de Foix with Ferdinand, had lost much of that confidence which 
Philip once placed in him; that his disgust was increased by the French 
kmg's giiing in marriage to the count <^ Aneoul6me his eldest daughter, 



whom he had formerly oetrothed to Charles (Heuter. Ber. Austr. lib. v. p. 
151) ; that the French, a short tune before Philip's death, had violated the 
peace which subsisted between them and the Flemmss, and Philip had com- 
plained of this injury, and was readv to resent it Meuter. ibid. All these 
circumstances render it improbable that Philip^ who made his will a few days 
before he died (Heuter. ^. 152), should commit the education of his son to 
Louis XII. In confirmation of these plausible conjectures, positive testimony 
can be produced. It appears from Heuterus, that Philip, when he set out 
for Spam, had entrusted Chi^vres both with the care of his son's education, 
and with tiie government of his dominions in the Low Countries (Heuter. lib. 
vii. p. 154) ; that an attempt was made, soon after Philip's death^ to have 
the emperor Maximilian appointed regent during the minority of his grand- 
son, but this being opposed, Chi^vres seems to have continued to discharge 
both the offices which Philip had committed to him THeuter. ibid. pp. loB, 
155^ ; that in the beginning of the year 1508, the Flemings invited Maxi- 
mihan to accept of the regency^ to which he consented, and appointed his 
daughter Margaret, together with a council of Flemings, to exercise the 
supreme authority, when he himself should at any time ro absent. He like- 
wise named Chi^vres as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his 
son. Heut ibid. pp. 155^ 157. What Heuterus relates with respect to this 
matter is confirmed by Moringus, in Vita Adriani apud Analecta Casp. Bnr- 
manni de Adriano. cli. 10 ; by Barlandus, Chronic Brabant ibid. p. 25, and 
by HarsBOS, AnnaL Brab. vol. iL p. 620 &c. 
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onstomed to the retirement of a college, unacquainted with the 
world, and without any tincture of taste or elegance, was by no 
means qualified for rendering science agreeable to a young prmce. 
Charles, accordingly, discovered an ear^ aversion to learning, and 
an excessive fondness for those violent and martial exercises, to 
excel in which was the chief pride, and ahnost the only study, of 
persons of rank in that ase. Chi^vres encouraged this taste, either 
from a desire of gaining ms pupil by indulgence;, or from too sli^^t 
an opinion of the advantages of hterary accomplishments.'^ He 
instructed him, however, with great care in the arts of govern- 
ment ; he made him study the history, not only of his own king- 
doms, but of those with which they were connected ; he accustom^ 
him, from the time of his assuming: the government of Manders, in 
the year one thousand five hundred anafiffceen, to attend to busi- 
ness ; he persuaded him to peruse all papers relating to public 
affairs; to be present at the deliberations of his privy-councdlors, 
and to propose to them himself those matters concerning which he 
required their opinion.** !From sudi an education, Charles con- 
tracted habits of gravity and recollection which scarcely suited his 
time of life. The first openings of his genius did not indicate that 
superiority which its maturer age displayed.*" He did not discover 
in nis youth the impetuosity of spirit which commonly ushers in 
an active and enterprising manhood. Nor did his early obsequi- 
ousness to Chi^vres, and nis other favourites, promise that capa- 
cious and dedsive judgment which afterwards directed the affairs 
of one-half of Europe. But his subjects, dazzled with the external 
accomplishments oi a graceful figure and manly address, and view- 
ing his character with that partiality which is always shown to 
prmces during their youth, entertained sanguine hopes of his 
adding lustre to those crowns which descended to him by the death 
of Ferdinand. 

The kingdoms of Spain, as is evident from the view which I have 
gken of their political constitution, were at that time in a situation 
which required an administration no less vigorous than prudent. 
The feudal institutions, which had been introduced into all its dif- 
ferent provinces by the Goths, the Suevi, and the Vandab, sub- 
sisted m great force. The nobles, who were powerful and warlike, 
had long possessed all the exorbitant privileges which these institu- 
tions vested in their order. The cities in Spain were more nu- 
merous and more considerable than the genius of feudal government, 
naturally unfavourable to commerce and to reg^ular police, seemed 
to admit. The personal rights and political influence which the 
inhabitants of these cities had acquired, were extensive. The royal 

" Jorii Vita Adriani, p. 91. Struvii Corpus ffist Genn. iu 967. P. Heater 
Ber. Aastr. lib. vii ch. 8, p. 157. 

*> M^moires de Bellay, 8vo. Par. 1578, p. 11. P. Henter. lib. riii. eh. 1, 
p. 184. 

» P. Martyr, £p. 569, 655. 
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pierogatiTei drcuxnscribed bj the privileges of the aobilil^, aad hf 
thB pretensions of tlie people, was confined within very nanov 
Hmiis. Under such a form of government, the prindplea of diae^ 

were many ; the hond of urdon was extremely feeble ■ and Spain 
felt not ouly all the lactinvcmences occasioned by tke aefdcLs in the 
feudsj siratenj, bat was eijwsed to disorders arisuig from ike p«cu- 
Harities in its own constitutloiL 

During tlie hn^ administration of Terdinmid, no intemd com- 
motion^ it is true, had aiiaen inStmn. ELis superior abilitiea had 
enabled hjm to restrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to mode- 
rate the jeaJoasy of the coinmona. By the wisdom of his domeatie 
goTemment, by the eagacity with winch he conducted liis foreign 
operations, and by thenigli opinion that lus subjects entertained of 
both, he had preserved amon^ them a degree of tranquillity, greater 
than was natural to a coustitntioii in which the seeda of discoird 
and disorder were so copiouly mingled- .But, by the death of Per- 
dinand, theae restraints were at once withdrawn, and faction and 
discontent, from being long repressed, were ready to break out with 
fiercer animosity. 

Li order to prevent these evils, Perdinand had in hia last will 
taken a most pradent precaution, by appointing Cardinal XimeneaL 
archbishop of Toledo, to be sole regent of Castile, niitU the arrival 
of his grandson In Spain, The singular character of this man, and 
the extraordinarj qnalities which marked him out for that office at 
snch a juncture^ merit a particular description. He was descended 
of an honour abli5, not of a wealthy family ; and the circumstanoes of 
bis parents, as well as his own indbiations, having determhied him 
to enter into the churchy he early obtained heneliGes of great value, 
and which placed him in the way of the highest prefennent. All 
thjese, however, he renonnoed at onee ; md, after undergoing a 
very severe noviciate, assumed the habit of St, Francis in a monas- 
tery of OhservButine friars, one of the most rigid orders in the 
Eomish church. There he soon became eminent for bis unoommoa 
austerity of manners, and for those excesses of supei-atilious devo- 
tion, which are the proper characteristics of the monastic life. Bat^ 
notwithstanding these extra vagances^ to which weak and enthu- 
aiastie minds alone are usuall;^ prone, his understanding, naturally 
penetTBting and decisivei, retained its fuU vigour, and acquired him 
anch great anthority in liis own order, as raised him to be thek pro- 
vinyi-n TT- reputation T ;■ ■ n^i' :^ -/cw r^-^:rd j.jm llr omm 
of i'itl,iiOL-H.>jj^L'iior to que'-._. .; :.ii.iL.M.i.. •. ... ll ju. . ^- .■ • ■ ■! the 
utmost reluctance. He preserved in a oonrt the same austerity ot 
manners which had distinguished him in the cloister. He ooatinned 
to make all his journeys on foot ; he subsisted only upon ahns ; his 
acts of mortification were as severe as ever, and his penances as 
ngorous. Isabella^ pleased with her choice^ conferred on him, not 
lone after, the archbishopric of Toledo, which, next to the papacy, 
is the richest dignity in the church of Borne. This honour ha do^ 
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oUnad wilJi tho &Bsmem vkidi noUung Init the anthoritaim im- 
junction of the p<me vaa able to OTeECOoae. Nor did Hm height of 
|K«HK>tiimdiaBgelusaia!nnen. ThoiidioUikedtodimligrinimbHo 
ihat aiagnifieeaoe whkh beeame hb station, ne hiinaett cetained his 
mwiastie ser edty. Under his iKmtifical zobes he eaBstaatiLy wove 
the coane &oek of St. "EttoMk, the rests in whieh he iised to paitoh 
wdHk his own himds. fie at no time nsed linen, b«t was oonnoiily 
ekdiahajr-do^ Bis slevt alwvgrs in his hftbit. most ficegnentlsr 
QA the roeiind, or <»i boards ; rarelr in a bed. Be did not taste 
aw of the delioaoes wfaioh appeared at his table, but satisfied hun- 
aw with that simale diet whim the role of his order preseribed.^ 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, so opposite to the manniNrs of 
the world, he possessedT a thorougb Imowledge of its affiurs ; and 
no sooner was he eaUed br bis statkn, and by the hidli (^ainion 
whidi Ferdinand and Isabella eutertamed of him. to take a pria- 
eipd lAaie in the a^ninislTatioii, than he displayed talents lor 
bnaaesB> whi<^ resdeied the £une of his wisdom eqnal to that of 
his sanctity. His pditioal oondnot, remarkal^ for the boldness 
a&d originality of aU his plans, iowed from bus real charaeter, and 
parted both of its Tirfcues and its defeots. His extensive genini 
' id to him schemes vast and magnifieent. Conseions of the 
r of his mtentioBS^ he pnrsued theee mth nnr^tting and 

ed irmness. Acoustcnned from his eariy yonti to niortify 

hie ownpassions, he showed little indnlgenee toward those of other 
menu Ttmf^}A by his ^stem of religion to cheek even his most in^ 
nocent deaures, he was the enemy ol everything to whidi he coold 
affix the name c^ elegance or pleasnie. Thon^iL free from any aae- 
ptcion of orodty^ he disoovered in all his oommeree with the world 
a sev^fe inflexibility of mind, and anstmty of cheraeter, peculiar to 
the mcmastie ptrofsssion, and which can nardly be conceiTed in a 
eowitry where that is nnknown. 

Such was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the regency of 
Oaatile; and thoo^^ Ximenes was then near fouscore, imd per- 
£Mtly acquainted with the labour and difficolty of the office, his 
nawal intrepidity <^mind, and seal for the pnbliogood, pron^ted 
him to accept of it without hesitation. Adrian of XJtredit. who had 
been seaat mto Spain a few montiis before tiie death of FerdinancL 
produced full powers from the ardidoke to assume the name and 
authority c^ r^ent. upon the d^nise of his grandfather ; but such 
was the aversion ot the Spaniards to the government ci a stranger, 
and so unequal the abilities of the two c(nnpetitors, that Adrian's 
claim would at once have been r^eoted, if Ximenes himself from 
eomplaisanoe to his new master, had not consented to acknowledge 
him aa reg^t, and to carry on the government in conjunction with 
him. By this» however^ Adrian acquired a dignity merely nominal 

M HiBt.de l>Admiaifltanti(m da Card. Xiinin.ptfM.BaadMr,4to. 1695, 
P.UL 
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Ximenes, though he treated him with great decency, and even re- 
spect, retainea the whole power in his own hands.'^ 

The cardinal's first care was to observe the motions of the iahait 
Bon Ferdinand, who, having been flattered with so near aprospect 
of supreme power, bore the disappointment of his hopes with greater 
impatience than a prince at a period of life so earbr could have been 
supposed to feel. Ximenes, under pretence of providing more 
effectually for his safety, removed him from Guadalupe, the place 
in which ne had been educated, to Madrid, where he fixed the resi- 
dence of the court. There he was under the cardinal's own eve, 
and his conduct, with that of his domestics, was watched with the 
utmost attention.^ 

The first intelligence he received from the Low Countries gave 
greater disquiet to the cardinal, and convinced him how difficult a 
task it would be to conduct the affairs of li : ' * ?ed prtnce^ 

under the influence of councillors unacqn a jnii a ui^n i]ie \o.yr^ and 
manners of Spain. No sooner did the fvcccmxit t)t' Ferdmami^s 
death reach Brussels, than Charles, by tho advice of Jiis Flemish 
ministers, resolved to assume the title of Jdiij^^. 3y the laws of 
Spain, the sole right of the crowns both of Cy^tile mid of Aragoii, 
belonged to Joanna^ and though her inflnnities disqusdiiied her 
from governing, this mcapacity had not betMi declared by any publiG 
act of the cortes in either kmgdom; so ihut. tlif' Ppiur Vi'^ rm. 
sidered this resolution not only as a direct v iohiT a^n ui ! ^ l ^ i- 
1^1^, but as an unnatural usurpation in a son on the i^rerog^atives 
Ota mother, towards whom in ner present unhappy situation, he 
manifested a less delicate regard than her subjects had always ex- 
pressed ^ The Flemish court, however, having prevailed both on 
ihepoi)e and on the emperor to address letters to Charles as king 
of Castile, the former of whom, it was pretended, had a right, as 
head of the church, and the latter as head of the empire, to confer 
this title, instructions were sent to Ximenes to pre^Edl on the 
Spaniards to acknowledge it. Ximenes, though he had earnestly 
remonstrated against the measure, as no less unpopular than un- 
necessary, resolved to exert all his authority and credit in carrying 
it into execution, and immediatelv assembled such of the nobles as 
were then at court. What Charles required was laid before them ; 
and when, instedd of complying with his demands, they began to 
murmur against such an unprecedented encroacmnent on their 
privileges, and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and their 
oath of alleffiance to her, Ximenes hastily interposed, and, with 
that firm and decisive tone, which was natural to him, told them 
that they were not called now to deliberate, but to obey; that their 
sovereign did not apply to them for advice, but expected submis- 
sion ; and " this day,^' added he, '* Charles shall be proclaimed king 

» Gometins de Reb. Gest. Ximenii, p. 150, fol Compl 1569. 
^ Minians Gontin. Marianse, lib. i. cb. 2. Baudier, Hist, de Xim^ns 
p. 118. «7 P. Mart. Ep. 568. 
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of Castile in Madrid ; and the rest of the cities, I doubt not, will 
follow its example." On the spot he gave orders for that pur- 
pose;^ and, notwithstanding the novelty of the practice, and the 
secret discontents of manv persons of distinction, Charles's title 
was nmversally recognised.. In Aragon, where the privileges of 
the subject were more extensive, and the abilities as well as autho- 
rity of the archbishop of Saragossa, whom Ferdinand had appointed 
regent, were far inferior to those of Ximenes, the same obseauious- 
ness to the will of Charles did not appear, nor was he acknowledged 
there under any other character but that of prince, until his arrival 
inSpain.^*' 

Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated power, which, from 
his advanced age, he could not expect to enioy long, assumed, to- 
gether with the character of regent, all the ideas natural to a 
monarch, and adopted schemes for extending the regal authority 
which he pursued with as much intrepidity and ardour, as if he 
himself had been to reap the advantages resulting from their suc- 
cess. The exorbitant privileges of the Castilian nobles, circum- 
scnbed the prerogative of the prince within very narrow limita. 
llie privileges the cardinal considered as so many unjust extor- 
tions from the crown, and determined to abridge them. Dan^r- 
ous as the attempt was, there were circumstances in his situation 
which promised him greater success than any king of Castile could 
have expected. His strict and prudent economy of his archiepis- 
copal revenues, furnished him with more ready money than the 
crown could at any time command; the sanctity of his manners, 
his charity and mmiificMince, rendered him Ibo idol of the people; 
and the nobles themselvesj not suspecting any d dinger from nim, 
did not observe liis motions with the s^ne jealous attention as 
thCT" would have watched those of one of their mpunrchs. 

Immediately ujson his accession to the regency, several of !he 
nobles, fancying that the rdns of govenuoent \v?nild, of conse- 
quence, be somewhat relaxed, began to assemble tij< ir vassals, and 
to prosecute by force of ariBS, private mianrels and pretensions, 
which the authority of Ferdinand had obBged ihem to dissemble, 
or to relinquish. But X tin cues, who had takes into pay a good 
body of troops, oti|joyed and defeated all their designs with unex- 
pected vigour ana iacility ; and thoae:h he did not treat the authors 
of these disorders witli aiiv cruelty, he forced them to acts of sab- 
mission, extremely mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castilian 



But while the cardinal's attacks were confined to individuals, 
and every act of rigour was justified by the appearance of neces- 
sity, founded on the forms of justice, and tempered with a mixture 
of lenity, there was scarcely room for jealousy or complaint. It 
was not so with his next measure, which, by striking at a privilege 

^ GometiuB, p. 152, &c Baudier, Hist de Xun^n. p. 121 
»• P. MarUEp. 672. 
VOL.1. K 
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•sswifcijd to Hbfb mibSa^ gsre a moral aibna to tbe whelk otder. 
B|f thfrftndal ooostikition* tke vmtaey power was lodged in the 
wnds a[ tke nobler aid mom of an ii^evkir oooiditioii weie calk4 
nto tke field onlj as thdrmBsal^ and to Mow their banners^ A 
]dng> with seaalj rerfcnnea and a limited pnaogatiye, depended oa 
tkeso^ potent barona in all liis operatifms. It was wiUi thdr ftareeft 
be attacked bis aBfimiea, and with tbem be dsfended bis km^don. 
Whib at the bead of tvoopa attadwd wannlj to their own mmty 
diate knds, aadaceastomea to obey no other oommaods^ bis ontii^ 
lity was preeariona, and bis eflbrts feeble. From this state XimoMa 
lesolyed to deliver the crown ; and as mercenary standing aradea 
wsre naknown nnder Hht faadsl goTemmcnt^ and wonld have been 
odioi» to a martial and ^nerovs peopk, be lesned a proelamaMoB^ 
oonrniandiny CTenr dtr in Castile to enrd a oertaiB number of it» 
faorgessesy m order taat th^ mi^^t be trained to the nse of aE»a 
on SondaTS and boM^iTB; be enga^ to proidde (^Seers to oonk* 
mmd tbem atl^ej^nblie expense; a^ as an^eoniagement to the 
joifate men, ptonuaed tbem an exeiimtian firoaii all taxes and inuMK 
sitioni. l%ue Qreqnent infinrsioas of the Moois finnn Africa^ andnift 
necessity of haying some foiee always zea^ to om>e6e them, fiu> 
mfljied a planatble pretence for this nmovaition. The object reall;y 
in Tiew was to secure the king a body ol troops independent ol b£t 
barons, and wbidi mi^^ scrre to coimterbalaBee their pow«r.^ 
1^ noUes were not slow m pereevnsff lAuM was bis intentioii^ 
and saw how e£Boctnally the scheme whidk be had adopted woola 
aeoon^sih bis end; bat as a measure wbidi bad the pioos a^q^eerw 
anee of resii^iDg the progrcm of the infidels was extremely pofpn^ 
and as az^ o^^positioin to i^ arising from their order aloae^ wonld 
have been iminoed whi^ to interested motiEres^ they eBdeaTOond 
to excite the oitiea tbemsekee to refuse obediiBfley and to inreigb 
a^^unst the nrooiamation as jnconsiatent with their oharters and 
privilegea. In eonaeiimee of tiiear instigatiiwis, Bnrga% YaUaf^ 
doHd. and several othor eifciesy roee in c^iok mntinx. Some of tbt 
granoees declared thonaelTea their proteotors. "Violent lemoB- 
stranees w»e presentod to the kmg; His llemisiL eovnoQloni 
were alanned. Ximenes alone ooaihacaad firm and nndannted; 
mid partly b^* ieoror, partiy bf entreaty, 1^ force in some in^ 
stances, and by forbearance in otihers, ba premled on all the le^ 
fractory cities to oomrpty.*^ Bieemg bia administration, be conr 
tinned to exeoito bis pun with vigour; but soon after Ins deaibit 
was entirely dropped. 

Bissneeessinthissdiemeforieclocing tite exorbitant power of 
the nobility, eneoaraged him to attempt a dimbmtiooi of their yoa^ 
sessions^ whii^ were no less exorbitant. Ihinng the contests ana 
disorders inseparable from the f endal gotfenmiei^ the nobles^ eyooc 
attentiYe to uesr own interest, and taking advantage of the weak* 

» ^B«B» GontiimAtb Marianse, 1^ Hag. 1733, p. 8. 
«i P. Mart £p. 556, &c. Gometius, p. 160, itc. 
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nesB otdktttsBB oi tlKir mcmteka, had seaecLflamfr parts of tiit 
iDToL dcxnesnesy obtMoed n^raats of otfaeia^ ai^ fan^uig gradoafiy 
wicsted afattosi iJie wholeoat of the hands of the i^niee, had 9m. 
nexed ^m to their own estates. The titles^ hnr whidi moat ol the 
graiwtefw hdd t&eae lands, were eiliea ae ^ y defectnre; ifcuas ftoM 
aoiBB soecesafdl usazpadon which the crowm had faeeft too feeble to 
^^apntCy thai smoij aeri?€d their oakr claioai to posseasiDiL As 
bupatf ooDfied bach tc the on^ of theae eTXiomratoAB, whieii 
were ahooat coeval wi& the fieodal syBtcm, wia impafi^&AAd; 
aaoL as it would hafe ^^iqiped erevy^ noblraaan bl Spain of out 
^Boi of Ma hnda, it mwA hsre excited s genend refc^. tail 
a step was too bold, eyen for the enterprising spirit of Tfmiwfg, 
Sb coafised famiaaf to the iciga cl BBrdinand ; aed, begimimg 
widi l^e pesBBOHB gnmted dning that time, refosedtoiBakeaDy 
faoFther pi^men^ becaose aH rigfit to theaa ezpised with hie hfe. 
He l^n called to aeoovnfc smekas had aeqfdred crowii lands imdac 
the adBunistiation of tiiat meuarch, and at onoe rcanmed whatenr 
he had alienated. IkA ^eots of these zerocntkna extended te 
nany persons of haghiaak; lor tiioogh ]%rdinand waa & prmce ci 
little generoaitT, i«t he aad Isabella hanring heeai ndaed to ^e 
Itome of Castue W a 



r a poirarfdl £adaaa ol the sobles, they wen 
dbiiged to rewaed w zeal of their adhcnata wititgreat HberalitT; 
and the royal dameanes were ^eir onl^y fmid for that purpose;. 
The additios made to the revenue of the crofwn by tiseae ieTO»- 
tioDs^ togetiierwith his ovn iragal econamr^ enabled Xaaenes set 
only to mschaige aQ the debts which FecamaiLd had 1^, and to 
leooxt considenune siUBstaMaadcs8^batto}?By"theeffieei9 <^ his 
newmilitiay aad to establidi magazmca not only mora: mmeroo^ 
bst better teniflhed with artiUery, anas, and warlfte stoves, isksm 
^painhad ever posseraed in any foimer age.* The prmdent and 
diaiBtereated applioatioii of these sums waasfoll s^oiogy tothe 
peonk for the rigQor with whi^ they wece exacted. 

The neblei^ alaomed at these repeated attache began to thaak of 
|afeeaa tois for &6 safety of their ardec Many cabals were 
ioDiie^ loud c(XDctplainta wore Tcttered^ and du^iciate resoIatKrai 
takca; bu^ before they proceeded to extremiitiesi^ i^j a|i|)onited 
some of their number to exanmie the powera^ in eonMqueoce of 
which the eanikial exercised acts of suck high aad3aKK±7. Hie 
admi nd of Gastile,. the dnke de iBfantad o, aadthe oo aob de Beath 
veuio^ candees oi the first rank,, weose entrusted with tids CiMtiuoB* 
aion. Ximcaes reeeived them with cold civilityv and, in answer to 
their demand^ prodneed the testament of Eerdmnid, by whidi he 
was appomted regent, together with tli& latiftoitioii ci that deed 
by^ Charies. To both theae thej ofarjeeted ;: and he endeawNired to 
establish their validity. As the conversation grew warm, he ted 
them insenaibl;r towards a balcony, froea which they had a view of 
ftlaigc bodj of troops under acmsj, and of » farawdable train el 

«3 Fhki}mt,\»iAJSka4n ii.p.eoa. 
e2 
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artillery. ''Behold,'' sa^ he, pointing to these, and raisins his 
voice, "the powers which I naye received ftom his catnolic 
majesty. With these I govern Castile ; and with these I will 
govern it, nntil the king, yonr master and mine, takes possession 
of his ku^om.''/* A declaration so bold and hanghty silenced 
them, and astonished their associates. To take arms against a 
man aware of his danger, and prepared for his defence, was what 
despair alone wonld dictate. All thoughts of a general confe- 
deracy against the cardinal's administration were laid aside; and, 
except from some slight commotions, excited bvthe private resent- 
ment of particular noblemen, the tranquillity oi Castile suffered no 
interruption. 

It was not only from the opposition of the Spanish nobility that 
obstacles arose to the execution of the cardinars schemes ; he had 
a constant struggle to maintain with the Memish ministers, who, 
presuming upon their favour with the voung king, aimed at direct- 
mg the affairs of Spain, as well as those of their own country. 
J^ous of the great abilities and independent spirit of Ximenes, 
they considered him rather as a rival who miffht circumscribe 
their power, than as a minister, who, bv his prudence and visour, 
was adding to the grandeur and authority of iheir master. Every 
complaint Oj^ainat nis admimst ration was listened to with plea- 
sure by the courtiers in the Low Countries. Unnecessary obstruc- 
tions were tkrown by their means in the way of all his measures; 
and though they could not, eitlier with diecency or safety, deprive 
him of the office of regent, thev eudeavoimMi to lessen his authority 
by dividiag- it. They soon Jisco^ered that Adrian of Utrecht, 
already joined with him in otticej had neither genius nor spirit 
sufficient to grive the least check to his proceedings; and therefore 
Charles, by their advice, added to the commission of regency La 
ChaUj a Flemish gentleman, and afterwards Amerstorf, a nobleman 
of Holland, the former distinguished for his address, the latter for 
his firmness. Ximenes, thou^^h no stranger to the malevolent 
intention of the Flemish courtiers, received these new associates 
with all the exteraal marks of distinction due to the office with 
which they wore invested j but when, they came to enter upon 
bufiinesSj he ab-itcd nothing of tliafc air of superiority with which 
he hvd treated Adrian, \md still retained the sole direction of 
affaira. llic Spaniardg, more adverse, perhaps, than any other 
people to the government of atraugers, approved, of aR his efforts 
to preserve his own authority. Even the nobles, influenced by 
this national passion, and forgetting their jealousies and discon- 
tents, chose rather to see the supreme power in the hands of one of 
their countrvmen, whom they feared, than in those of foreigners, 
whom they nated. 

Ximenes, though engaged in such great schemes of domestic 
policy, and embarrassedby the artifices and intrigues of the Flemish 

*» Fl^h. il p. 651. Ferreras, Hist yvl. p. 4SB 
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ministers, had the bxurden of two forei«ni wars to support. The one 
was in Navarre, which was inyaded oy its unfortunate monarch, 
John d'Albret. The death of Ferdinand, the absence of Charles, 
the discord and disaffection which reifi:ned among the Spanish 
nobles, seemed to present him with a fayourable opportunity of 
recovering his dommions. The cardinal's vigilance, nowever, de- 
feated a measure so well concerted. As he foresaw the danger to 
which that kingdom might be exposed, one of his first acts of ad- 
ministration was to Older thither a considerable body of troops. 
"While the king was emj^oyed with one part of Ins army in flie 
siege of St. Jean Pied en Port, ViMva^ an officer of great expe- 
rience and courage, attacked the other by surprise, and cut it to 
pieces. The kii^ instantly retreated with precipitation, and an 
end was put to the war.** ^ut as Navarre was filled at that time 
with towns and castles slightly fortified and weakly garrisoned, 
which, being unable to resist an enemy, served only to furnish him 
with places of retreat, Ximenes, always bold ana decisive in his 
measures, ordered every one of these to be dismantled, except 
Pampeluna, the fortifications of which he proposed to render very 
strong. To this uncommon precaution Spain owes the possession 
of Navarre. The French, since that period, have often entered and 
have as often overrun the open countary . While they were expjosed 
to all tiie inconveniences attending an iuvading army, the Spaniards 
have easily drawn troops from the neighbouring provmces to 
oppose them; and the French, having no place of any strength to 
which they could retire, have been obliged repeatedly to abandon 
their conquest with as much rapidity as the;^ gaiued it. 

The other war, which he earned on in Africa, against the famous 
adventurer Home Barbarossa;, who, from a private corsair, raised 
himself, by his singular valour and address, to be king of Algiers 
and Tunis, was far from being equally successful. The ill conduct 
of the Spanish general, and the rash valour of Ms troops, presented 
Barbarossa with an easy victory. Many perished iu the battl^ 
more in the retreat, and the remainder retimied into Spain covered 
with infamy. The magnaminity. however, with which the cardinal 
bore this disgrace, the only one he experienced during his adminis- 
tration, added new luslre to his character.** Great composure of 
temper under a disappointment was not expected from a man so 
remarkable for the eagerness and impatience with which he urged 
on the execution of all nis schemes. 

This disaster was soon forgotten; while the conduct of the 
Flemish court proved the cause of constant uneasiness, not only to 
the cardinal but to the whole Spanish nation. AU the great quali- 
ties of Chievres, the prime minister and favourite of the young 
king, were sullied with an ignoble and sordid avarice. The acces- 
sion of his master to the crown of Spain opened a new and copious 
source for the gratification of this passion. During the time of 

** P. Mart. Ep. 570. ** Gometins, lib. tL p. 179. 
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Chaxln's reaidfiace in flandMn^ the 'whote inbe of pcetendera to 
offices or to iKYOior lesorted thmier. They 80oa diseo?«:ed tfaa^ 
-without tlie patroaage of CMame, it was T«k to k^ for piofor- 
ment; nor did tibey want sagacity to find oat tke pcoper mefiiodof 
aeciirmg his proteoioo. Great sums of ■aney were drawn out of 
Spain. ETeoTthins was venaL and disnosed of to the hi^usst 
hidder. After the example of Chi^ivKflk toe iaferior flemish im^ 
ters engaged in this traffic, which beeane as flseneial and avowied, 
as ik was infumoos.^ The Sj^aoiards wen fiBed with lage ii^iea 
they beheld offices of gveat mportanoe to die wdlaie of their 
oountiy, set to sale by strangers, nnconeemedfor ito hc«oar or its 
happiness. XimfineB, disinterosted in his whob administxatiQopi, and 
a sfranger, horn, his natiye giandevr of jnind, to the passion of 
ayarice, inyeis^ifid wiUi the utmost badness a^fcunst the T^nlity of 
theHcanings. He represented to the king, in stnmg terms^ the 
mnrmnrs imd. indignaiicaL which their behanour counted among a 
&ee and high^ipinted people acad besought hhn to set out without 
loss of time for Spain» that, by his presence, he mi^ dissipate the 
doads which were gathering all oyer the idngdom/' 

Ghades was folly &ensfl>le that he had ddbyed too kng to taike 
possession of his oaminkms in Spain. Powmal obstadies, how- 
eyer, stood m his wi^, and detanaed him in tiie Low Conntries. 
The war which Had lea^pie of Gambray had kindled in Italy, still 
subsisted^ thoo^^ dnnng its course, the anmes of all the parties 
engaged m Ji rm. changed their destination and their oojects. 
Eiince was now in allianoe with Venice, whichit had at first com- 
bined to destroy. IffaTJmilian and Eerdinaod had for some years car- 
ried on hostilities against France, their original ally, to the yalonr of 
whose troops the c^ederac^y had been inabbted in a great rneasme 
for its success. Together with has kingdoms, Ferdiiiand transmitted 
thiswartohiscrandson; and th^e was reason to expect that Maxi- 
milian, always fond of new enterprises, would persuade tiie young 
nK>naxch to enter into it witii ardour. But the ±^Iemings, who had 
long possessed an esct^isiye oomma?ee, which, during theleaCTe of 
Cambray, had «pown to a great height upon the ruins of the V ene- 
iian iiade, dreaoed a rnpt«ae with !Eb»nce ; and Obi^^^ 
disccan the kueiuterest of his country, and not warped <m this oc- 
casion by his love of wealth, waimly declared for maintaining 
peace with the iE^^enc^ nation. Franets L destitute of allies, and 
solicitous to secure his late conquests in Italy by a treaty, listened 
with joy to ihe first oyertuies ctf aocommodation. Chierres him- 
ifllf conducted the negotiation in the name of Charles. Gkmffier 
appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. Each of ^hem hadpre- 
smied oyer liie educatitm of the ]^rinoe whom he represCTted. Tjooj 
had both adopted the same pacific system; and were e(|ually per- 
suaded that ttm union of the two monardis was the happiest eyent 
for th/^nsdyesj as weU as to their kingdoms. In such lianda, the 

^ Misiaoa, CMtin. lib. L ch. 2. *7 P. Uat Ed. 576. 
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n^gotjatjon did not langaiih. A fisw^aarsafterq^eamrllieirecHi- 
SBEieiioes at Noyon, iKey ocHicliided a treaty (^ o^Snetmsf moBi 
mutual defence betweea the two ukbmegIis; tke cMef ar^es m 
which were, that Pranos ahould fire ia OMniaffB to Ofaaries his 
eldest daughter, the ptmotau LtMuse, an uduA of a jear old, an^ 
as her dowry, should mako orer to him all his ckims and pretoa- 
sions imon the kingdom of Nicies; that, in oottadeiafion of 
Charleses beii^ already in possession of Nai^ he should, unti 
the acoomplismnent of the marriage, pav a hundred thousand 
CTQiwBB a-7ear to the Erench kiitf ; and the haif of that sun an- 
noaSy, as long as the mrinoess hadno diihken; that when Ohttte 
fAiaH amye in Spain, the hais of the king of Navarre may xepn- 
sent to him their right to that kingdom; and ii. aito examininf 
thdr chum, he does not gire ihem satisfaotMUL Tranois shall be li 
Hbertr to assist i^em wiui all his foroes.^ This allianoe not only 
nnitea GEhaxles and Erands, but obliged Maximilian, who wm 
unable alone to cope with tiie !FreaiGh a^ Yenetians, to entw into 
a treaty with those powers, which put a inalpeziod to the bbodr 
and tedious war that the league of Oamlnay had oocasknei 
Europe enjoyed a few years of universal tranquillity^ and was 
indebted for that blessing to two princes, whose nvalsmp and am- 
Mtion kept it in perpetual discord and agitation during the re- 
mainder of their reajg^ns. 

By the treaty ofNoycm, Charles secured a safe j>assage into 
Spam. It was not, however, the interest of his Henush ministeis, 
f&t he should visit that kingdom soon. While he resided in 
flandecs the revenues c^ tbe Spanish crown were spent there, and 
they ^igrossed, without any competitors, aU the effects of tibeir 
monarch's generosity; their coumry became the seat of goven- 
ment, and all favours were dispensed by them. Of all these advan- 
tages thev ran the risk of seeing themselvies deprived, from the 
mon^nt that their sovereign entered Spain. The Spaniards wouU 
naturally assume the diredoon of their own affairs; the Low Coun- 
tries would be considered only as a province oi that mi^ty mo- 
narchy ; and they who now distnbuted the favours of the prince to 
others, must then be content to receive them &om tiie naods i^ 
strangers. Eut what Chi^vres chieQy wished to avoid was, an 
interview between the king and Xim^ies. On the oite hand, the 
wisdom, the integrity, ana tiie magnanimity of that prelate, gave 
him a wonderful ascendant over the minds of men : and it was ex- 
tremely probable that these great qualities^ added to the reveaenee 
due to his age and offic^ would command the respect of a yomur 
prince, who, capable oi noble and ^nerous sentiments himsdS^ 
would, in proportion to his admiration of i^e cardinal's virtoes^ 
lessen his deference towards persons of another character. Or, on 
the other hand, if Charles should aDow his Flemish favourites to 
retain all the influence over his councils which they at present poa- 

^ L^sard, Beeueil des Traits, torn, ii p 69. 
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Bessed, it was easv to foresee that the cardinal would remonstrate 
londlv against sucn an indignity to the Spanish nation, and vindi- 
cate the rights of his country with the same intrepidity and success 
with which he had asserted the prerogatives of the crown. For 
these reasons, all his Flemish councillors combined to retard his de- 
parture' and CIluIo!?, mr ^pVv'i*^ fmn ;isif: nf experience, and 
fond of bis native country^ bufl'ered hitnstlf to be unnecessarily de- 
tained in the Netherlands a whole year after signing the treaty of 
NoyoD. 

The repeated entreaties of Xinienes, the advice of his grandfather 
Maximiban, and the impatient murmurs of his Spanish subjects, 
pravaiJed on him at last to embark. [1517.] He was attended not 
only bj Chifevres, his prime minister but by a numerous and 
splendid train of the Flemish nobles, fond of beholding the grandeur, 
or of sharing in the bounty of their prince. After a dangerous 
voyage, be landed at Yilla viciosaj in the province of Asturias, and 
was received with auch loud acclamations of joy as a new monarch, 
whose arrival waa so ardently dcsiredj had reiiaoii to expect. The 
Spanish nobility resorted to their sovereign fraui all parts of the 
iaugclomj and displayed a magnificence which 1 In- Flemings were 
unable to emulate. ** 

Ximenest, who considered the presence of the kin^ as the greatest 
blessing' to his dominions, was ajuvancin^ towards tlie coast, as fast 
as the infcn state of his health would permitj in order to receive 
bim* Duriag his re{*cncyj and not^vitUstaiidin!^ Itis extreme old 
age, be had abated, m no degreCj the rigour m frequency of his 
moftifieationg ; and to these he added sueh laborious assiduity in 
huainesSj as would have worn out the mo&t youthful and vigorous 
constitution. Every day he employed several hnnrs in devotion; 
ho celebrated mass in person j he even allot toti some space for 
study. Notwithatandiu" these occupations^ lie re LTolarly attended 
the council ; be received and read all papers presented to him ; he 
dictated letters and instructions ; and took under his inspection all 
business, civile eeclesiasticalj or military. Every moment of his 
time was filled up with some serious employment. The only 
amusement in whien he induced himself, by w^iy < t relaxation after 
business j waa to canvass, with a few friars and oi Uar divines, some 
infeacate ariiele in scholastic theology. T/Vatted by such a course 
ol Jfle, the iuGnnities of a^e daily gicw upon him. On his journey, 
& violent disorder seized hini at IJos Eqiiillos, attended with un- 
common symptoms, which his followers con^sidered as the effect of 
poison,^ but coidd not agree whether the crime ought to be im- 
puted to the hatred of the Spanish nobles, or to the malice of the 
Flemish courtiers. Tliis accident oblt^ii;? liim to stop short, he 
WTOfte to Charles, and with his iisual boldjicss advised him to dis- 
miss all the strangers in his train, whose numbers and credit gave 
offence already to the Spaniards, and would ere long alienate the 

*• P. Mart. Ep. 699, 601. «> Miniana, Contin. lib. L ch. 8. 
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affections of the whole people. At the same time, he earnestly de- 
sired to have an interview with the king, that he mi^ht inform him 
of the state of the nation, and the temper of his subjects. To pre- 
vent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanish grandees, em- 
ployed all their address, and industriously kept Charles at a dis- 
tance from Aranda, the place to which the cardinal had removed. 
Through their suggestions, every measure that he recommend^ 
was rejected, the utmost care was taken to make him feel, and to 
point out to the whole nation, that his power was on the decline; 
even in things purely trivial, such a choice was always made as was 
deemed most disagreeable to him. Ximenes did not bear this 
treatment with his usual fortitude of spirit. Conscious of his own 
integrity and merit, he expected a more grateful return from a 
prince to whom he delivefed a kingdom more flourishing than it 
had been in any former ase, tosetiier with authority more extensive 
and better established than the most illustrious of his ancestors 
had ever possessed. He could not, therefore, on many occasions, 
refrain ffom giving vent to his indignation and complaints. He 
lamented the fate of his country, and foretold the calainities whidi 
it would suffer from the insolence, the rapaciousness, and ignorance 
of strangers. While his mind was agitated by these passions, he 
received a letter from the king, in which, after a few cold and formal 
expressions of regard, he was allowed to retire to his diocese, that, 
after a life of such continued labour, he might end his days in tran- 
quillity. This message proved fatal to Ximenes. His haughly 
mind, it is probable, could not survive disgrace ; perhaps his gene- 
rous heart could not bear the prospect of the misfortunes ready to 
fall on his counl^. Whichsoever of these opinions we embrace, 
certain it is that he expired a few hours after reading the letter.'^ 
The variety, the grandeur, and the success of his schemes, during a 
r^ncy of onlv twenty months, leave it doubtM whether his saga- 
dty in counsel, his prudence in conduct, or his boldness in execu- 
tiouj deserve the greatest praise. His reputation is still high in 
Spam, not only for wisdom, but for sanctity; and he is the only 
prime minister mentioned in history whom his contemporaries 
reverenced as a samt,** and to whom the people under Ms govern- 
ment ascribed the power of working miracles. 

ri518.] Soon after the death of Ximenes. Charles made his 
public entry, with great pomp, into Yalladolid, whither he had 
summoned the cortes of Castile. Though he assumed on all occa- 
sions the name of kin^, that title had never been acknowledged in 
the cortes. The Spaniards, considering Joanna as possessed of the 
sole right to the crown, and no example of a son's having enjoyed 
the title of king during the life of his parents occurring in their 
history, the cortes discovered all that scrupulous respect for ancient 

» Marsollier, Vie de Xim^es, p. 447, Gometios, lib. vii. p. 206, &c 
Sandier. Hist, de Xim^n. iL p. 208. 
« Flechier, Vie de Xiin6i. il p. 746, 
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foraiB, aod tiMt tmaaaKL to iuwvatiaii, whioh ire eolsiHOiunu in 
popukr assemUies. Ue nesence, howeyer, of their pnaoe^ £he 
address, the viifioeiL aid ifte threats of his mmisterau pieyailed cm 
them at last to piochim hka kmg, in comimetioiL with his jaother, 
whose name ^bej aiq^inted to he ^aoed Defoie that of her scm in 
dUpaUieacts. Bnt when thermacbthsooDoesBkHL^lM^ declared 
that U, at any fatme period, Joamia shoaM veeoTer &e exeroise of 
reason, tke wnole Muoritj should return into her haads. At the 
same time, they Toted a free gift of six hundred tlia™aftn<^ dnoats 
to be paid in tinee yeais, a sum nu»e oonsMbiahle than had eves 
been gnmted to anyionaer monareh.^ 

Notwithstanfiiig ftis obaegniooaness of the oortes to tib wiH of 
&e king^ the moiiTiolent symptoms of dissatia£aciion wkh his 
goFomBcnt began to break o«t in the IdBgdcmi. Cad^vres had 
aeonired over tbe mind of the yomig mcmanh the asoendant not 
oii]QrofatBtor,biitofapareni Gfaaiies seemed to have no senia- 
ments bat those whidi iob minister jniyirnd, andaoaroely uttered 
a word bat what be pot into his month. He was oonstantly 
sonoonded by IfamaagB; no perBon got aeooBs to him with- 
otnt their permissiaBL: nor was a«y admitted to aodieDce bat in 
their presenee. As he spoke the Spanish loqgaage vm impegr- 
fitotly.liis answers woe always extranely shorty and often oeliTered 
witii hesitaticm. Prom all these Gironmstanees. many of the Spa- 
niards were led to bebere that he was a ponoe of a sbw aad narrow 
eemns. Some pwfaMded to diseover a atroiy resfianMaiice between 
him aad his mooier, and beam to whisper that his capacity for go- 
TraBBMntwodd never be fir superior to hers; and thoi^ t&y 
who had the best opportanity of jndging conoecmng his cfiiffaoter 
TnaJntaiTtfid that, notwithstanding snca mipromisiiig appearanoe^ 
he possessed a larce fimd of knowledge as well as of sagadty*^ yet 
all agreed in oonaramring his partiakty towards tiie llemingB, and 
his attachment to his jhvoiiritea, as nnreasonable and immooerate. 
XJofortnnately for Caiarks, these ^svoiuites were miwcNrthy of his 
oonfidenoe. To amass wealth se^ns to hare beentheir only aim; 
and as they had reason to fear tiut either thev master's flood sense, 
or tl» indignation of the tomiaida, might soon abridge ftdbr power, 
they hastened to improve wt present opportanity, and i^imr avaooe 
was ikt mote rapaeipiis, because they eimeetea their authority to 
be of no longer duration. All hononrs, onees, and benefices^ were 
other engrossed by the Flemings, or wiUioly acM by them. 
Ohi^vres, his wife, and Sannige, wbom Charles, on the death of 
Ximene& had impradently raised to be Chancellor of Castik, vied 
with eaoh oiGser m all the refinements of eodxirtion and venality. 
Not only the Spanish historians, who, from resentmoit, may fie 
snspeeted of CTaegecation, but Peter Martyr Anfl^sria, an Italian, 
who resided at i£at time in the court of Spain, and was under no 

» MiniaDa, Gontin. lib. L ch. 3. P. Mart Ep. 608. SandMr. p. 12. 
" Sandoval, p. 31. P. Mart. Ep. «5fiu 
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tempttAkm to deoehe the persons to wk)ia lus letters are ad- 
dressed, give a desciiptioxi wMch is almost indodibk^ dT ^ in- 
saidable md shameless covetoiisDess of the flmmags. Acoc»ding 
to Angjeria's calcolatjflii, which he asserts to be extremdjr mode- 
rate, they remitted into the Low Cooukies, m the qpace oi ten 
months, no less a sma than a million and one hmidred thousand 
ducats. The mmdnation of William de Croj, Chivvies' n^ew, a 
jomag man not of canonical age;, to the aichbiidu^nic ofxolfido, 
exasperated the Spaniards more than all these exactions. Th^ 
oons^ered the eioTatioii of a stranger to the head of their ehnreh, 
and.to the richest ben^oein the kix^dom, not onlf as aninjmy, but 
as an insnlt to llie whole nation; both ouirgj ana, jbtity, the former 
firom interest, the iatter bxMa indignation, joined in exclaiming 
against it."^ 

Charles, leaving Castile this disgosted wi& his administxation, 
set ont for Saiagossa, tilm <»pital €i Aragpn, that he might be pre- 
sort in the cort^ of that kingdom. On nis way thither, he took 
leave of his brother rerdinano. whom he sent into Germany on the 
jOTetence c^insiiiBg thdr grandfather, Mairimilian, in his dd age. 
To this prod^ precaation Chades owed the preservation dt his 
&Mmish dominions. Dnriug the vicdent commotions which arose 
t&rae soon aft^ i^is period, the Spaniards wmM infallibly have 
offered the crown to a prince who was i^ darling of the whole na- 
tion; nor did Ferdinand want ambition, or oonnollors, that might 
have {ffompted him to acoc^ of the olTer.^ 

The An^onese had not hitherto acknowledged Charles as km^ 
nor woald tiiey aUow the cortes to be assembled in his name, b^ 
in that o£ the jnstiza, to whom, dmring an interregnom, this pnTir 
lege bekmged.^^ Tbkppposition Charles had to straggle with in 
ue cortes of AragS^ was mate violent and obstinate than that 
which he had overcome in Castile : afi^er kmg delays, however, and 
with nmch difficulty, he persuaded the memSers to confer cau him 
the tii^ of king, in omjnnction with his moi^er. At the same tim^ 
he bound hims^ by that solemn oath, whidi the Aragonese exacted 
of their kii^ never to vi(date any of their rights or liberties. 
When a donative was demanded, the n^embecs were still more in- 
tractable ; many months elapsea before they would agree to grant 
Charles two hundred thousand ducats, and that sum thev appro- 
priated so strictly for paying debts of the crown, which nadTloDg 
been fiagotten, ihaA a very small part of it oame into the king% 
hands. What had happeaoed in Castile taught them caution^ and 
determined than rather to satisfy ^e daims of their f eUow-dtiaens, 
how obsolete soever, than to fmnbish strangers the means of mmdi- 
isg themselves with the spoils oi their countty."* 

» SuidonO, pp. 28-^1. P. Mart. Ep. 608, 611, 618, 614, 622, 628, 6Sf . 
Miniana, Contin. lib. i. cb. 3, p. 8. 
»• P. Martyr, Ep, 619. Faoreras, viil p. 460. 
w P. Martyr, Ep. 605. » P. mxtyr, Ep. 616—684. 
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Durmg these proceedings of the cortes. ambassadors arrived at 
Saraffossa from Francis I. and the young king of Navarre, demand- 
ing the restitution of that kingdom in terms of the treaty of Noycm. 
But neither Charles, nor the Castilian nobles whom he consulted 
on this occasion, discovered any inclination to part with this acqui- 
sition. A conference held soon after at Montp61ier, in order to 
bring this matter to an amicable issue, was altogether fruitless; 
while the French urged the injustice of tiie usurpation, the Spaniards 
were attentive only to its imnortance.*^ 

D.519.] From Aragon, Cnarles proceeded to Catalonia, where 
he wasted much time, encountered more difficulties, and gained less 
money. The Flemings were now become so odious in every pro- 
vince in Spain by their exactions, that the desire of mortifying 
them, and of disappointing their avarice, au^ented the jealousy 
with which a free people usually conduct then: deliberations. 

The Castilians, who had felt most sensibly the weight and rigour 
of the oppressive schemes carried on by the Flemings, resolved no 
longer to submit with a tameness fatal to themselves, and which 
rendered them the objects of scorn to their fellow-subjects in the 
other kingdoms, of which the Spanish monarchy was composed. 
Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and several other cities of the first rank, 
eniered into a confederacv for the defence of their rights and privi- 
leges; and, notwithstanding the silence of the nobility, who, on 
this occasion, discovered neither the public spirit nor tne resolu- 
tion which became their order, the comederates laid before the king 
a full view of the state of the kingdom, and of the mal-administra- 
tion of his favourites. The preferment of strangers, the exporta- 
tion of the current coin, the increase of taxes, were the grievances 
of which they chiefly complained; and of these they demanded re- 
dress with that bolcmess which is natural to a free people. These 
remonstrances, presented at first at Saragossa, and renewed after- 
wards at Barcelona, Charles treated with great neglect. The con- 
federacy, however, of these cities, at this juncture, was the beginning 
of that famous union among the commons of Castile, which not 
long after threw the kingdom into such violent convulsions as shook 
the throne, and ahnost overturned the constitution.*® 

Soon after Charles's arrival at Barcelona;, he received the account 
of an event which interested him much more than the murmurs of 
the Castilians. or the scruples of the cortes of Catalonia. This was 
the death of tne Emperor Maximilian ; an occurrence of small im- 
portance in itself, for he was a prince conspicuous neither for his 
virtues, nor his power, nor his abilities ; but rendered by its con- 
sequences more memorable than any that had happened during 
several ages. It broke that profound and universal peace which 
then rejgned in the Christian world ; it excited a rivalship between 
two princes, which threw all Europe into agitation, and kindled 

*» P. Martyr, Ep. 606, 688, 640. 
«• Ibid. 630. Ferreras, viil p. 464. 
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wars more general, and of longer duration, than had hitherto been 
known in modem times. 

The revolutions occasioned by the expedition of the French king, 
Charles VIII., into Italy, had inspired the European princes witn 
new ideas concerning the importance of the imperial dignity. The 
claims of the empire upon some of the Italian states were numerous ; 
its jurisdiction over others was extensive; and though the former 
had been almost abandoned, and the latter seldom exercised, under 
princes of slender abilities and of little influence, it was obvious, 
that in the hands of an emperor possessed of power or of genius, 
they might be employed as engmes for stretchinff his dominion 
over the greater part of that country. Even MaTimiiiftTi feeble and 
unsteady as his conduct always was, had availed himself of the in- 
finite pretensions of the empire, and had reaped advantage fix)m 
every war and every negotiation in Italy during his reign. These 
considerations, added to the dignity of the station, confessedly the 
first among Christian princes, and to the rights inherent in the 
office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far fix)m being incon- 
siderable, rendered the imperial crown more than ever an object of 
ambition. 

Not long before his death^ Maximilian had discovered great soli- 
citude to preserve this digmty in the Austrian family, and to pro- 
cure the fing of Spain to Tbe chosen his successor. But he himself 
having never been crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed esseai- 
tial in that age, was considered only as emperor elect. Though his- 
torians have not attended to that distinction, neither the Italian 
nor German chancery bestowed any other title upon him than that 
of king of the Bomans ; and no example occurring in history of 
any person's being chosen a successor to a king of the Eomans, the 
Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to confer 
upon Charles an office for which their constitution knew no name, 
obstinately refused to grati^ Maximilian in that point.^' 

By his death, this cQfficulty was at once removed, and Charles 
openly aspired to that dignity which his grandfather attempted, 
without success, to secure for him. At the same time Francis I., 
a powerful rival, entered the lists against lum ; and the attention of 
all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no less illustrious from 
the hiffh rank of the candidates, than from the importance of the 
prize for which they contended. * Each of them urged his preten- 
sions with sanjpiine expectations, and with no unpromising prospect 
of success, dttarles considered the imperial crown as belonging to 
him of right, from its long continuance in the Austrian Ime ; he 
knew that none of the German princes possessed nower or influence 
enough to appear as his anta^nist ; he flattered himself that no^ 
consideration would induce tne natives of Germany to exalt any 

*i Gnicciardini, lib. ziii. p. 15. Hist. G^ndr. d'Allemagne, par P. Barre, 
torn, viiu part 1, p. 1087 P. Heuter. Eer. Anstr. lib. m ch. 17, 179, Hb. 
viii. ch, 2, p. 183. 
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foieigB pxmoe to a ibgBity, wtiA dnnDg* so maqy am bad htem 
deemed peculiar to their own nation; and. kast of aB, tbai they 
^ronld confer tins honour upon Erancis IJm soreieign of apeople 
vhoee mtaauB, asd laws, and nMumers, differed so widely from those 
of i^e GcniMMS, that it was hardly pos8fl)le to eatahii^ih any cardsal 
xaaxm between them; he trusted not a little to the effect of Maxi- 
ittliaBf 8 aegotiaikms, which, thoa^ ftey did not attatt tiiek ei^ 
had nrepam the boms of the Germans lor hia devotion to the im^ 
peinl tiroM; but what he reiied on as a chief ieoommendatia% 
waa the fmrtanateartnation of his hereditary dwninkw in 6enn^ 
which served aa a natural bamor to the empire against the en- 
oroadnnents of the Taddsh power. The oonqriestat, the abiMtiesy 
and the ambition of Snhan Selim IE. had spread over Europe, at 
that tine, a general and weU-foonded alarm. ]^ his victories over 
ike Mamdnfes. and the extirpation of that galhmt bodrof men, he 
had not only acUed EmA and ^fia to his empire, bixt had seeinc^ 
to it sndi a degree of mteml tranqwiltityj iint he was ready to 
taxn against Christendom the whole fioree of hia aims, which no- 
thing hitherto had been abie to resist. Ike most efeetnal c]^e- 
pedient for stopping the progress of this torrent, seemed to be the 
electian of an emperor, possessed of extcnsiTe territories in that 
ooimtry, where its ftrst impression would be felt, and who, besides, 
oonld combat this f omndame CDem with aU ^ forces of a power- 
fal monarohy, and with ali the wealbh famished hjiAie mines of tiv 
new world, or the coB u nerce of tiie Low Coonetnes. lliese were 
the aigoments hj which Charles pnblidy sappcnied his chum; and 
to men ci integrity and refleetion, thnr appeared to be not oidy: 
plaiffiible but convineag. He dul not, nowever, tmst the sneoess 
of his canse to these alone. Qnat some of money were reautted 
from Spain; all the refinements and ariifloes of negotiation wcare 
employed; and a eonsidendile body of troq^s, kept on fbot at that 
time by the states of the eirete of Snabia^ was seeietly taken kto 
his pay. The venal were gained by i^esents; tibe olneetioBS of the 
more sempnlons were answered or eluded; some ied^ prinees 
were threatened or overawed.^ 

On the other hand, Tranras supported his daim widi e(mal 
eagerness, and no less oonSdenoe <i its being well foanded. Baa 
emissaries contended that it was now lash tune to convince the 
prinees of the hoise of Austria that the imperial erown was 
dective and not hereditary; that other perscms sught aspire to mi 
hononr which thehr arrogance had accustomed than to rej^ard as 
tiie property of their mmily; that it required a sovetei^ of 
matnre jud^^nent, and ol apinroved abilities, to hold tiie reins of 
goyemm^t in a oomitry where sneh unknown (^mions concerning 
rehgion had been puldishe<^ as had thrown l^e minds of men into 
an uncommon agitation, wmch threatened the most violent effects ; 

** Qjdcck lih. zm. p. 159. Skiian, m*. of the Btformat. 14 Stravii 
Corp. Hist. German, li. p. 971. Not, 20. 
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ihsA n jotuig piiBce wit bout experience, susd whjo litd hitherto fidvex; 
DO speeimMft of his genivm for conunnnii was no fit match for 
Selinij a monarch grown old in the aart or war and the course of 
TiCtory ; wb crests a kin^, who in his early youth bad triomphed 
OfTCT tie valour and disoipEne of tbe Swiss, till then reckoned in- 
vincible. wouJd bo ao antagonist not nnworfliv theeooqneror of the 
Swt I that tho fire and impetnoaity of the [French cavalry^ added 
to the discijiline and stability of the Genman infaatryj would form 
an army so irresistible^ that^ instead of waiting the approach of the 
Ottoman foreesj it might cany hostilities into the htB.xt of their 
dominions ; that the election of Chaflea would be inconsistent 
with a fundamental constitntloEj by \?bich the person who holds 
tiie crown of Naples is excluded from aspiring- to lite imperrinl 
diputr; that bis ebvation to that hononx woidd $mn kindle a war 
mltaly, on account of lus pretenadons to the duchy of MHan, the 
effocfts of which could not fail of reaching the empire, and mi^bt 
prore fatal to it.** But while the French ainbassailors eularped 
Bpon these and other topics of tho same kini, in all the coijite of 
Gfeimany, Trancis, sensible of the prejudices eiitertabied ; " 



him as a foreigner, unacqnainted witb the Germaa lanEuage or 
manners, endeavoured to overcome tbese, aiid to gain the favour of 
the jirinces, bv immense giffesi and by infinite promises, Aa the ex- 
peditions method of trmismitting money, and the dceeut mode of 
conveying a bribe^ by bills of exchange, were then little known. 
the I'rench ambfissadora travelled with a train of horses loaded 
wldi treasorej an e<iidpa^c not verj' honourable for tliat pnuce by 
whom tbey were employed, and infamous for those to wnomthej 
were seat.** 

The other European princes could not remaui indifferent speot^ 
tors of a contest, the deabicn of winek so Beai^ aiscted every one 
of tjiem. Their eowoicaL inlerest ought natoafiy to have formed a 
geDenJ oontbinatio^ in cedar to di8a^]point both eonxptAsboinf and 
to prerenit either of them frraa obtammg vath a pare-eminence in 
ppwnr and dignity aa mi^t pvore daiigeroQS to the liberties c^ 
Knippe. Bat the ideas with lespeot to a nroper distribution and 
balance of power were so lately mtrodoced inb the system of En- 
lopeaa pohor, that they were not hitherto ohjects of soffident 



attrition. The passions' of some princes, the want of foresight in 
o&ers, and the &ar oi giving ofEraioe to the candidates hindered 
snch a salutary nmon of the powers of Enrtq^ and rendered them 
either totally negligent of tne public safety, or kept them from 
eDDETting themselves with yigpur in its behalf. 

The Swiss cantons, thongh they dreaded the elevation of either 
of the contending monarchs^ and thongh they wiidied to have seen 
some prince whose dcmiimons were less extensive, and whose 

« Guicc. lib. xiii. p. 160. Sleid. p. 16. Geor. Sabini do Elect. Car. V. 
]ffi8toria i^pnd Scardii Bcript. Ber. German, vol. ii p. 4. 
** Mi^oires dn Mar^h. de Flearaoges, p* 296.. 
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power was more moderate, seated on the imperial throne, were 
prompted, however, by their hatred of the French nation- to give 
an open preference to the pretensions of Charles, while tney used 
their utmost influence to mistrate those of Erancis.*^ 

The Venetians easily discerned that it was the interest of their 
republic to have both the rivab set aside; but their jealousy of the 
house of Austria, whose ambition and neighbourhood had been fatal 
to their nandeur, would not permit them to act up to their own 
ideas, and led them hastily to give the sanction of their approba- 
tion to the claim of the Erenoh king. 

It was equally the interest, and more in the power, of Henry 
"VJLJJ.. of England, to prevent either Erancis or tJharles from ac- 
quiring a ^nity which would raise them so far above other 
monarchs. But though Henry often boasted that he held the 
balance of Europe in his hands, he had neither the steady attention, 
the accurate discernment, nor the dispassionate temper, which 
that delicate function required. On this occasion, it mortified Ids 
vanity so much to think that he had not entered early into that 
noble competition which reflected such honour upon the two anta- 
gonists, tlutt he took a resolution of sending an ambassador into 
Uermany, and of declaring himself a candidate for the imperial 
throne. The ambassador, though loaded with caresses by the 
German princes and the pope's nuncio, informed his master that he 
could hope for no success m a claim which he had been so late in 
preferring. Henry, imputing his disappomtment to that circum- 
stance alone, and soothed with this ostentatious display of his own 
importance, seems to have taken no farther part in the matter, 
either by contributing to thwEurt both his rivals, or to promote one 
of them.*^ 

Leo X., a pontiff no less renowned for his political abilities than 
for his love of the arts, was the only prince of the age who observed 
the motions of the two contending monarchs with a prudent atten« 
tion, or who discovered a proper solicitude iox the public safety. 
The imperial and papal jurisdiction interfered in so many instance^ 
the complaints of usurpation were so numerous on both sides, and 
the territories of the church owed their security so little to their 
own force, and so much to the weakness of the powers around 
them, that nothing was so formidable to the court of Borne as an 
emperor with extensive dominions^ or of enterprising genius. Leo 
trembled at the prospect of beholding the imperial crown placed on 
the head of the king of Spain and of rTaples, and the master of the 
new world ; nor was he less afraid of seeing a king of France, who 
was duke of Milan and lord of Genoa, exalted to that dignity. He 
foretold that the election of either of them would be fatal to the 
independence of the holy see, to the peace of Italy, and perhaps to 
the uberties of Europe. But to oppose them with any prospect of 

«* Sabmus, p. 6. 

« M^moires de Fleuranges, p. 814. Herbert, Hist, of Henry Vm. 
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success, required address and caution in proportion to the greatness 
of their power, and their opportunities of taking revenge. Leo 
was defective in neither. He secretly exhorted the German princes 
to place one of their own number on the imperial throne, which 
man^ of them were capable of filling with honour. He put them 
in mind of the constitution hj which the kings of Naples were for 
ever excluded from that dignity.*' He warmly cihorted the 
Erench king to persist in his claim, not from any desire that he 
should ^abihis end; but as he foresaw that the Qermans would be 
more disposed to favour the kii^ of SpauL he hoped that Prancis 
himself, when he discovered ms own chance of success to be 
desperate, would be stimulated by resentment and the spirit of 
livalship to concur with all his mterest in raising some third 
person to the head of the empire : or, on the other hand, if Erancis 
should make an unexpected progress, he did not doubt but that 
Charles would be induced, oy similar motives, to act the same 
part ; and thus, by a prudent attention, the mutual jealousy of the 
two rivals might be so dexterously managed as to disappoint both. 
But this scheme, the only one which a prince in Leo's situation 
could adopt, though concerted with great wisdom, was executed 
with little discretion. The French ambassadors in Qermany fed 
their master with vain hopes ; the pope's nuncio, being gained by 
them, altogether forgot the instructions which he had received; 
and Erancis persevered so long, and with such obstinacy, in urging 
his own pretensions, as rendered all Leo's measures abortive.** 

Such were the hopes of the candidates, and the views of the dif- 
ferent princes, when the diet was opened according to form at 
Frankfort. The right of choosin^g an emperor had long been vested 
in seven great princes, distinguished by the name of electors, the 
origin of whose office, as well as the nature and extent of their 
powers, have already been explained. These were, at that time, 
Albert of Brandenburgh, archbishop of Mentz ; Herman count de 
Wiedj archbishop of Oologne ; Bichard de Greinenklau, archbishop 
of Tners: Lewis, king of Bohemia; Lewis, count palatine of the 
Bhine ; Frederic, duke of Saxony : and Joachim I., marquis of 
Brandenburgh. Notwithstanding the artful arguments produced 
by the ambs^adors of the two kmgs in favour of their respective 
masters, and in spite of aU their solicitations, intri^es, and pre- 
sents, the electors did not forget that maxim on which the liberty 
of the German constitution was thoug:ht to be founded. Among 
the members of the Germanic body, wmch is a great republic^ .com- 
posed of states almost independent, the first principles of patriotism 
IS to depress and limit the power of the emperor; and of this idea, 
so natural under such a form of government, a German politician 
seldom loses sight. No prince of considerable power or extensive 
dominions had for some ages been raised to the imperial throne. 

" Goldasti, Constitutiones Imperiales. Francof. 1763, vol i. p. 489. 
^ Gniodar. lib. ziil p. 161. 
VOL.1. L 
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IbtliispmdatpBQMilMmiDanjrcf IkegntfinmlifismGeimBiiT 
owed tns sptenoonr and wririprii c ki i cc nidch ikef huL acqvired 
dminr tkai penod. To deot eitlMar of the iwrohpndmg momwohs 
wonla kifio bemLAgrossTiohtioBi of tiistnlnlaaymaxim; ircrokl 
hsre gifem io the cafpiie m naster mstaMl of « nead; and wonid 
loMreindwedikeKBdfeBfron tberaakof benif almoBt Ms eqiuds 
to the amdition of iu sohjects. 

Fall of theae idau» all the deetots tniDsd ikek qtos townds 
l^ndaam, dike <if Saixvi/^ a nniioe of sodli enmBnt Tiiiae and 
ala32ties,«i'to be dJstiAgmdedbjtheBame of tbeao^e, and^dtb 



one voMKtfey offend hiktiiBinipttiBlaowii. flie wn Bot daided 
witb that oineei which m orcb i so fa npenor to Imn in power 
osncted with aaok eagenen; and after deKbeiaim^ upon the 
■otter a skxt timei, he rejected it with a magnanimity ana diain- 
tenestedneaa no has an^pikr than admirsWe. " NciluBg,^ he d)- 
•omd, ''ooold be Bwnimpolitae than an obstinate amrenoe to a 
— liiii whinh, thoashBOondandjostinnianFeaBefiL wasnot af^ 
caUetoaU. In times of tnoiqniliitf,^ said Ikb, wewnAfwan 
e mp eror who baa not power to invade our Hberties; timeB of daa^ 
demand one who is afie to seoofe car safety. The TaikiBh anmes, 
led IqragaflantandTietocioasnMHtarch, are now assembling. Th^ 
WBe n»dy to poor in njpon Germanr widi a Tiolenoe nnlmown in 
foDneragea. Neweon^iinctarBS call for new eipedieBta. Theim- 
penal aeeptve nraet he ooamitted to some hand moDe pow«tfaltiiaa 
mine, or that of anf other Gezman prince. We possess neitiier 
dominions, nor oof ennea, nor authority, whidL enable ns to en- 
oonnter such a fonnidaMe enemy. BecootBe nmst be had, in ths 
exigency, to <b» of the ix?al monarehs. Each of them can bring 
into tiie Mdf ones snfficientioronrdefoioe. But as the king of 
Spain is of German exteactiani as he is a membn and prince of 
t£s empire l«y ike tenxtories wluch descend to him £t>m his grand- 
father ; as hiB dominions stret<^ along that frontier which lies most 
ipreferaye,!] 



exposed t6 tiie eneaooy : hisdahnispreferay& ia my opinion, to that 
flf a stranger to oor hngnage, to oar blood, and to our coontry ^ 
and therefore I gi^my ^ote to ooofor on Idmtheimpaialorown.^ 
This opinion, dietatod by mudi uncommon generoaity, and smp- 
ported by ngnments ao pkoaihie, made a de^ im^ressun on the 
electors. Tub kingof Spain's ambassadois, aensildB of the impor- 
tant service wliieh ±^redenc had dime ilieir master; soit him a con- 
siderable smn of money, as tiie first token of that prince's gnditode. 
Snt he who had gceati^ of miad to lefimea crown, disdained to 
xeoeiTe abdbe; and, iqMXi^eir entreating that at least he would 
permit them to distribnte part of that sum among his attendants, 
be replied that he conld not prevent them from aooeptiag what 
ahoold be offered^ hot wJmever took a sin^ flonn shi»ld be dis- 
missed next mormng from Ins sendee.^ 

•• P. Daniel, an liftoriuL of coosidenUB iane,SMaa to caMm^nestion 
the trath of this acoonnt of Frederic's bdiafioor, in fefnsiog the imperial 
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No prince in Gemmj could now aspire to a dignitj wliidi 
Fredenc had declined* for reasons applioibb to tkem all. It t$- 
mained to make a choice between the Iwo great oorapetitonL B«t 
besides the ^rejudioe in Charles's favoor arising fioBA Hb birth^ as 
well as the situation of his German dominiouO^ owed not a little 
bi the abilities of iho cardmal de Gurk^ and the zeal of Erardde fe 
lf£ark^ bishop] of Liegt!, two of bis sjnlmssadors. who Itad condneted 
tbeir iiesDtia,tioii5 witn more ^udeuc€ and aodress tibaa those en- 
trusted by tlie French king. The formar, who bad loBff been tbe 
immster and favouiite of Maxiuiilion^ was wdl aoqvab^Sl wiih tbe 
art of Eaana^ing the Gemmtis ; and tbc latter, haying been disap- 
pointed of a caxdiiml'B bat hy Frauds, <na|d(^ed aUube malioioiis 
iniquity with which th& deau-e of revenge inspires aa ambitioas 
nund, in tliwartin^ the measures of that monarch. The Spaoiah 
part^ among: the dectors dail^v gained ground; and even the pc^s 
ntmciOj being convinced Dial: il. was vain to make aiur foither oppo- 
sition endcayoured to acquire some merit with tberatme 6mperor» 
hj oAcrii^ voluntarily^ in the name d£ Us master, a diflpcBsatunto 
hold the imperial crown in conjunetion ^th that of Nifties.'* 

On the tTventy-eighth of Jnne, five mouths and ten days after the 
death of MaxnuiHan, tliis important ciiaitest, which had held «U 
Europe in suspense, was decided. Sit of the electors had already 
deeliu'ed for the king of Spain ■ and tho archbishop of Triers, the 
only £xm adberczit to 1 be French interest, having at last joined his 
brethren, Charles W!i£, by tbc unanlmouii YOQuoe <if the ^ectood ool- 
lege, riii=ied to llie impt^niil tliroue.'^ 

liui thoQ^h the dectois oonseoted, from vaiaons motme, to pro- 
mote Charles to that high station, they discovered at the aame rane 
great iealoosy of his estraordinajy power, and endeavoured, with 
9ie utmost soUdtnde, to provide agamst his eneroaohing on the 
vivil^ns of the Germanic body. It had long been the custom to 
demand of every new emperor a confirmation of l^ese privil^iea, 
and to leqnire a promise that he never would violate them in any 

crown, becanse it is not mentioned by Gecrgiiis Sabkras ia hw Bistory of libe 
Election and Coronation of Charles Y. torn. iii. p. 6& But no gnsA stran 
OQ^ to be hud on an omission in a snperScial author, whose treatise, though 
di^ified with the name of Iffistoryj contains oidy snch an account of the 
ceremonial of Gharles*s deetion as is nsaally pobiished in Germany on like 
onnasinns. Scard. Ber. Genu. Script, vol. it p. £ The testimony of Erasmus, 
fib. sii. epist. 4, and that of Seidaa, p. 18, are express. Sedcendorf, in his 
Oommeatarias Histoiicns et Apolooeticos de LntheraaisBM. p. 121, has ex- 
ananed this fact with his nsnal iodmstry, and has estaUished its tmth li^ 
Ihe most nndoabted eyidenoe. To these teetimomes which he has coUecteo, 
I viay add the dedsive one of Cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate at Frank- 
fort, in bis letter, Jnly 5th, 1&19. Epistres des Princes, &c., recaeillies par 
Bnscelii, tradnictes nar Belforest. Par. 1572, p. ^0. 

•• Frebcri Ber, Germ. Scriptores, vol iii. 1*2, cur. StruTii Aigent. 1717 
Giannone, Hist, of Naples, ii. p. 498. 

71 Jac. Ang. Thnan. Hist sni Temporis, edit. Bolkley, lib. i. cb. d. 
l2 
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instance. While princes, who were formidable neither from extent 
of territorv, nor of genius, possessed the imperial throne, a general 
and verbal engagement to this purpose was deemed sufficient secur 
rity. But, under an emperor so powerful as Charles, other precau- 
tions seemed necessary. A capitulation, or claim of right was 
formed, in which the privileges and immunities of the electors, of 
the princes of the empire, of the cities, and of every other member 
of the Germanic body, are enumerated. This capitulation was 
immediately signed by Charles's ambassadors in the name of their 
master, and he himself, at his coronation, confirmed it in the most 
solemn manner. Since that period, the electors have continued to 

Erescribe the same conditions to all his successors ; and the capitu- 
ition. or mutual contract between the emperor and his subjects, is 
considered in Germany as a strong barrier against the progress of 
the imperial power, and as the great charter of their liberties, to 
which they often appeal." 

The important intelligence of his election was conveyed in nine 
days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was still detained 
by the obstinacy of the Catalonian cortes, which had not hitherto 
brought to an issue any of the affairs which came before it. He 
received the account witn the joy natural to a joun^ and aspiring 
mind, on an accession of power and dignity which raised him so far 
above the other princes of Europe. Then it was that those vast 
prospects, which allured him during his whole administratioiL 
began to open; and from this era we may date the formation, and 
are able to trace the gradiial progress, of a grand system of enter- 
prising ambition, whidi renders the history of his reign so worthy 
of attention. 

A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of this great 
elevation upon the mind of Charles. In all the public writs which 
he now issued as king of Spain, he assumed the title of majesty, 
and required it from his subjects as a mark of their respect. Before 
that time, all the monarchs of Europe were satisfied with the appel- 
lation oiMghness ot grace; but the vanity of other courts soonled 
them to imitate the example of the Spanish. The epithet of majesty 
is no longer a mark of pre-eminence. The most inconsiderable 
monarchs in Europe enjoy it, and the arrogance of the greater 
potentates has invented no higher denominations."'^ 

The Spaniards were far from viewing the promotion of their king 
to the imperial throne with the same satisfaction which he himself 
felt. To oe deprived of the presence of their sovereign^ and to be 
subjected to the government of a viceroy and his council, a species 
of administration often oppressive and always disagreeable, were 
the immediate and necessary consequences of this new dignity. To 

" Pleffel, Abr^^ de PHist. du Droit Pablique d'Allemagne, p. 690. 
limnei Gapitnlat. Imper. Epistres des Princes par Buscelli, p. 60. 

'» Minianae Contin. Mar. p, 18. Ferreras, viiu 475. Mdmoires, Hist, de la 
HoQssaie, torn. i. p. 53, &c. 
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see the blood of their countrymen shed in quarrels wherein the na- 
tion had no concern; to behold its treasures wasted in supporting 
the splendour of a foreign title; to be plunged in the chaos dt 
Italian and German politics were effects of this event almost as uor 
avoidable. Erom all these considerations they concluded, that no- 
thing could have happened more pernicious to the Spanish nation; 
and the fortitude and pubho spirit of their ancestors, who, in the 
cortes of Castile, prohibited Ali)honso the Wise from leaving the 
kingdom, in order to receive the imnenal crown- were often men- 
tioned with the highest praise, ana pronounced to be extremely 
worthy of imitation at this juncture." 

But Charles, without regarding the sentiments or murmurs oi 
his Spanish subjects, accepted of the imperial dignity which the 
count palatine, at the head of a solemn embassy, o&rea him in the 
name of the electors ; and declared his intention of setting out soon 
for Germany, in order to take possession of it. This was the more 
necessary, because, according to the forms of the German constitu- 
tion, he could not, before the ceremony of a public coronation, 
oxercise any act of jurisdiction or authonty." 

Their certain knowled^ of this resolution augmented so much 
the disgust of the Spaniards, that a sullen and refractory spirit 
prevailed among persons of all ranks. The pope having granted 
the king the tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices in Castile, to assist 
him in carrying on war with greater vigour agnoinst the Turks, a 
convocation of the clergy unanimously refused to levy that sum, 
upon pretence that it ougnt never to be exacted but at those times 
when Christendom was actually invaded by the infidels ; and though 
Leo, in order to support his authority, laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, so little regard was paid to a censure which was univer- 
sally deemed unjust, that Charles himself applied to have it taken 
off. Thus the Spanish cleigv, besides their merit in opposing the 
usurpations of the pope, and disregarding the influence oithe crown, 
gained the exemption which they had claimed.^ 

The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Valencia, an- 
nexed to the crown of Aragpn, were more formidable, and pro- 
duced more dangerous and lasting effects. A seditious monk. 
Imving by his sermons excited the citizens of Valencia, the capital 
city, to take arms, and to punish certain criminals in a tumultuarv 
manner, the people, pleased with this exercise of power, and with 
such a discovery of their own importance, not only reused to lay 
down their arms, but formed themselves into troops and comrades, 
that they might be re^;ularly trained to martial exercises. To ob- 
tain some security against the oppression of the grandees was the 
motive of this association, and proved a powerful bond of union; 
for as the aristocratical privileges and independence were more 

^* Sandoval, i. p. 82 ; MiniansB Gontin. p. 14. 

» Sabinns, P. Barre, viu. 1085. 

^ P. Martyr, Ep. 462. Ferreras, viii. p. 473. 
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eonpiete in Y aleneia tisuL in any (rtlier of tli6 Spanish kinffdoms^ 
liie nohks, h&ng searody aocoontable for their ccmduct to my 
sapoior, treated the people not osify as yassals but as slayes. 
T&j man ahiimed, howera; at tibe -progrcsa ol this imexpected 
nsnnection, as it might eneonrage ^ people to attempt shaldng 
off tiie yd&e altogether; bst as msy eodSL not repress them inlh- 
oot tauitf arms, it be^usae necessary to have reoonrse to the em- 
per(»Cy and to desire his penmsskm to attadc them. p.5d0]. At the 
same time ^ penile made dioioe of depnties to represent their 
griefaooes, and to imi^ore l^e protectioiL d thdr sovereign. Hap- 
pily for the latter, they arriyed at oosrt when Charles was exaspe- 
rated to a hi£^ degree against the nolnlity. As he was eager to 
mit Germanjv where his presence became eray di^ more neces- 
sary, and his Remish courtiers were still more impatient to return 
into their native country^ that ilt^mii^t cany tiiither the spoils 
whidi they had amassed m Castile^ it was impossible for him to 
Ud tihe oortes of YaleBcia in person. He had for tiiat reason em- 
powned iiiB cardinal Adriaa to represent him in that assembly, 
and in his name to receive iiieir oath oi allegiance, to confirm their 
priffleaes wi& the nsoal sdbmnties. and to demand (A tbem a free 
gift. Bat ^e Yalenoian noblei^ who considered this measure as 
in iodi^initv to their country, which was no less entitled than his 
e4har kmgooms to llie luxK^ 

that, by the fundamental laws of the coBstitntaon, they could neither 
Mknowledge as kin^ a person wbo was absent, nor grant him anj 
iobsidy: »d to thu Soakaniixm thev adhered with a hanghty and 
inflexible ob^nai^. Charles, piqiiea by tiwir behavioor, decided 
in &voQr of tbe pec^le^ and rashly aoiiioiized th«n to ccmtinue in 
arms. Thxar de^mties returned m triom^ and were received by 
tiieir fdkw-eitizen& as the deliverers of their ccmntry. The inso- 
knoe of the multitude increasing with ihek success, they expelled 
all the nobles oat ol liie city, committed the government to m^s- 
trates of their own eleeticm, and entered into an assocb.tkxQ, dii^in- 
gnishedl^the name (dffinmmada cnr brotherhood, which proved the 
source not only ci the wildest disorders, but of the most fatal 
calamities in that kingdom.^ 

Meanwhile, til» kingdom of Castile was agitated with no less 
vidrace. No sooner was tiie emper(»r's intention to leave Spain 
made known, llian several cities of the first rank resolved to re- 
monstrate agsonst it^ and to crave redress once more of those 
grkvances ynax^ ^ey had formerly laid bdbie him. Charies azt- 
lolly avoided admitting tineir cbgpvties to aodi^M^ ; and as he saw 
from this drcumstanee how ditfcult it would be^ at tiiis juncture, 
to restrain tiie mntmous spirit oi the greater cities, he summoned 
ti:^ cortes c^ Castile to meet at Conraost^la, a town in Qalida. 
His only reason for calling that assembly, was the hope of obtain- 
ing another donative; for, as his treasury had been exhausted in 

" P. Martyr, Ep. 651. Ferrens, vffi. pp. 476, 485. 
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tbe sane pnfosHotk ikak iht ricbes ei Ids Miustan inesre&Md; ko 
ooold noi, without some acktitionl aid, m>e«r in Qanmaia wkb 
splendour suited to the imperial dignity. To wppmat a nwenii^ cl 
toe eortes m so icmofte a parannoe, and to donand a wbw mhmdy 
befecetlie time for pagiiiig tke lmn]i^ imi expired, w 
of a most dangarams tendenef; and wMmg a people not onlj jea- 
kna cf thdr libcrtiBi^ but acca stw aed to soppJ^^ tiEe wants of taeir 
aofFeiiigDsintiiaTeryfiiigalliaDdyexdtedaiuu^ The 

magisttateB of Tdedo remonstrated against both tiieae measwea 
in a Teij big^ tone : tlie inhabitants of Vallacbhd, who expected 
that the coras akoold hare been, hdd in that oity,weie so im ag e t L 
that the^ took aims in a tnmnkoar^ manaer; aad if Chacks, with 
bis foresgn connciUors, had not iortimateljr made Hieir esoam 
dmsnfs a Tiolent tempest^ they ironld h8T« masBaored a& the 
Eknnun^ and have ]ttevented him firam eoutinaiqg his journey to- 
wards CoBBposteib. 

Every dSy throi^ wMdi he passed petitiQaed against holding a 
oartea m Gaticia^ a point wilh regard to iriiich CSiaiks was ns- 
flexiUe. But monni the utmost inftnenoe had been exerted b^ 
the ministers^ in oraer to psrocme a <^oiee of xcpresentatiTes m- 
ToniaUe to tbeir designs, sni^ was Ihe temper of the natioaDi, that> 
at the opcanng-of Ihe aaaembiy, there s^peared aimmg mamr of the 
members mmsual symntoms of ill-hiniMrar, which Uirealened a 
fierce opposition to all the measures of the court. No representa- 
tives were sent by Toledo ; for the lot, accord^ to whiclv by 
ancient custom, the election was determmed in that city, havinjg 
fallen upon two persons devoted to the Flemish ministers, their 
fellow-citizens remsed to grant them a commission in the usual 
form, and in their stead made choice of two deputies, whom they 
empowered to repair to Compostella. and to protest against the 
lawfulness of the cortes assembled tnere. The representatives of 
Salamanca refused to take the usual oath of fidelity, unless Charles 
consented to change the place of meeting. Those of Toro, Madrid, 
Cordova^ and several other places, declared the demand of another 
donative to be unprecedented, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. 
All the arts, however, which influence popular assemblies, brib^, 
promises, threats, and even force, were employed, in order to gain 
members. The nobles, soothed by the respectful assiduity with 
which Chi^vres and the other Flemings ^aid court to them, or in- 
stigated by a mean jealousy of that spirit of independence which 
they saw rising among the commons, openly favoured the preten- 
sions of the court, or at the utmost did noi oppose them; and at 
last, in contempt not only of the sentiments of the nation, but of 
the ancient forms of the constitution, a inajority voted to grant the 
donative for which the emperor had applied.'* Together with this 
grant, the cortes laid before Charles a representation of those 
grievances whereof his people complained, and in their name craved 

»» P. Martyr, Ep, 663. Sandoya], pp. 82, &c. 
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redresa ; but he/ having obtamed [from them all he could expect, 
Daid no attention to this ill-timed petition, which it was no longer 
dangerous to disregard.'* 

As nothing now retarded his embarkation, he disclosed his inten- 
tion with regard to the regency of Castile during his absence, which 
he had hitherto kept secret, and nominated Cardinal Adrian to that 
office. The vicerwalty of Ar^n he conferred on Don John de 
Lanuza; that of Valencia on Bon Diego de Mendoza, conde de 
Melito. The choice of the two latter was universally acceptable : 
but the advancement of Adrian, though the only Memiuff who had 
preserved any reputation among the Spaniards, animated the Cas- 
tilians with new hatred agamst foreigners; and even the nobles, 
who had so tamely suffered other inroads upon the constitutioiL 
felt the indignity offered to their own order by his promotion, and 
remonstrated, against it as ille^. But Charles's desire of visiting 
Germany, as w^ as the impatience of his ministers to leave Spain, 
were now so much increased, that, without attending to the mur- 
murs of the Castilians, or even taking time to provide any reme^ 
against an insurrection in Toledo, which at that time threatened, 
and afterwards produced most formidable effects, he sailed from 
Corunna on the twenty-second of Mav; and, by setting out so 
abruptly in quest of a new crown, he enoangered a more important 
one of which he was akeady in possession.** 

» Sandoval, p. 84. »• p. Martyr, Ep. 670. Sandoval, p. 86. 
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Rivalry between Charles and Francis I. for the Empire— They negotiate with 
the rope, the Venetians, and Henry VIII. of England — Character of the 
latter---Cardinal Wolsey— Charles visits England — ^Meeting between Henry 
VIIL and Francis I.— <!oronation of Charles — Solyman the Magnificent^ 
The Diet convoked at Worms — The Beformation — Sale of Indidgences by 
Leo X. — Tetzel — ^Lnther^Pr(^ress of his Opinions — ^Is summoned to Borne 
— ^His appearance before the Legate — ^He appeals to a General Council-^ 
Luther c^uestions the Papal Authority — Reformation in Switzerland ^Ex- 
communication of Luther — Reformation in Germany-Causes of the Pro- 
gress of the Reformation — ^The Corruption in the Roman Church— Power 
and Ill-Conduct of the Clergr— VenaEty of the Roman Court— Effects of 
the Invention of Printing — ^Erasmus — The Diet at Worms — ^Edict against 
Luther — He is seized and confiued at Wartburg — His Doctrines condemned 
by the University of Paris, and controverted by Henry VIII. of England — 
Henry VIIL favours the Emperor Charles against Francis I. — ^Leo A. makes 
a Treaty with Charles — Death of Chi^vres— Hostilities in Navarre and in 
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a 520.] MAinr concurring circumstances not only called Charles's 
oughts towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered his presence 
in that country necessary. The electors grew impatient of so long 
an interregnum; his hereditary dominions were disturbed by intes- 
tine commotions; and the new opinions concerning reli^on made 
such rapid progress as required the most serious consideration. 
But, above all. the motions of the Erench king drew his attention, 
and convinced him that it was necessary to take measures for his 
own defence with no less speed than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists as candidates for the 
imperial dignitv, they conducted their riv^hip with many profes- 
sions of regara for each other, and with repeated declarations that 
they woulcTnot suffer any tincture of enimty to mingle itself with 
this honourable emulation. " We both court the same mistress," 
said Francis, with his usual vivacity ; " each ought to urge his smt 
with all ^e address of which he is master ; the most fortunate will 
prevail, and the other must rest contented."* But though two 
young and high-spirited princes, and each of them animated with 

* Guio. lib. ziiL p. 159. 
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the ho^ of Bucoess, might be capable of forming such a generous 
resolution, it was soon found that they presumed upon a modera- 
tion too refined and disinterested for human nature. The preference 
gVen to Charles in the sight of all Europe mortified !n:ancis ex- 
emely, and inspired him with all the passions natural to disap- 
jKunteq ambition. To this was owing the personal jealousy and 
liyaiship which subsisted between the two monarchs during their 
whole rei^ ; and the rancoor of these, augmented by a realoppo- 
sition of mterest, which gave rise to many unavoidable causes of 
diay rd, inYolvedtheinm almost gerpetualnostilitiBa. Ghadeshad 
mid no zegaidtothei»dneipal arSdeinthe treaty of Noyon^byie- 
nuiBg ofleiier than ociee to da huBtk^^ 

xnonacraii oi Naiwr^ whom J^Euicis wis bound in honour, and 
urompted b^ interest, to restore to his tbrona The Freaeh Imig 
had pretensions to the crown of Naj^, of whadb IWdzDaod had 
depnved his predecessor by a most unjustifiaWe brea^ of feith. 
13ie emperor might redaim the duchyof Milan as s fSef of tiie em- 
pire^ wmeh Eranois had seized, and soil lept in possession^ without 
haymg receiyed inyeatitnre of it firom the emperor. Ghiuies om.- 
aidarea the duidqrof Burrundyas the x^trimiboiftl domain of Ms 
aneortors, wrested fitwi then by the uniost policy of Louis XE., 
and ofasearyed witii the greatest jeakwMy the stnot ofwypCTTons which 
brands had formed wmi the doke of Quddics^ the hereditay 
engny of his family. 

When tluB soorces of discard were so nany and yarioiis, peace 
could be of no km^ continuance, eyen between prinees the most 
exempt from ambition or emulation. But as the shodc between 
two such mighty antagonists could not fail of being extremdy 
yiolent^ they both diacoyered no small solicitude about its conse- 
(mences, ana took time not only to coUect and ixy pond» ^eir enm 
lArength, and to compare it witii that of their adyersary, hut to 
secure the fiiendiship or assistance of the other European powers. 

The pope had equal reason to dread the two nyaia, and saw ihsk 
he who preyailed would become absolute master in Italy. If it had 
been in his power to engage them in hostilities, withcwit rendeiing 
Lombardy the theatre of war: nothing- wonM haye heem mom 
agreeable to him than to see them waste emk odLcr^s strength in 
endless quarrels. But this was impossible. Leo foresaw that^ on 
the first rupture between the two monardbs. the armies of Trance 
and Spain would take the field in the Milanese; and while the 
scene of their operations was so near, and the subject for vrkatk 
they contended so interesting to him, he could not long remddn 
neuter. He was oblig^, therefore, to adapt his plan of eoeduot to 
his political situation. He courtea and soothed ^e emperor aad 
idi^ of France with equal industry and address. Utough warmly 
solicited by each of them to espouse his eans^ he assumed all the 
appearances of entire impartiflity, and attemi)[ted to conceal his 
real sentiments under that profound dissimulation which seems to 
haye been affected by most a ttie Italian politicians in that age. 
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Txte Yfews and interest of the TenetiaBv were not dUOtei'cat fifom 
tihose of the po^; nor werethej less ac^ieitoiis to preyent lialy 
from beoQinii^ me seat of war, aiid tbeir own repubbc from being 
nmdred in tfe qnsrreL Bat ^iroo^ all Leo's artifices, and nol- 
witiistandinff' his hA pretenskms 1^ a perfect nestralitT, it was 
visible tiiat ne kanea tolrards the emperor, firom wbom he liad botii 
more to fear and more to hope than from l^raneis ; and it was 
egoally maoMest that, if it became neeeasary to take a aide, ^m 
Venetians wovld, from molivea of ^e same nature, declare lor tka 
king of Eranoe. No coBsideraUe assistance hoimer, was to be 
expected from the Italkm states^ who were jealoas to an extreme 
decree of the transalpine powers, and cairafrd to inreserve the 
baJance eren between theiB, nnless when tiwr were seduced to 
Tiolite '3ns fefODzite maxm of their pd[icj,b7ise cer^^ 
of some great adrantage to themsc^s. 

Bat l&diirf attention both cMf CSiailea and of Francui was 
emribTed in order to gain the king of "Rngland, from whom 
eaok dr them expected assistance more effectoat and afl^Mrded with 
less pe^itical eantioD. Henry YIIL had aaoended the Ihnme of 
that kingdom in the year one tibonsand fire hnndred and nine, with 
such oireamstaooes of adrantage as prtnnised a reign of distin- 
gashed feH<stv and splendour, ^e nnion in his person of the two 
ccmtendniff titka tiiotk, and Lancaster, the alacntjand emnlation 
witii whicA both factions ob^^ed his commands^ not (ndy enabled 
Imn to exert a degree of Tij^Ofor and aathority in his domestio 
gofemmen^ whidi none of his predeceaaors conld have safdy as- 
snmed ; bat permitted him to take a share in Ac affiors of the cm- 
tinen^ bom which the attention of ^e A^ish had kmg been di- 
TCitedb^ their nnhappyintestinediTisicms. l%e great somsc^num^ 
whidt his fiither haa amassed rendered him the most wealthy prince 
in BoTope. The peace whidi had subsisted nnder the caatioas ad- 
ministration ai that monardi, had been of soffident lengldi to 
reernit the popnlation of ihe kingdom after the desdation of the 
aril wars, bat not so long as to enem^ its spirit; and the £ng' 
lish, ashamed of haring rendered their own coantry so kng a 
scene of discord and Uoodshed, were eager to disi^y their yidmir 
in some foreign war, and to rerive the memory of the 'victories 
gamed on the continent by their ancestors. Henry's own temper 
perfectly smted the state m his kingdom, and the d&posilion of nis 
siAjects. AnJb[^ms^ active^ ^erprisim^, and accomplished in all 
t^ martial exerdaes w^bodi m l^t age formed a diief part oi the 
edocation of pers<ms <rf noUe Inrth, and inspired than with an early 
lore <tf war. he hmgcd to engage in action, and to signalize the be- 
ginningof his reign by someremarkaMc exi^oit. Ajol opportanijy 
soon presented itsdf; and the yictory at Gninegate. together win 
the sucoessfal sieges of Teroaenne and Toamay, though of littie 
utility to Eiffiland, refieoted great Instre on its monareh, and con- 
frmed the idea which f ordgn princes entertained of Mb power and 
consequence. So mazqr conoaning caoaes, added to ^e happy 
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situation of his own dominions, which secured them from foreign 
invasion ; and to the fortunate circumstance of his being iu posses- 
sion of Calais, which served not onlv as a key to Trance, but opened 
an easy passage into the Netherlanos, rendered the king of England 
the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe, and the arbiter be- 
tween the emperor and French monarch, fienrv himself was 
sensible of this singular advanta^ and convinced that, in order to 
preserve the balance even, it was his office to prevent either of the 
rivals from acquiring such suneriority ofpower as might be fatal to 
the 9ther, or formidable to tne rest of Christendom. But he was 
destitute of the penetration, and still more of the temper, which 
such a delicate function required. Influenced by caprice, oy vanity, 
by resentment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any re^^dar 
and extensive system of policy, or of amiering to it with steadmess. 
His measures seldom resulted fi-om attention to the general welfwre. 
or from a deliberate regard to his own interest, but were dictated 
by passions which renaered him blind to both, and prevented his 
gaining that ascendant in the affairs of Europe, or m)m reaping 
such advantages to himself, as a prince of greater art, though with 
inferior talents, might have easily secured. 

All the impolitic steps in Henrv's administration must not how- 
ever, be imputed to defects in his own character; many oi them 
were owin^ to the violent passions and insatiable ambition of his 
prime minister and favourite, cardinal Wolsev. This man, from 
one of the lowest ranks in life, had risen to a neight of power and 
dignity, to which no English subject ever arrived; and governed 
the haughty, presumptuous, and mtractable spirit of Henry with 
absolute authority. Great talents, and of very different kinds, 
fitted him for the two opposite stations of minister and favourite. 
His profound judgment, his unwearied industry, his thorough 
acquamtance with the state of the kingdom, his extensive know- 
ledge of the views and interest of f oreij^ courts, qualifled him for 
that uncontrolled direction of affairs with whidi he was entrusted. 
The ele^ce of his manners, the ^ety of his C9nversation, his 
insinuatmg address, his love of mapniificence, and his proficiency in 
those parts of literature of which Henry was fond, gamed him the 
affection and confidence of the yoimg monarch. Wolsey was far 
from employing this vast and almost royal power, to promote 
either the true mterest of the nation, or the real grandeur of his 
master. Kapacious at the same time, and profase, he was insa- 
tiable in desiring wealth. Of boundless ambition, he aspired after 
new honours with an eagerness unabated by Ms former success; 
and being rendered presumptuous by his uncommon elevation, as 
well as by the ascendant which he had gained over a prince who 
scarcely brooked advice from any other person, he discovered in 
his whole demeanour the most overbearing haughtiness and pride. 
To these passions he himself sacrificed every consideration ; and 
whoever endeavoured to obtain his favour, or that of his master, 
^ound it necessary to soothe and to gratify them. 
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As all the states of Europe sought Henir's friendship at that 
time, all conrfced his minister with incredible attention and obse- 
qnionsness, and strove by presents, by promises, or by flattery, to 
work upon his avarice, ms ambition, or nis pride.^ Erancis had, in 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighteen, employed Eion- 
nivet, admiral of Erance, one of his most accomplished and arffol 
courtiers, to nun this haughty prelate. He himself bestowed on 
him every mark of respect and confidence. He consulted him with 
re^rd to his most important affairs, and received his responses 
with implicit deference. By these arts, tojjether with the grant of 
a large pension, Erancis attached the cardmal to his interest, who 
persuaded his master to surrender Toumay to France, to conclude 
a treaty of marriage between his daughter, the princess Mary, and 
the dauphin, and to consent to a personal mterview with the 
French king.* From that time, the most familiar intercourse sub- 
sisted between the two courts ; Francis, sensible of the great value 
of Wolse/s friendship, laboured to secure the continuance of it by 
every possible expression of regard, bestowing on him, in all hia 
letters, the honourable appellations of father, tutor, and governor. 

Charles observed the progress of this union with the utmost jea- 
lousy and concern. His near afiSnity to the king of England gave 
him some title to his friendship ; and, soon after his accession to 
the throne of Castile, he had attemjrted to ingratiate himself with 
WoLsey, by settling on him a pension of three thousand livres. 
His chief soUcitude at present was to prevent the intended inter- 
view with Francis, the effects of which upon two voun^ princes, 
whose hearts were no less susceptible of fnendsnip tmui their 
manners were capable of inspiring it, he extremely dreaded. But, 
after many delays, occasioned by difficulties with respect to the 
ceremonial, and by the anxious precautions of both courts for the 
safety of their respective sovereigns, the time and place of meeting 
were at last fixed. Messengers haid been sent to different courts, 
inviting all comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the lists at tilt 
and tournament, against the two monarchs and their knights. 
Both Francis and Henry loved the splendour of these spectacles 
too well, and were too much delighted with the gracerul figure 
which they made on such occasions, to forego the pleasure or glory 
which they expected from such a singolar and brilliant assembly. 
Nor was xhe cardinal less fond of displaying his own magnificence 
in the presence of two courts, and of discovering to the two nations 
the extent of his influence over both their monarchs. Charles, 
finding it impossible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to dis- 
appoint its effects, ana to pre-occupy the favour of the English 
monarch and his minister, by an act of complaisance still more 
flattering and more uncommon. BLaving sailed from Corunna^ as 
has already been related, he steered his course directly towards 

« Fiddes* Life of Wolsey, p. 166. Rymer's Foedera, xii. p. 718. 
» Herbert's Hist, of Henry VIII. p. 30. Rymer, xiii. p. 624. 
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Engkud, and, idying wholly on Heart's gciMJMaity for his own 
ihltiy, landed id Do?er. Thk unexpected vifiit suiijriBed the nation.. 
Wobey, howe?er^ was well acquaijifce^l with the emperor* s in- 
tention. A m^tiation, iLaknown to tUe histotiaais of that a^eu had 
been carri^ on between him and the ooiu:t of Spain ; this tisit hiwl 
been concerted : and Charles ^nted the cai'din/ii^ whom be calif! 
his mosi dtiw frwtfd, au additional p^asion of seven tbomsand 
ducats.* Henrjs who was then at C^uterburj, in ISfi waj" to 
France^ immediately deapatcbed Wolsey to Dorerj in order to wel- 
000^ the emperor; ana being highly pleased with an event eo 
aoothinff to his Tamty, hastened to receivei witi suitable respect, a 
guest who had placea in him snch unbounded confidenoe. Charles^ 
to whom time was precious, stayed only four days in England ; 
but, during that shfu-t s^ace, he ha<i the address not only t-o giro 
Henry faTOurable impressions of his ch-4racter and int>entions. but 
to detach Wobey entirely from the interest of tiie rremsh Idng. 
All the grandeur, the w^th, and the power, wlu<jh the cardinal 
posse&sed, did not satisfy his ambitious mind, while there wm one 
step higher to which an ecclesiastic coula asoeml. The papal 
digmif had for some time been the object of his wishes f and 
Francos, as the moat effectual method of securing his friendship, 
had promised to favour bis pretensioiiSj on the first Tacfiocv., with 
all his interest. But aa the emperor'fs inlluence in the coIajc^ of 
cardinals was greatly superior to that of the Ereneh king, VVolsey 
grasped eagerly at tb© offer which that artful ptinec had nrade him, 
of exerting it vigoroualy in his behalf ; and, allnred. by this piTispeet, 
which, under the pontificate of Leo, still in the prime of Ms life, was 
a very distant one, he entered with warmth into all tbe eoipero/s 
schemes- No treaty, however, was coDcludcd at tiiat iimE^ between 
the two monarcbs; bnt Henry* in return for the honour which 
Churls bad done mm, pTomL^^ed to visit him in some place of the 
Low Countries, immediately after taking leave of the French tbg. 
His ijiterview with t hat prince was in an open plain between 
Gumes and Ardres, where the two kin^s and their atteiulanta dis- 
placed tbeir j|tftgBi%ie»Oe with such cm-V"-^; "^ i ■ rrf >-r es- 
Mne, tt ^oOMfid it i&e name of thei....- ^. .'. ■. .■ .:.- , Jold. 
Eettto of tmnkf, paitieB of galkntiT, tomtiber witik suc^ 'exercises 
and pastimes sb were in that age reeSbuiea ootady or fk^BuA^ latfaer 
than seii<M2s business^ oocnpied fool^ eourts dxiing fligbtiiwn days 
tibat they ocwdanned to0e&Br.^ WbftteFier ixopreaaiaii roe engaging 

■* Ryxnw, xui. p. 714. 

' Yw French and English histoiiaxn describe tiw mmp ef this interview, 
and the various epeetaeles, with great minuteness. One circumstance, men- 
taonad \iy tbe Mu^^hal de Flearanges, who was present, and which most 
vpptK singahr in tbe prasest age, is eommonly omitted. *' Afksr the tour- 
nament," says he, *' the French and English wrestlers made theur appearance, 
and wrestled in presence of the kings and the ladies; and as there were 
many stoat wrestlers there, it aSbrded excelkaxt pastime ; bnt as the kmg of 
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I of Traads, or4iie liiieral tad nnrasnimous oonfidenoe with 
'mhkk ke iveatod Uearr, msAt ob the mmd of tiiat monarolL was 
800B1 d&oed bj Woisepi artifices, or bjr an iBtarview be bad with 
4^e emperor at Oxxvebmea, which was oondnoted with less pomp 
ftan that near Ghuson, hot with gieater atteatkm to what might 
be of political utiiitf . 

iliisaBsidiii^ with which tiie two foeatest aaonarfibs inlhixope 
paid court to Henry, a|»eand to him a pkm acknowledniBBt that 
he held the bahmoe inms hands, and oomrkieed him of ue juatness 
flf the motto which hb had dioaen, ''That whoerer be fayoored 
woakiyMfmL" In this opimcm he was ooafinBedbfaa offer which 
Ctodes made, of aiibmittiagaaydiffriienee that Moght arise beWem 
him aad Enmeis to his sole arbitratiaa. Nothiig oould have the 
amearanoe of gvcater candour and moderation than the ohoioe ol a 
XHge who was reokoned tibe common Mend of both. Eat as the 
emperor bad now attached Wolsey entirely to bis interest, no |ffO- 
noul eonld he nKwe insidaonsj noTf as appmed by the se^^el, more 
SidtotbeErBDeh^i? ^^^ ^^ 

Charles, noAwtthstandinfr his partial fondness for the Netber- 
knds, the idaoe of bisnatifity, made no Ions stay thera, and, after 
reeeinng de homage and oooKEatiilations of his oonniaTmeD, hast- 
ened to Aix^aXAapettet, ihe plaoe appointed by the golden bull for 
<ie ooionation of the emperor* There, in ^^aenee <^ an assembly 
more numerous and m^endid than had appeared on ai^ former oo- 
^asioB, ^e crown of Chariemagne was i^aoed on bis bead, with «11 
the pompons solemnity which the Gemaas a&ot in thcnr public 
maes, and which tiller deem «8seidaal to the dignity of their 



at the same tune^ Solyman the Maga^ooit, one of the 

most acoomplished, enteipnsinff; aad Tictorions of the Torkiah 
sidtans, a constant and f oonidanb rival to the ^mneror, ascended 
the Ottoman tbnme. It was the peculiar glory of that period to 
prodooe the most iUtotrions monarchs who have at any one time 
aiipeazed in Europe. Leo, CSiarleQ, i^Eaacis, Hienry. ana Sdyman. 
wereeachoflhemposseaaedof talents windi mijsht have rendered 
a^ age idieiein ihiBy happened to ionrish oonapiouons. Bat such 
aoonstellatkm of grat piinoes abed nneomoK>n kstre on the ox- 



Fnaoe had neglected to 'bring any wrestlers ant of BretaCTe, the 1 ^ 
gained the prize. After this, the kings of France and England retired to a 
tent, where they drank toother, and the king of England, seizmg the kmg 
of IVanoe by m coUar, said, ^Mt/ brother. I mutt wrekie wkh ytit,' and en- 
deBvuared once or twice to trip up his heels; bat the king of France, who is 
« dexterous wrestler, tfristed nim round, and threw ham on the earth with 
pio^giova -riolence. The long of FjiglanH wanted to renew the combat, bat 
was ^Mymto d.** MdmoirtB ds Flmtnuv^j lU, Paris, 1753, p. 829. 

"^ Hfirfaert, p. ST. 

7 Bartman. Mauri fieUtio OoroDat. Car. V. ap. Gddast. Folit. Imperial 
Fniicl6I4,laLp.264 
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teenth century. In every contest, great power, as well as ^reat 
abilitie?, were set in opposition; the efforts of valour and conduct 
on onc^ gLidCi counterbaliaLced by an equal exertion of the same qua- 
lities iin t be other, not only occasioned such a variety of events as 
renders the history of that period interesting, but served to check 
the exorhit^nt progress oi anyof those princes, and to prevent 
their attainii^g sucn pre-eminence in power as would have been 
fatal to the liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The fiT!^! nctot the emperor's administration was to appoint a 
diet of file enuiire to be held at Worms, on ths sixth of January, 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-one. In his circular letters 
to the different princes, he informed them that he had called this 
assembly in order to concert with them the most proper measures 
for checking the process of those new and dangerous opinions, 
which threatened to cGsturb the peace of Germany, and to overturn 
the religion of their ancestors. 

Charles had in view the opinions which had been propagated by 
Luther and his disciples since the year one thousand five hundred 
and seventeen. As these led to that happy reformation in religion 
which rescued one part of Europe from the papal yoke, mitigated 
its rigour in the other, and produced a revolution in the sentiments 
of mankind, the greatest, as well as the most beneficial, that has 
haiipened since the publication of Christianitv, not only the events 
which at first gave birth to such opinions, out the causes which 
rendered their progress so rapid and successful, deserve to be con- 
sidered with mmute attention. 

To overturn a system of religious belief, founded on ancient and 
deep-rooted prejudices, supported bv ^ower, and defended with no 
less art than industry; to establish in its room doctrines of the 
most contrary genius and tendency; and to accomplish all this, not 
by external violence or the force of arms, are operations which his- 
torianS; the least prone to creduUty and superstition, ascribe to 
that Divine Providence which, with infinite ease, can brin^ about 
events which to human sagacity appear impossible. The interpo- 
sition of Heaven in favour of the Christian religion at its first pub- 
lication, was manifested by miracles and prophecies wrought and 
uttered in confirmation of it. Though none of the reformers pos- 
sessed, or pretended to possess, these supernatural gifts, yet that 
wonderful preparation of circumstances which disposed the minds 
of men for receiving their doctrines, that singular combmation of 
causes which secured their success, and enabled men destitute of 
power and of policy to triumph over those who employed against 
them extraordinary efforts of Doth, may be considered as no slight 
proof, that the same hand which planted the Christian religion, 
protected the reformed faith, and reared it from beginnings ex- 
tremely feeble, to an amazing degree of vigour and maturity. 

It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from a source verv . 
inconsiderable, that all the mighty effects of the reformation flowed. 
Leo X., when raised to the papal throne, found the revenues of the 
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diiircli exhausted by the vast projects of his two ambitions prede- 
cessors^ Alexander vl. and Jnlins 11. His own temper, natnrallj 
liberal and enterprising, rendered him incapable of that severe and 
patient economj which the situation of his finances required. On 
the contrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family ot Medici, his 
lore of splendour, his taste for pleasure, and his magnificence in 
rewarding men of genius, involved him dailv in new expenses ; in 
order to provide a fond for which he tried everj[ device that the 
fertile invention of priests had fallen upon, to drain the credulous 
multitude of their wealth. Among others, he had recourse to a 
sale of indulgences. According to the doctrine of the Bomish church, 
all the good works of the samts, over and above those which were 
necessary towards their own justification, are deposited, together 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible trea- 
sury. The keys of this were committed to St. Peter, and to his 
successors the popes, who may open it at pleasure, and, by trans- 
ferring a portion of this superabundant merit to any navicular 
person for a sum of money, may convey to him either tne pardon 
of his own sins, or a release for any one in whose happiness he is 
interested, from the pains of purgatory. Such indulgences were 
first invented in the eleventh century by Urban 11., as a recom- 
penoe for those who went in person upon tne meritorious enterprise 
of conquering the Holy Land. They were afterwards granted to 
those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; and in process of time 
were bestowed on such as gave moneyfor accomplishing any pious 
work enjoined by the pope." Julius U. had bestowed mdulgences 
on all who contributed towards building the church of St. Peter at 
Rome ; and as Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expensive 
fabric, his grant was founded on the same pretence.* 

The right of promulgating these indulgences in Germany, to- 
gether with a share in the profits arising firom the sale of them, was 
granted toAlbert, Elector of Metz and Archbishop of Magdeburg 
who, as his chief agent for retailin|f them in Saxony, employed 
Tetziel, a Dominican friar, of licentious morals, but of an active 
spirit, and remarkable for his noisy and popular eloquence. He, 
assisted by the monks of his order, executed the commission with 
great zeal and success, but with httle discretion or decency; and 
though, by magnifying excessively the benefit of their indulgences,** 

• History of the Coundl of Trent, by F. Panl, p. 4. 

• PalaTic. Hist. Cone Trident, p. 4. 

M As the form of these indulgences, and the benefits which they were 
snpposed to convey, are unknown in protestant conntries, and Httle nnder- 
8to(^, at present, in several places where the Soman catholic religion is esta- 
blished, 1 have, for the iniormation of my readers, translated the form of 
abeolation nsed by Tetzel: "May our Lord Jesns Christ have mercy upon 
tiiee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion. And I, by 
his authority, that of his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the mort 
holy pope, granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee, fiiA 

TOL. I. M 
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jmd b]r (Hapemng of them .at a ya^ km wno^, i^ earned tux ksr 
«QBi6 time an ext^niveiaiid laciaisye tramc among tke creduloDS 
land ithe i^moraat, the ^xtoavaffaiiQe of their aseemons, as welliaB 
(the ifrtgiilarities in ihiax oonoact, oame at last to give general 
4ttfeneB. The princes and nobles were irritated ^at seeing thfik 
.'vaasab drained of fio Bmoh wealth, in order to replenish the txea- 
rscuryof a profuse ppnti£ Men of inety regretted the dehsion of 
■Hbd people, who, bemg taught to rely tor the pardon of their Bios 
<«& the maulgeofses wnioh they pnrohasedf did not think it inoma- 
bent ixo. them «itiier to study the doctrmes taoj^ht by geBioine 
Christianity, or to practiee the .duties which.it eogoins. .Even the 
imoet mnthinking were shooked at the .sesmdalous behayiour of 
.Tetsel and his assoeiates, who often aqnandofed in dronkennes?, 
4[amiBg, and low idebanohery, those sums which were nioosly be- 
etowea in h^es of obtainia^ eternal hf^piness; iind all began to 
wish that some cheek were given to this oommeooe, no less detri- 
OBoeataL to aodeity Isban destraotive to xeligLim. 

iiram aU eeolMUutieAl ooMnifes, in whatever miDiier they have been inonrred, 
and then £raia<all H^ sins, tnm^grassions, and excesses, how enomumB 
soever they may be^ evenTfrom sndi as are reserved for the oooiisance of the 
hdy see; and as far .as the keys of the holy chnrch extend, I remit to yon 
aU punishment which yon deserve in pnrsatory on theb: accomit ; and I re- 
store yon to the holy, sacraments of tne dixircn, ta the nnity of the fieiibhfal, 
and to that innocence-ond parity whidi yon p o sBe w e d at mtptism; so that, 
when yon die, the gates of -pnnisfament shall beehot, and ike gates of the 
paradise of dd^htshaU he opened; ^ and if yon shall Jiotcdie at present, this 
grace shall Tenminin foil force when yon >are at the jpehit of death. In the 
jiame of the Fa^er, and of the Son, jmd «f the ^y iGhost."-^.S;aMbeai7. 
Comment, lib. L p. 14 

Theianas in whioh Tetsel and his uissociates descnbedithe benefits ti in- 
dnlgenees, and the neces^ of pnrchaaing them, are so extravagant, that 
thev: appear to be almost incredible. If any man (said th^) purchase letters 
of mdnlgence^ his aonl may rest secure with respect to tte salvation. The 
sonls confined in pnrgatorv, for whose isderaption mdnlgenees are pfoxshased, 
aasoon as the monertmues in the chest, instantly Meaae from tmt plaoe*of 
torment, andaseend into heaven. That the effioacr or lindalgeaois wn «o 
great, that tiie most beiooos' raw, even if* one shoarandoiate (which 'was Jb- 
pois3)le)tthe']nothcr of 'God, fwonld be randttedandiexaiatad by them,.»id 
thepemen be freed both fnmrpniHShmBntiand.gBiIt. Tnatihis was. tbeju- 
spealcable ^t of God, in order to reconcile men to himself. That the cross 
erected by the preachers of mdnlgenees was as efficacious as the cross of 
Christ itself. Lo! the.hearens are open; if yon eater not now, when will 
you enter? For twelve pence you may ndeem thO'Soul of year fether out 
of pirgatery ; and tace Toa so anmteiul, that y«n will not rescue ^our 
paivnt firam tennenb? If you had hat on&-«iat, yoa ought to stm> yoaraelf 
mstantiiy aad sell it, m order to puiduue sueh hsDefits, &c, These^ <and 
many such eKtnwannt igfwiRiinnH, are aeleotod oot of Luther's works by 
Chemnitius in :his 'R-— ttirwiifi Coaoilii TridentSni, afsd Heon. Von der.HaiaL 
Hist. liter. Befoim. :p«n iv.^. 6. Theisame anthor has pubMied sevonl 
of Tetseys^diiooanes,<idiich prova that tiMM-eoEpMnioBS weie.aeitiieraiB- 
gidamor esaggeiatedt— JiicLp. JI4. 
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fint begaa io oaH in OLuestion the etiSea^ of iMdnlg^em, and to 
dedakn. jt@gamfit:tke Ticiwis lifires and !£ake doelcinB' of ithe |)«»ods 
enmloyedinprcMisilgatmgHikem. Imt]Mrnta6.a']iatiT&«fi£]slebe]]| 
in Saxony, laid, tlrarai \xmi of poor uurente, ludTOeeifediaieainea 
ednoation, dnmig i£e piogiess of Wiiioii he ^yeweixy indieations 
xzf mcommon yigoar aod acntimess of geniiiB. Ess miadims note- 
iiaily 8usQe|itH[ite of «erioii5«eiitiments, and tmctucedifxth someidiat 
t)f uist rehgioQS nubnclttbrwliieli delists m the •sDliiaidB ^aad de- 
^otkuof amonaBticlife. The<ie«thof acaiimflnifin lotted by ligjit- 
jun^atJiissidemamokntthiiBder-stona, maae-snolLniiminressNii 
on Bis mind, as co-operated fwii^ his natajEal temperinkdn^ng^ham 
ix) retire into.a ommA of Angostiniaa friars^ where, witkoot suffer- 
iB^the entreatiss efhia parents to divert him item what he thought 
Jbs doty to God, heaamaoaed the habit of that order. He soon ae- 
t]Tiiied.gKat;ispiital«ionf not'only fo piety, but for his love of know- 
ledge, jmdJbds nDwcaiica applktation to s&idy. BJe Itad been tan^t 
the sdiokstic ^likaoi^ and theology, wHich were l^en in vogue, 
bv very able masteicL and waated not penetratiQn to eompr^nd 
aU the nioeties andaistinotions with waixAi they aboosd j out his 
iiBde]staiidiB& roatncal^ sound, and superior :toeverytiimg Mvo- 
k)UB,.tSOon beoameiliwusted with those aabtile and uninsteuctive 
aneDoee, and sought rarsoiBe nuwe solid foundation of knowle^ 
awLif :^tyinthaholy;8ei^DtaEes. Eaviag found la copnr of we 
JBible. whidikyiffigiectediin the Itbraiv of his monastory, «e dban- 
daned M other pursuits, and devoted himself to the study > of it^ 
iwithandveagermess asod assiduty, as asteaiished liie monJss, who 
were littie aooaatcmed to derive- their tiiedogaoalmoticnis from that 
sonroe. ^e great progress whieh he Made in this uneommon 
course, of stnd}r,'aBgiBented soton^ the fiMne both of his aanctity 
and of his ieamui^^.mat IbpodeiiCy ekotor of -Sadoay, honng founded 
a usiveisity at ^ottemberg on me Elbe, the place of his. residenae, 
Lniiherrwas'dMsen first to teach philoso^, and afterwards theo- 
lo^ there; and tinchaiged both offices in such a maimer, HbaA he 
was deemed tite- ohttf omantent of that sogm^. 

While lAither was at the height of his reputation aii^ anthimEky, 
Tetiiel begtti to publish indulgences in the neighbourhood of Wtt- 
temberg, and to ascnbe to them the aame imaginaarv virkies which 
had, in other i^laces, imposed on ike credulity of w yocij^Q. As 
Saxony was not moieeniiriitenied than the otiMr profinces of Ger- 
many, Tetzel met with prodigious sueeess there. Bfwas with the 
utmost ccooem that.liutherl)dield the aitifiofs of those who sold, 
and the.aimidioityof.thQ8ewho bought, indulgences. The opinions 
of Thomas Aqdmasiand. the other -sonoolmen, on which the doctrme 
of indukenoes was fovuted,>had already lost mneh of their auldio- 
rity with him; and the Scriptures, which he began to consider aa 
the great standiffld of theologioal truth, affosded no conntenanoe to 
a practice equally 'soil^ivrsive of iaith^andof xnoirals. His warm 
x2 
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and impetuous temper did not snfPer him long to conceal such im- 
portant disooTeries, or to continue a silent spectator of the delusion 
of his countrTmen. From the pulpit, in the great church of Wit- 
temberg, he myeighed bitterly against the irregularities and yices 
of the mpnks who published mdulgences ; he ventured to examine 
the doctrines which they taught, and pointed out to the people the 
danger of relying for salvation upon any other means than those 
appointed by God in his word. Tne bol<mess and novelty of these 
opmions drew great attention^ and being recommended by the 
authority of Luther's personal character, and delivered with a 
popular and persuasive eloquence, they made a deep impression 
on his hearers. Encouragea by the favourable reception of his 
doctrines among the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of Metz 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of 
SasLony was subject, and remonstrated warmly agamst the fabe 
-'Opinions, as well as wicked lives, of the preachers of indulgences ; 
but he found that prelate too deeply interested in their success to 
correct their abuses. His next attempt was to gain the sufoj^es 
of men of learning. For this purpose he published ninety-five 
theses containing his sentiments with regard to indulgences. These 
he proposed not as points fully established, or of imdoubted cer- 
tainty, out as subjects of inquiry and disputation; he appointed a 
day, on which the learned were invited to impugn them, either in 
person or by writing; to the whole he subjomed solemn protesta- 
tions of his high respect for the apostolic see, and of his implicit 
submission to its authority. No opponent appeared at the time 
prefixed; these theses spread over Germany with astonishing 
rapidity; they were read with the greatest eagerness; and all 
admired the boldness of the man who had ventured not only to call 
in question the plenitude of papal power, but to attack the Do- 
mimcanSj armed with all the terrors of inquisitorial authority." 

The friars of St. Augustine, Luther's own order, though addicted 
with no less obsequiousness than the other monastic fraternities to 
the ]^apal see, gave no check to the publication of these uncommon 
opimons. Lutner had, by his piety and learning, acquired extra- 
ordinary authority among his brethren; he professed the highest 
regard for the autnority of the pope ; Ids professions were at that 
time sincere; and as a secret enmity, excited by interest or emula- 
tion, subsists among all the monastic orders in the Komish churck 
the Augustinians were highly pleased with Ids invectives against 
the Dominicans, and hopeii to see them exposed to the hatred and 
scorn of the people. Nor was Ms sovereign, the elector of Saxony, 
the wisest prince at that time in Germany, dissatisfied with this 
obstruction which Luther threw in the way oi the publication of in- 
dukences. He secretiy encouraged the attempt, and flattered him- 
self that this dispute among the ecclesiastics themselves, might 

>i Lntheri Opera, JensB, 1612, voL L prnfot. 8. p. 2, 66. Hist of Coono. 
of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4. Seokend. Com. Apd. p. 16. 
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give some check to the exactions of the court of Borne, which the 
secular princes had long, though withont success, been endeayour- 
ing to oppose. 

Many zealons champions immediately arose to defend opinions 
on which the wealth and power of the church were founded, acainst 
Luther's attacks. In opposition to his theses, Tetzel pubushed 
counter-theses at Francfort on the Oder; Eccius, a celebn^ied 
divine of Augsbur^f, endeayoured to refate Luther's notions; and 
Prierias, a Domimcan friar, master of the sacred palace, and maul- 
sitor-general, wrote against him with all the yirulence of a scno- 
lastic disputant. But the manner in which they conducted the 
controyersy did little service to their cause. Luther attempted 
to combat indulgences by arguments founded in reason or derived 
from Scripture; they produced nothing in support of them but the 
sentiments of schoolmen, the conclusion of the canon law, and the 
decrees of popes.^' The decision of judges so partial and interested 
did not satisnr the people, who began to call in question the autho- 
rity even of these venerable guides, when they found them standing 
in direct opposition to the dictates of reason, and the detenninations 
of the divine law.*^ * 

" F. Paxil, p. 6. Seckend, p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. 

" Seckend. J). 80. 

* Gtiicciardmi has asserted two things with legard to the first promnl- 
cation of indulgences: 1. That Leo bestowed a giffc of the profits arising 
Srom the sale of indnJ^ces in Saxony, and the adjacent provinces of Ger- 
many, upm his sister Magdalen, the wife of Francescetto Cibo. Guic. lib. 
ziii. p. 168. 8. That Ar^mboldo. a Genoese ecclesiastic, who had been bred 
a merchant, and still retained all tne activity and address of that profession, 
was appointed by her to collect the money which shoold be raised. F. Pan! 
has followed him in both these ^urticnlars, and adds, that tiie Aagostinians 
in Saxony had been immemoriany employed in preaching indnlgences ; bat 
that Arcemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gam more by committing tlus 
trost to the Dominicans, had made their bar^n with Tetzel, and that Lather 
was prompted at first to oppose Tetzel and his associates, by a desire of taking 
revenge for this injury offraed to his order. F, Paul. p. 5. Almost all his- 
torians smce their time, popish as well as protestant, nave, without exami- 
nation, admitted these assertions to be true upon their authority. But, not- 
withstanding the concurring testimony of two authors, so emment both for 
exactness and veracity, we may observe, 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical archives for the par- 
pose, coald not find this pretended grant to Leo*s sister in any of those ro- 
asters where it must necessarily have been recorded. Pdlav, p. 5. — 2. That 
9ie profits arising from indulgences in Saxony and the a4jacent countries had 
been mmted, not to Ma^alen, but to Albert, archbishop of Metz, who had 
the right of nominating toose who published tnem. Seek, p. 12. Luth, Oper» 
\.pr<Bf, p. L Pakm. p. 6^—8. That Arcemboldo never had concern in the 
publication of indulgences in Saxony; his district was Flanders and the 
Upper and Lower Rhine. Seek, p. 14. Paiav, p. 6. — 4. That Luther and 
his adherents never mentioned this erant of Leo*s to his sister, though a cir- 
cumstance of which they could haraly have been ignorant, and which they 
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Mesawbileyihase novelties im Lnihat's'docinneB whiek iadeiesiKl 
aU Gemniiyj.exci^dJittle aUfintieuaacl'no'ahuiiit mtfas oooBt' o£ 
!Rbme. Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleasures, iatenl xipmi; 
great schemes^of polioy, a straijger to theologuBaLoottniTFeifiies^iaL 
{^ to do^se tuem^ regarded with the utMtsti iadiffKeiiBe the 
(^lations of an obscore friar, whoy im tha hceoi; of. QcnmaAfy oax^ 
rted oik a scholastic dispKatation in abaidianMir atykk. Little did^ 
i^prehend, or Luthev faims^. dreaBA^ thai tite^ effietB>of thi& qisuoid 
wovl^ b& so fatal to the p^^ see* Ldo-fim|Mted! ihd vMi& ta 
monastic enmiti: and emdaition, .and seemed, iuoiittod not to inter- 
pose in thee contest^, but to alktw^the AugoBtinians anADominirwnfti 
te wrangle about tiie matter -mih theiinttni aniiiiosity. 

The solicitations, howef^er, of Lutbev'^adftreBsariBs^indiowBie ex- 
asperated to a highde^a hjibd beUseaa' and^se^nty with wfaich 
he animadFerted on toeir writing tG^otheir with, tlittr snrporisiiig- 
pprog^ss which hia opkiioBS maiLe m dmercfft ports- of Germaii^j 
roniedlat last the attention oi the oowt.of Bamm, and. diliged Leo 
to take measme&ibr thei sooueity of the ohmroh} agaoBt an attack, 
tfiat now axjpeaced too serimM ta be draaeKd. fioK this en^ he 
summoned Luther to appear at Eome^ witnin sixty da^^ before' liie 
auditor of the chamber and the inquisitor-general rrierias, who had 
written against him, whom he empowered iiointly to examine his 
doctrines, and to decide concermng them, ak wrote, at the same 
time, to tne elector of Saxony, beseeching him. not to pDoteot a man 
whose heretical and piofkie tenets weie so shocking, to pious eaua ;. 
and enjoined the proyincial of ^ the AogastiniaiMi to chedb^ by hid 
authority, the rashness of an arrogant inoiik^.wtiobhiroiight dis^ 
grace upon the order of St. An^pifitine, and. g»re^ of ence and dis^ 
tuibance to the wh^ chsrek 

'EsK>m the stoain of theae letters; as- wdl afrfrom the nomination 

-mmld; Have been canfal not ta sap^i«s&.*-& The'pttUioiAbit olf iid wig Bncea 
in Germany was not naoaUy committed to tb« Angnstiiitana.. The' pnmtil-* • 
^tibn of them, at three dinecent periods nnder Joiioi 11., W8» gBiuitad4x>' 
^Franciscans; the Domiidcaiis had- been etafAity^d in the 8am8> office ar 
short time before the< present period. Iktlaoc p, 46.— 6L. Ihapeomalgrtuxt 
of 'those indolgences, whkh first excited Luthers indignatinoy wasenlniBtidt 
to tile archbishoD of MetZf in o<»jinotioa with tbet guMrdiMi of iJbm Fraa^ 
ciscans; bnt the latter having declmed aooepting of that trust, th« seterighi' 
became vested in the acchbishop. Paiath p^ 6. Seek, j^ 16; V!,-^7, Lather 
was not instigated by his snpiarioES amoog tha Angostinis&st to attMk the" 
Dominicans &eir riTate, or to depreoiate iadulj^BiMefl becaoB* tiiey were* jn>* 
molgated by th«m ; his oppoeiUoa tath^ opinions and yioespPooeedMl none 
more landable motives.. Seek, pa. 15,. 32. LmUien OfmrUj L p. 64^ Bt^-S, ^ 
diploma of indulgences is pubhslied. by Herm, YeabderHpiit, fwxa whioh ik. 
appears that the name of the ggoudian of the ffraamsoam is retained tegotixr 
with that of the archbishop, althongh the farmer did n(^ ast The limx<» ofi 
the country to whioh their commissioaB' extended, yisi, the dioeese of Met^ 
Magdeburg^ Halberstadt, and the tanitories oB th»iBaoqiiis>of Braatenbaig, 
are jnentioiiedin t h at diplo m a. Ei$U LketariaJi^bmmL pwwin p. U. 
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o£lac jwlger so pfrejwiitmL anipictiaLas Pli»UB^ LaAmr eaidir aaiir 
wMsenteixse ha^naght esmci at Rome. He disGoraedv teiiutt 
reaion, tl»rtEfcmoBtr soositDaoctG have liis causft tniecLim Gtennogrs 
aiid;1»iGE»>e a kss sttspeetod ti&iiBBl. Tho. professeni in the xaof 
v owity of Wittenberg;. luodoizB for the safety^of a jbbeb. Tviio did so 
mttdi honour to their socioty^ wrote to the* pasp&; md^ after ent* 
ployiog several picteaiaitaexBiifleiLutli^r hma araoacmg at Bome^ 
entreated Leo to^eQimnit the exaninotniLof hisi aootrniBs to soma 
PQI9QD8 of leaEBiue* aad axiihoiity* in Gurmm^ Thfr eisetor Tei> 
qmnted the same tiuBs^of thet pope's legpato: at thai diet o£ Aiig» 
biBB^ ; aad^as Luthen hiDaelf^ whoi at tiat time^. was* so £eui from 
hsrmg any intention to diaolaim.l^ palpal anihont^, that he did 
nob eren entertain the smallest 8IlBmclon^ oonoecnmg ifcsi divine- 
Gogpmk, had written to Leo. a most siifaaniBskeJbtteivpitmu8in9a& 
tuaeeerved.CKmq^iaace with his will, l^^pe. giatiied thran so 
fairasfto en^wer his legatecin Gemuyii^^ Caidiiiai Gajetan^ a Do> 
nnucaoL emsKUit for seholastio leanung^. and paasionakly devoted 
to the BoBan see, to hoar and. deteimiie. the cansei 

Lutber, thmigh. he had. good reastar. to deeline! a judge chosen, 
ameng his avowed adramciBs, did not hesitate afaont appearing 
before Cajetuk; and hwringL obtained the eooittnir's safMsmdnpty 
imaiftdiatdy repaarea to Aajshnig;: Thrcardmalisoeured him with 
deoent respeoL and endeaitDiiEed at fast to. gtia. njm him: br gentle 
treatment. Tnec oandiiialy xehing- on ih^ snpenarity ci his own 
talants at a thoohsgiBn, entorea into ttfonnal) disputetwitfai Luther 
concemiog the doctrines contaiaed in his theses.* But the weapom 
whidi they empfeyed wece so diS&awt, Gaietaa appealing, to p^H^ 
ddereesi and theopimoDs- of schoolmeiiy aad Lather nestmg entire^ 



OIL the anthority of Seripturoi l^iat the contefliwasalito^sther fna^ 
leas^ The cavoial leBmquiahed the chanoter of a disputant, and, 
asHBiinpr that of a judge, enjoined Imther, b(y viitueof .the axxistoiiO 
noweca-wdth whieh he was dothed, to mtsaot thoienxsrs vmaxk he 
had uttered witb regard to indulgenoeB, and the natnse of futh: 
and to abetain, for the futnxe^ from; the publieatiDn of new and 
dangmioaaopiniaiis. Luther; miif persnaded ofi the truth of hie 
own tenetsk, and confirmed in the beljof of them: by the approbation 
wMeh they had met with anuon^ peraGBS> ceD2|»ouoiis both fi» 
learoixig and piety, wa&:SQipdaed at this alurupt mention of a re^ 
caatation, before an^ endeavours were used to oottvinoe him that- 
he was mktaken. £Be had fatteved himself that,, in. a cpnfsrenoe 
coicmiing the points in dispojfce withaprdate of aichditstmguished 
alnlitiesi be diouH be aUb to remorve manir of those ii^autaiuina 
with wmch the isnonmee or maHoe of his anta^9nists had loaded 
bin; but the lii^ tone of anthoritj'thai thecarainal.a^umed, ea& 

• In the former editions I asserted, npon the anthority of Father Paul, that 
Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to enter into aay diBpfute'mth Luther ; 
but M. BeaoMbn, in his Histoire do la^BtformatbO) voL L pp* 121, &e., has 
satisfied D»thatl was mistaken. See alaa deefaend. lib. i. pp. 46, i^ 
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tinguished at onoe all hopes of this kind, and cut off every prosj^eot 
of adyantaffe from the interview. His native intrepidity of mind, 
however, did not desert him. He declared with the utmost firm* 
nessj that he could not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions 
which he believed to be true : nor should any consideration ever 
induce him to do what would be so base in itself, and so offensive 
to God. At the same time, he continued to express no less reverence 
than formerly for the authority of the apostolic see ; ^^ he signified 
his willingness to submit the whole conwoversy to certain umversi- 
ties which he named, and promised neither to write nor to preach 
concerning indul^noes for the future, provided his adversaries 
were likewise enjoined to be silent with respect to them." All 
these offers Cajetan disregarded or rejected, and still insisted 
peremptorily on a simple recantation, threatening him with eccle- 
siastic^ censures, and forbidding him to appear again in his pre- 
sence, unless he resolved instantly to comply with what he haa re- 
quired. This haughty and violent manner of proceeding, as well as 
other circumstances, gave Luther's Mends such strong reasons to 
suspect, that even the imperial safe-conduct would not be able to 
protect him from the legate's power and resentment, that they pre- 
vailed on him to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, according to a form 
of which there had been some examples, he prepared a solemn ap- 
peal from the pope, ill informed at that time concerning his cause, 
to the pope when he should receive more full information with re- 
spect to ft." 

Cajetan, enraged at Luther's abrupt retreat, and at the publica- 
tion of his appeal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, complaining of 
both; and requinn^ him, as he regarded the peace ot the church, 
or the authorfty of its head, either to send that seditious monk a 
prisoner to Bome, or to banish hJTiri out of his territories. It was 
not from theological considerations that Frederic had hitherto 
countenance Luther; he seems to have been much a stranger to 
controversies of that kind, and to have been little interested in 
them. His protection flowed ahnost entirely, as hath been already 
observed, from political motives, and was afforded with great secrecy 
and caution. He had neither heard any of Luther's discourses, nor 
read any of his books ; and though all Germany resounded with his 
fame, he had never once admitted him into his presence.'^ But 
upon this demand which the cardinal made, it became necessary to 
throw off somewhat of his former reserve. He had been at great 
expense, and had bestowed much attention on founding a new uni- 
versity, an object of considerable importance to every German 
prince : and foreseeing how fatal a blow the removal of Luther 
would be to its reputaSon,'^ he, under various pretexts, and with 

" Lu|h. Oper. vol i, p. 161 »» Luth. Oper. vol i. p. 160. 

" Sleid. Hist, of Reform, p. 7. Seckend. p. 46. Luth. Oper. i. 163. 
" Seckend. p. 27. Sleid. Jiist p. 12. " Seckend. p, 69. 
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many professions of esteem for the cardinal, as well as of reverence 
for the pope, not only declined complying with either of his re- 
quests, hnt openly discovered areat concern for Luther's safety.*' 

The inflexible rigonr with which Cajetan insisted on a simple re- 
cantation, g»ve great offence to Luther's followers in that age, and 
hath since been censured as imprudent by several popish writers. 
But it was impossible for the legate to act another part. The 
judges before whom Luther had been required to appear at Eome, 
were so eager to display their zeal against his errors^ that, without 
waiting for the expiration of sixty days allowed him m the citation, 
they had already condemned him as a heretic.^ Leo had, in 
several of his briefs and letters, stigmatized him as a child of 
iniquity, and a man given up to a reprobate sense. Nothhig less, 
thmfore, than a recantation could save the honour of the church, 
whose maxim it is, never to abandon the smallest point l^t it has 
established and which is even precluded, by its pretensions to in- 
fallibility, from having it in its power to do so. 

LuthePs situation, at this tune, was sudi as would have filled 
any other person with the moSt msauieting apprehensions. He 
could not e^^ect that a prince so prudent and cautious as Frederic 
would, on his account, set at defiance the thunders of the church, 
and brave the papal power, which had crushed some of the most 
powerful of the German emperors. He knew what veneration was 
paid, in that age, to ecclesiastical decisions ; what terrors ecclesi- 
astical censures carried along witn them, and how easily these 
might intimidate and shake a prince, who was rather his nrotector 
firom policy, than his disciple from conviction. If he should be 
obliged to quit Saxony, he had no prospect of any other asylum, 
and must stand exposed to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry 
of his enemies could inflict. Though sensible of his duiger, he dis- 
covered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, but continued to 
vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and to inveigh against 
those of his adversaries with more vehemence than ever.*^ 

But as every step taken bv the court of Bome, particularly the 
irregular sentence by which he had been so precipitately declared a 
heretic, convinced Luther that Leo would soon proceed to the most 
violent measures ag[ainst him, he had recourse to the only expe 
dient in his power, m order to prevent the effect of the papal cen- 
sures. He appealed to a general council, which he affimed to be 
the representative of the catholic church, and superior in power 
to the pope, who, beins a fallible man, might err, as St. Peter, the 
most perfect of ms predecessors, had erred." 

It soon appeared, that Luther had not formed rash conjectures 
concerning the intentions of the Bomish church. A bull of a date 
prior to ms appeal was issued by the pope, in which he magnifies 

" Sleid. Hist p. 10. Luth. Oper. I p. 172. 

«• Luther. Oper, i. p. 161. «» Seckend. p. 69. 

« Sleid. Hist. 12. Luth. Oper, 1 179. 
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thewfcn^ sod elkMC^^iA.misdgmaxsi in.termfiiaftestnBiasBabjtt 
W(^ his ptodsceMwrs-hadTonkLied to use in the darioBst agea; 
ana, witiioiiit ap^^vis sueb pidHaikms, or mndAmai^. suohi comets 
sioBS, aa a marer enBgikttBiNl pedod,. and thet dnuDcritiiiiL in: tjie 
minds of maB7 moifcai thai jiuHmize, seemed to (»11 lor, he rsqit^ 
all Ghnstiaas to aM6Bi.to idMii! ha doM^wttd as'the deotn^ 
catholic ohnroh, and. soUeotedi thoae ^o shodid httld^oriaachi aiqr 
coiktraiQr opiaion, t» tie nosReaireociesiastioai cenmnes. 

nniastifiaUe effort of therpone; inioiderto ponserpethat riohhmielL 
of Jiis revenoe wMeh. anise from indnlgenoefl^ jxrodneed little effects 
B«t; among the resi of Ins ooiintrYimB;..sacii a daai; decision of the 
soFeoeign pontiff agaiosi him, anaenforoed hjamt dreadful penal- 
ties; mnst hnie been. sitteiidedwidLOonseqpBnoesiversr fatal, to hia 
cause, il these had noi been* piereoetod in a gueat measuoe hf 1ii& 
death of the ernpgecMf'MaarimiRair [161d^] i^hom both) his psinoipJesr 
and his interest prompted to sn^port tnemnthoiity of the hclj see; 
In ooBse^^noe.of tios^arent^ liie^^caraai: of that pact of Germany 
winch is governed by the SaoBon hmB^ defolived tO) i^ deoNx: of. 
SaKony; and nndei iAnb Axbet of ms- fritooUf administration^ 
Luther not on^ enjored tsaaqnittitj^ but his opiuoBft weve sofferedy 
dadng the intebrafnim whichipreoeded Ghnrles's; election, to take 
root in different pIaDaSi.and to grovr up to seoMr degree of strength, 
and firmness. At the same time, as me dsotMmrx)f an empeoor \ma 
a point more intaresting. to Leo ihim a. theolegrical oontvoTersy 
whieh he did not. nndecstand^ andof whiohi be ooaMnot fMBseerthia: 
coifiequeoDes^ he was so esctremely salioitova no^ to imtate a priime: 
of such considerable inflwmw in* the eleotond. ooifege as Ereoeno^ 
that he diBeo?eDed<a gfeftkriwirilliBgiu8B4o)piMiBoiiiKe6:the sentenoe. 
of eaLCommnnigfttidir against Lnjt;heB» whiim. his: adreiBaiae» oon-c 
tinnally demanded wiUl the most damovoiisiimnortnial^. 

To these politioai Tieiwa- of the pope, v^irA aa? to his mkastk 
aversion from.seyea3e meesni»&.waft owiBg^iiie sasnansion of aar 
further pcooeedingStagontLnitner for ^hte^ Beqpeioal 

negotiations, hovmver, in ocdee to bsingthemaiteii toisametannDalde: 
issne, were earned, on. dorxBg^ thai space.. The manner, in which, 
these were coodiboted having giveaLukher manaFC^ortHnities^of 
observing the cormptian of tbeisonrt of Borne ; itsiobstinaenr inaiiU - 
hering to established errors-; andits^indifferenceabeiatitinth, hewv 
evar olearlv prq[>osady. or singly ^ved, he began tanitorrsoine; 
doubts with regaid to the^dkine onginal of the'papM^aiithoeit^. A> 
public disputation was h^d upon tM&importaBt qui^iimfit Lopnp, 
between Luthm:. and.EooiuB^ oneof hisimost kanmdiind formftdukbie 
ant£^aists«; but it wtM^aemutlesa and indaeisifieaeTsudii aAotostie. 
comtats usually pzovet Sotii porties boaatad o£ haying obtained; 
the victory ; both were confirmed in their own opinions ; and no 
progress was made towards deciding the point in controversy.?* 

2s Lath..(^ni..B^19ti 
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"Not dH^ihe spiiit of o»pesitii»rto. the 4toi^ff^ffH^a o d usvq^l^iMB 
of the Komisli church oreak out in. SaBa>iqraJiMn;:.axi di;6uok no 
lesa T^oiait, aauL oemokoied by the sbidb caaaBBj-'onB^ made u^n 
them about this tui» is Siritaedand. Thalbraouiattaiisj being eur 
trosted mtk the 9»oiiii%atkai o£ inda^noMi m^ that ootontry^ 
exBoated their conmus8ioa.TirithiiittseiBeindiaHvetkitai^ 
ness which had rendcvod the DcwmnioHiiai sai odio«. in. mrmany; 
They, nrooeeded, ncflrnthsiesfl^ with.iBiBtexrnpted^uoQess'tiiitiii^: 
amved at ZuiztcL Thcire Zoinglkii^ aaaiinDtin&nDSTtalLafcher 
hinsdlf ia zeal^iandintceiadity, veniUTedto oppeeatheoiL;. and beiQg;i 
animated with a republican boldness, and free from those restraiirts' 
which subjection to the wiJi o£ a piuce imposed oe tin GermaiLie- 
fonner, he ad9a]ioed^wi&.nK)re dating" aao. mrndsteps to overtom 
tho wjiole fabtic of the: esiaUished^ roligioB,^ "Die appeacanoe of 
such a Tiaoross anxiluvy, and the pF08pz8& wMdi hemaob; w»s, at 
first, ma^er of greait i&yAo laaAhGr. On therotdierrhajDdy the da- 
crees of thevuniyeBsitie&oT GbloaneaiMl Lomreiii, which pron0aiiced 
his opkubiis^ tOfteerrcmecms, .a&xdod great caatse of tmimiiiiL to his 
adyersariesc 

J^'tho uiidaiuited.spiiiit of Liithtr acqoiied addatioim] fortitide 
fromi ci^ersn iiusiancft ol opsosskion ; aaidy, poBlimg on bds inxiuiries 
andattadcs front one^ dootnBd to anodier, he bq^au to sha£e the 
firmest) fc«ndaliaiiE» onrwlnc^- the weallh ov power o£ the church 
was- established.. Leo came: at last to be ooDvineed that all hopes^ 
of reolainHngi him^ bft foibeasaaoe M«re vaitt;. seTerai piektes of 
great wdadem ftTwilaj'awd^Jio less than Ii]itfaoe'» i^Brsfual adversaries^ 
agabfit the pone's unm-eoedbnted lenkyii^peffmittmgan rnxxna^AJk 
heseiio, who, durisgttmre&Teaii^ Jiadbeentandeairo«riE^ surn^ 
eyevythmg. saeued aod venerable^. sidiltoremaii.wiihii&ilie bosom. 
of ttte choin^; the otigsaty^ of. the pa|ul see rendNsd iAsB most 
Tigoscns! pBGoeediiga neeesaary ;. the mrm en^eoer^. it: war hoped,^ 
woald saaa^mrt iits*3U(thaiity^; nor did tit seem: pBobahle that tive 
elector ol Saxen^ WDidd« so hsi- forg^ his uMadoaotion as to set 
himeeif inj ormaBmom tt> idieir united, pecpeu.. l^e coUege of car^ 
dinaiLs was odmett.aBsemMedy in order to pvepase the seaxtenee with 
due deMbecatLen,. and the. ablest canonistft wererieoiBralted how it 
migl^ be exiiressediwith unexceptknabie formality. At laiit, on 
the fifteenth of June, one thousand five hundred and twenty, the 
bull^ so Mslto iite: <muich of Borne, was iaaned. lorty^me pro- 
positi^BS, extracted o«ll of Lathnr^s woxka, avetheivin; coademned 
asr heretieal,.soaBdak)U0,aiid offsaisiTe to paions ears!^ all peisons^are 
forUdden. to readhiftwidtu^upen pain^ieicommiiiiii^^ 
as had any of than iirthfsr oostodv were commanded ta> commit 
iham to. the flamesr^.he. hinvi^ if lie did not^ within sisty da^fs, 
publiely reeaaife his ■ eaovm aad. oanL Im book^. i& proaaoiwed as 
obatinaiehefetio^is^eECoaBniiBmeaited^ and dtiivereduiEta Saltan; for 
the destruction of his flesh ; and all secular princes are required, 

» ShiJI,Hiit pc 22. SeckencL pr 59;; 
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under pain of incuiring the same censure, to seize his person, that 
he might be punished as his crimes deserved.^* 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited various passions 
in different places. Luther's adversaries exulted, as if his party 
and opinions had been crushed at once by such a decisive blow. 
His followers, whose reverence for the papal authority daily dimi- 
nished, read Leo's anathemas with more indignation than terror. 
In some cities, the people violently obstructed the promulgation of 
the bull; in others, the persons who attempted to publish it were 
insulted, and the biul itself was torn in pieces, and trodden under 
foot.* 

The sentence, which he had for some time expected, did not dis- 
concert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal to the 
general council, he published remarks upon the Dull of excommuni- 
cation; and bemg now persuaded that Leo had been guilty both of 
impiety and iujustice in his proceedings against him, ne boldly de- 
dared the pope to be that man of sin, or Antichrist, whose appear- 
ance is foretold in the New Testament ; he declaimed against his 
tyranny and usurpations with greater violence than ever ; he ex- 
horted all Christian princes to shake off such an iffnominious yoke, 
and boasted of his own happiness in being marked out as the object 
of ecclesiastical indignation, because he had ventured to assert the 
liberty of mankind. Nor did he confine his expressions of con- 
tempt for the papal i>ower to words alone : Leo having, in execu- 
tion of the bulL appointed Luther's books to be burnt at Rome, he, 
by wa)r of retaliation, assembled all the professors and students in 
the university of Wittemberg, and with great pomp, in presence of 
a vast multitude of spectators, cast the volumes of the canon 
law, together with the bull of excommunicatioiL into the flames ; 
and his example was imitated in several cities of Germany. The 
manner in which he justified this action was still more offensive 
than the action itself. Having collected from the canon law some 
of the most extravagant propositions with regard to the plenitude 
and omnipotence of the papal power, as well as the subordinaticm 
of all secular jurisdiction to the authority of the holy see, he 
published these with a commentary, pointing out the impiety of 
such tenets, and their evident tendency to suDvert aU civil govern- 
ment.*' 

Such was the progress which Luther had made, and such the 
state of his party, when Charles arrived in Germany. No secular 
prince had hitherto embraced Luther's opinions ; no change in the 
established forms of worship had been introduced j and no encroach- 
ments had been made upon the possessions or jurisdiction of the 
clergy ; neither party had yet proceeded to action ; and the contro- 
versy, though conducted with great heat and passion on both sides, 
was still carried on with its proper weapons, with theses, disputa- 

25 Palavic. p. 27. Luth. Oper. I p. 423. 

« Seckend. p. 116. ^ Luth. Oper. ii. p. 316 
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tions^ and replies. A deep impression, however, was made upon 
the minds of the people ; theix reverence for ancient institutions 
and doctrines was shaken ; and the materials were already scattered, 
which kindled into the comhustion that soon spread over all Ger- 
many. Students crowded from every province of the empire to 
Wittemberg ; and under Luther himself, Melancthon, Carlostadius, 
and other masters then reckoned eminent, imbibed opinions which, 
on their return, they propagated among their countrymen, who lis- 
tened to them with that lond attention which truth, when accom- 
panied with novelty, naturally commands.'* 

During the course of these transactions, the court of Rome, 
though under the direction of one of its ablest pontiffs, neither 
formed its schemes with that prof9und sagacity, nor executed them 
with that steady perseverance, which had long rendered it the most 

E3rfect model of political wisdom to the rest of Europe. When 
uther began to declaim against indulgences, two different methods 
of treating him lay before the pope, by adopting one of which, the 
attempt, it is probable, might have been crushed, and by the other 
it mignt have been rendered innocent. If Luther's first departure 
from the doctrines of the church had instantly drawn upon him the 
weight of its censures, the dread of these might have restrained the 
elector of Saxony from protecting him, might have deterred the 
people from listening to nis discourses^ or even might have over- 
awed Luther himself ; and his name, like that of many good men 
before his time, woxdd now have been known to the world only for 
his honest but ill-timed effort to correct the corruptions of the 
Bomish church. On the other hand, if the pope had early testified 
some displeasure with the vices and excesses of the friars who had 
been employed in publishing indulgences ; if he had forbidden the 
mentioiung of controverted points in discourses addressed to the 
people ; if ne had emoined the disputants pn both sides to be silent ; 
if he had been careful not to risk the credit of the church by defining 
articles which had hitherto been left undetermined, Luther would, 
probably, have stopped short at his first discoveries ; he would not 
have been forced, m self-defence, to venture upon new ground, and 
the whole controversy might possibly have died away insensibly : or, 
being confined entirely to the schools, mi^ht have been carried on 
with as little detriment to the peace and umty of the Romish church 
as that which the Franciscans maintained with the Dominicans con- 
cerning the immaculate conception, or that between the Jansenists 
and Jesuits concerning the operations of grace.' But Leo, by fluc- 
tuating between those opposite systems, and by embracing them 
alternately, defeated the effects of both. By an hnproper exertion 
of authority, Luther was exasj)erated, but not restrained. By a 
mistaken exercise of lenity, tune was ffiven for his opinions to 
spread, but no progress was made towards reconciling him to the 
church; and even the sentence of excommunication, which at 

« Seckend. p. 59. 
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.^notlier ^motwre lo^t liave becai deoki^e/was ^Ja^ced so laag, 
tiut it beoaeae.at last soarody an oiioect of tenror. 

Sueh A «eii68 of ezrors in m& Huaasuxes of la court seldom char|^- 
ahle 'witk mistaking its own troe interest, is not mcxe astonishmg 
than the wiadnBi wMch ap|)dared in Lni^r's conduct, l^houdx^ 
pecfeet ^rtsanger to the maxims of worldhr wisdoau^ and incapai^e. 
nom tiie iB^tHAsity of his temper, of observing tkfim^ hje <wa3 led 
naturally, by the method in which he made his ducovenes, to cacry 
on his operations in a manner which oontribntedmore to their suc- 
cess, than if every step he took had been prescribed by the most 
art£d poKey. At the time when he set himself to oppose TTetzel, 
he was lar £rom intending that refbrmadtijon which he afterwards 
effected ; and would have tremHed wil^ harcor at i^e thoughts of 
what at last he gloried in accomplishii]^. The Joiowledge of truth 
was not poured mto his mind all at once by any.speoial revelation; 
he aoqmred it by industry and meditatkm, and nis progress, of con- 
soqusnee, was gcadoal. The doctnnes of popesry are so closely 
connected, that the exposing of one error coDdueted him naturally 
to the detection of otbess : and all the ,parts of that artificial fabric 
were so united together, tnat ihe pnlling down of one bosened the 
foundation of the rest, and rendered it moss easy to overturn iJiem. 
Id confatin^ theextrava^t tenets .concerning indulgences, he was 
obliged to inqioire into the true oaoseof our pstifteation and iu:- 
ceptance with God: The knowledge of that discovered to him by 
d^rees the innidlity of pilgrimages and penances; the vanity of 
relying on the intercession of saints; the inq)icty of worshipping 
thfim ; the abuses of auricular confession;, and the imaginary exist- 
ence of pui^tory. The deteciion of so mai^y errors led him, of 
oouiae, to consider the character of the deigy wJio taught tliem ; 
and their exorbitant wealth, the severe injunction of cdihacy, to- 
gether with i^ intolerable r^our of monastic vows, appeared to 
hhn the great sources of their corruption. .-lErom thence, it was 
but one step to call in question the diyine original of the papal 
power, which authorized and supported such a system of errors. 
As the unavoidable result of the wliole, he disclaimed the infalli- 
bility of the pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other human 
authority, and appealed to the word of Grod as the only-standard of 
theological truth. To .this gradual progfress liuther owed his 
success. .His hearers were not shocked at first by^any proposition 
top repugnant to thdr ancient prejudices, or too remote. from eata- 
blished opinions. They were conducted insensibly from one doc- 
tnne to another. ISieir faith and conviction were able to keep pace 
with his discoveries. To the same cause was owing the inatten- 
tion, and even indiiference, with which Xeo viewed jjuther's first 
proceedings. A. direct or violent, attack upon the authority of the 
diurch would at once have drawn upon Luther the whcde wei^t 
of its vengeance; but as this was far from his thoughts, as he con- 
tinued long to profess ^eat respect for the pope, and made re- 
peated offers of submission to his decisions, there seemed to be no 
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leaaoQ fer appi^cndmg iimt fae^rould yrare iiie itntlMrtf any 
de aperatt e Tg?^ ; and he 'was ■ggffefed to vrooeed st^by skpia 
TmaenniniB^'^e 'oonstttatioii of tiie okii«D,iiiddl'tiie ^oaatAy ap- 
plied «t last «ame too date tojpivdiioe any-eMet. 

But ^hateyefr-adyantagos Luther^ canse denied 'eitlier isam the 
mistakes of hia adyeifwries, or from kis vim good eondnet, tiie 
sudden Bro^ss 'and tirm establislmieBt of Ms ooeftrmes nuut not 
be ascribed to these alone, ^e same cozniftioDS in the dnueh of 
Eome irMch iie condenmed, had been «tiaitol lung befnoe his 
time. The same opmioi» mhkAi he mnr 'ptopagated, had rbeen 
pnMished in different places, and w«re mpj^nried hf the qsame 
arguments. Waldus in the twdfth oeator^j^iciciaff mthe foar- 
te^th^ and Hnss in the fifkeenth, had inyetched-agaiBst the.emrs 
of popery-with ^reat bokLoess^^iad confutea them with anere ii^ 
maty and learning than ocmld ha^e been^enpected in these ilhte- 
rate ages in 'whidt they floarished. Bat all then piematnre at* 
tempts towards aTefonsation pio?ed abertive. fiiuh fseUe lights, 
incapable of disp^fing the darfa^sB <whii^ then oo¥ered the dmrdi, 
were soon extinguished; aad thoudbL ^e .dootianBs of these picHis 
men pmdnced someerocts, and Mt •eometBaaes jin the couatries 
where they taught, Ihey were neither ea teaai Te nor oonsidenaUe. 
Mkmr 'powerful causes t^mtributed to ' faoflitate Luther'^ progress, 
which either did not exist, or dM not opesate with lull ioane,m 
their days ; and at that oritioal and ma tiMre jap Hrfane id>en he ap- 
peared, circumstances of every kind ooueiuied in. TBudemtg each 
step i^t heto^MsoceessfoL 

The long «nd scandalous schism which divicbd the chuzoh daring 
the latter part of the fourteenth aaul the begnmng of the fifteenth 
centuries, nad a great effect in diminirim!^ the Teseration with 
wMdi the world had been aoeustomed tO'ioew the papal dignity. 
Two or three eostoDding pontifis roandngr about Burq^ at a tioae ; 
fawning on the uiiueed wEom they waulod to-^ain; extorting laige 
<4ums <jt numeynom the countries whieh Jtt&Hxwledced their au- 
thority ; excommunioath^ their Tirais, aBd-cnrrin^ tbose who ad- 
hered to them, diwreditea their ^rreteasioBS to mfallihility, and 
exposed both tnelr persons and thor office to contempt. The laity, 
to whom all parties appealed, came to 'kam that some right of 
private judgment belonged to theuL and aoquiied ike taxsmae of it 
so far as to choose, among these infallible guides, whom they would 
..pleMe to follow. The proceedings of the councils of Ccmstance 
and Basil roread this disrespect for the Bomish see still wider, and 
by their bcM exertion of authority in d^tosin^ and electing popes, 
taught men that there was in the chorch a prisdiction superior 
even to the papal power, whit^ ibiey had long beheyed to be 
amjreme. 

"fDiecwound 'given tm that ooeasion* to the papal authority was 
scarcely healed up, when the pontificates of Alexander YI. and 
Julius n., both able princes, but detesteble ecdesiastics, rassed 
new scan&l in Christendom. The profligate morals of the former 
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in prirate life; the fraud, the injustice, and cruelty, of his public 
administration, place him on a level with those^nrants whose deeds 
are the greatest reproach to human nature. The latter, though a 
strang;er to the odious passions whidi prompted his preaecessor to 
conunit so many unnatural crimes, was under the dominion of a 
restless and ungovernable ambition, that scorned all considerations 
of gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when they obstructed the 
execution of his schemes. It was haaly possible to be firmly per- 
suaded that the infallible knowledge of a religion, whose chief pre- 
cepts are purity and humility, was deposited in the breasts of the 
profligate Alexander or the overbearmg Julius. The opinion of 
those who exalted the authority of a council above that of the 
pope, spread wonderfully under their pontificates ; and as the em- 
peror and French kings, who were alternately engaged in hos- 
tilities with those active pontiffs, permitted, and even encouraged 
their subjects to expose their vices with au the violence of invec- 
tive, and all the petulance of ridicule, men's ears being accustomed 
to these, were not shocked with the bold or ludicrous discourses of 
Luther and his followers concerning the papal dignity. 

Nor were such excesses confined to the head of the church alone. 
Many of the dignified deraj, secular as well as regular, being the 
younger sons of noble fammes, who had assumed tne ecclesiastical 
character, for no other reason but that they found in the church 
stations of great dignity and affluence, were accustomed totally to 
neglect the duties of their office, and mduked themselves witnout 
reserve in all the vices to whidi great wealth and idleness naturally 
give birth. Though the inferior clergy were prevented by their 
poverfy from imitating the expensive luxury of their superiors, vet 
gross ignorance and low debauchery rendered them as coutemptiole 
as the others were odious ^ The severe and unnatural law of celi- 
bacy, to which both were equally subject, occasioned such irregu- 
larities, that in several parts of Europe tne concubinage of priests 
was not only permitted, but enjoined. The employing of a remedy 
so contrary to the precepts of the Christian religion, is the strongei^ 
proof that the crimes it was intended to prevent were both nume- 
rous and flagrant. Louff before the sixteenth century, many 
authors of great name and authority give such descriptions of the 
dissolute morals of the clergy, as seem almost incredible in the 

^ The corrupt state of the church prior to the reformation is acknowledged 
by an author, who was both abundantly able to judge concerning this matter, 
and who was not overforward to confess it. ** For some years Tsays Bellar- 
mine) before the Lutheran and Oalvinistic heresies were published, there 
was not (as contemporary authors testify).any severity in ecclesiastical judi- 
catories, any disdphne with regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred lite- 
rature, any reverence for divine thines; there was not almost any relieion 
remaining." Bellarminus, Condo zzviil Oper. tom. vi col. 296, e£t. CoIoil 
1617, apud Gerdesii Hist. Evan. Benovati, vol. L p. 25. 
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present age.»« The voluptuous Kves of ecclesiastics occasioned 
great scandal, not only Because their maimers were inconsistent 
with their sacred character ; but the laity, being accustomed to see 
several of them raised from the lowest stations to the greatest 
affluence, did not show the same indulgence to their excesses, as 
to those of persons possessed of hereoituy wealth or grandeur; 
and viewing their condition with more envy, they censured iiieir 
crimes with greater severity. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
acceptable to Luther's hearers, that the violence with which he 
exclaimed against the immoralities of churclnnen, and everv person 
in his audience could, from his own observation, confinn tne truth 
of his invectives. 

The scandal of these crimes was greatly increased by the facility 
with which such as committed them obtmed pardon. In all the 
European kingdoms, the importance of the civu magistrate, under 
forms of government extremely irre^ar and turbulent, made it 
necessaiT to relax the rigour of justice, and upon payment of a 
certain fine or composition i^rescribed by law, radges were accus- 
tomed to remit farther punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of !EU>me, always attentive to the means of 
augmenting its revenues, imitated this practice ; and, by a prep9S- 
terous accommodation of it to religious concerns, granted its 
pardons to such transgressors as gave a suto of money m order to 
purchase them. As the idea of a composition for crimes was then 
familiar, this strange traffic was so far from shocking mankind, 
that it soon became general ; and in order to prevent any impost- 

*<> Centnm Grayamina Nation. German, in Fascicnlo Ber. ezpetend. et 
fngiendarmn, per Ortninmn Gratimn, vol. 1 861. See innnmerable passages 
to the same purpose in the Appendix, or second Tolume, published by Edw. 
Brown. See also Herm. Yon der Hardt, Hist Lit. Beform. pars iii., and the 
vast collections of Wilchins in bis fonr yolmnes of Monnmenta Medii Mrl 
Gottin. 1757. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of the clersT* When they 
ventiured npon actions manifestly criminal, we may conclude that they would 
be less scrupulous with rei^ect to the decorum of behaviour. Accordingly 
their neglect of the decent conduct suitable to their profesdon, seems to have 
given ereat offence. In (nrder to illustrate this, I shall transcribe -one pas- 
sage, because it is not taken from any author whose professed purpose it was 
to describe the improper conduct of the dergv; and who, from premdice or 
artifice, may be supposed to aggravate the ^arge against them. Xhe em- 
peror Charles IV., m a letter to the archbishop ofMentz, aj>. 1869, exhort- 
mg him to reform the disorders of the clergy, thus expresses himself: " De 
Christi patrimonio, ludos, hastiludia et tomeamenta exercent; habitum miU- 
tarem cum pnetextis aureis et argenteis gestant, et calceos muitores ; comain 
et barbam nutriunt, et nihil quod at vitam et ordinem ecdesiasticum spcMstai, 
OBtendunt. Militaribus se duntaxat et secnlaribus actibns, idta et moribus, 
in warn salutis dispendium, et genendepopuli icandalnm, immiscent." Cod«z 
Biplomaticus Anecdotorum, per Yal. Ferd. Gudenum, 4to. vol. iii. p. ^28. 

TOL.I. N 
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ttoitteflBryiBinioB^.tho oftcan o£tfas fionm dbuacecnmblnimL 
af btoJ^ OBiriiikiBy thapnise sum ta Weoooted hr tfaa pavdoii of 

tKpnrtjr erowDs. ii bshop, or abint nndit anassknte finr tfaiee^ 
ImubeillirseK. liiyeedeaHuiiami^yiabteliB^pv^ 
eren. wititthc moit. aggtaygtiiiy: QBCKuwfanwis, forliiB tiiiidput 
of tkat aonL. B'ranisiidi^adaDKenmesaBotcmrseldDm.iithn^^ 
ItfB, aiid^pBda^chwatooly'm.tEDBimpireimi^^ 
were taatd at a. vny moderate mte. Wiiea a nore leftdarancl 
pnfMmixbaf <iiipf i Miiig jnatioe oame to be iatrodfleod into cotL 
oonrts, the vniotite ofpa^ixifE a eompByrition for enmes went g^ft* 
dually into disuse; and mankind having acquired more aoeonit* 
notiims oaaoemiss: lelisLcm and inorality, the eonditiQiisoiir ^wddch 
iht cosrt of Borne bestowed its pasdooifl aippeaaed impMoe^ aid 
w&te coBsideied.af one great aouuee of eeole«astieali ocusaptioiL^ 

This degtn ftiapy of mamieara amooff iko desrf^ wigki haye Immi^ 
tolerated^ periiag^ with, greater indulgenee, if tbidr eaprbitant 
xidiee and. power had not enaUed themi, at the same tiiney ta 
enaroeeii oit i^ rights of every othi^ order of meo. It ia the 
genina of suncrstil^D, fond of whatevw is pompoufl or grand, to 
siit'iio bouDOs to ita iibttalitf towaids^ penMma whom it estemna 
saored, md to thuk ita expxeasions of regard, defibetive,. ualesfr it 
hiifch saiaed them, to the hdig^ of wealth and. aathtHaty.. Qenea 
flevred the extensivie renennear and jiuiisdiQ^n posseaaed bjF' the 
churoh ijBk every eounti^ in Europe and -vi^ioh were beeome intokr 
raUe to the ladig^ from y^ioae undieoenikig bonatp. they were at 
first derived. 

The burden, however, of ecclesiastical oppression, had fallen with 
sudi peeidiar weight on the Genauns, as rendered them, l^ough 
na^AuaUy exempt from levity, and tenadous of their ancient eofk 
toms, more iudWble than any pejGfple in luzope to listen to those: 
who called on them to assert: l£idr libcorty; Buriiur the long con- 
tests between the popes and emoerors concerning the right of in- 
ii«aitituD& and tiie wars whioh these occasioned,, most of tiie 
ODBfiidenMble Genrna eede^astios joined, the pa$tfd faetioa; and 
vdiiie engi^^ inr rebellion, againai the head m the empire, the^ 
seised line impeiiai, donudnsr aiid. rsv^niie^ and usmrped the imjfBi- 
rial juarisdiotioii within their own dioeeses. I7pon the r^'O^aUiah^ 
ment of tTBDntoUity, they stiil retained l^ese inTi]^ations, at if 1^ 
Ihe length* of an lo^tist possesitm l^ey had' aciiiQred a legal right* 
to them, Ihe enmetors, too feeble V9 wrest them out of their 
hands, were ofdigea to grant liie dergy fiefe of' ihose ample terri- 
tories,, and thev eojoy^ all the imnMinitles, as well as nonouzs^ 
whioh belonged to feudal bacons. By means of these, many 
biahofie md, abbot& ia. Germauy were not only ecclesiastics,, but 

» Eftsqictd: 9m taapflt eb foe* I ^ 998. J. €K Sotoiltoniii ItamaSL 
Literar. Praneof. 17!^, vc*. ii p. 869. Dtetion; de Bayie^ Aitkv T — ^ '" 
Tuppios. Taza Cancellar. Bomanie, e«lit. Francof. 1651, passim. 
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TpBce% and their cfaEUsactei and mmamn partook more of iht 
fibeikce too frequfiot amoag: tho Is^iter, thait of the sMMisty wfait^ 
became the former.^* 

The unsettled state o£ goveauBMdl in Qmmmx^ anibtbo ftequsnilr 
"trarft to ^hich that country wBOt esqpNfiod^ oontiibTitocL in another' 
maimer towards* aggrandiaiBy eecdeoafitioft. GSie Qai|i nn^fftjr, 
dudng tiiose timea of aoaf ohF^ whieh eei&fftd. Biarity tram me 
oppression of the great^.. or the mrofoa o£ wan. waa^ tiiat wiodt 
buonged to the churx^h. TMa waa owing: noi onl^ to<the mti m^ 
neience for ihe sacred charaeter sxevakai in theoo: a|^, brut to a 
smorstitioiis dread of the. sentenoe ol exoo«niiuuiMtiaiL -whieh tho 
ekngy were lead^ to denounce againai all^o imodedtneir posaao- 
aionB. Sl^tny obsaring. tiiia, made a- surrmder. of. tiioir hmda to 
eccleaasties^ and consenting to hold them in fbo ol: the diufoh, 
detained as its vassal adegree of safiety^whi^ mtilont tiua denoe 
diey were unable to procure. By eoxk aninoMMe o£ the nnmbev 
of -Qieir vassalsv the power of eccle8ia^c& rooaived a. noal and p«> 
manent augmentation; and as lands hdd. in &«» by the limued 
tenures common in those ages^ oftaa rotanedto the persona on 
"vdiom the fief depended, considerable additiaw worn nudain tfais' 
WMT to the propmy of the clergy^'" 

The solicituae of the clergy m providing for ika salaby of thcdc 
own personi^ was still greater than that wMch the^ oU^kjed in 
securing their possessions : and thedr efforts to aitaoLit were aiill 
more suceessfoL As they were coBseetated to the pjdoaily offio& 
with much outward solemnity; were distinguishod from, the rested 
TwrnkiTid by a peculiar garb and mannei of lifa; and arrogabedfto 
tbdr order many privileges which do not belong to otiier Cbiis^ 
tians, they naturally became the objects of exiDesaive vvneraitioiL 
As a superstitious spirit spread, they were regarded as bdnfSrof » 
superior species to me profcuie laityj whom it would be impioua^ to 
tiybytfae samekws^ or to subject to l^sauM puniahmentsw This 
exemption horn GiyiljurisdictiQiL. granted at first to eoebuaatiea aa, 
a.mank of respect, tnev soon elajmed as a point of. ri^. This 
valuable immunity of the priesthood is aaaer^ed^ not cnly in the 
deereesK)f popes and counculs, but waa confirmed ut the mosi ample 
form by many of the nreatest emperors.^ As 1^3|s aa tho akoAeL 
dteacter remained^ 3ie person of an ecdesiastu) waa- in sQne 
dmee sacred; and unless he were degraded firom his offioe, tfaoi 
ui&llowed hand: of the civil judge durst not touch him. Eat an 
the -pcrwet of degradation was lodged in the spiritoal oonrta,, the 
difficcdty and expense of obtaining such a sentonoo too often, 
secured absolute impunity to ofDendersw Mau^^ assumed the 
clerical character fbr no other reason than that it might Bwmm, 

s2 F. Paul, Hist<»7 of Ecclesiast Benefices, p. 107. 
•• F. Paul, Hist, of Ecdea. Benef. p. 66. BoikiniillieKS^ Stetda Wmmf 
torn. L p. 1«^. Lond. 178T. 
M Goldasti Constitnt^ Imperial Francof. UTSf, toL ii. sj^ 98i W*. 
k2 
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them from the punishment which their actions deserved.** The 
German nobles complained loudly that these anointed malefactors, 
as they called them,*" sddom snnered capitally, even for the most 
atrocioas crimes; and their independence of the civil magistrate is 
often mentioned in the remonstrances of the diets, as a privilege 
eqiiaUy pemidons to society and to the morals of the cIciot. 

While the clergy asserted the privileges of their own order with 
so much zeal, they made continual encroachments upon those of 
the laity. AIL causes relative to matrimony, to testaments, to 
usury, to legitimacy of birtL as well as those which concerned 
ecclesiastical revenues, were thought to be so connected with reli- 
gion, that they could be tried only in the spiritual courts. Not 
sati£d&ed with this ample jurisdiction, which extended to one-half 
of the subiects that gave rise to litigation among men, the clergy, 
with wonderfal industry, and by a thousand inventions, endeavoured 
to draw all other causes into their own courts.*^ As they had en- 
grossed almost the whole learning known in the dark ages, the 
spiritual judges were commonly so far superior in knowledge and 
abilities to those employed in tiie secular courts, that the i^ople at 
first favoured any stretcm that was made to bring their affairs under 
the cognisance of a judicature, on the decisions of which they could 
rely with more perfect confidence than on those of the civil courts. 
Thus the interest of the church and the inclination of the people 
concuirinff to elude the jurisdiction of the lay magistrate, soon re- 
duced it almost to nothing.** By means of this, vast power accrued 
to ecclesiastics, and no inconsiderable addition was made to their 
revenue by the sums paid in those ages to the persons who adminis- 
tered justice. 

The penalty by which the spiritual courts enforced their sen- 
tences added great weight and terror to their jurisdiction. The 
censure of exoommunication was instituted ori^mally for preserving 
the purity of the church ; that obstinate offenders, whose imnious 
tenets or profane lives were a reproach to Christianity, might be 
cut off from the society of the faithful ; this, ecclesiastics did not 
scruple to convert into an engine for promoting their own power, 
and they inflicted it on the most frivolous occasions. "Whoever 
despised any of their decisions, even concerning civil matters, im- 
- mediately incurred this dreadful censure, which not only excluded 
5 them from aU the priv^eg;es of a Christian, but deprived them of 
' their rights as men and citizens ; ^ and the dread ol this rendered 
even the most fierce and turbulent spirits obsequious to the autho- 
rity of the church. 

Nor did the clergy neglect the proper methods of preserving the 
wealth andpower which they haa acquired with such industry and 
address. The possessions oi the church being consecrated to Qod, 



' Bymer's Foedera, vol xiiL p. 582. ** Centum Grayam. § 81. 

' Guumone, Hist, of Naples, Ixk^ ziz. § 8. 

> Centum Qnvam. § 9, 56, 64. *• Ibid. § 84. 
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were declared to be inalieiiable : so that the funds of a society 
which was daily gaming, and could never lose, ^ew to be immense. 
In Germany, it was computed that the ecclesiastics had got into 
their hands more than one-half of the national property.^f In other 
countries the proportion varied; but the share belonging to the 
church was everywhere prodigious. These vast possessions wwe 
not subject to the burdens imposed on the lands of the laity. The 
German clerjory were exempted by law from all taxes ;«> and if, on 
an extraorduuury emergence, ecclesiastics were pleased to grant 
some aid towards supplying the public exigencies, this was con- 
sidered as a free gift nowmg from uieir own generosity, which the 
civil magistrate had no title to demand, far less to exact. In con- 
sequence of this strange solecism in government, the laity in Ger- 
many had the mortification to find themselves loaded with excessive 
impositions, because such as possessed the greatest property were 
freed from any obligation to support or defend the state. 

Grievous, however, as the exorbitant wealth and numerous privi- 
leges of the clerical order were to the other members of the Ger- 
manic body, they would have reckoned it some mitigation of the 
evil if these had oeen possessed only by ecclesiastics residing among 
themselves, who would have been less apt to make an improper use 
of their riches, or to exercise their rkhts with unbecommg riffour. 
But the bishops of Bome having early put in a claim, the boldest 
that ever human ambition suggested, of oein^ supreme and infallible 
heads of the Christian church, they, by their profound policy and 
unwearied perseverance— by their address in avaihM themselves of 
every circumstance which occurred— by tftldng advantage of the 
superstition of some princes, of the necessities of others, and of the 
credulity of the people, at length established their pretensions in 
opposition both to the interest and common sense of mankind. 
Germany was the countrv which these ecclesiastical sovereigns 
governed with most absolute authority. They excommunicated 
and deposed some of its most illustrious emperors, and excited 
their siibiects, their ministers, and even their children, to take arms 
against tnem. Amidst these contests, the popes continually ex- 
tended their own immunities, spoiling the secular princes mdoally 
of their most valuable prerogatives, and the German church felt all 
the rig[our of that oppression which flows from subjection to foreign 
domimon and forekn exactions. 

The rijght of comerring benefices, which the popes usurped during 
that penod of confusion, was an acquisition of great importance, 
and exalted the ecclesiastical power upon the rains of the temporal. 
The emperors and other princes of Germany had louff been in pos- 
session of this right, which served to increase both tneir authority 
and their revenue : out, by wresting it out of their hands, the popes 

4* GeDtnm Gravam. § 2& 

«i Gentom Qravam. Qoldasti Const Imper. ii. 79, 108. Pfefiel, Hist dn 
Drwt PubL pp. 860, 874. 
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ii»8B»^eBablediPoUl the «mpire with their mm. creatures ; they ac- 
'seostomedA ficst ^boi^ of ewpy pdnee's flubjects to d^nd, not 
jmoii him, but ujpm tlb Eoman see ; i^ey bestowed upon strangers 
ifieiidhest bowioes in vpevy-Muntiy, vad drained their wealth to 
vapaij the hDcary of a foreign court. E?en -the potienee of the 
-most siqwntitioiiB «|^ ooaldno ioBgor bear sueh oppression ; and 
so lond«nd frecpient^rcm t^ G0B][daint8 and mBTmiirs of tlK Ge^ 
mans, that tfae^xipoB, «fimid of imtsting them too iuc, eonsented, 
oantrary to ima mml janiBtiet, to Abate somewhat of their pre- 
temdoBS, and to XNtootisfiedtwithiihe right of BomioAti^ to snch 
.faenefiooB as JMqpfaaed^tofall vacant donng six-moHths in the vear. 
Joa^nig the disposal of Hie lanonierto the-piiaees nnd d^er legal 
l^atrons.^ 

Bat the oorat $d Bxwe oasdy :fomid 'expechents for ehiding an 
-acrecBMiit iwMoh jpot waxsk xestnintB on its power. The practice 
of reserving oertom bcBflfices in-e^ioiy oountxy i;o the pope's imme- 
dJate-nmionitlon, whieh faodiMKoJong Jmown, and often compkined 
.0^^ WW esctended lax b^xmd its anomit bounds. All the benefices 
voaaessed .by oardimds, ar;ony of ikte nomeioius officers in the 
iHowrm (ooiirt: l^oae hcid % isetBaBS who happened to die at 
£omo^ or wiwm farty mies of idiat eity, on iaieir journey 1x> or 
£nm it; snoh ju became Taoant by -tiaoswaon, with many others, 
-WBse dnmnded in the amber tdrvseroed boiElftaBS. Julius II. -and 
Leo IK. sixetdiin^ ihe matter to te ntmost, often iXkUated to bene- 
fices iwhere thoTi^t of Teaervaiaon hadjiot been declared, on pre- 
tonee .of havkig nontaUy nsennad iids privilege to themselves. 
The right of ^reservation, howover, even with this ^xtoision, had 
eertain limits, as it oodld bo exercised ooaiy where the benefice was 
aotnaliy vnoant; and, thorefove, in ODderi;o^ceBder the exertion of 
papal power wnbonnded, eagpeettUive irnues, or mandates, nominating 
A peiBfln to-snooood' to« benefiee mien 1he:fint vacancy that should 
hoHpeo, were brought into .use. iBvmeaos of these, Germany wns 
fiiMtd with poBsons who iwore aerviloly dependent on 1kR court of 
Rome, fram whieh ^Sum had reeeiv«Nl flooh reversionary grants ; 
.iffmees were defraodoo, in:a.gioat degree, lofidLeirmercu^ves; 
the rights of layipatnHis (were piOrOceapiea^.aiid'reimered.almoBt 
eDsbirery vak.** 

The manncr^in whi^ these extraoidinaary noiweis were exercised, 
rendered them stiU more odious and intolorahle. The avarice and 
leatorlion of the ooartiof Rome wmc beoooie oxoessiye almost to a 
jpiorerb. The^ practice of tseUing benefices fwas-so notomoss, that 
no pains weie .takfin to ooneoal or to disgaiae it. Omnpanies of 
jnenhants q^enly porohaeed the ben^&ees of different distncts in 
Gfinmany fsxaa. the p^^« jniaiaters^ and retailed them.at jm ad- 

tt F. Paul, Blst of Eccles. Benef. p. 204. Gold. Constit. Imper. i. p. 408. 
«* Centum Gravam. § 21. Fasdc Ber. exp^ sSiti^ .,p..8M. Qold. Ooost, 
JL0B|ar.L pp. 1^91,404, .-«)5. :FMi^i]l,dffist.flOiaa. Bfln«f..I67,|ip.l9». 
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^tarasactiQsis saiiixwQrtl]^ke]iiQud;en» of « Ountian ^ihiiaxii^ ii^nle 
inilitiGmiBS -complaiiied of ihe kss snslained'by ^ xsportetioii of 
iso jnnosh npiealth. nutibot ineligiaus traffic 

The sums, indeed, whick ddie caort of !fiane ^rem hj- iis^ ststed 
and le^al [uuijoaiiifoui diasa. mil iihe gonwitiins iaoknoirledgiD^ its 
*flnjflM mty ^ ifta ie jo<coiaideaDii)le, 1JmtiitJb'n0t^1zcBiigerlhftfc:paBQBs> 
^as'wcil AS their sBhscots, mimnaaied^ ike amoJIbatAdditoisnadB 
to ''tiism bj woBaawsstay or iUifit mfiana. .£wy feccififiaG^ittl 
^fKOMD, nj^on his -admiaaion ito hsa hrndkc, ^vaid amais, m none 
yesr^s |)xciliBC6i<tf .Ms liiviDg, ito fte^^nipeL; .ssaiios ihit^tax imsicsK- 
AOted -with crfifttiTisom;, dts ramMntiraas raqrigrs^Ai. Q^oiiMsuHMMt 
be itddfid ^&e ire^pfi«tiikin«iufts jnade kiy md ipei^eB of irae^gifts 
from .the 'CksQgsT; .ioffeihsr iratii .the •oDtoKwdiBflErv Imas of Mifaa 
^n reeoksiasRfiiJ.Deiiefiee8/oiiipeiteoQcei»f<fixp0^ 
.Toxkis, rBddom kti^Mibd or loarried into terKBudrndt; iwd icom :^ 
iwhoie, the Ta&t i|»r(^artkm^f the re^vfimies of i^ 'jahuQch ^vfihifih 
Joj^ed coatiimftl>y.to.EasiefB«3r he estimaM. 

Bmh wQie md dissokute anaiHkeors, tiie .exeorhitaitt; wealih^ 1^ 
eiionBaas jK)iM^er iand prixdk^ of the ^ereyibdearellhe r^omoa- 
:^an; such the ^ppresaive ngow: ef that dominatiein iMsk the 
popes had estahhakedo^er the C^rkrtimiirGdd.; amd^nch the senti- 
iBents canoenuDg them .that pEevaiM in Qeimany at;the heginning 
of the -fiixteenl^ oentiuy. 'S&c hae this aketdi been copied from 
the contrarersial writei^ of that ageywho, in the heat of disputa- 
tion, may bemwpected of . havifig exagger^ied th&err(»s or of haying 
misrepresented the conduct, of that -ehnrch which th^ labeioea 
to oTertnzn; it. is formed upon more authentic emdenee^ upOEa the 
memorials and xemonstranoes of the imperial dbets, enomerfliijag the 
grievances under which the empire groaned, in order to obtajm the le- 
oress of them. Dissatisfadaon must have arisen to a great ^ight 
among the people, when these grave asaen^bliea expressed them&emys 
with that degree of acrimony which abounds in time lemonstraflyoea; 
and if they demanded the abolition of these enormities with »o 
much vehemence, the people, we may he assured, ;at(;ered their 
sentiments and desires m odder and more Yimlent langiu 

To men thus preparedfor shaking off the yoke, Xazther a 
iMmself with certaiutv of success. As they had lonff felt its.wdght, 
and had borne it wim impatience, they listened witQ.ioy to the neat 
offer of procuring ^em deliverance. Hence proceeded the fond 
and ea^er reception that his doctrines met with, and .the ra^dity 
mth which they jspread over all the provinces of Germany. jBven 
the impetuosity and fierceness of Luther^s spirit, his ccmndenoein 
asserting his own opinions, and the arrogance :as wdOl as contemjit 
wherewith he treated all wno differed from hin\, whidi, in ages of . 
gceatermodesaiiionaiidjsfinement, have heenTec^oned^eiEectsin 

** EascicJRer. ezpeL Ijp. ^9. 
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the character of that reformer, did not appear excessive to his con- 
temporaries, whose minds were strongly agitated by those interest- 
ing controversies which he carried on, and who had themselves 
enaured the ri^ur of panal tyranny, and seen the corruptions in 
the church agamst which ne exclaimed. 

Nor were they offended at that gross scurrility with which his 
polemical writings are Med, or at the low buffoonerv which he 
sometimes introdnces into his g^ravest discourses. No dispute was 
managed in those rude times without a large portion of the former ; 
and the latter was common, even on the most solemn occasions, 
and in treating the most sacred subjects. So far were either of 
these from doing hurt to his cause, that invective and ridicule had 
some effect as well as more kudaole arguments, in exposing the 
errors of popery, and in determining mankind to abandon them. 

Besides all these causes of Luther's rapid progress, arising from 
the nature of his enterprise, and the juncture at wmch he under- 
took it, he reaped advantage from some foreign and adventitious 
circumstances, the beneficial influence of which none of his fore- 
\ runners in the same course had enjojred. Among these may be 
I reckoned the invention of the art of printing, about half a century 
1 before his time. By this fortunate discovery, the facility of acquir- 
ing and of propagating knowledge was wonaerfully increased, and 
Luther's books, which must otherwise have made their way slowly 
and with uncertainty into distant countries^ spread at once all over 
Europe. Nor were they read only by the nch and the learned, who 
alone had access to books before that invention ; they ^ot into the 
hands of the people, who, upon this append to them as judges, ven- 
tured to examine and to reiect many doctrines wMch they had 
formerly been required to believe, without being taught to under- 
stand them. 
The revival of learning at the same period was a circumstance 
■ extremely friendly to the reformation. The study of the ancient 
^ Greek and Boman authors, by enlig:htening the human mind with 
liberal and sound knowledge, roused it from that profound lethargy 
in which it had been sunk during several centuries. Mankind seem 
at that period to have recovered the powers of inquirinaj and erf 
thinking for themselves, faculties of which they had lon^ lost the 
use : and fond of the acquisition, they exercised them with great 
boldness upon all subjects. The^ were not now afraid of entering 
an uncommon path, or of embracing a new opinion. Novelty ap- 
pears rather to have been a recommendation of a doctrine ; and in- 
stead of bein^ startled when the daring hand of Luther drew aside 
or tore the veil which covered and established errors, the genius of 
the age applauded and aided the attempt. Lutner, though a 
stranger to elegance in taste or composition, zealously promoted 
the cultivation of ancient literature ; and sensible of its being 
necessary to the rigjit understanding of the Scriptures, he himself 
had acquired considerable knowledge both in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues. Melancthon, and some other of his disciples^ vr&e 
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eminent proficients in the polite arts : and as the same ignorant 
monks who opposed the introduction ot learning into Germany, set 
themselves with equal fierceness against Luthers opinions, ana de- 
clared tlte good reception of the latter to be the effect of the pro- 
gress which the former had made, the cause of learning and of the 
reformation came to be considered as closely connected with each 
other, and in everv country had the same Mends and the same 
enemies. This enabled the reformers to carry on the contest at 
first with ^eat superiority. Erudition, industry, accuracy of sraiti- 
ment. punty of composition, even wit and raillery, were ahnost 
wholly on their side, and triumphed with ease over illiterate monks, 
whose rude arguments, expressed in a perplexed and barbarous 
style, were found insufficient for the defence of a system- the errors 
of which all the art and ingenuity of its later and more learned ad- 
vocates have not been able to palliate. 

That bold spirit of inquiry, which the revival of learning excited 
in Europe, was so favourable to the reformation, that Luther was 
aided in nis progress, and mankind were prepared to embrace his 
doctrines, by persons who did not wish success to his undertaking. 
The greater part of the ingenious men who aivplied to the study of 
ancient literature towards the close of the fifteenth century, and 
the beginning of the sixteenth, though they had no intention, and 
perhaps no wish, to overturn the establishea system of religion, had 
discovered the absurdity of many tenets and practicesyauthorized 
by the church, and perceived the futility of those arguments by 
wnich illiterate monks endeavoured to defend them. Their con- 
tempt of these advocates for the received errors, led them fre- 
quently to expose the opinions which they supported, and to ridi- 
cule their ignorance with great freedom and seventy. By this, 
men were prepared for the more serious attacks made upon them 
by Luther, and their reverence both for the doctrines andpersons 
against whom he inveighed was considerably abated. This was 
particularly the case in Germany. When the first attempts were 
made to revive a taste for ancient learning in that country, the 
ecclesiastics there, who were still more i^^iorant than their brethren 
on the other side of the Alps, set themselves to oppose its progress 
with more active zeal; and the patrons of the new studies, in re- 
turn, attacked them with greater violence. In the writings of 
Eeuchlin, Hutten, and the other revivers of learning in Germany, 
the corruptions of the church of Rome are censured with an acri- 
mony of style little inferior to that of Luther himself.** 

From the same cause proceeded the frequent strictures of Eras- 
mus upon the errors of the church, as well as upon the ignorance 
and vices of the clergy. His reputation and authority were so 
high in Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
his works were read with such universal admiration, that the effect 

^ Gerdesias, Hist Eyang. Benoy. vol. i. pp. I4I2 157. Seckend. lib. L p. 
103. Von der Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform, pars ii. 
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of these doterm to be ineBtiaBed as one of the circTimsiaiioes 
^iriiidLiMiiteibatBd caoKdetmlily to^rands Lntker'^ SBCoeas. Ikw- 
nus, haaag Iwen deatmed ior iihe dmcch, and trained up in tbe 
knowledge of ecclesiastical liteitatnre^ appiied idmself more to t^o- 
Imoal inqdries than any of tihe levwers of leanmig in that age. 
iEus acute jndgmeot and esLteDBive «ntditiDa enabled him to ms- 
.tawtiwam tnom, ^th in ikb doctrine and worship of the Eomi^ 
dmrcL Some of t^ieaeheccmfiited with great «>ti&^ of r«a8G^ 
askd force of eha^nenee. ' Otbens he treated as ohiecis of Tidicole. 
and turned agamst them :&at oiresistible iHsntnt of popular ana 
flslmcalwit, (tfwhushiKhadiiifiscQnmMnid. ^IKtere was hardly as^ 
opnion or practice of the JSxnntriKchnroh windi 'Lnl^r enckeer 
Tonred to i^Go(nn.hnt whsfciiad beeoKproyinnfl^aiii^^ upon 

by BSraaaaims, >ana istd affacded him vido^eot either of oensnre or of 
raillery. Accordingly, when liother &rst ioegan his atfoflk uponihe 
chmdi, Jhasnas ^saemsd to 'ajO|)kad Jiis .coadaet ; Jie courted the 
finendfihip of ^aey^aEail cf ifais diseinks nkl 'patioatt, ^aad eondonned 
tilie bdKudsur' and 'ipint of ihis aaneaaaades;^ &«0H3ii!rred ^^ly 
with hibn in inr eurhn^ A^Bmst4he*sohodi dimes, «b rthe ^eaehers 
of a BystfBUL «qwy imedifyiM^taBd obsonre. fie joiaed h»n in en- 
dcayomiiier^oiiDmihe tittentiiaL of M^^ the Moly 

Sei'Uiiiu9e,iis ih6>.taDly'8tondard ofisdigioofi traih.^^ 

Vaiion&isircnmatanoes^ howeBrer, pzeifeated firasoias from hold- 
ing the saisB course with Imtber. 1^ natnuHd -timidity ^of his 
temper ; his want lof that^ttoeng^ of mondTwhiohabiBe can prompt 
a man to asimme the:characte(rx}f «iTefi(»mar;^ ihis/excessive'delar- 
ence for ^eraons in high staiaons ; his idread tf losksg-lhe pensions 
and other -emdnments which t^udr Ubentify had conferred up(»i 
him : his extreme lovs of peoee, aid hopes xtl Tefoianm^ abuses 
giad.ua%/and by graiife methods, all tsoncuisred in determming him 
nottmly to repress ai^ to moderate tthe zeal with which he had 
imce :been ammsEted aoainst the errccs of the chuirch,^^ but to 
jassome ihe chasaxster of a mediator, between Lather and his oppo- 
jienta. JBotihongh Erasmss soon beaan to «ensnre Luther as too 
duBOig land impetuoos, and was at mat prevailed tu]pon ^ wnto 
against him, he mnst, nevartheless, be considered as his foreranner 

*« Sectond. fib.! h?. 40, 96. 

" Ton der Hacdt,^ HistDr. litextr. Befonn. para L Gecdes. Bist. Evimg. 
Eenov. i. p. 147. 

^ Erasmus hhnseif is candM enough to acknowle^ this : '^Xiather,"fia7S 
be, " bas.gtven tis many a ii^idesome ^trine, And many" a good counsel. I 
Wtth he had -not defeated the e£^t of them by intc^erameiEraHs. But if he 
lud wiHten eTerytiiuig in ibe most unexceptiofiaUe mtmner, Ihad no in- 
uoJ^tioarto «Be ior:llttiaake of tnth, .^E«cr3rman.<bath < not * the^omage f>e- 
;qiufite ito make A JUtttTZ^ >8nd I ama&aid^-thatiif 'I weoe-pat to-tiie Irial, I 
snonld imitate St. Peter.'' Epist. Erasmi, in Jortin's Life of Erasm. vol. L 
p. 273. 

^ Jortin's Life of Ihraamn^j-vol. i.258. 
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fmd utrxSknr m Mb "wn-^emoD. fhe «lmr^. 'Be'first ^scattered "^ 
seeds, -which ILffttcr ^dieriAed aird broi^tto matarity. 'His rail- 
hrv and obliqite ceasureB prepared i^-w^ lor TJutiiers invectires 
ana more direct attacks. In "tiiis hght Erasmnfit^eored toilM 
Mfdoos dcifenders tf the IRomish ifaordi in his own times." Tn 
this light he BMStiue^conBidered'by vwcry person txmyersant in to 
history of ihat period. 

^' thia^iig enmnearation ofttie ozrcmnaiauees irhi^ combined in 
IftvmiriBg tiie progress of litijihei^ qpinions, or jn -weakening the 
fesistanoe of nis adversaries, T have -avoided enterinff into any 
dboBBsion erf the fhedjc^icAl doctrines 6f popery, ana have not 
attempted to show how Te5)nsiMmt they are to nie ajpirit ttf Ohris- 
tiMiity. and how destitute of any ftmmatknLin reason, in the word 
of Goo, or m 'ttiepractiGe of the primitive chmsh, leaving those 
topes entir^' to ecclesiastical historians, to whose Tirovince they 
pecadiarly bdong. But when we add tfe effect of ilese reHgious 
consideratiMisto^e mflnence of political causes, it is obvious liat 
the united (^)erationdf botflion the human mhaa must have been 
sudden and nresistiMe. Though, to Luite^s eontemporaries, who 
were tooiiear, perhaps, tolhe scene, or too deeply interested in it, 
to trace eauses wm accuracy, or^to examine ibem with coolness, 
the rapidity wiiii Trhi6h his camions »pw»d, appeared to be so um- 
aeoountaWe, tkrt some of them imputed it to a ecrtain uncommon 
and malignant position df the stws, ^\^ch scattered the spirit of 
giddmess and nmovatien .over the worid;" it is evidCTt that the 
success of the Teformatirai was the matural effect ctf many powerful 
eauses prepared by j)ectdiar prorvidence, and fegrpily conspiring to 
that end. This attanpt to- investigate these causes, and to ifiow 
light tm an event, so singular and important, will not, perhaps, be 

deaned an unnecessary digression. ^I return m)m it to the 

course of the history. 

P531.] The diet at Worms conducted its deliberations vnth 
l^t slow formality pecuHar to such assemblies. Modi tune was 
spent in estabKshmgsome regulations vrith r^ard to the internal 
police of the empire. The jurisdiction of the imperial diamber vras 
eoofirmed, and tne forms of its proceedings rendered more fixed and 
regular. A council of regency was appomted to assist Ferdinand 
in liie goTcmment ctf the empire durmg any occasional absence of 
iheeumeror, which, from the extcait cithe emperor's donnnions, 
as wdTas the multiplicity df his affairs, was an event ttiat might be 
'frequently expected.*'* "^e state of religicm was then taken into 
consideraction. There were not vranting some plausible reasons 
which wight have induced Charles to have deelared himself the 
protector of Luthei^s cause, or at least to hare amnttved at its pro- 

" Von der Hardt, Hist Xdterar. Reform, pat&i. p, 2. 
" J(miHistoria,*Liit 1553, fol.p. 134. 

« Pont. Heuter. Ber. .Austr. Ub. viii. xiu 11, p. '1»6. Tfeflfel, Abr^gtf 
Chronol p. 598. 
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gress. If he had possessed no other dominions bat those which 
belonged to him in Germany, and no other crown besides the impe- 
rial, he might have been disposed, perhaps, to favour a man who 
asserted so bohlly the priyile^ ana immunities for which the em- 
pire had struggled so long with the popes. But the vast and dan- 
^rous schemes whidi Francis L was forming against Charles made 
it necessary for him to regulate his conductoy views more exten- 
sive than those which would have suited a German prince ; and it 
being of the utmost importance to secure the pope's Mendship, 
this determined him to treat Luther with great severity, as the 
most effectual method of soothing Leo into a concurrence with lus 
measures. His eagerness to accomplish this rendered him not un- 
willing to gratify the oapal legates m Germany, who insisted that 
without any delay or formal deliberation, the diet ought to condemn 
a man whom the pope had already excommunicated as an incor- 
rigjible heretic. Such an abrupt manner of proceeding, however, 
being deemed unprecedented and unjust by the members of the 
diet, they made a point of Luther's appearing in person, and de- 
clanng whether he adhered or not to those opinions which had 
drawn upon him the censures of the church.*' Not only the em- 
peror, but all the princes through whose territories he had to pass, 
granted him a safe-conduct ; and Charles wrote to him at the same 
time, requiring his immediate attendance on the diet, and renewing 
his promises (m protection from any iniury or violence.** Luther 
did not hesitate one moment about yieloing obedience, and set out 
for Worms, attended by the herald who had brought the emperor's 
letter and safe-conduct. While on his journey, many of his niends, 
whom the fate of Huss under similar circumstances, and notwith- 
standing the same security of an imperial safe-conduct, filled with 
solicitude, advised and entreated him not to rusn wantonly into the 
midst of danger. But Luther, superior to such terrors, silenced 
them with this replj : " I am Lawfully called," said he, " to appear 
in tliat city, and tnither wiU I go in the name of the Lord, though 
as many devils as there are tiles on the houses were there combined 
against me."" 

The reception which he met with at Worms was such as he 
might have reckoned a ftdl reward of all his labours, if vanity and 
the love of applause had been the principles by whidi he was influ- 
enced. Greater crowds assembled to behold him than had appeared 
at the emperor's public entrv ; his apartments were daily filled with 
princes and personages of the highest rank,** and he was treated 
with all the respect paid to those who possess the power of direct- 
ing the understanding and sentiments of other men ; an homage, 
more sincere, as well as more flattering, than any which pre- 
eminence in birth or condition can command. At his appearance 

w P. Mart. Ep. 722. " Lnth. Oper. ii. p. 411. 

M Luth. Oper. ii. p. 412. 

M Seckend. p. 166. Lutii. Oper. il p. 414. 
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before the diet, he behaved with ffreat decency, and with equal 
fimness. He readily acknowled^dan excess of vehemetice and 
aonmony in his controversial writings^ but refused to retract his 
opinions, nnless he were convinced Ot their falsehood, or to consent 
to their being tried by any other rule thwi the word of God. When 
neither threats nor entreaties could prevail on him to depart from 
this resolution, some of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the 
example of the council of Constance, and d^ punishing the author 
of this pestilent heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once &om such an eviL But the members of the diet 
refosing to expose the German integrity to fresh reproach by a 
second violation of public faith, and Charles bein^ no less unwilling 
to bring a stain upon the beginning of his admudstration by such 
an ignominious action, Luther was permitted to depart in safety.^' 
A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was published in 
the emperor's name, and by authority of the diet, depriving him, as 
an obstinate and excommunicated criminal, of all the privileges 
which he enjoyed as a subject of the empire, forbidding any prince 
to harbour or protect him, and requiring all to concur in seizing 
his person as soon as the term specified in his safe-conduct was 



tut this rigorous decree had no considsrable effect, the execution 
of it being prevented, partly by the multiplicity of occupations 
which the commotions m Spain, together with the wars m Italy 
and the Low Countries, created to the emperor; and partly by a 
prudent precauticm employed by the elector of Saxony, Luther's 
Mthfal and discerning patron. As Luther, on his return, from 
Worms, was passing near Altenstein in Thuringia, a number of 
horsemen in masks rushed suddenly out of a wood, where the 
elector had appointed them to lie in wait for hirn and, surrounding 
his company, carried him, after dismissing all nis attendants, to 
Warfbur^, a strong castle not far distant. There the elector 
ordered mm to be supplied with evenrthing necessary or agreeable, 
but the place of his retreat was careftdly concealed, until the fury 
of the present storm against him began to abate, upon a change in 
the poutical situation of Europe. In this solitude, where he re- 
mained nine months, and which he frequently called his Patmos, 
after the name of that island to which the apostle John was banished, 
he exerted his usual vigpur and industry in defence of his doctrines, 
or in confutation of his adversaries, publishing several treatises, 
which revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to a ^eat de- 
gree, and disheartened at the sudden disappearance of their leader. 
During his confinement Ids opinions continued to gain ground, 
acquiring the ascendant in almost every dty in Saxony. At this 
time, the Augustinians of Wittemberg, with the approbation of the 
university, and the connivance of the elector, ventured upon the 

" F. Paul, Hist of Gonnc. p. 18. Seckend. p. 160. 
** Gold. CoQBt ImperiaL iL p. 401. 
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first step towaids an alteratioik in ihe eftaUiabed f onus d pobHr 
worship, hj MMmg^ihe odftbtatioa ol nxnubd masses, aiid hf 
fflving the cub afr weUas the basad to tbAiaiti^ in. aiibMnusbniBg^ 
the sftcrament of tha Lord!s- Sii^paiL 

Whatever oonsQUtion the oootm^ and a«ooea» e£ his-&abiea^ 
or the progresft of lus doetiina^ in ^omteoaii^ affbcdeiLmar 
in his retreat, he thece reeelTed infiagnatioa of. wo evwots- idbiok 
ooofiiderablv damyad his jo& a& thej aaenod tahi^ innperabki ob^ 
atades in the waf^ d woyagating hi» piiiicii^; m ite two maai 
powerM kin^cbma of Ihiiopa'. Qm yms^, a< sofoimL deoie^. ood^ 
denming his opiiiiai& pahUshefiM^ tha tuuineinifeif of Eam^ 1^ 
most; ancient, and, at thu time,.the most rosiaaotaiblei of the le«nittd 
SQcaeties in Enr^. The other was ti)aanfiweirwdtt^.to>hi» book, 
oonoeniing the Babylonidi ou^tiFity byi Henif VJLLL of 'Rp^:^^^ 
Thait monarch, h»nnff. been e^icated vjukx liie m of a aiMtiekiiii 
&thei^ who, in order ho loeTent his attendin^f. to bnainasa, ]bm^ hiar 
ooen]^ in the stady of literatius^ still retained a^greatac lore of 
leaimng, and stronger habits of appHoatiem to it^ tDHi ars eonmum 
among princes of so aotiire a diapontion and aruk Yiolant paamopa. 
Beins ambitioua of aoqntrBBg'gUisr ofevery kiod, as^wellaa aaakmaly 
attacned to the Eomish church, and highly exasperated against- 
Lather, who had treaited Thomaa- Aifiiiinaa^ hb favoamtft au&or, 
with great ooitempt, Henry did not imk it 9DOQfAk to emrt his 
royal anthonty in oppo^ag tiia opiuifias of the mmmdr^. bulr re^ 
solved likewise to oombai ihwk witk aaholaatio weaponi. With 
this view he published higrtiefttase cm the sdvon aMmMate,>whiGl^ 
though forgotten at present,, as book» of cattfanneinr alnvtyB axe, 
when the occasion that produeedthen i& paet^ i» not dBstitnte of 
polemical inganoi^ and aeut^iasfik and waa^ nmoesented by 1^ 
flattery of his courtiers to be a wow of sttdi'woiMlMfialsoienee asd 
learning as exalted him no less abow other anthoiB in merit than, 
he was distrng n ished aaongjtfaan. by his-iaak ISie pcupe, to ^i^m 
it was presented with the qpeatesti fematitj* in ralf oonaiBtonr^ 
spoke cfit in such tmana, as if ii had beatt dtetaited byirnnwdiate 
inspiration ; and, as a testknoBjF of the goatituda of the- ekwrdi for 
I lusextraocainai7izaai,.C(nif^i!eaon.MmthetitkQf JV^H^ 
I Faith, an appellation which Hemiy smm forfeited in tbe opinion of 
those from whom he dedved it, and wiaeh is atiU retaiBed. by his 
successors, though the avowed enemy of those opiDions^ byeo^ 
tending for which he meritttd that haneuiable dtstinetion. Luihei; 
who was not overawed, e^er l^ the anthonty of the unumrsifey or 
the di^ty of the monaroh, swm pid)liahed hi» annadMrsiftts on 
bcth, m a style no lese ¥ehfflnei& and satesfr than he would luure 
f used in confuting his meMiesiantasQniat. ThifriBdaeent boldness^ 
inatead of shedong lus cxmteH^^ooBaiet^ waa oonsidtted by them aa 
a.new proof of his undauaited spint A oeatioTarsy manaoed by- 
disputsuats so illustrious drew universal attention; and such was 
the contagion of tha a^^t of inoo;vatiQn,. difiiosed through Eu- 
rope in that age, and so powexfid the. eridmna whidi aooompanied 
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thedochiiins'af ilie Tdatmam on their &si> -gMimAmif ihsi, m 
spite Mb ofitkfr eivil mA eodMiastical bow«» oombiiM agaozni 
tneii^ tkojr dafly giioMiicoByeilar bel^ in Braim aiAiifc'Bnglimd> 

How desiiroiis wmee tiM- emponcHrr mk^t W to: piub a atop to 
LpK&ei's^mogBeai^ htma ^Skem olili|red, wing tlw ws ab Worms, 
to tacn a» tfaosigJKt^ to malitera anil men iatMwaiimg, aiui^diieh 
damsnidad mo]» wiMiwik^ a^ntioai^ A. wasEr^m^ rMd^. to break 
otti^ hskmeew hkxk aatl thtr Stcaoh Ismg in; NaRratie, in* tiia Lwr 
CoMrtries^anA iBi Baly ^ anil it seciiitied' oitbeir gsoalt adduBs to 
aTwi the. daamtT,, on tune^F and wsm pneantioyr to: sMist it. 
!1^^ civeiim»aii0e,.at; 1iwi> juBotusft,. ineUsedi CShaorkft ta iHreto 
the Banner measmrcu Spain, wa»tiwn wiAk iniaakine QOBnio1ian& 
Inltal^ be kad nobbitlMBEta seoaied ikt asaifitanfieof aagr one ally. 
Ixiih& hom GonaihaeSi liia snliQcotfr tDBmhled. at the thongs- of a 
rufkura witk !Bxanee^ the fatal ^oets o£ whidi (m their eommcEoe 
tiiH7 had. often oapwieTTcad. IroBk theoa oem^uieraitkiMs, as^ well 
sotmrn the jsdtfflitnde gL ChiibiteSy daring his lyfaole adamistraticm, 
ta wHwnjftin.yeaoft betiveeft the Wo monaiohsy.pcoeeeded the em- 
pmor'ft^ bacdisiranlnfifle to- oomfiMnee hostilities^ Bnt Eraneisand 
Eia mekbdm did not bieai^ the same paaifta spiiiii. He eaaily 
fbcesaiw^t^iataNicoKd'QQQld not long ^bsiat, whfice interest, ^nm- 
latii^ and ambitioB^eQBflyifed to diasobre it;, aasd he posseaead 
sBveraL acbrantame wMeh iattexed him mth the hopoa of anr- 
niifling his ixroiC.aQd q£ OT-aiieweidng him^ befi[»» he aoxtld poi; 
biiBseli in a. poslarft ^ ddfence. The l^nnoh Ung'a dominions 
firom their comskaet aitoation^firQiml^^ subjefltion: k» ^ wym 
saJ^oiti^ hom the CBnin& of the people, fond, oi war^ and arttadied 
1» thexE atswmffL uj ereary tie go cratgr aaad: affiseti^ "vrere mrae 
cs^^ble of a great or sudden eSork, than & lanrer bat dieouited 
tmitooea of the emperor^in Qne^pant of whids^ the. people vese in 
Unas against hie- B[imsteiB,,aBd: mi all hiepmNtgatisi^ wee^ mere 
Ihnited than, timt ofihis jim. 

The onl;^ fy^oocB, in whoae penpev it was to harve k^t down^ or 
to have extinguisned this name on its first appeaianee, either 
nei^edied to muaast theanaeft^ea, or w&u aeti;Ke ul bindhng amd 
[pleading ii Hew^ ^QL, thengh he aiiBoled. to assume the 
naine of medSator^ and both paitiefr laade fre^pent s^peals to him, 
had: laid affide the impartiality wM(^sidted1^chaaraeter. WoLnq^ 
1^ hi& artafiees, had eatranipsd himself so eaidxdY from the Frens^ 
\aBfh that he aeereily fomented the discord Whi«b he on^ to 
have composed^ and waited only for swne deceut pr^iext te jcon 
J^S: asme to those of the en^^eror.^^ 

Leo's eaadeavonzB to excite diseosd betwe^i: the o&peror and 
Iraneie were mstt mowed, tmd. had ^mat^ inflaenee. Not oaikf 
hMrdvfy, as tiie eeaunoB father of Chnetendsm^ bni his intotest aa 
fw- Tite3tfiB, potentate^ called npeaei the pcme te aot aa the^ goardiaa 
oE. ishe poMtt tm^niUi^, and to meii vt^^m&amKO: thM.mighii 

^ Herbert. Biddea?frLi& o^ Wohay, p. 258. 
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OTertnm the system, which, after much bloodshed, and many ne^ 
tiations, was now established in Italy. Accordingly Leo. who in- 
stantly discerned the propriety of this conduct, nad formed a 
scheme, npon Charles's promotion to the imperial dignit^^, of ren- 
dering nitaiself the nmpure between the rivals, by sootmng them 
alternately, while he entered into no close confedextusy with either : 
and a pontiff less ambitions and enterprising might have savea 
Europe from many calamities by adhering to this plan. But this 
high-spirited prdate, who was still in the prime of life, lon^ 
passionately to distinguish his pontificate by some splendid action. 
He was impatient to wash away the infeony of haymg lost Parma 
and Phicenti% the acquisition of which reflected so much lustre on 
the administration of his predecessor, Julius. He beheld, with the 
indignation natural to Italians in that age, the dominion which the 
transalpine, or as they, in imitation of the Boman arrogance, deno- 
minated them, the barbarous nations, had attained in Italy. He 
flattered himself that, after assisting the one monarch to stidp the 
other of his possessions in that country, he might find means of 
driving out the victor in his turn, and acquire the ^lory of restoring 
Italy to the liberty and happiness which it had enjoyed before the 
invasion of Charles Yiil., when every state was governed by its 
native princes or its own laws, and unacquainted with a foreign 
yoke. Extravagant and chimerical as this project mav seem, it 
was the favourite object of abnost every Italian, eminent tor gemus 
or enterprise, during great part of the sixte^th centiirv. They 
vainly hoped that by superior skill ia the sfftifices and refinements 
of negotiation, they should be able to baffle the efforts of nations 
less poHshed indeed than themselves, but much more powerful and 
warlike. So alluring was the j^rosjpect of this to Leo, that, not- 
withstanding the gentleness of his disposition, and his fondness for 
the pleasures of a refined and luxurious ease, he hastened to disturb 
the peace of Europe, and to plunge himself iato a dangerous war. 
with an impetuosity scarcely inferior to that of the turbulent and 
martial Julius.** 

It was inlJeo's power, however, to choose which of the monarchs 
he would take for ms confederate against the other. Both of them 
courted his friendship ; he wavered for some time between them, 
and at first concluded an alliance with Erancis. The object of this 
treaty was the conquest of Naples, which the confederates agreed 
to divide between tnem. The pope, it is probable, flattered him- 
self that the brisk and active spirit of Erancis, seconded by the 
same qualities in his subjects, would get the start of the slow and 
wary counsels of the emperor^ and that they might overrun with 
ease this detached portion of his dominions, ill provided for defence, 
and always tiie j^rey of every invader. But whether the Erench 
king, by discovering too openly his suspicion of Leo's sincerity, 
disi^pomted these nopes ; whether the treaty was only an artifioe 

•• Gnic Kb. xiv. p. 178. 
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of the pope's to cover the more serious negotiations which he was 
carrying on with Charles ; whether he was enticed by the prospect 
of reaping greater advantages from a nnion with that pnnce ; or 
whether he was soothed by the zeal which Charles had manifested 
for the hononr of the church in condemning Lnther ; certain it is 
that he soon deserted his new ally, and made overtnres of Mend- 
ahip, though with great secrecy, to the emperor.** Don John 
Mannel, the same man who had been the fayonrite of Philip, and 
whose address had disconcerted all Ferdinand's schemes, having 
been delivered, upon the death of that momutih, from the prison to 
which he had been confined^ was now the imperial ambassador at 
Bome, and fully capable of unproving this favourable disposition 
in ti^e poi)e to his master's advantage.*' To him the conduct of 
this negotiation was entirely committed; and being carefully con- 
.cealed from Chi^vres, whose aversion to a war with France would 
have prompted him to retard or to defeat it, an alliance be- 
tween the pope and emperor was quickly concluded.** The chief 
articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of Charles's 
flnrsmdenr in Italy, were, that the pope and emperor should join 
fiieir forces to ei^el the French out of the Milanese, the possession 
<tf which should oe granted to Francis Sforza, a son ofLudovico 
the Moor, who had resided at Trent since the time that his brother 
Maximilian had been dispossessed of his dominions by the French 
king ; that Parma and Placentia should be restored to the church ; 
that the emperor should assist the pope in conquering Ferrara 
that the annual tribute paid by the kmgdom of Naples to the holy 
see should be increased; that the emperor should take the family 
of Medici under his protection ; that he should grant to the car- 
dinfd of that name a pension of ten thousand ducats upon the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo; and should settle lands in the kingdom of 
Naples to the same value upon Alexander, the natural son of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

The transacting an afiEair of such moment without his participa- 
tion, appeared to Chi^vres so decisive a proof of his having lost the 
ascencGant which he had hitherto maintained over the mmd of his 
pupil, that his chagrin on this account, added to the melancholy 
with which he was overwhelmed on taking a view of the many and 
unavoidable calamities attending a war against France, is said to 
have shortened his days.** But though this, perhaps, may be only 
the conjecture of historians, fond of attributing everything that be- 
falls illustrious personaffes to extraordinary causes, and of ascribing 
even their diseases ana death to the effect of political passions 
which are more apt to dbsturb the enjoyment than to abridge the 

«» Guic. lib. xiv. p. 176. M^m. de Bellay, Par. 1578, p. 24. 
*2 Jovii Vita Leonis, lib. iv. p. 89. 

*3 Gnic. lib. sir. 181. M6in. de Bellay, p. 24. Da Mont, Corps Diplom. 
torn. iy. sappL p^ 96. 
•* Belcarii Comment, de Beb^ Gallic. 483. 
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period of life, it is oeiiui tluii liis de«tli, at tins critical jimetiue, 
eEtiogiiialied ail hopes of avoiding a mptnze wHik France.*' This 
erent, too, delivered Charies from a minister, to whose authority 
he had been accottomed from his infancy to snbmit with snch im- 
plicit de£(aenoe, as checked and depressed his genins. and retained 
him in a state of pupilage, xmbeoommghis yean as well as his raoiL 
hat this restraint oeing removeiV^ native powers of his mind 
were permitted to imfbld themselves, and he hc^an to display snob 
greai talents both in eiHmosl and in action, as exceeded the h<9« 
of his oontempomries,** and command the admkstion of posterityi 
While the pope and emperor were pv^oring in consequence of 
their secret alfiaace to attack l^Qlan, hostilities oommenoed in 
another quarter. The children of John d'Albret, king of Nsvarn^ 
havin§^ often demanded tlie restitntiom of th^ hereditary dona- 
nions m terms of the treaty of Noyon, and CSharles having as cAm 
eluded their requests upon very frivotous pretexts^ Erancis ihxmM 
himself authoi&ed by tbatt treaty to assirt tiie enhMl £Eunily . Qe 
juncture appeared extremeb' frvonxabfe for such an enterpiiaa. 
Charles was at a ctistoace from that pert of his dominions : ti» 
troc^ usoally stationed there had be«n called away to qudi the 
commotions in Spain ; the ^Mnbh maleoontents wumly solicited 
him to invade Nanore,*' inwnioh aconsidfirBbLe fiK^n was ready 
to declare for the demendants of their ancient monarchs. Sut 
in order to avoid, as mudi as posdble^ giving offence to the 
emperor, or king of "Blnglnnd, FraiMsis diieeted mnes to be levied 
and the war to be carried on, not in his own name, but in that of 
Henry d'AIbret. The ccaidnct of these tnoope was committed to 
Andrew de Foix, de TEsparre, a yonng noUeman, whom his near * 
allianoe to the unfortunate king, whose battles he was to fi^t,aDd, 
what was still more powerful, me interest of his sister, Madame de 
Ohateaubriand, Francis's frvourite mistress, reoommended to that 
important tnist, for which he had neither talents nor experienoa. 
But as there was no armv in tibe field to oppose him, he became 
master, in a few days, of the whole kinedom of Navarre, without 
meeting with any oDstracticn but from the dtadd of Pampdnna. 
1^ adoitional works to this fortress, begun by Ximenes, were stiU 
unfinished; nor would its sh^ resistance have desored notice, if 
Ignatio Loyola,, a Biscayan gentleman, had not been danjgeroualy 
wounded in its deface. Bniinff the progress of a lingering cure. 
Loyda happened to have no other amusement tiianwhat he found 
in reading &e lives of the saints : the effect «f this on his mind, 
naturally enthusiastic, but ambitious and daring, was to in^drehim 
with snch a desire of emulatingihe s^ry of these fabdous worthies 
of the Roman church, as led him into the wildest and most ex- 
travagant adventures, which terminated at last in instituting the 
i sociefy of Jesuits, the most political and best regokted of all 

« P. Hcuter. Ber. Austr. lib. viil ch. 11, p. 197. 
w P. Mart. Ep. 786, •^ Ibid. 72L 
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the monastio orders, and from whick mankind have derived more 
advantages and received greater injory than from any other of those 
rduponB fraternities. 

u, npoa the redaction of Pampeluna, L'Esparre had heen 
satisfied with taking proper precautions for seeormg his conquest, 
the kingdom oi Navarre might stiH have remained annexed to the 
crown of France, in reality, as well as in title. But, pushed on by 
yonthfril ardonr, and encouraged hy Eraneis, who was too apt to be 
dazzled with snocess, he ventnred to pass the confines of In avarre. 
and to lay siege to Logrogno, a small town in Castife. This ronsed 
the Castilians, who had hitherto beheld the rapid progress of his 
arms with great nnconoeriL and the dissensions in ihit kmgdom 
(of which a fall account snail be given) being almost eomposed, 
b^h parties exerted themselves with emulation in defence of their 
counlry ^ the one that it might efface l^e m^nory of past misc(Hi- 
duct by its present zeal ; the other, tiiat it might add to the merit 
of having subdued the emperor's rebellious subjects, that of 
repulsing his fordgn enemies. The sudden advance of their troons, 
together with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants oi Lo- 
grogno, obliged the !French general to abamon his rash enterprise. 
The Spanish army, which increased every day, harassing him 
firing nis retneat, he^ instead of taking shelter unoer ikiR cannon of 
Paanpehma, or waifcmg the arrival of some taxx^s which west 
maTonrng to join him, attacked the Spaniards, thou^ far superior 
to hnn in number, with gveat impetuosity, but with so little 
(xmduct, that his forces were totally routed, he himself, togelher 
with his principal officers, was taken prison^*, and Spain reoorvered 
possession of Navarre in still Sorter time than the Frendi had 
spent in the cmiquest of it.** 

While iVancis endeavoured to justify hii invasion of Navarre, by 
earrving it on in the name of Henry d'Albret, he had recourse to an 
artince much of the same kind, in attacking another part of the 
emperor'^ tecntories. Eobert de la Mark, lord of the small but 
incfependent territory of Bouillon^ situated cm the frontiers of 
Lni^mbourgand Champagne, having abandoned Charles's service 
on account <^ an encroadiment which the Aulic council had made 
on his jurisdiction, and having thrown himself upon France for 
protection, was easily parsuaded in the heat of his resentment, to 
aend a herald to Worms, tad to aedare war against the emperor in 
form. Such extravagant insolence in a potty prince surprised 
Caiades, and appeared to him a certain woof of his having received 
promises of pov^rfol wipport from the French king. The justness 
of this conclusion soon became evident. Bx)bert entered the 
duchy of Luxembourg with troops levied in France, by the king's 
eoomvance, thou^ seemingly in contradiction to ms orders, and, 
after ravaging the open country, laid sicffc to Vireton. Of this 
Charles complained loudly, as a direct violation of the peace sub- 

•• M^m. de Bellay, p. 21. P. Mwt. B^ 726. 
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sisting between the two crowns, and smmnoned Henry VIII., in 
terms of the treaty condnded at London in the jear one thousand 
fire hundred and eighteen, to turn his arms agamst Francis as the 
first aggressor. Pnuicis pretended that he was not answerable for 
Robert s conduct, whose army fousrht under his own standards and 

\ in his own quarrel; and affirmed that, contrary to an express pro- 
hibition, he nad seduced some subjects of Fraoice into his service ; 
but Henry paid S9 little regard to this evasion, that the French 
king, rather than irritate a prince whom he still hoped to gain, 
commanded De la Mark to disband his troops.** 

The emperor, meanwhile, was assembling an army to chastise 
Boberfs insolence. Twenty thousand men, under the count of 
Nassau, invaded his little territories, and in a few days became 
masters of every place in them but Sedan. After making him feel 
so sensibly the weight of his master's indignation, Nassau advanced 
towards the frontiers of France ; and Unarles. knowing that he 
might presume so far on Henry's partiality in ids fEivour as not to 

r'he overawed by the ^hm^ feara which had restrained Francis, 
ordered his general to beseigc Hou^ion. The cowardice of the 
garrison h living obUged tlie ffovernor to surrender ahnost withont 
resistance, ^"ay^aa iii vested Memre^, a place at that time of no 
considerable str^nigth, but so adTHiitageously situated, that, by 
gfettinff p(i^se.^siott of it, the imperiil army might have penetrated 
mto the }iuart of Champagne, in Trbieh there was hardly any other 
town capable of obstructing its progress. Happily for France^ its 
monarch, sin^iblr of the iiuportanfo of this fortress, and of the 
danger to whiiih it was exposed, conmiittedthe defence of it to the 
Chevalier Bajard^ distingnislied auioiij? his contemporaries by the 
, appellation ot The hiigU icUkonifear and without reproach,''^ This 
man, whose prowess in combat, whose punctilious honour and 
, formal gallantry, bear a nearer resemblance, than anything re- 
corded m history, to the character ascribed to the heroes of chi- 
valry, possessed all the talents which form a great general. These 
he had many occasions of exerting in the defence of M6zi^res ; 
partly by his valour, partly by his conduct, he protracted the sie^e 
to a great length, ana in the end obliged the imperialists to raise it, 
with disgrace and loss." Francis, at the head of a numerous army, 
soon retook Mouson. and entering the Low Countries, made seve- 
ral conquests of small importance. In the neighbourhood of Yalen- 
ciennes. through an excess of caution, an error with which he 
cannot oe often charged, he lost an opportunity of cutting off the 
whole imperial army;" and, what was still more unfortunate, he 
disgusted Charles duke of lEourbon. high constable of France, by 
givmg the command of the vui to the ouke d'Alen^on, though this 
post of honour belonged to Bourbon, as a prerogative of his office. 

<» Mdm. de Bellay, p. 22, &c. M^m. de Fleoraoges, p. 385, &c 

70 (Envres de Brantome, torn. vL p. 114. 

'» M^m. de BeUay, p. 26, &c. 

» P. Mart Ep. 747. M^oi. de Bellay, p. 35. 
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Dniing these opeiations in the fieR a congress was held at 
Calais, nnder the mediation of Henry 'Vill., in order to bring all 
differences to an amicable issne : ana if the mtention of the media- 
tor had corresponded in any degree to his professions, it conld 
hardly have failed of producing some good effect. But Henry com- 
mitted the sole management of the negotiation, with unhmited 
powers, to Wobey; and this choice alone was sufficient to have 
rendered it abortive. That i)relate. bent on attaining the papal 
crown, the great object of his ambition, and ready to sacrifice 
CYcrytmnj? in mdr^r to g^ the emperor's interest, was so little able 
to conceal his |>artiiJity, that, iTiPrancis had not been weU ac- 
quainted with his hiuighty and vindictive temper, he would have 
decHacd his mcdiaiion. Much time was spent in inquiring who 
had hegnn hofltilitits. which Wolsey affected to represent as the 
principal point ; aiul by throwing the blame of that on Francis, he 
hoped to jastify, by the treaty of London, any aJliance into which 
his master shoiiJd (^nter with Charles. The conditions on which 
hostilities might be terminated camenext to be considered; but, 
with regai^ to theste, the emperor's pr<q)osaIs were such as dis- 
covered either that he was utterly averse to peace, or that he knew 
<^ Wolsey wouifl n ;" i e of whatever terms should be offered in his 
name, lie i: I the restitution of the duchy of Burgundy, a 

province the possession of which would have given him access mto 
^ the heart of France^ and required to be released from the homagje 
due to the crown of France for the counties of Flanders and Artois. 
which none of his ancestors had ever refused, and which he had 
bound himself by the treaty of Noyon to renew. These terms, to 
which a high-spirited prince would scarcely have listened, after the 
disasters of an unfortunate war, Francis rejected with great dis- 
dain : and Charles, showing no inclination to comply with the more 
equal and moderate propositions of the French monarch, that he 
should restore Navarre to its lawful prince, and withdraw his 
troops from the siege of Toumay, the congress broke up without 
any other effect than that which attends unsuccessful negotiations, 
the exasperating of the parties whom it was intended to reconcile." 
During the continuance of the congress^ Wolsey, on pretence 
that the emperor himself would be more wiUing to make reason- 
able concessions than his ministers, made an excursion to Bruses 
to meet that monarch. He was received by Charles, who knew his 
vanity, with as much respect and magnificence as if he had been 
king of England. But instead of advancing the treaty of peace by 
this interview, Wolsey, in his master's name^ concluded a lea^e 
with the emperor agamst Francis ; in which it was stipulated, that 
Charles should invade France on the side of Spain, and Henry in 
Picardy, each with an army of forty thousand men ; and that, in 
order to strengthen their umon, Obrles should espouse the princess 
Mary, Henry's only child, and the apparent heir of his dominions.'* 
Henry produced no better reasons for this measure, equally unjust 

" P. Hart Ep. 789. Herbert '« Bymer, Feeder. xiiL Herbert 
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and impolitic, tluui the artdok ia the treaty of L(mdoB. hj wMcli 
be pretended that he was boond to take arous aeainst the French 
kiiuBf as the £rst aggressor, and the injiinr which ne alleged Frsmcis 
had done him, in permitting the duke of Albanj, the head of a fac- * 
tion in Soqthmd which opposed the interest of Junglaod, to return 
into that kingdom. He was influenced, howcTea:, b^ otiier conside- 
rations. The advantages which aoorned to his mibjects from main- 
iaining an exact nentiality, or the honour that resnited to himself 
tcauL acting as the arbiter between the contending {H^inees, appeared 
to his yottthfol imagination so inconsidexaUe, wnm oompa^ with 
the ^lory which mi^t be reaped from leading armies or conquadng 
proYiDces, l^t he aeterminad to remain no longer in a state of in- 
activity. Having once taken this resolution, his inducements to 
prefer an alliance with Charles were obvious. He had no claim 
upon any part of that prince's dominions, most of which were so 
situated, that he could not attack them without great difficulty and 
disadvantage; whereas several maritime provinces of !France had 
been long m the hands of the English monardis, whose pretensions 
even to Sie crown of that kingdom were not as yet altogether for- 
^tten ; and the possession of Calais nd; only gave him easy access 
mto some of those provinces, but, in case of any disast^, afibrded 
Inm a secure retreat. While Charles attacked France on one fron- ' 
tier, Henry flattered himself that he should And little resistance on 
the other, aiid that the gbry of re-annexing to the <ax)wn of Eng- 
land the andent inheritance of its monardis on the continent was 
reserved for his reign. Wokev artfully encouraged these vain hopes, 
which led his master into such measures as were most subservient * 
to his own secret schemes ; and the English, whose hereditary ani- * 
mosity s^ainst the French was apt to rekindle on every occasion,* 
did not disapprove of the martial spirit of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile the league between the pope and the emperor pro- • 
duced great efOeots m Italy, and rend^d Lombardy the chief* 
theatre of war. There was, at that time, such contrariety between * 
the character of the French and the Italians, that the latter sub- * 
mitted to the government of the former with greater impatience ^ 
than they expressed under the dominion of other foreigners. I^e * 
phlegm of the dermans, and ^vity of the Spaniards, suited their • 
jealous temper and ceremonious manners better than the French ' 
gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum.^ 
Lonis XTT., however, by the equity and gentleness of his adminis-' 
tration, ana by grantic^ the Milanese m<^e extensive privileges * 
than those they had enjoyed under their native princes, nad over-' 
come, in a great measure, their prejudices, and reconciled them to * 
the irench government. Francis, on reeovermg that duehy, did' 
not imitate ihe example of his predecessor. Though too generous \ 
himself to oppress Bis jpeogbd, his boundless eonfldence in his 
favourites, and his negligence in examining into the conduct of \ 
those whom he entrusted with power, ^nboloeaaed them to venture • 
upon any acts of oppression. The government of Milan was com- 
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mitted by him to Odet de Foix. maor^Briial de Laalaec, another 
hrother of Madan^ de Ghateautoftod, aa ojflker of great expe- 
•xience and reputation, bat hao^kty, imperioiii^ TaiiacioQS» and 
*iiica^le either oi listemng to advice, or oi beaxmg ooutzadu^n. 
«fiis msolenoe and esactians totally alienated the affecticms of the 
•Milanese from France, drove many of the considerable citizens into 
•banishment, and forced o&ers to rethre for their own safety. 

• Among the last vras Jerome Morone, viee-dianodlor of MihuL 
«a man whose genh^ for istrigoe nod eaUxpnae distaagoi^^ 

• him in an aee and country wh^^e yioknt fnctioos, as well as 
^ frequent revolcriions, affordmg grcot scope for 4B«eh talents, pro- 
« dxiOtd. or called them forth in mat abundance. He repaired to 
^Francis Sforza, whose brother Maximiliaa he had betrayed : and, 
" suspecting the pope's intaition of attacking the Milanese, altnoogh 

*hb treaty with the onperor was not yet made public, he proposed 
^to Leo, in tile name of Sforza, a scheme for surprising several 

•phioes m that duchy by means of the exiles, who, from hatred to 

\ the French, and for attachment to their former masters^ were ready 
»for any deq^ierate enterprise. Leo mot only encouraged the 
•attempt, but advanced a considerable sum towards the execution 

• ctf it ; and when, tiirough unforeseen accidents, it failed of success 
♦in every part, he sdlowed the exiles, who had assembled in a bodv, 

■^ ' ' rch. 



4» retire to Beggio, which belonged at that time to the chun 

• The mar6schal de Foix, who commanded at Milan in the absence of 
*his brother Lautrec, who was then in France, tempted with the 
•hopes of catching at once, as in a snare, all the avowed enemies of 

• his master's ^vemment m that country, ventured to march ixKto 
•the ecclesiastiad territories, and to invest Eeggio. But the vigi- 
•knce and good conduct of Guicdardini, the historian, governor of 
tthat place, obliged the French general to abandon the enterprise 
•with disgrace." Leo, on receiving this intelligence, with which he 

• was highly pleased, as it formshed nim with a decent pretence for 
« a rupture with France, immediately assembled tiie consistory of 

* cardmals. After complaining bJbterly of the hostile intentions of 
. the French king, said magn^ying the emperor's seal for the church, 
, of which he had given a recent proof by his proceedings against 
' Luther, he declared that he was constrained in self-defence, and as 
#the only expedient for the security of the ecdesiastical state, to 
•join his arms to those of that prince. For this purpose, he now 
•pretended to ocmclude a treaty with Don John Manuel, although it 
t^id really been signed some months before this time ; and he pub- 
.Hcly excommunicated De Foix, as an impious invader of St. Peter's 
tpammony. 

. Leo had abeady begun preparations for war by takii^ into pay a 
' considerable bodv of Swiss; out the imperial troops advanced so 
' slowly from Naples and Germany, that it was the middle of autumn 

* before the army tock the field under the command of Prospa 

7« Gaic. 1ft. ziT. 188. M^. de Bellay, p. 38, &c 
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I Colqima, the most eminent of tiie Italian generals, whose extreme 
' caution, the effecj^ of long experience in the art of war, was opposed 
with ^freat propriety to the impetuosity of the French. In the 
meantmie, De Foix despatched courier uter courier to inform the 
king of the danger which was approaching. Francis, whose forces 
were either employed in the Low Countnes, or assembling on the 
frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect so sudden an attack in 
that quarter, sent ambassadors to his allies the Swiss, to procure 
from them the immediate levy of an additional body of troops ; and 
commanded Lautrec to repair forthwith to his government. That 
general, who was well acquainted with the great neglect of 
economy in the administration of the king's finances, and who 
knew how much the troops in the Milanese had already suffered 
from the want of their pay, refused to set out, unless the sum of 
three hundred thoiisand crowns was immecuately put into his 
hands. But the kinp^, Louise of Sayoy, his mother, Semblancjr, 
the superintendant of finances, having j^romised CTcn with an oatn, 
that on his arrival at Milan he should Imd remittances for the sum 
which he demanded, upon the faith of this he departed. Un- 
happily for France, Louise, a woman deceitful, vindictive, rapa- 
cious, and capable of sacrificing anything to the gratification of ner 
passions, but who had acquired an absolute ascendant over her 
son by her maternal tenderness, her care of his education, and her 

Seat abilities, was resolved not to perform this promise. Lautrec 
,ving incurred her displeasure bynis haughtiness in neglecting to 
pay court to her, and by the freedom wim which he had talked 
concerning some of her adventures in gallantry, she, in order to 
deprive hun of the honour which he might have gained by a suc- 
cessful defence of the Milanese, seized the three hundred thou- 
sand crowns destined for that service, and detained them for her 
own use. 

Lautrec. notwithstanding this cruel disappointment, found means 
to assemble a considerable army, though mr inferior in number to 
that of the confederates. He adoi)tea the plan of defence most 
suitable to his situation, avoiding a pitched battle with the greatest 
care, while he harassed the enemy continually with his light troops, 
beat up their quarters, intercepted their convoys, and covered or 
rdieved every place which they attempted to attack. By this 
prudent conduct, he not only retarded their progress, but would 
nave soon wearied out the pope, who had hitherto defrayed ahnost 
the whole expense of the war, as the emperor, whose revenues in 
Spain were dOssipated during the commotions in that countrv, and 
wno was obliged: to support a nuQierous army in the Netherlands, 
could not make anv considerable remittances into Italy. But an 
unforeseen accideni disconcerted all his measures, and occasioned 
a fatal reverse in the French affairs. A body of twdve thousand 
Swiss served in Lautrec's army under the banners of the republic, 
with which France was in alliance. In consequence of a law no 
less political than humane, established among the cantons, their 



/ 
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troops were never hired ont bypxiblic authority to both the con- 
tending parties in any war. This Liw, however,- the love of gain 
had sometimes ehided, and private persons had been allowea to 
enlist in what service they pleased, though not under the public 
banners, but under those of uieir particular officers. The cardinal 
of Sion, who stillpreserved his mterest amonff his countrymen, 
and his enmity to Irance, having prevailed on them to conmve at 
a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, instigated hj him, 
joined the army oi the confederates. But the leaders in the 
cantons, when they saw so many of their countrymen marching 
under the hostile standards, and ready to turn their arms against 
each other, became so sensible of the mfamy to which they would 
be exposed, by permitting this, as well as the loss they might 
suffer, that they despatched couriers, commanding their people to 
leave both armies^ and to return forthwith into their own country. 
The cardinal of Sion, however, had the address, by CQrrupting the 
messengers appointed to carry this order, to prevent it from being 
delivered to the Swiss in the service of the confederates ; but beinff 
intimated in due form to those in the French Mmy, they, fatigued 
with the length of the camjjaign, and murmuring for want of pay. 
instantly yielded obedience, in spite of Lautrec's remonstrances ana 
entreaties. 

After the desertion of a body which formed the strei^h of his 
army, Lautrec durst no longer face the confederates. He retired 
towards Milam encamped on the banks of the Adda, and placed his 
chief hopes oi safety in preventing the enemy from passing that 
river; an expedient for defending a countiy so precarious, that 
there are few instances of its bein^ employed with success against 
any general of experience or abilities. Accordingly Colonna, not- 
withstanding Lautrec's vigilance and activity^ passed the Adda 
with little loss, and obliged him to shut himself up within the walls 
of Milan, which the confederates were preparing to besiege, when 
an unknown person, who never afterwards appes^ed either to boast 
of this service, or to claim a reward for it, came from the city, and 
acimainted Morone that if the army would advance that night, the 
GmbeUine or imperial faction would put them in possession of one 
of the gates. Colonna, though no friend to rash enterprises, allowed 
the marquis de Pescara to advance with the Spanish infantry, and 
he himself followed with the rest of his troops. About the begin- 
ning of night, Pescara, arriving at the Roman gate in the suburbs, 
surprised the soldiers whom he found there; those posted in the 
forfifications adjoining to it. immediately fled; the marquis seizing 
the works which they abandoned, s^d pushing forward mcessantly, 
though with no less caution than vigour, becsone master of the city 
with little bloodshed, and almost without resistance; the victors 
being as much astonished as the vanquished at the facility and 
success of the attempt. Lautrec retir^ precipitately towards the 
Venetian territories with the remains of his shattered army : the 
cities of the Milanese, following the fate of the capital, surrendered 
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totheooDlederates; FannaaDdPlAceiitift^vreiiiutedtotheeoclfi- 
aiastical state, and of all their oomauests ia Lombardy only the 
town of 'Gromoia) the caaile of Muaa, and a £bw inoansidfittd)le 
forts, remained in tiie hands of the DrencL''* 

Leo ]«osi?ed the aaaonats (^ this rapid socaession of prosmeroua 
e^fints wkh saohtayeumortB of J09; as brought on (if we may o^Te 
the I^nsEM^ historiaiia; a a^ght &yer, wMcn, being negated, ooca- 
sifloed his death cm tne seeond oi December, while he was still of a 
vigoroos asB and at the height of his glory. By this unexpected 
acoiileEt, the spirit of the confederacy was brokesi, and its opera- 
tisQ sospended. The eazdinak of Sion and Medici left the armj^ 
that they mig^t be present in the oondave ; the Swiss were recaUed 
* f their superkus ; some other mercenaries were disbanded for want 
ly ; and only tibe ^aniard& and a few Gennans in the em- 
r's sarviee, remauBed to demnd the Miknase. But Laatreo^ 
tute both of men amd of money, was nnable to improve this 
favonrable oppcortnnity in the manner which he would have wished. 
CL5^.] The Tigiknce of Morone, and the good candnci of Go- 
lonna^ dkapi>ointed his feeble attempts on the Milanese. Qnicci- 
axdini, by his address and valour, repulsed a bolder and more 
dangerous attack which he made on Parma.'^ 

(Seat discord prevailed in the conclave, which followed ly^on 
Leo's death, and all the arts natural to men grown old in intrigue, 
when contending for the highest prize an ecclesiastic can obtam, 
^ere practised. Woilsey's name, notwithstanding all the emperor's 
magnificent promises to favour nis pretensions, of which that pre- 
late did not fail to remind him, was hardly mentioned in the conclave. 
Juhp, cardinal de Medici, Leo's nephew, who was more eminent than 
any other member of the sacred college for his abilities, his wealtL 
and his experience in transacting great affiairs, had already secured 
fifteen voices, a number sufficient, according to the forms of the 
ccmdave, to exclude any other candidate, though not to carrv his 
own election. As he was still in the orime of Me. all the aged car- 
dinals combined against him, without oeing united in favour of any 
otl^r person. While these factions were endeavouriog to gain, to 
conu;^, or to weary out each oiiker, Medici and his adherents voted 
one morning at the scrutiny, which, according to the form, was 
made evm^day, for cardinaf Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time 
governed Spain in the emperor's name. This they did merely to 
protract time. But the adverse party instantly closing with them, 
to iJieir own amazement and that of all Europe, a stranger to Italy, 
unknown to the jg>eisons who gave their suffirages in his favour, and 
unacquainted with the manners of the people, or the interest of the 
state, the government of which they conferred upon him, was 

» Guc Hb. xiv. pp. 190, &c. M^m. de Belky, pp» 42, &e. GftkftcE Casella 
de Sd>. Mst pro restitat. Fran. Sfiortue Comment ap. Scot dinm. v^ u. 
pp. 180, &c. 

" auic. lib. 3dv. p. 214. 
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Tmammously raised to the papal throne, at a JHnctare so delicate 
and odtical, ;as would hove desiaaded^the sagacdty and expedenoe 
of one of tHenostableprektesiiL the eaered ooUege. The oar&ali 
themjsdyes. imaUe to g^Ye a reaacoi for tluB strange ekkoke, oil ae- 
count of which, as they marched in prooeB8i0& from ike ccmdaTB, 
they were loaded with insults and eurses by the Boman pe^^, 
ascribed it to an immediate impulse of the Holy Ghost. It m^ be 
imputed with greater certainty to the iniaenoe (^ Bern Jdrn 
/ Manud, the imperial ambassadc^, who by his address and ii^rigues 
^ facilitated the eleotion of a person doToted to his masier's s^yioe, 
£rom gratitude, from interest, and from indinatiosL^^ 

Beside the iniuence which Charles acquired by Adrian's promo- 
tion, it threw great lustre on his administratiosL To bestow on his 
l^eeeptor such a noUe recompense, and to ^laee on tiie papal 
mrone erne whom he had raised from obaeuntr, were acts of un- 
common magnificence and power. SlraneiB oibserred, with the 
seaoaibility of a rival, the pre-eminence whidl the emperwr was 
gaining, and resolved to exert himself with fresh vigour, m ordw to 
wrest &om him his late conquests in ]My. The Swiss, that they 
mdgkt make some reparation to the IVen^ kins; foe having with- 
drawn their trocms irom his army so unseascmably, as to occasion 
the loss of the Milanese, permitted him to levy ten thousand men 
in the republic. Together with this rdnfOTCwnent, Lautrec re- 
. ceived from the king a small sum of money, which enabled him 
/ once more to take the Md; and after seizing by surprise, c^foroe, 
several places in the Milanese, to advance within a ferw miles d the 
capital The confederate army was in no condition to obstruct his 
progress ; for though the inhabitants of Milan, by the artifices of 
Morone, and by the popular dedunatious of a UKmk whom he em- 
ployed, were enfiamed with such enthusiastic zeal agsunst the Erendi 
government, that they consented to raise extraordinary contriba- 
tions. Colonoa must soon have abandoned the advantageous camp 
which he had chosen at Bicocca^ and have di/nnissed his troops for 
want of pay, if the Swiss in the IVench service had not once more 
extricated him out of his difficulties. 

The insolence or caprice of those mercenaries was often no less 
fatal to their Mends, than their valour and discipline were formid- 
able to their enemies. Having now served some montiis without 
pay, of which they complained loudly, a sum destined for their use 
was sent from France under a convoy of horse ; but Mcwrone, whose 
vigilant eve nothing escaped, posted a body of troops in their way, 
so that the party which escorted the monev durst not advance. 
On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiss lost all patience, and 
oilicers, as well as soldiers, crowding round Lautrec, threatened 
with one voice instantly to retire, if he did not either advance the 
pay which was due, or promise to lead them next morning to battle. 

^B Herm. Moringi Vita Hadriani, ap. Casp. Barman, in Analect. de Hadr. 
p. 52. CoQcIaye Hadr. ibid. pp. 144, &c. 
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In vain did Laatreo remonstrate against these demands, repre- 
sentinfir to them the impossibility of the former, and the rashness 
of the latter, which mnst be attended with certain destmctioiL as 
the enemy occupied a camp naturally of ffreat strength, and which 
by art they had rendered almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf to 
reason, ana persuaded that their valour was capable of surmounting 
every obstacle, renewed their demand with great fierceness, offer- 
ing themsdves to form the vanguard, and to begin the attack. 
Lautrec, imable to overcome their obstinacy, complied with their 
request, hoping, perhaps, that some of those unforeseen accidents 
which so often determine the fate of batties might crown this rash 
enterprise with undeserved success : and convinced that the effects 
of a defeat could not be more fatal than those which would cer- 
tainly follow upon the retreat of a body which composed one-half 
of his army. Next morning the Swiss were early in the field, and 
marched with the greatest mtrepiditjr against an enemy deeply in- 
trenched on every side, surrounded with artillery, and prepareid to 
receive them. As they advanced, they sustained a furious cannonade 
with great firmness ; and without waiting for their own artillery, 
rushed impetuously upon the intrenchments. But after incredible 
efforts of valour, which were seconded with great spirit by the 
French, having lost their bravest officers and best soldiers, and 
finding that they could make no impression on the enemy's works, 
they sounded a retreat; leavinjg the field of battle, however, like 
men repulsed, but not vanquished, in close array, and without re- 
ceiving any molestation from the enemy. 

Next d^, such as survived set out for their own country : and 
Lautrec^ oespaiiing of being able to make any further resistance, 
retired mto France, after throwing garrisons mto Cremona and a 
few other places ; lul which, except the citadel of Cremona, Colonna 
soon obliged to surrender. 

Genoa, nowever, and it^ territories, remaining subject to France, 
still ^ve Francis considerable footing in Italy, ana made it easy 
for him to execute any scheme for the recovery of thfe Milanese. 
But Colonna^ rendered, enterprising by continual success, and ex- 
cited by the solicitations of the faction of the Adomi, the heredi- 
twy enemies of the Fregosi, who. under the protection of France, 
possessed the chief authority in Genoa, determined to attempt the 
reduction of that state : ana accomplished it with amazing facility. 
He became master of Genoa, by an accident as unexpected a^ that 
which had given him possession of Milan ; and^ almost without 
opposition or bloodshed, the power of the Adorm, and the autho- 
nw of the emperor, were established in Genoa.'' 

Such a cruel succession of misfortunes affected Francis with deep 
concern, which was not a little augmented by the unexpected ar- 
rival of an English herald, who, in the name of his severely de- 
clared war in form against France. This step was taken m con- 

» Jovii Vita Ferdin. Davali, p. 344. Gnic lib. ziy. p. 238. 
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sequence of the treaty which Wolsc}^ had concluded with the 
emperor at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept secret. 
!Fnuicis, though he had reason to be surprised with this denuncia- 
y Hon, after having been at such pains to soothe Henry and to gain 
his minister, received the herald with great composure and dignity;^ 
and, without abandoning any of the schemes which he was forming 
/ agamst the emperor, began vigorous preparations for resisting this 
' new enemy. His treasury, however. Being exhausted by the efforts 
which he had already maae, as well as by the sums he expended on 
his jpleasures, he had recourse to extraordinary expedients for sup- 
plymg it. Several new offices were created and exposed to sale ; 
the royal demesnes were alienated : unusual taxes were imposed; 
and the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a rail of massive silver, 
with which Louis XI., in one of his fits of devotion, had encircled 
it. By means of these expedients he was enabled to levy a con- 
siderable army, and to put the frontier towns in a good posture of 
defence. 

The emperor, meanwhile, was no less solicitous to draw as much 
advantage as possible from the accession of such a jpowerful ally ; 
and the prosperous situation of his affairs at this time permitting 
him to set out for Spain, where his presence was extremely neces- 
sary, he visited the court of England in his way to that country. 
He propjosed by this interview not only to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship which united him with Henry, and to excite him to push 
the war against France, with vigour, but hoped to remove any dis- 
gust or resentment that Wolsey might have conceived on account 
of the mortiftdng disappointment which he had met within the late 
conclave. His success exceeded his most sanffuine expectations ; 
and. by his artful address, during a residence of six weeks in Eng- 
land, he gained not only the king and the minister, but the nation 
itseu. Henry, whose vanity was sensibly flattered by such a visit, 
as well as by the studied respect with which the emperor treated 
him on every occasion, entered warmly into all his schemes. The 
cardinal foreseeing, from Adrian's ^ and infirmities, a sudden 
vacancy in the papal see, dissembled or forgot his resentment ; and 
as Charles, besides augmenting the pensions which he had already 
settled on him, renewed his promise of favouring his pretensions 
to the papacy, with all his interest, he endeavoured to merit the 
former, and to secure the accomplishment of the latter, by fresh 
services. The nation, sharing in the glory of its monarch, and 
pleased with the confidence which the emperor placed in the Eng- 
fish, by creating the earl of Surrey his hign-adnural, discovered no 
less inclination to commence hostilities than Henry himself. 

Li order to give Charles, before he left England, a proof of this 
general ardour, Surrey sailed with such forces as were ready, and 
ravaged the coasts of Normandy. He then made a descent on Bre- 
lagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, and some other 

» Journal dc Louise de Savoic, p. 119. 
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places of less oonseqiieiice. After these slu^t excursions, attended 
with greats dishonoiir than damage to France, be repaired to 
Calais, and took the command of the pnncipai anny^ consisting of 
sixteen thousand men; witii which, having joined the Heimedi 
troops nnder the Connt de Bnren, he advanced into Pioardy. The 
army which !Prancis had assembled was £ar inferior in nnmber to 
these nnited bodies : bnt^ dnrmg the \on^ wars between the two 
nations, the French had discovered ihe proper method of def^dinji^ 
their country against the Engli^. They had been tanght by their 
mi^ortones to avoid a pitohd battle with the utmost care, and to 
^deavoiir, by throwing garrisons into every place capable of re- 
sistance, by watching all the enemy^s motions, V interoeptii^ their 
opovovB, attacking their advanced posts, and harassing them eon^ 
tinoally with their nnmerous cavalry, to rain them with ihe length 
of the war, or to beat them by piecemeaL This phm the duke oi 
Yenddme, the Frendi general in Picardy, pnrsned with no less 
prudence than success, and not only prevented Surrey from tak^ 
any town of importance, but obliged nim to retire wiik his aimy, 
greatly reduced by fati^e, by wont of provisions^ and by the loss 
which it had sustained in several unsuccessful i^armishes. 

Thus ended ike second ca3m)aign, in a war the most general that 
had hitherto been kindled in Europe ; and though Fraieis, by his 
mother's ill-timed resentoient, by the disgusting insolence of his 
general, and the caj^ce <^ the mercenary troops which he employed, 
had lost his oonquests in Italy, yet all the powors combined against 
him had not becm able to make any im^ession on his hereditary 
dominions; and wherever they either mtended cnr attempted an 
attack, he was well frrepared to receive them. 

While the Christian princes were*thuB wasting each other's 
strength Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungary with a nu- 
merous army, and investing Belgracb, which was deemed the ddef 
barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish arms, soon forced it to 
sorrender. Encouraged by this success, he tiimed bds victorious 
arms against the island of Rhodes, the seat, at ihsA time, of the 
knidits of St. J(^ of Jerusalem. This sniail staite he attadced 
wim such a numerous army, as the lords of Asia have be^i accus- 
tomed, in every age, to bnng into the field. Two hundred tiiou- 
sand mem and a fleet of four nundred salL appeared aeainst a town 
defended by * garrison ctmsisting of ^ve thousand soIoicts, and six 
hundred knights, under the command of Villiers de L'Isfe Adam, 
the grand-master, whose wisdom and valour rendered him worthy 
of that station at such a dangerous juncture. No sooner did he 
begin to suspect the destination of Solyman's vast armaments, than 
he despatched mess^igers to all the Christian courts, imploring 
their aid against the common enemy. But though every prince in 
that age acknowledged Ehodes to be tiie great bulwaric ca Chrii^sn- 
dom in the East, am trusted to ike sallnilay of its knights as ike 
best security against the progress of the Ottoman arms; though 
Adrian, with a zeal which becme the head and father of the church. 
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crdborted the eontcaiding powers to foTg&t^ their priTBte quarrels, 
and, by xuntrnp their arms, to prevent l£e infidds from destrojing 
a society vr\n(m did honoxir to the Christian same, yet so yicuent 
and implaeable was the animosity of both parties, that, regardless of 
the danger to which they exposed all Europe, and unmoved by the 
entreaties of the grand-master, or the admonitions of the pope, they 
snifered Scdyman to carry on his operations aeainst Ehodes wil^boot 
disturbance. The grand-master, alter incredible efforts of courage, 
of patience, «nd of military oondnict, during a siege of six mont& ; 
after sust«ning many assanlte, and dji^utii^ every nost witii 
Kmspng obstinacy, was obliged at last to yi^to numoeas; and, 
having obtained an honourable eanitulation from the sultan, who 
admired and respected his virtue, ne surrendered the town, whidi 
was reduced to a heap of rubbish, and destitute of every resource." 
Charles and Frauds, ashamed of having occasioned such a bss to 
CSiristendom by their ambitious contests, endeavoured to throw the 
blame of it on each other, while aU Eiuope, with greater jusiaoe^ 
imputed it equally to both. The emperor, by way of reparation, 
nunted 1^ Imights of St. John the small island of Malta, m which 
tney fixed their resuknee, retaining, though with less power and 
splendour, their aanent i^iiit, and implacable onnity to the in- 

n Fontanns de BeUo Bhodio, ap. Searl Script Ber. Gennan. vol ii. p. 88. 
P. Baire, ffist d'AQem. torn. vm. p. 67. 
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el Chaslbs, hamg had the mAMBuc^kaa. ci seeing hostSitiBB 
Detween Erance and Englandj took leave of Henry, and ar- 
med in Spain on the seventeenth of June. He found that country 
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just begiimmg to recover order and strength after the miseries of a 
dyil war, to which it had been exposed during his absence ; an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of which, as it was but little con- 
nected with the other events which happened in Europe, hath been 
reserved to this place. 

No sooner was it known that the cortes assembled in Galicia 
had voted the emperor a free g\ftf without obtaining the redress of 
dsij one grievance, than it excited universal inmgnation. The 
citizens of Toledo, who considered themselves, on account of the 
neat privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of the liberties of 
the Castilian commons, finding that no regard was paid to the re- 
monstrances of their deputies against that unconstitutional grant, 
took arms with tumultuarv violence, and, seizing the gates of the 
city, which were fortifiec^ attackea the alcazar, or castle, which 
they soon obliged the governor to surrender. Emboldened by this 
success, they deprived of all authority every person whom they sus- 
pected of any attachment to the court, established a popular form 
of government, composed of deputies &om the several parishes in 
the city, and levied troops in their own defence. The chief leader 
of the people in these insurrections was Don John de Padilla, the 
eldest son of the commendator of Castile, a young nobleman of a 
generous temper, of undaunted courape^ and possessed of the 
talents, as well as of the ambition, which m times of civil discord, 
raise men to power and eminence.^ 

The resentment of the citizens of Segovia produced effects still 
more fatal. Tordesillas, one of their representatives in the late 
cortes, had voted for the donative, and bemg a bold and haughty 
man, ventured, upon his return, to call together his fellow-citizens 
in the great church, that he might give them, aceording to custom, 
an account of his conduct in the assembly. But the multitude, 
unable to bear his insolence, in attempting to justify what they 
thought inexcusable, burst open the gates of the church with the 
utmost fury, and seizing the unhappy Tordesillas, dragged him 
through the streets, with a thousand curses and insults, towards 
the pmce of j>ublic execution. In vain did the dean and canons 
come forth m procession with the holy sacrament in order to ap- 
pease their rage. In vain did the monks of those monasteries by 
which they passed, conjure them on their knees to spare his life, or 
at least ^ow him time to confess, and to receive absolution of his 
sins. Without listeningto the dictates either of humanity or re- 
ligion, they cried out, *Tliat the hangman alone could absolve such 
a traitor to his countiy :" they then hurried him along with great 
violence ; and perceiving that he had expired under their hands, 
they hung him up with his head downwards on the common gibbet.' 
The same spirit seized the inhabitants of Burg[Os, Zamora^ and 
several other cities : and though their representanves, taking warn- 
ing from the fate of Tordesillas, had been so wise as to save them- 

1 Sandoy. p. 77. « P. Mart Ep, 61. 
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selves by a timely flight, they were burnt in effiffy, their houses 
razed to the ground, and their effects consumed with fire ; and such 
was the horror which the people had conceived against them, as 
betrayers of the public liberty, that not one in those licentious mul- 
titudes would touch anything, however valuable, which had be- 
longed to them.* 

Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had scarcely fixed the seat 
of his government at Yalladolid, when he was alarmed with an 
account of these insurrections. He immediately assembled the 
privy council to deliberate concerning the proper method of sup- 
pressing them. The councillors differed in opinion ; spme insisting 
that it was necessary to check this audacious spirit in its infancy 
by a severe execution of justice ; others advismg to treat witn 
lenity a people who had some reason to be incensed, and not to 
drive them beyond all the bounds of duty by an ill-timed rigour. 
The sentiments of the former berug warmly supported by the arch- 
bishop of Granada, president of the coundl, a person of great 
authority, but choleric and impetuous, were approved by Actian, 
whose zeal to support his mastier's authority hurried him into a 
measure, to whicn, from his natural caution and timidity, he would 
otherwise have been averse. He commanded EonquiUo, one of the 
king's iudges, to repair instantly to Segovia, which liad set the first 
example of mutiny, and to proceed against the delinquents accord- 
ing to law ; and, lest the people should be so outrageous as to resist 
his authority, a considerable body of troops was appointed to attend 
him. The Segovians, foreseeing what they mi^ht expect from a 
judge S9 well known for his austere and unforgiving temper, took 
arms with one consent, and having mustered twelve thousand men, 
shut their gates against him. EonquiUo, enraged at this insult, de- 
nounced them as rebels and outlaws, and. his troops seizing all the 
avenues to the town, hoped that it would soon be obliged to sur- 
render for want of provisions. The inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with vigour, and having received a considerable rein- 
forcement from Toledo, under the command of Padilla^ attacked 
Bonquillo, and forced him to retire with the loss of his baggage 
and military chest.^ 

Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonseca, whom the em- 
peror had appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in Castile, to 
assemble an army, and to besiege Segovia in form. But the in- 
habitants of Medina del Campo, where Cardinal Ximenes had 
established a vast magazine of military stores, would not suffer 
him to draw from it a train of battering cannon, or to destroy their 
coxmtrymen with those arms which had been prepared against the 
enemies of the kingdom. Ponseca^ who coula not execute his 
orders without artiOerv^ determined to seize the magazine by force; 
and the citizens standing on their defence, he assaulted tiie town 

» Sandcnr. 103. P. Mart. Ep. 674. 
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with ^reat briskness ; but his troops were so wtrmly received, that» 
despairing of carryjng the place, he set fire to some of the houses, 
in hopes that the oidxens woidd abandon the waUs, in order to safe 
their families and effects. Instead of that, the expedient to which 
he had reoonrse serred only to increase tneir fury, and he was re- 
pulsed with sreat disgrace ; while the flames, spreading from stoeat 
to street, redaoed to ashes almost the whcde town, one of the most 
ooimderahte at that time in Spain, and the great mart fcnr the 
manufHcturat of Seeoria and several other cities. As tiie ware- 
hooses were then nUed with goods for the wovoaching fair, the 
lose was immense, and was fefi mniversaUy. This, added to tiie 
imjMression whidi snoh a cruel action made on a people long unac- 
customed to the horrors of civil war, enraged the Castilians almost 
to madness. Fonseoa became the object of general hatred, and 
was branded with the name of incendiarv, and enemy to his coun- 
try. Even the citixens of Yalladolid, whom the presence of the 
cardinal had hitherto restrained, declared that thev could no longer 
remain inactive speetators of the sufferings of their countrymen. 
Taiung arms with no less fury than the other cities, they oumt 
Fonseca's house to the ground, elected new magistrates, raused sol- 
diers, appointed officers to ooinmand them, and guarded their walls 
widi as much diligence as if an enemy had be^ ready to attadc 
them. 

The cardinal, though virtuous and disinterested, and capable of 
governing the kingSmi with honour in times of tranquilhty, pos- 
sessed neither the courage nor the sagacity necesaanr at such a 
dangerous juncture. ^Finding himself unable to check these out- 
rages committed under his own eye, 1^ attempted to appease the 
peopLe, by inx)testiag that Fonseca had exceeded his orders^ and 
had oy his raah conduct offended him, as much as he had injured 
them. This OQudescension, the effect of iiresolution and timidity, 
rendered the malecontents bolder and more insolent ; and tiie car- 
dinal having soon after recalled Fonseca, dismissed his tnxms, 
which he could no longer alEord to pay, as the treasury, drained Dy 
the rapaoiousness of the Flemish mmisters, had received no supply 
from tne great cities, which were all in arms, the people were Mb 
at full liberty to tak without control, and acaroely any shadow of 
power ranained in his hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the commons the effect mstdy <i£ 
pc^ular and tumultuary rage ; they aimed at obtainiog redress of 
thnr political gnevances, and an estaUishment of public liberty on 
a secure basis, objects worthy of tdl the zeal which they discovered 
in ecmtending for them. The feudal government in Spain was at 
^t time in a state more favouraUe to liberty than in air^ other of 
the great European kin^ms. This was owing chiefly to the 
nnmher of ^reat cities m l^t country, a circumstance I have 
abready taken notice of, and which contnbutes more than any other 
to mitigate the rigour of the feudal institutions, and to introduce a 
more liberal and equal form of government. The inha b itants of 
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every citr fonned a greet eorporatioii, with, valuable immanities 
aod priyileges ; they were delivered from a state of sni^ectioii and 
vassalage ; thyey were admitted to a considerable dbare m the legis- 
lature ; the^r had aoquired the arts of indostny, witlioiii whidi dties 
caimot sub^t ^ they had aocumiilated wealm by engaging in com- 
merce ; and. bemg free and independent themsdves were ever ready 
to act as the guardians of the pobHo freedom and independenoe. 
The genius of the internal government establishfid amonf the in- 
habitants of citiesL which, even in countries where derootic pow«r 
mpevaOs most, is demooratieal and repubbfsan, lenderea the idea of 
liberty familiar and dear to them. Their represesijitives in the 
oortes were accustomed with equal spirit to dkeok the encroach- 
ments of the Iring, and the oppression of the nobles, lliev endea- 
voured to extend the imvileges of their own order : tiiey laboured 
to shake off the remaining incumbrances with wbidi the i^irit of 
feudal policy, favourable only to the noUes^ had biiidenea them; 
aod, conscious of being one of the most considerable crdea in the 
state, were ambitious of becoming the most poweiM. 

The present jun^ure i^peareafavourable for puduag any new 
daim. Their sovereigiL was absent from his dommicms; by the ill 
conduct of his ministm, he had lost the esteem aadaieetionof his 
subjects ; the people, exasperated by nuusv injunes, had taken arms, 
though without concert, almost by general conaent ; they were ani- 
mated with rage capable oi carrying them to the most violent ex- 
tremes ; the royal treasury was ^chausted, the kingdom destitute 
of troops, and the government committed to a slzuiger, of great 
virtue, indeed, but of abilities uneorual to sudi a trust. The first 
care of Padilk, and the other popular leaders who observed and 
determined to improve these circumstances, was to establish some 
form of union or association among the maleeontents, that they 
miffht act with greater regularity, and pursue one common eaid; 
and as the different cities had be^ prompted to take anns by the 
same motives, and were accustomed to consider tiieinselves as a 
distinct body from the rest of the subjects, they did not find this 
difficult. A general convention was appointed to be held at Aviia. 
Deputies appeared there in name of almost all the cities entitled to 
have repres^itatives in the (xxdes. Thejr all bound themselves by 
solemn oath to live and die in the service of the king, and in de- 
fence of the privileges of their (»rder; and assuming the name of 
the ''holy junta," or association, proceeded to delibexate concan- 
in^ the state of the nation, and the proper method of redressiog its 
grievances. The first that naturally preaented itsdf was the nomi- 
nation of a foreigner to be r^^t; this they declared with one 
Yoioe to be a vidati<m of tiie fhudameiital lows oi the kingd(»n, and 
resolved to send a deputatioii (^ thdr members to Adrian^ reqmring 
hinrij in their name, to lay aside all the ensi^ of his office^ and to 
abstain for the future from the exercise of a jurisdiction which they 
had pronounced illegal.* 

» P. Mart £p. 69L 
p2 
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Wlifle they were preparing to execute this bold resolution, Pa- 
diUa accomplished an enterprise of the greatest advantage to the 
cause. After relieving S^vi% he marched suddenly to Torde- 
sillas, the place where the unhappy queen Joanna had resided since 
the death of her husband, and, oiemg favoured by the inhabitants, 
was admitted into the town, and became master of her person, for 
the security of which Adriui had neglected to take proper precau- 
tions.' Padilla waited immediately upon the queen, and, accosting 
her with that profound respect which she exacted from the few 
persons whom she deigned to admit into her presence^ acquainted 
her at large with the miserable condition of her Castilian subjects 
under the government of her son, who, being destitute of expe- 
rience himself, permitted his foreign ministers to treat them with 
such rigour as nad obliged them to take arms in defence of the 
liberties of their country. The queen, as if she had been awakened 
out of a lethargy, expressed great astonishment at what he saicL and 
told him. that as she had never heard until that moment of the 
death of ner father, pr known the sufferings of her people, no blame 
could be imputed to her, but that now she would take care to pro- 
vide a sufficient remedy ; "And, in the meantime," added she, "let 
it be your concern to ao what is necessary for the public welfare." 
PadillsL too eager in forming a conclusion agreeable to his wishes, 
mistook this lucid interval of reason for a perfect return of that 
faculty; and, acquamting the junta with what had happened, ad 
vised them to remove to Tordesillas, and to hold their meeting in 
that place. This was instantly done ; but thoujgh Joanna received 
very CTaciously an address of the juntia, beseecbngher to take upon 
hexsdi the government of the kingdom, and, in token of her com- 
pliance, admitted all the deputies to kiss her hand ; though she was 
present at a tournament held on that occasion, and seemed highlv 
satisfied with both these ceremonies, which were conducted with 
great magnificence in order to please her, she soon relapsed into her 
former melancholy and sullenness, and could never be brought by 
any arguments or entreaties to sign any one paper necessary for the 
dispatdi of business.^ 

The junta^ concealing as much as possible this last circumstance, 
carried on all their ddiberations in the name of Joanna : and as the 
Castilians, who idolized the memory of Isabella, retained a wonder- 
ful attachment to her daughter, no sooner was it known that she 
had consented to assume tne reins of government, than the people 
expressed tiie most, universal and immoderate joy; and, beuevmjr 
her recovery to be complete, ascribed it to a muraculous interposi- 
tion of heaven, in order to rescue their country from the oppression 
of foreigners. T3ie junteL conscious of the reputation and power 
which they had acquired by seeming to act under the royal autho- 

• ViU deU' Imper. Carl V. deU» Alf. Ulba. Vcn. 1609, p. 67. MiniaM, 
Contin. p. 17. 
' Sandov. 164. P. Mart Ep. 686, 686. 
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rihr, were no longer satisfied with reqtiiring Adrian to resign the 
omce of regent; they detached Padilia to yalladoM with a con- 
siderable body of troops, ordering him to seize such members of the 
council as were still m that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, 
and to bring away the scab of the kingdom^ the public archives, 
and treasury books. Padilla, who was received bj the citizens as 
the deliverer of his country, executed his commission with peat 
exactness: permitting Adrian, however, still to reside in Vallado- 
lid, though only as a private person, and without any shadow of 
power.® 

The emperor, to whom frequent accounts of these transactions 
were transmitted while he was still in Flanders, was sensible of his 
own imprudence and that of his ministers, in having despised too 
lon^ the murmurs and remonstrances of the Castilians. He beheld, 
witn deep concern, a kingdom, the most valuable of any he pos- 
sessed, and in whicn lay the strength and sinews of his power, just 
readv to disown his authority, and on the point of being plunged in 
all the miseries of civil war. But though his presence mi^ht have 
averted this calamity^ he could not, at that time, visit Spam with- 
out endangering the unperial crown, and allow^ the Erench king 
fall leisure to execute his ambitious schemes. The only point now 
to be deliberated upon was, whether he should attempt to gain the 
malecontents by indulgence and concessions, or prenare directly to 
suppress them by force ; and he resolved to make trial of the 
former, while, at the same time, if that should fail of success, he 
prepared for the latter. For this purpose he issued circular letters 
to {Ql the cities of Castile, exhorting them, in most gentle terms, 
and with assurances of full pardon, to lav down their arms : he 
promised such cities as had continued faithful, not to exact £rom 
them the subsidy granted in the late cortes, and offered the same 
favour to such as returned to their duty; he engaged that no office 
should be conferred for the future upon any but native Castilians. 
On the other lum(L he wrote to the nobles, exciting them to appear 
with vigour in defence of their own rights, and those of the crown, 
a^amst the exorbitant claims of the commons ; he appointed the 
high admiral, Don Fadrique Enriques. and the high constable of 
Castile, Don Inigo de Yauasco. two noblemen of great abilities as 
well as influence, regents oi the kingdom in conjunction with 
Adrian; and he gave them full power and instructions, if the ob- 
stinacy of the malecontents shoiud render it necessary, to vindicate 
the royjd authority by force of arms.' 

These concessions, which at the time of his leaving Spain, would 
have folly satisfied the people, came now too late to produce any 
effect. The junta^ relvmg on the unanimity with whidi the nation 
submitted to their authority, elated with the success which hitherto 
had accompanied all their undertakings, and seeing no military 

» Sandov. 174. P. Mart. Ep. 791. 
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foroe eoUeoted to defeat or obstroet their designs, aimed at a more 
thoroagh information of politieal abuses. They had been employed 
for some time in piepanng a remonstrance, contaimng a leage enn- 
meratioo, not only of the grievanoes of which they craved redress^ 
but of sooik aew regnlstums as they thought necessary for the 
secmity of their liberies. This remcnstrance, irhidi is divided 
into many aitidM, raiating to aU the diin:«nt members of whid^ 
1^ eonstitnti<m was composed, as well as the yarioos depart- 
ments in the administratioii of ^emment, famishes ns with more 
authentic evidence concerning the intentions of the jnnta, than can 
be drown from the testimony of the later Spanish historians, who 
lived in times when it became fsishionable, and even necessary, to 
represent the oondnct of the makoontents in the w(»^ Hght, and as 
flowing from the worst motives. After a long preamble concerning 
the various calamities nnder which the nati<m groaned, and the 
eiTors and oomiption in government to whidsi these were to be im- 
puted, they take notioe of the exemplary patience wherewith the 
people had endured tiiem, until self-preservation, and the duty 
whid^ they ow&d to their oountry, had obliged them to assemble, in 
order to i^rovide in a legal manner for their ovm salefty, and that of 
the constitution. For tins purpose they demanded that the king 
would be pleased to return to his Spanish dcHninions and reside 
there, as all their former mcmarohs had done : that he would not 
many but with consent of tiie oortes ; that if ne should be obH^ 
at any time to leave the krogdom, it shall not be lawfal to appoint 
any £areigner to be resent; that the present nomination of cartiinal 
Adrian to that office shall mstaatij^ be declared void ; that he would 
not, at his return, bring along with him any Flemings or other 
strangers ; that no foreign troops shall, on any pretence whatever, 
be introduced into the kingdom; that none biit natives shall be 
capable of holding any offioe or benefioe either in church or state ; 
that no foreigner shall be naturalized; that free quarters shall not 
be granted to soldiers, nor to tiie members of the king's household, 
for any longer time than six df^, and that oi^ when the court is 
in a progress; that all the taxes shall be reduced to the same state 
they were in at the deotii of queen Isabella; that all alienations 
of the royal demesnes or revenues since ikt ^een's death shall be 
resumed : that all new offices created ^nee that period shall be 
aboli^d : that tiie 8vb9id3r granted by the late cartes in GaHda 
shall not be exacted : tiiat in all future cortes eadi citv shsdl send 
one representative oi the dergy, one of tiie gentry, and one of the 
commons, each to be decern by his own order; that the crown 
shall not influence or direct any dty with regard to the choice of 
its representatives ; that no member of the oortes shall receive an 
office or pension from t^e kins, either for himsdf or for any of his 
family, under pain of death, and confiscation of his ^oods ; that each 
dty or community shall pay a competent salary to its representative 
for his maintenance during his attendance on iAnd cortes: that the 
oortes shall assemble once in three years at least, whether sum- 
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mcmed by the king or not, and sliaH then inquire into the observa- 
tion of the artictes now agreed upon, and deliberate ooncermng 
public aijEdrs ; ihai the rewards whioh naye been given or pronused 
to an^ of the members of the coitea held in GalieBi shall be revoked ; 
that it shall be decJared a capital crime to send gold, s^er, or 
jewels ont of the kingdom ; that jsdges i^iall have ^ed salaries 
assigned i^iem, and shaU not receive any share of the fines and for- 
feitures of persons condemned by them ; that no grant of the goods 
of persons aocosed shall be valid, if spven before sentence was pro* 
nonnced against them ; that all privueges which ike nobles have at 
any time obtained, to the prejudice of the commons, shall be re- 
voied ; that the government of cities or towM skaSl not be put into 
the hands of noblemen ; that the possesions of ike nobility shall be 
subject to all public taxes in the same manner as those of the 
commons ; that an inquiry be made into the oooduct of such as 
have been entrusted with the management of the royal patrimony 
since the accession of Eerdinand; and if the king do not within 
thirty days appoint pwsons properly qualified fw that serrioe, it 
shall be lawful for the oortes to nominate them; that indulgences 
shall not be prea^ed or dispersed in liie kingdom until the cause 
of publishing Hiem be examined and approved of by the oortes ; 
that all tiie money arising from the sale of indulgences shall be 
fisdthfolly employed in canrin^ on war against the infidels; that 
such prelates as do not reside m their dioecscs six months m the 
year, shall forfeit their revemMS during the time they are absent ; 
that the ecclesiastical judges and tlSdr officers shall not exact 
areater fees than those which are paid in the secular courts ; that 
the present archbishop of Toledo, oeing a foreigner, be compeDcd 
to resign that dignity, which shall be conferred upon a Oastilian : 
that the king shafi ratify and hold, as good service done to him and 
to the kingdom- all the proceedings of the junta^ and pardon any 
irregulwities wnich the dUes may have committed from an excess 
of zeal in a good cause ; that he shaQ promise and swear in the 
most solemn manner to observe all iktse articles, and on no ooca- 
sion attempt either to elude or to repeal them ; and that he i^all 
never solicit the pope or any otiier prelate to grant him a dispensa- 
tion or absolution mm this oath and promise.^*^ 

Such were the chief articles presented by the junta to their 
sovereign. As tiie feudal institutions in the several kingdoms of 
l&iiope were originally the same, the genius of those governments 
which arose from them bore a strong resemblance to each other, 
and the re^aticms which tiie Castilians attempted to establish on 
this occasion, differ littie from those which other nations have 
laboured to procure in tiieir ^ruggles with their monarchs for 
binnty. The grievances complainea of, and the remedies proposed 
by title English commons in meir contests with the princes of the 
house of Stuart, particularly resemble those upon \mch the junta 

" Sandov. 206. P Mart. Ep. 686. 
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BOW insisted. But the principles of liberty seem to have been 
better understood at this period by the Castilians than by any 
other people in Europe; they had acquired more liberal ideas 
with respect to their own rights and priyile^es ; they had formed 
more bold and generous sentiments concerning government ; and 
discovered an extent of political knowledge to which the English 
themselves did not attain until more than a century afterwards. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of reformation 
among the Castilians, hitherto unrestramed by authority, and em- 
boldened by success, became too impetuous, and prompted the 
junta to propose innovations which, by alarming the other members 
of the constitution, proved fatal to their cause. The nobler, who, 
instead of obstructinjj, had favoured or connived at their proceed- 
ings, while they coimned their demands of redress to such griev- 
ances as had been occasioned by the king's want of experience, and 
bv the imprudence and rapaciousness of nis foreign ministers, were 
filled with indignation when the junta began to touch the pri^eges 
of their order, and plainly saw that the measures of the commons 
tended no less to break the power of the aristocracy, than to limit 
the prerogatives of the crown. The resentment which they had 
conceived on account of Adrian's promotion to the regency abated 
considerably upon the emperor's raising the constable and admiral 
to joint power with him in that ofKce ; and as their pride and dignity 
were less hurt by suffering the prince to possess an extensive pre- 
rogative, than by admitting the high pretensions of the people, 
they determined to give their sovereign the assistance which he 
had demanded of them, and began to assemble their vassals for that 
pimpose. 

The junta^ meanwhile, expected with impatience the emperor's 
answer to their remonstrance, which they nad appointed some of 
their number to present. The members entrusted with this com- 
mission set out immediately for Germany ; but having received at 
different places certain intelligence from court that they could not 
venture to appear there without eudan^ring their lives, they 
stopped short m their journey, and acquamted the iunta of the in- 
formation which had been given them." This excited such violent 
passions as transported the whole party beyond all bounds of pru- 
dence or of moderation. That a king of Castile should deny his 
subjects access into his presence, or remse to listen to their humble 
petitions, was represented as an act of tyranny so unprecedentod 
and mtolerable, that nothing now remained but with arms in their 
hands to drive away that ravenous band of foreigners which encom- 
passed the throne, who, after having devoured the wealth of the 
kingdom, found it necessary to prevent the cries of an injured 
people from reaching the ears of their sovereign. Many insisted 
warmly on approving a motion which had formerly been made, for 

» Sandov. 143. 
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depnying Charles^ during the life of his mother, of the re^ titles 
and authority which had l>een too rashly conferred upon hun, from 
a false supposition of her total inability for goyemment. Some 
proposed to proTide a proper person to assist her in the administra- 
tion of pnbuc affairs, oy mairyin^ the qneen to the prince of Ca- 
labria^ the heir of the Aragonese kings oi Naples, who nad been de- 
tained in prison since the time that f erdinand had dispossessed his 
ancestors of their crown. All agreed that, as the hopes of obtain- 
ing redress and security merely by presenting their requests to 
their sovereign, had kept them too long in a state of inaction, and 
prevented them from taking advantage of the unanimity with which 
the nation declared in their favour, it was now necesssuj to collect 
their whole force, and to exert themselves with vigour, m opposing 
this fatal combination of the king and the nobmty against their 
liberties.^* 

They soon took the field with twenty thousand men. Violent 
disputes arose concerning the command of this anny. Padilla, the 
darling of the people and soldiers, was the only person whom they 
thought worthy ofthis honour. But Don Pedro de Giron, the eldest 
son of the Conde de XJraena, a young nobleman of the first order, 
having lately joined the commons out of private resentment against 
the emperor, the respect due to his birth, together with a secret de- 
sire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popularity many members of 
the junta had become jealous, procured him the ofKce of general; 
though ne soon gave them a fatal proof that he possessed neither 
the experience, the abilities, nor the steadiness which that im- 
portant station required. 

The resents, meanwhile, appointed Bioseco as the place of ren- 
dezvous lOT their troops, whicn, though far inferior to those of the 
commons in number, excelled tibem greatly in discipline and in 
valour. They had drawn a considerable body of regular and veteran 
infantry out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed the chief 
strength of their army, consisted mostly of gentlemen accustomed 
to the military life, ana animated with the martial spirit peculiar to 
their order in that age. The infantry of the junta was formed en- 
tirely of citizens and mechanics, little acquamted with the use of 
arms. The small body of cavalry which they had been able to raise 
was composed of persons of ignoble birth, and perfect strangers to 
the seryice into which they entered. The character of the generals 
differed no less than that of their troops. The royalists were com- 
manded by the Conde de Haro, the constable's eldest son, an officer 
of zreai experience and of distingrnished abilities. 

Giron marched with his army directly to Bioseco. and, seizing 
the villages and passes around it, hoped that the roya3ists would be 
obliged either to surrender for want of provisions, or to fight with 
disadvantage before all their troops were assembled. But he had 
not tho abmties, nor his troops the patience and discipline, neoes- 

n P. Mart. Ep. 688. 
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»Ei]T for l^e eieeation of svoli a scheme. Ibe Oonde de Haro foimd 
littk difficnltj in eondiictiiig a eonsiderable reinforcement throngfh 
all his pNOfiis into the town; and Giron, despaiiw of being able to 
rednoe it, adranced suddenly to yilli^>and% a place belonging to 
the constable, in whidi the enemy had t^ek diira magaEine oi pro- 
yiflious. By this iU-jndged motion he left TordesiLlas o|)en to tine 
royalists, whom the Gonde de Haro led tkitber in the ni^t with 
ihe utmost secrecy and despatdi ; and attacking tiie town mwhioh 
GKron had left no ot^er garrison than a regunent of priests raised 
by the bishop of Zamora, he, by break of day, forced; his way mto 
i1^ after a desperate resistance, became master of the qneen's peeson, 
took prisoners many members of the junta, and reooYered the great 
seal, with the otiter ensig^ns of govemmeni. 

By this &tal blow the jimta loBt all the reputation and authodty 
which they had derived from seeming to act by the (queen's com- 
mands ; such of liie nobles as had hitherto been watering or unde- 
termined in their ohmoe, now joined the regents, with all their 
forces ; and a universfd consternation seized the partisans of the 
commons. TMs was nriK^ increased by like suspicions they began 
to entertain of Giron, whom they loudly accused <rf having beftrayed 
Tordesillas to the enemv ; and though Ihat charge seeins to hove 
been destitute of foundation, l^e success of the royalists being 
owing to Giron's ill-conduct raider than to his treadiery, he so 
entirely lost credit with his party that he resigned his commission, 
and retired to one of his castles.*' 

Such members of the junta as had escaped the enemy's hands ait 
Tordesillas fled to YaUadolid ; and as it would have required long 
time to supply the places of those who were prisoners by a new 
election, they made choice among themsehes of a small number 
of personsL to whom they committed iht supreme direction of 
affieSrs. Tneir army, whi(m grew strratger every day by the arrival 
of troops from different parts of iiie kingdom, mmrdiea likewise to 
Yalladolid : and Padilla oeing appointed ooimnander-inrchief , tibe 
spirits of the soldiery reriveo^ ana the wheile parb^j forgetting the 
late misfortune, oontmued to ei^ress tiie same acd^it zeal for the 
lib^es of their counlsy, asaa the same impboable animosity 
against their oppressors. 

What they stood roost in need of was money to pay their troops. 
A great part of ^e current coin had been carried out of tiie king- 
dom by the Flemings ; tl»9 stated taxes levied in times of peace 
were inoonsidonble : commerce of every kind b^ig intermpted by 
the war, the sum wMch it yielded decreased daily ; and 1^ junta 
yrare afraid of diseusthi^ the people by burdening them with new 
impositions, to mdch. m that age, they were Httie accustomed. 
Bert from this difficulty they were extricated bv Donna Maria 
Pacheco, Padilk's wife, a wonwoi of noble bMi, of great abilities, 
d boundlesB amtntion, and animated with the most ardent seal in 

" Misoenaneons IVacts by Dr. Mich, Geddes, toL i. p, 278. 
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BBpport of liie oanse ci the junta. She, "with a boldtiess saperi<»r 
to tlkose superstitioas fears which often inflnence her sex, proposed 
to sme all the rich and magnificent ornaments in the oatheoral of 
Toledo ; bat lest that action, by its appearance of impiety, might 
ofiEend the people, she and her retinne marched to tne cntirch in 
solemn prooessios, in mourning habits, irhh tears in their eyes, 
beating tiieir breasts, and, falling on their knees, implored the 
pardon of the satnte whose shrines she was about to violate. By 
this artifice, wtioh screened her from the imputation of sacrilege, 
and peiBuiaed ike people that necessity and zeal for a good cause 
had constrained her, though wil^ rekotanoe, to venture upon this 
action, she staripped the cathedral oi whatever was valuable, and 
procured a considerable sum of mone/ for liie junta.^* The re- 
gents, no less at a loss how to maintam their troops, the revenues 
of the crown having either been dissipated bv tne Flemings or 
seised by lira commcHis, were obliged to take the queen's jewels, 
together with the plate belonging to the nobility, and apply them 
to l^at purpose; and when those failed, they obtitmed a small sum 
by way of loan from the king of Portugal." 

The nobiHtv discoveredgreat unwilBngness to proceed to extre- 
mities with the junta. Tmv were animated with no less hatred 
than the commons a^nnst tne Memings; they aprproved much of 
several articles in the remonstrance; they thought the juncture 
&?ouiable, not only lor redressing past grievances, but for ren- 
dering the consiitution moire persect and secore bv new regnla- 
ticms ; they were afraid that while the two orders, of which the le- 
gi^atoe was composed, wasted each otiiar's stren^h by mutual 
hoi^ties, the crown wonld rise to power on the nun or weakness 
of both, and encroach no less on tne independence of the nobles 
than on the privileges of the commons. To this disposition were 
owin^r the frequent overtures of peace wlndi the re^nts made to 
the junta, and the continual negotiations they earned on during 
the progress of their military operations. Nor were the terms 
which they offered unieaeonable ; for, on condition that the junta 
would pass from a few articles most subversive of the royal autho- 
rity, or inconsisteat with the rights of the nobility, they engaged 
to procure the emperor's consent to their other demands, which, if 
he, through the influence of evil counsellors, should refuse^ several 
of the nobles promdsed to join with the commons in then: endea- 
vonrs to extort it." Sudi cBvisions. however, prevailed amonp the 
memb^s of the junta^ as prevented their defiberatm^ cahnly, or 
judgi]w with pruaenoe. S^ne of the cities which had just entered 
mto tD% confederacy were filled with that mean jealousy and dis- 
trust oi each oliter, which rivalship in commerce or in grandeur is 
1^ to inspire : the constable, by bis influaiee and promises, had 
prevadled on the inhabitants of Surges to abandon the junta^ and 

^* Sandov. 808. Diet de Bayle, art Padilla. 
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other noblemen had shaken the fidelity of some of the lesser cities ; 
no person had arisen among the commons of snch superior abilities 
or elevation of mind as to acquire the direction of their affairs ; 
FadiUa, their general, was a man of popular qualities, but dis- 
trusted for that reason bv those of highest rank who adhered to 
the junta ; the conduct of Giron led the ^ple to view with sus- 
picion every person of noble birth who jomed their party; so that 
the strongest marks of irresolution, mutual distrust, and medio- 
crity of genius, appeared in all their proceedings at this time. 
After many consultations held conceminfi^ the terms proposed by 
the regents, they suffered themselves to be so carried away by re- 
sentment against the nobilitv, that, rejecting all thoughts of ac- 
commodation, they threatened to strip them of the crown lands, 
which they or theur ancestors had usurped) and to re-annex these 
to the royal domain. Upon this prepos&rous scheme, which would 
at once have annihilated all the liberties for which they had been 
struggling, by rendering the kings of Castile absolute and inde- 
pendent of their subjects, they were so intent, that they now ex^ 
claimed with less vehemence against the exactions of tne foreim 
ministers, than against the exorbitant power and wealth of tne 
nobles, and seemed to hope that they might make peace with 
Charles, by offering to enrich him with their spoils. 

The success which Padilla had met with in several small ren- 
contres, and in reducing some inconsiderable towns, helped to pre- 
cipitate the members of the junta into this measure, filling them 
with such confidence in the valour of their troops, that they hoped 
for an easy victory over the royalists. Padilla, that his army might 
not remain inactive while flushed with good fortune, laid siege to 
Torrelobaton, a place of greater strength and importance than any 
that he had hitherto ventured to attack, and wmch was defended 
by a sufficient garrison; and though the besieged made a desperate 
resistance, and the admiral attempted to relieve them, he took the 
town by storm [1521], and gave it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers. If he had marched instantiy with Ms victorious army to 
Tordesillas, the head-ouurters of the royalists, he could hardly nave 
failed of making an enectual impression on their troops, whom he 
would have found in astonishment at the briskness of his opera- 
tions, and far from being of sufficient strength to give him battie. 
But the fickleness and imprudence of the junta prevented his 
taking this step. Incapable, like all popular associations^ either of 
carrymff on war or oi making peace, they listened agam to over- 
tures of accommodation, and even agreed to a short suspension of 
arms. This negotiation terminated in nothing; but wnile it was 
carrying on, many of PadiUa's soldiers, unacquainted with the 
restraints of discipline, went off with the booty which they had got 
at Torrelobaton ; and others, wearied out by the unusual length 
of the campaign, deserted.^^ The constable, too, had leisure to 

17 Sandov. 886. 
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assemble his forces at Burgos, and to prepare ever^hing for taking 
the field ; and as soon as the trace expired, he ef^cted a junction 
with the Conde de Haro, in spite of all Paailla's efforts to prevent 
it. They advanced immediately towards Torrelobaton ; and Padilla, 
finding the number of his troops so diminished that he durst not 
risk a Dattle, attempted to retreat to Toro, which if he could have 
accomplished, the mvasion of Navarre at that juncture by the 
French, and the necessity which the regents must have been under 
of detaching men to that kingdom, might have saved him from 
danger. But "Hbio, sensible how facial the consequences would be 
of suffering him to escape, marched with such rapidity at the head 
of his cavalrv, that he came up with him near Yillalar, and, without 
waiting for ms infantry, advanced to the attack. Padilla's army, 
fetiffued and disheartened by their precipitate retreat, which they 
could not distinguish from a flight, happened at that time to be 
passing over a ploughed field, on whi^ such a violent rain had 
fallen, that the soldiers sunk almost to the knees at everv step, and 
remamed exposed to the fire of some field-pieces which tie royalists 
had brought along with them. All these circumstances so oiscon- 
certed and intimidated raw soldiers, that, without facing the 
enemv, or making any resistance, they fied in the utmost confusion. 
Padilla exerted hmiself with extraordinary courage and activity in 
order to rally them, though in vain, fear rendering them deaf both 
to his threats and entreaties ; upon which, finding matters irre- 
trievable, and resolving not to survive the disgrace of that day and 
the ruin of his party, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy, but 
being woundea and dismounted, he was taken prisoner. His prin- 
cinal officers shared the same fate : the common soldiers were 
allowed to depart unhurt, the nobles being too generous to kill men 
who threw down their arms." 

The resentment of his enemies did not suffer Padilla to linger 
long in expectation of what should befall him. Next day he was 
condemned to lo-^e liis liivuL though without any regular tnal, the 
notoriety of the erimi; beiug e apposed aufficient to supori^cde the 
formality of a legal process. He was led instantly to execution, 
together with Don John Brara, and Don Francis Maldonada^ the 
former commander of the Segovians, and the latter of the troops of 
Salamanca. Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm but 
undaunted fortitude ; and when Bravo, his fellow-suirerer. expressed 
someindiffnatioD at hearing himself proclaimed a ttiiitorj ne checked 
him, bj[ observing, " That yesterday wa^ the time to have displayed 
the spirit of gentlemen, this day to die with tlie meekness of 
Christians." Being pem\itted to write tt> lua wife, and to the 
community of Toledo, the place of his nativity, he addressed the 
former with a manly and virtuous tenderness, and the latter with 

M SandoT. 845, &c. P. Mart Ep. 720. Miniana, Gontin. p. 26. Emtome 
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the exultation natural to one who considered himself as a martrr 
for the liberties of his country.'* After this, he submitted auietly 
to his fate. Most of the Spanish historians, accustomed to ideas oi 
gOYemment and of regal power very different from those upon 
which he acted, have been so eager to testiihr their disapurobaaon 
of the cause in whidi he was en^jg^ that they ha;7e neelected, or 
have been afraid to do justice to his Turtues, and, hj blaoKening his 

^ The strain of tbeee letters ■ so doqvsnt and high-(^irited, that I ha?e 
tmslated them for the eBtertaimnant of My Madsra:— 

THB LKFtnt OF DON JOHN PADILLA. TO HIB WIFS. 

" SsNORA,— If yoor jgrief did not afflict me mon than my own death, I 
should deem mys^parfeetly happy. For the end of lift bang certain to aU 
men, the Almi^ity donfecs a mark of distio^ishin^ fstfowr npon that pecsoa, 
for whom he appoints a death such as mme, which, tjiongh lamented by 
many, is neyertneless acceptable auto him. It woold nqnire more time than 
I now haye. to write anything that conld afford yon consolation. That my 
enennes wiU not giant me, nor do I wish to delay the reception of that crown 
which I hope to eojoj. Ton may bewail yonr own loss, mxt not my death, 
which, beu^ so iMmouabls, ought not to i)e lamented by any. My sool, fur 
nothing else is left to ma, I taqoaath ta yon. Y«o will leoeire it, as tiie 
thnig m this world which yon Talie most. I do not vnfes to m^ father, Pcro 
Lo^, because I dare not; for thoo^ I hare shown mfadlf to be his sea in 
daring to lose my lift, I have not been the heir oi las nwd foitane. I will 
not attempt to sar anything more, that I may not tire the eaecntioaer, who 
waits for me; and that I may not excite a sospidan, that, m order to pro- 
long my life, I lengthen ont my letter. My servant 8osia, an eye-witnioss, 
ana to whom I have oommnnicated my most secret thooghts, will mform yon 
of what I cannot now write; and thns I rest, ezpecmg the instrument of 
yonr grief, and of my defiferance," 

HIS LBTTBB TO THB dZT OF TOLEDO. 

** To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole worU, frm from 
the time of tbe mighty Goths; tothee,who,^shedduigtheUoodof stnm^ers, 
as well as thy own btood, hast recovered liberty for thyself and thy ne^^ 
bonring cities, thy kgttunate son, Jnan de PadiUa, giyes information, how 
by the blood of ms Body thy aacient yictories are to be refreshed. If fate 
hath not permitted my actions to be placed among yonr snocessfhl and cele- 
hntdd. exploits, the faxHit hath been m my ill fortune, not in my good wilL 
This I request of thee, as of a mother, to accept^ since God hath giyen me 
nothing more to lose for 1^ sake than that which I am now to rennquish. 
I am more solidtous about thy good opinion than about my own tifo. The 
shifiangs of fortune, which never stand still, are many. But this I see with 
infinite coosolataon, that I, the least of thy childrsD, suflfer death for thee; 
and that thou hast mused at thy breasts such as may take vengeance for my 
wroD^ Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I am 
still Ignorant, thoo^ I know it to be near. My end will testify what was 
my desire. My soulT recommend to thee, as to the patroness of Christianity. 
Of my body I say nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, for 
at this very moment I fod the knife at my threat, with greater dread of thr 
di^eaBure, thsnapprehaosion of my own yun,'*-'Amdov. HitL vol I p. 478 
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memfxy, haye endcanronred to dq^ve him of that i^ which is 
sddom denied to illnsttioits 8itffera*s. 

Tine Tictory at 'Vlllakr pvo^ed as dedsive as it was complete. 
Yalladolid, the most seabos of all the iMisoeiated cities, opened its 
( gates immediately to the oonqueTors, and heing treated with great 
€^eakw^j by the regents, Medina del Gampo. Segona, and many 
/ otiier t<:^ms, followed its exan^. This soodea diasohLtioa of a 
^ oonled^racy, foimed not upon slight disgusts^ or upoa trifling 
Bflkotives, into whidi the whole body of the people had entered, and 
which had been allowed tuie to acquire a considerable degree of 
osd^ and oonsistenoe by establishing a rerolar idan of ffoyem- 
nent, is the strongest proof esth^ of the inability of its kaoers, or 
of some seoret discord rdgning among its members. Though part 
fof that army by which they had been subdued was obliged, a few 
' daiys after the battle, to moKk towards Nayane, in order to check 
/ the progress of ii^ Erratdi in that kingdooL nothing oouM preyail 
on the defected ooBunoDS of Castile to take arms again, and to 
eosdinioe such a fayourabfe opportunity of acquiring those rights 
andpriyikges, for whidi iheij had appeared so zealous. The city 
q£ Tdedo abne, animated oy Donna Maria Pacheco, PadiUa's 
widow, who, instead oi bewading her husband with a womanish 
sorrow, prepared to reyeage his death, and to prosecute that cause 
in defence of which he had suffered, must be excemied. Eespect 
for her sex, or admiration for her courage and abilities, as well as 
sym^^y with h^ misfortunes, and y^eradon for the memory of 
her Dusoand, secured her the sane ascendant oyer the people 
which he had. possessed. The prudence and yigourwith whidi she 
acted, justified that confidence they placed in her. She wrote to 
the french general in Nayarre, encouraging him to inyade Castile 
by the offer of powered assistance. Bhe endeayoured, by her 
letters and emissaries, to reyiye the ^irit and hopes of me other 
cities. She raised soldiers, and exacted a great sum from the 
clergy belonging to the cathedral, in order to defray the expense 
of keeping them on foot.^ She employed eyery artifice that could 
interest or infiame the populace. JFor this purpose fAud ordered 
erucifixes to be used by her troops instead of colours, as if they had 
been at war with the infidels and^ienues of religion ; she marched 
tiirough the streets of T(dedo with her son, a youn^ diild, clad in 
deep mourning, seated aa a mule, haying a standard carried before 
him, representing the manner of his father's execution.*^ By ail 
these means she lept the nunds of the people in such perpetual 
s^tation as preyented their passiims frcon subsiding, tsal rendered 
them iosensiUe of the dangers to which they were exposed, by 
standing alone, in (^position to the royal authority. While the 
army was employed m Nayarre, the regents were unable to attempt 
tite redaction of Toledo hj foree; and all thdr endeayours, either 
to diminish Donna Maria's credit with the people, or to gain her by 

» P; Hart Ep. 7i7. " Sattdor. S75. 
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large promises and the solicitations of her brother, the Marquis de 
Hondeiar, proTed ineffectoal. Upon the expulsion of the french 
out of Navarre, part of the army returned into Castile, and invested 
Toledo. Even tnis made no impression on the intrepid and obsti- 
nate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the town with vigoxur ; 
her troops, in several sallies, beat the royalists ; and no progress 
was made towards reducing the place, until the clergy, wnom she 
had highly offended by invading their property, ceased to support 
her. As soon as they received information of the death of WOuam 
de Croy, archbishop of Toledo, whose possession of that see was 
their chief grievance, and that the em^ror had named a CastiHan 
to succeed mm, they openly turned fununst her, and persuaded the 
people that she had acquired such influence over them by the force 
of enchantments : that she was assisted by a familiar demon, which 
attended her in the form of a negro maid; and that by its sugges- 
tions she regulated every part of her conduct." The credulous 
multitude, wnom their impatience of a long blockade, and despair 
of obtaining succours either from the cities formerly in confederacy 
with them, or from the French, rendered desirous of peace, tooK 
arms against her. and, driving her out of the city, surrendered it to 
the royalists. She retired to the citadel, which she defended with 
amazing fortitude four months longer^ ancl, w;hen reduced to the 
last extremities, she made her escape m disguise, and fled to Por- 
tuMl, where she had many relations.** 

upon her flieht, the citadel surrendered. Tranquillity was re- 
established iu Castile ; and this bold attempt of the commons, like 
all unsuccessful insurrections, contributed to confirm and extend 
the power of the crown, which it was intended to moderate and 
abridge. The cortes stiU continued to make a part of the Castilian 
constitution, and was summoned to meet whenever the king stood 
in need of money; but instead of adhering to their ancient and 
cautious form of examining and redressing public grievances, before 
they proceeded to grant any supply, the more courtly custom of 
voting a donative in the first place was introduced, and the sove- 
reign having obtained all that he wanted, never allowed them to 
enter into any inquiry, or to attempt any reformation injurious to 
his authority. The privileges which the cities had enjoyed were 
gradually circumscribed or abolished; their commerce began from 
this period to decline ; and becoming less wealthy and less populous, 
they lost that power and influence which they nad acquired in the 
cortes. 

While Castile was exposed to the calamities of civil war, the 
kingdom of Valencia was torn by intestine commotions still more 
violent. The association which had been formed in the city of 
Valencia in the year one thousand five hundred and twenty, and 
which was distinguished by the name of the Germanada^ continued 

« P. Mart. Ep. 727. 

» Sandov. 875. P. Mart. Ep. 764. Ferrer, viu. 868. 
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to subsist affcer the emperor's departure from Spain. The members 
of it^ upon pretext of defending the coasts against the descents of 
the corsairs of Barbarr, and under sanction of that permission, 
which Charles had rashly granted them, refused to lay down their 
arms. But as the grievances which the Yalencians aimed at re- 
dresidng proceeded from the arrogance and exactions of the no- 
bility, rather than firom any unwarrantable exercise of the royal 
prerogative, their resentment turned chiefly against the former. As 
soon as they were allowed the use of arms, and became conscious 
of their own strength, they grew impatient to take vengeance of 
their oppressors. They drove the nobles out of most of the cities, 
plundered their houses, wasted 'their lands, and assaulted their 
castles. They then proceeded to elect thirteen persons, one from 
eadi company of tradesmen established at Yalencia, and committed 
the administration of government to them, under pretext that they 
would reform the laws, establish one uniform mode of dispensing 
justice, without partiahty or r^ard to the distinction of ranks, ana 
thus restore men to some degree of their oriapnal equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. Hostilities 
be^an, and were carried out with aU the rancour with which resent- 
ment at oppression inspired the one p^y, and the idea of insulted 
dignity ammated the other. As no person of honourable birth or 
of liberal education joined the Germanada, the councils as well as 
trooi^s of the confederacy were conducted by low mechanics, who 
acquired the confidence of an enraged multitude chiefly bv the 
fierceness of their zeal and the extravagance of their proceeamffs. 
Among such men, the laws introduced in civilized nations, in order 
to restrain or moderate the violence of war, were unknown or 
despised ; and they ran into the wildest excesses of cruelty and 
outrage. 

The emi)eror, occupied with suppressing the insurrection in 
Castile, which more immediatelv threatenea the subversion of his 
power and prerogative, was unable to give much attention to the 
tumults in V jdencia, and left the nobility of that kinffdom to fight 
their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, had the 
supreme command of the forces which the nobles raised among the 
vassals. The Germanada carried on the war during the years one 
thousand five hundred and twenty and twenty-one, with a more 
persevering courage than could have been expected from a body so 
tumultuary under the conduct of such leaders. They defeated the 
nobility in several actions, which, though not considerable, were 
extremely sharp. They repulsed them in their attempts to reduce 
different towns. But the nobles, by their superior skill in war, and 
at the head of troops more accustomed to service, gained the ad- 
vantage in most of the rencounters. At length they were joined 
by a body of Castilian cavalrv, which the regents despatched to- 
wards Valencia, soon after their victory over Padilla at Villalar, 
and by their assistance the Valencian nobles acquired such supe- 
riority that they entirely broke and ruined the Germanada. The 
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teflders of the party wore put to destiiy almost without any iosi' 
malitj €i legal nial, and sof ered such cmel pimwhTnents as tlit 
sedise of itcend iimuaes prompted thdr adf»sanes to inflict. The 
gOTcnrme&t of Yakncia was ze^staUiahed in its ancient fomw^ 

Ll Aragon, violent symptoms of the same spirit Gi disaffedaoa 
and sedition whidi lei^ied in the other kingdoms of Spain, bem 
to ^pear; but by the prudent conduct of the vicesroy, Don JSbm. 
de Liaimsa^ they were so fur composed as to inrefv^ent their breakinff 
oat into any opmi insuzrection. Sni, in the iakuid of Majorca^ at- 
nexed to the crown of Aragon, the same causes which had emted 
the commotions in Yalenoia^ produced effects no less violent. The 
people, impatient of the hardships which they had aidured under 
the rigid luiisdictiQn of the nobility, took arms in a tnmnltnaiy 
manBcr [1521] ; deposed their viceroy ; drove handout of the island 
and massiEicred every gentleman who was so unfortunate as to £bm 
into their hands. The obstinacy with which the peo|de of Majoi'CBa 
persisted in their rebdBon, was equal to the ra^ with which they 
began it. Many and vigorous efforts were requisite in order to re- 
duce them to obedience: aod tranquillity was re-established in 
everv part of ^ain, before the Ms^roans could be brought to sub- 
mit to their sovKrcign.** 

While the spirit of dbalPection was so general among the Sftfini- 
ards, and so many causes eoncorred iu precipitating them into 
sudli violent measures, in order to obtain the reoreas of their grier- 
ances, it mar appear strange, that the maleoontents in the di&rent 
Iriugdams should have carried cm their operatioms without any 
mutual concert, or even any interoourse with each other. £jr 
uniting their councils and arms, they might have acted both with 
greater force and with more effect. The appearance c^ a naticmal 
confederacy would have rendered it no less respectable among the 
peoj)le than formidable to the crown ; smd the emperor, unable to 
resist such a ccmibination, must have complied with any terms 
which the members of it i^ould have thought flt to prescribe; 
Many thin^, however, prevented the Spaniards from forming 
themselves into one body^ and pursuing c(nnmon measures. The 
people of the different kingdoms in Spain, thou^ they were be- 
come the subjects of the same sovereign, retained m foil force thdir 
national antipathy to each other. The remembranoe of their ancient 
rivalship and hostilities was still Hvely. and the sense of reciprooaL 
injuries so strong as to prevent them irom acting with conndenoe 
and concert. Each nation chose rather to depend on its own effiaztsL 
and to mahxtain the struggle alone» than to implore the aid of 

24 Argensola, Annales de Aragon, cb. 75, 90. 99, 118. Sajas, Annales de 
Aragon, ch. 5, 12, &c. P. Mart. £p. lib. zzzm. et zzziv. passim. Ferrer. 
Hist. d'Espagne, viii. pp. 642, 564, &c. 

2s Areensola, Annales de Aragon, cb. 118. Ferrer, ffist. viil p. 54SL 
Sayas, Annales de Aragon, ch. 7, IL 14, 76, 81. Fenwas, Hist. d'Espagne, 
viE. 579, &c, «09. 
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neigliboiirs wbom tlie7 distrusted and hated. At the same time, the 
forms of ^Tcxnment m the scTeral kiBgdoaaos of ^Mtin were so dif- 
fereiLt, and the gpie^rances of which they ccmi^am^ as well as the 
alterations and amendmei^ in poUcj whieh they attempted to 
introduce, so rarious, that it was not easy to faring ^m to unite 
m any common plan. To this disunion Charles was indebted for the 

S reservation of the Spanish crowns : and while each of the king- 
oms followed s^)arate measures, tney were all obliged at last to 
conform to the will of their sovereign. 

The arrival of the en^ror in Spain filled his anb^eots who had 
been in arms against him with deep apprehensions, from which he 
soon delivered them by an act of clmenoy, no less pradcmt than 
g^ierons. After a rebdlion so general, scarcely twenty pCTSon^ 
among so many mmintJs obnoxious to the law, nad been punished 
capitally in Castile. Though strongly solieited by his council, 
Charles refused to died any mc^re bkwd by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner : and published a general pardon, extending to aU crimes 
0(»nmitted since the commencement of the insurrections, from 
which only fourscore persons were excepted. Even these he seems 
to have named, rather with an intention to intimidate others, than 
firom any inclination to seize them ; for when an officious courtiwr 
olfered to inform him where one of the most considerable among 
iktm was concealed, he avoided it by a good-natured pleasantry : 
"Go " says he, " I have now no reason to be a&aid of that man, 
but ne has some cause to keep at a distance from me ; and you 
would be better employed in telling him that I am here, than in 
acquainting me with the place of his retreat"** By this appearance 
of ma^^nanunity, as well as by his care to avoid everythmg which 
had disffosted the Castilians during his former residence among 
them; oy his address in assuming their maimers, in speakinff 
their lanfi:uage, and in complying with all their humours ana 
customs, he acquired an ascendant over then which hardly any oi 
their native monarchs had ever attained, and brought them to sup- 
port him in all his enterprises with a zeal and valour to which he 
owed much of his success and grandeur.^' 

Abont the time that Charles landed in Spain, Adriaji set out for 
Italy to take possession of his new dignity. JBut though the Roman 
people longed extremely for his arrival, they conld not on his first 
appearance conceal their surprise and disapppintment. After being 
accustomed to the princely magnificence of Julius, and the elegant 
splendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an old man of an 
humble deportment, of austere manners, an en^ny to pomp, 
destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with any of the ex- 
ternal accomplishments whien the vulgar expect in those raised 

» Sandov. 877, &c. Vida del Emper. Carlos, por Don Juan Anton, de 
Vera y Zunim, p. 30. 
w IJlloa, Vita de Carlo V., p. 85. 
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to emineiit stations .» Nor did his political views and maxims seem 
less strange and astonishing to the i)ontifical ministers. He ac- 
knowledged and bewailed the corruptions which abounded in the 
church, as well as in the court of Ilome, and prepared to reform 
both; he discovered no^ intention of aggrandizing his family; he 
even scrunled at retaining such territories as some of his pre- 
decessors had acquired by violence or fraud, rather than by any le- 
gal title, and for that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Bovere 
new in the duchv of Urbino, of which Leo had stripped him, and 
surrendered to the duke of JFerrara several places wrested from 
him by the church.** To men little habituated to see princes 
regulate their conduct by the maxims of morality and the prmciples 
of justice, these actions of the new pope appeared incontestable 
proofs of nis weakness or inexperience. Adrian, who was a perfect 
stranger to the complex and intricate system of Italian politics, 
and who could place no confidence in persons whose subtle refine- 
ments in business suited so ill with the natural simplicity and 
candour of his own character, being often embarrassed and irreso- 
lute in his deliberations, the opinion of his incapacit^r daily increased, 
until both his person and government became objects of ridicule 
among his subjects.*® 

Adnan, though devoted to the emperor, endeavoured to assume 
the impartiality which became the common father of Christendom, 
and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, in order that they 
might unite in a league against SoJyman, whose conquest of 
Rhodes rendered him more formidable than ever to Europe.^* But 
this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. To examine such 
a variety of pretensions ; to adjust such a number of interfering in- 
terests ; to extinguish the passions which ambition, emulation, and 
mutual injuries nad kindled ; to brin^ so many hostile powers to 
pursue the same scheme with nnanimity and vigour, required not 
only uprightness of intention, but great superiority both of under- 
standing and address. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of peace than the pope. 
The imperial army under Colonna was still kept on foot ; but as the 
emperor's revenues in Spain, in Naples, and m the Low Countries, 
were either exhausted or appKed to some other purpose, it de- 
pended entirely for pay and subsistence on the Italians. A great 
part of it was quartered in the ecclesiastical state, and monthly 
contributions was levied upon the Florentines, the Milanese, the 
Genoese, and Lucchese. by the viceroy of Naples ; and though al 
exclaimed against such oppression, and were impatient to be 

« Guic. lib. XV. 238. Jovii Vita Adriani, 117. Bellefor. Epistr. des 
Princ. 8. 

» Guic. lib. XV. p. 240. 

w Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774. Buscelli, Lettere de' Princ 
vol L pp. 87, 96, 101. 

»i Bellefor. Epistr. p. 86. 
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delivered fix«n it, the dread of worse consequences from the rage of 
the armj, or the resentment of the emperor, obliged them to 
submit.^ 

0523.] So much regard, however, was paid to the i>ope's exhort- 
ations, and to a bull which he issue<( requiring all Chnsnan princes 
to consent to a truce for three years, that the imperial, the iPrench, 
and English ambassadors at Eome. were empowered by their respect- 
ive courts to treat of that matter ; out while they wasted their time in 
fruitless negociations, their masters continued their preparations for 
war. The/Venetians, who had hitherto adhered with great firm- 
ness to their alliance with Francis, being now convinced liat his 
affairs in Italy were in a desperate situation, entered into league 
against him with the emperor; to which Adrian, at the instigation 
of his countryman ana friend, Charles de I^Emnoy, viceroy of 
Naples, who persuaded him that the only obstacles to peace arose 
from the ambition of the French king, soon after acceded. The 
other ItaHfua states followed their example ; and Francis was leffc 
without a single ally to resist the efforts of so many enemies, whose 
armies threatened, and whose territories encompassed, his do- 
minions on every side,^ 

The dread of this powerful confederacy, it was thought, would 
have obliged Francis to keep wholly on the defensive, or at least 
have prevented his entertaming aay thou|rhts of marching into 
Italy. But it was the character of that prmce, too apt to become 
remiss and even negligent on ordinary occasions, to rouse at the 
approach of dui^r, and not only to encounter it with spirit and 
intrepidity, qualities which never forsook him. but to provide 
against it with diligence and industry. Before ms enemies were 
ready to execute any of their schemes, Francis had assembled a 
nnmerous armv. His authority over his own subjects was for 
greater than that which Charles or Henry possessed over theirs. 
They depended on their diets, their cortes, and their parliaments, 
for money, which was usually granted them in small sums, very 
slowly, and with much reluctance. The taxes he could impose 
were more considerable, and levied with greater despatch ; so that 
on this, as well as on other occasions, he brought his armies iuto 
the field while they were only devising ways and means for raising 
theirs. Sensible of this advantage, Francis hoped to disconcert aU 
the emperor's schemes, by marching in person into the Milanese; 
and this bold measure^ the more formidable because unexpected, 
could scarcely have failed of producing that effect. But when the 
vanguard of ms army had already reached Lyons, and he himself 
was nastening after it with a second division of his troops, the dis- 
covery of a domestic conspiracy, which threatened the rum of the 
kingoom, obliged him to stop snort, and to alter his measures. 

The author of this dangerous plot was Qiarles, duke of Bourbon, 
lord high constable, whose noble birth, vast fortune, and high 

•2 Guic Ub. XV. p. 238. » Ibid. Ub. xv. pp. 241, 246. 
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<^loe, raised \dm, to 1» tiw rnxxA pfy^^'CcM ml^ect in f^nuioe, as liis 
{[Teat talenis, equa% sniied to ihe fiekl or the coimcil, aid bis 
signal services to the crown, rendered him the most illustrioQS and 
d^rying. The near rcsemfolaaoe foetween ^ king and him in 
Many of their qualities, beith bdng fcmd of irar, and ambitions to 
esod in manly exercises, as wdl as their eqnamy in age, and their 
yroiimitsr of uood, ought notaraUv to have secared to him a con- 
siderable share in that monarch's ncvonr. £nt unhappily Lonise, 
the king's mother, had oontcaoted a viokst aversion to the hoase 
c^ Bonrbon, for no better i«»09i than because Anne of Bretagnei 
the ^neen of Louis the Twelith, with whom she lived in perpetual 
enmity, had discovered a peculiar attachment to that bitiBch dFthe 
Toyid family^ and had taught her son, who was too susceptiMo of 
any impression which his mother gave hioi, to view idl the con- 
stable's actions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. His dis- 
tinguished merit at the battle of Mangnano had not been sufficiently 
Mwarded; he had been recalled from i^ government of Milan 
unon vray Mvokitts pretences, and had met with a <xAd reception, 
which his prodent 0(mdctct in that difficult station did not deserve : 
the payment of his pensions had been suspended without any gooa 
cause ; and, diGrin^ the campaign of am Inonsaad fivehundredand 
twenty-cme, the ku^, as has already been r^tited, had afi&onted 
him in presence of the whole army, by gmm the command of the 
van to the duke of Aleapoa. The conkable, at ^st, bore these 
indignities with jsreater moderation than couM have been e:!^ected 
itom a high-spirited prince, consoious of what was due to his rank 
4md to his services. Sudi a multiplicity oi injuries, however, ex- 
hausted his patience ; and, inspiring him w^h thoughts of revenge, 
he retired from covrt, and beijau to hold a secret correspondense 
^th some of the emperor's nnsisters. 

About that time me duchess of Bosibon ha^p^d to die with* 
out kavit^ any chQdren. Louise, of a disposition no less amorous 
than vindictive^ and still susoeptible of 1^ tender passions at the 
age of forty-^ix, began to view the constable, a prince as aaniable as 
QB was aooomplished^ with oth^ eyes ; aod notwithstanding the 
great disparity of their ^ears, she formed the scheme of marrying 
fiim. Bourbon, who might have expected everything to which aai 
amlntioQS mind can aspire from 1^ doting fondness of a woman 
who governed her son and the kingdom, bemg moapable either of 
imitating the qoeea in her sudden transition nrom hatred to love, 
or of diasoKi^lm^ so meanly as to pretend afieetion for one who 
had persecilted hmi so loof with unprovoked maiiee, not only re- 
jected the natch, bat «nhfttered his refasal by some severe raillery 
on Louise's person and character. She, fin<&Bg herself not only 
contemnod, but insulted, htn disappmnted k)ve turned mto hatxed, 
and. since she could not marry, she resdved to ruin Bourbon. 

for iMs purpose, i^ consmted with the chancdlor Du Prat, a 
man who^ by a base prostitution of great talents and of superior 
skill in his pioiession, had risen to tluit high office. By his advice 
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a hmsmk was ^xmimeiioed against tiie eonstaJale^ far tke irkole 
esftate liektngmg to tiae hone of Bourbon. Part ii it wds daiiiied 
ia Hhe king's nane, as hsviz^ fnUen to the«EOwn; wsxt in tliat of 
Iioiuse, as the neaaeesthekm blood of 1^ deceased dacliras. Botk 
tkese daims /wre eqni^ destknte of anj fcwadatiom m Jastioe; 
iKit Lonise, by her sdiatetions said antiboiijy, and Dn frat, by 
enpioying all the stifioes md eMoamery of hffw, jpre^ayed on ti^e 
jadges to order tbe estate to be sequestered. 'aaB wequst dfieision 
drove iiie oonsiaUe to despair, and to xnBaaaresisdBC^afiipairakme 
eodd have dictated. He renewed bis intagufiB in the imraial 
coort, and, flattering hiDsself that the ipji^^ 
wcmla justify his hs^isg recourse to arnr neaas in order to obtain 
revenge, he offered to transfer his auegiance from his natural 
BOfCireign to the emperor, and to asset kbn in the eonoiieflit of 
Frasee. Charles, as wdl as the king of Engiaitd. to imym the 
aeeret was oomxmnicated,^ expecting pcodigioss aavantases from 
kts TCYoit, were ready to receive him wil^ c»en arms, and spared 
Beithear promises nor aHvreiaents which might help to oei^rm hhn 
in his resohrtioa. !Oie enmeixir offered Mm in marriage his sister 
Wtessacfr, tiie widow of the ions ci PortBgal,withaiL aa^p^ portion. 
He was iackided as a principal in the trea^ between Chanes tsod 
fieoiry. The comics mBti^ence and Danpnin^ were to be settled 
on hun, with the title of king. The emperor engaged to enter 
France by the Pysenees, and Henry, supported 1^ the Memings, to 
iwrade Piesrdy ; while twdve thoiMam Germans, krded at tiieir 
oommon diai»e, were to penetrate into Bcajsnady, and to act in 
ooncert with Bonxbon, wlu) undertocd: to raise six thoosand msn 
nnong has friei^ and vassab in the heart of ihe kingdom. The 
execution of this deep-kid and dan^^erous j^ was suspended. 
HBtil the king should cross the Alps with the only army capable ^ 
defending his dominions; and as m was far ad^ranoed m hss nuorch 
for that purpose. Prance was on the brink of destraotion.^ 

Happuy sor that kiag(kiin. a negotiaiicni which had now been 
earmng on for seroral months, thongh ocndneted with ihe most 
oroioioa^ seereey, and onmpmnicatea only to a few chosen oon- 
fidaaxts, oould not altogether escape the obseivatiaa of the rest of 
tiie constable's nnmerons retaiajN^s, rendered more inqnisitive by 
finding that they were distrusted. Two of these gave the Idn^ 
0OG9e intimation of a nrnterious cozresppondBnce betwerai tbeir 
Master and the Count de aceeux, a Ptemish noUemau of great con- 
Mence with iktt emperGer. PranciS) who codd not bring himself 
iM) suspect Ihat the irst prince of the Uoodwonld be so base as to 
betray the kingdom toits enemies, immediaitel^r^aired to Monlins^ 
^^re the constable was m hed, fsigninff mdispositaan, that he 
ti^t not be obliged to acoompany the king mso Itid^andae- 
^foedntedymaf the hxtellie^noe which he had reeemd. Boorbon, 

»* Bymer's Feeder, xiii. p. 794. 

M Thoam Hkt VUb. I eb. 10. Hetitec Ber. Ansti; lib. tul di. 18) p. 207. 
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with great solemnity, and the most imposing affectation of inffenniiy 
and candonr, asserted his own innocence; and as his healthy he 
said, was now more confirmed, he promised to join the army within 
a few days. Francis, open and candid himself and too apt to be 
decdved by the appearance of those yirtues in others, save such 
credit to what he said, that; he reused to arrest him, utnough ad- 
vised to take that precaution by his wisest oonnsellors ; and, as if 
the danger had be^ over, he continued his march towards Lyons. 
The constable set out soon after, seemingly with an intention to 
follow him ; but turning suddenly to the lert he crossed the Blione, 
and, after infinite fatigue and penl, escaped fdl the parties which 
the king, who became sensible too late of his own credulity, sent 
out to intercept him, and reached Italj in safety.'" 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent the bad effects 
of the irreparable error which he had committed. He put garri- 
sons in ail the places of strength in the constable's territories. He 
seized ail the gentlemen whom he could suspect of being his asso- 
ciates ; and as ne had not hitherto discovered the whole extent of 
the conspirators' schemes, nor knew how far the infection had 
spread among his subjects, he was afraid that his absence misht 
encourage them to make some desperate attempt, and for that 
reason relinquished his intention of leading his army in person into 
Ital^. 

He did not, however, abandon his design on the Milanese ; but 
appointed Admiral Bonnivet to take the supreme command in his 
stead, and to inarch into that country with an army thirty thousand 
strong. Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his abilities as a 
general ; for of all tne talents requisite to form a gnreat commander, he 
possessed only personal coura^, the lowest and the most common. 
But he was the most accomplished gentleman in the French court, 
of agreeable manners and insinuating address, and a sprightly con- 
versation ; and Francis, who lived in anreat familiarity with his cour- 
tiers, was so charmed with these quauties, that he honoured him on 
ail occasions with the most partial and distinguished marks of his 
favour. He was, besides, the implacable enemy of Bourbon; and 
as tiie king hardly biew whom to trust at that juncture, he thought 
the chief command could be lodged nowhere so safely as in nis 
hands. 

Colonna, who was entrusted with the defence of the Milanese, 
his own conquest, was in no condition to resist such a formidable 
army. He was destitute of money sufficient to pav his troops, which 
were reduced to a small number oy sickness or desertion, and had, 
for that reason, been obliged to neglect every precaution necessary 
for the security of the country. The only plan which he formed 
was, to defend the passage of the river Tessino ap;ainst the French : 
and, as if he had forgotten how easily he himself had disconcerted 
a similar scheme formed by Lautrec, he presumed with great confi- 

** Mim. de B«Uay, p. 64, &c Pasquier, Becherches de U France, p. 481. 
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dence on its being dFectnaL Bnt, in spite of all his cantioii, it 
soooeeded no better with him than with Ijantrec. Bonniyet passed 
the river without loss, at a ford which had been neglected, and the 
imperialists retired to Milan, preparing to abanaon the town as 
soon as the French should appear before it.^ By an nnacoonntable 
negligence which Gkdcciardini imputes to infatuation,'' Bonmret 
did not adyance for three or four days, and lost the opportunity 
with which his good fortune presented him. The citizens reco- 
vered firom their consternation; GolomuLstill active at the a^e of 
fourscore, and Morone, whose enmity to JEVance rendered 1dm mde- 
fatigable, were employed night and day in repairing Uie fortifica- 
tions, in amassing provisions, in collecting troops from every quar- 
ter ; and, by the time the French approached, had put the city in a 
condition to stand a siege. Bonnivet, after some mdtless att^pts 
on the town, which harassed his own troops more than the enemy, 
was obliged, by the inclemency of the season, to retire into winter 
quarters. 

During these transactions Pope Adrian died: an event so much 
to the satisfaction of the Boman people, whose hatred or contempt 
of him augmented every dav, that the night after his decease they 
adorned the door of his chief physician's house with garkuKb, adding 
this inscription, TO the deiivbkbe op his coxjntey.^® Tie Car- 
dinal de Medici instantly renewed his pretensions to the papal dig- 
nity, and entered the conclave with high expectations on his own 
part, and a general opinion of the people, that they would be suc- 
oessrol. But though supported by the imperial faction, possessed 
of great personal interest, and capable of all the artinces, refine- 
ments, and corruption, which reign in those assemblies, the obsti- 
nacy and intrigues of his rivab protracted the conclave to the 
unusual length of fifty days. The address andperseverance of the 
cardinal at last surmounted every obstacle. He was raised to the 
head of the churcLand assumed the gx>vemment of it by the name 
of Clemcait YII. The choice was universaJly approved of. High 
expectations were conceived of a pope, whose great talents and 
long experience in business seemed xo qualify him no less for de- 
fending the spiritual interests of the church, exposed to imminent 
danger by the progress of Luther's opinions, than for conducti^ 
its political operations with the prudence requisite at such a dim- 
cult juncture; and who, besides these advantages, rendered the 
ecclesiastical state more respectable, by having in his hands the 
government of Morence, together with the weatth of the family of 

Cardinal Wolsev, not> disheartened by the disappointment of his 
ambitious views at the former election, had entertained more san- 
guine hopes of success on this occasion. Henry wrote to the 
emperor reminding him of his engagements to second the preten- 

•f Gnkj. lib. xvi. p. 264. «• Jovii Vit Adr. 127. 

"» Qmc lib. XT. p. 268. 
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■■rtraotedhw iWfnfcw «l Home to spare neJAer prondaes norhrihn 
m OMbr to gaaLiikeiid. But C3»rles ind either amused him wi& 
fui hc^es irhioh he never ioteiided togsatify, or he judged it bi^ 
politBO to oppoee a eaadidate who had suek a poepeot of s^^ 
as Medin; «, prrhifw, the car^nab dmst not veatue to jpto- 
Fobe the poopb of Eome. white their indignfttinii against Adnan.^ 
i^Baory was still fredi, W pbdn^ anothiBr Mmiumtme on the 
papal throoc. Wofa^, i^r all his expectations and endeaTonra^ 
had the mortifieotion to see a pope dected of sudi an age, md oi 
80 vi^oroas a ocnstitatiGn, ^bsa at eould not dative naMsa convfort 
to Imnself from the ehanee of surviving hsn. Hiis second proof 
Mljr oanvinoed Wolsef of the eaiperar's inuneeritT^ and it excited 
JA him all the resentment which a haughty mind f eos on being tX 
OBoe disappomted and deoeiyed; and thoi^^ dement esidea;voured 
to soothe his vindictive nature by granting him a commissuMi 
to be legate in Engfaod dnnng Hfe. wi& sm ample pQ^vers as 
vested in him afanost the whole papal jwisdiction in that Kingdom, 
tiM injury he had now reoeiviea made such an impression as ear 
tirdiy dissolved the tie which had united him to Charles, and fron 
that moment he meditated revenge. It waa necessanr, however, 
to oonoeal his intention from his mastei^ and to suspend the execo- 
ti<Hi of it, until, by a dexterous impropvomoit of the incidents which 
ought ooour.hesaouMbeahtegrachially to alienate the king's afiieo- 
tions firom the emperor, for this reason he was so Ciff from express- 
ing any uneasmeas on account of l^e repulse whaeh he had met with, 
tlwt he abounded on 0vet7 occasion, private as well as puMa in 
declarations of his high satisfeetian with Clemesf s promotion.'*' 

Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilted with great smcentgr 
whatever he waa bomid te peifeim l^ the league af^ainst Eranoe, 
though more slowhr tlam he could have wished. His thooghUesa 
profosion, and total neglect of economy, reduced him of t^eoiL to great 
stfaits for money. Ihe opearations of waripece now carried on in 
Eurcme in a manner very dzfiSerent fircmi th«t which had kn^ pre- 
vailed. Instead (^armies suddenly assembled, which imderdistmot 
f^fffcftfnft followed then: prince into the field £or a short ^»aoe, and 
served at their own cost, troops were now levied at great charge^ 
and received regidady eossidfiable pay. lastead of impatience -on 
both sides to tadug «v«ry quarrel to tiie iasue of a battle, which 
oommonly decided tin mte of open countries,, and allowed the 
barons, together with their vassals, to return to their ordinanr 
occxmeitioBS, towns were f oitified witli great sort, and defended with 
much obstiuaoy; war, ham. a venr sno^e, became a very intricate 
seience ; and campaigns grew, of ooorse, to foe more tedious and 
leas decisive. The^xpense whidi tiiese altaxitions in the m^itary 
system necessarily created, appeared intolerable to nations hitherto 

«> Fiddes^s life of WUa^, 294, &c Herbert. 
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uQA(Knist(»aedtoihelniideiLof h^i^taiei. HcBeepnmededthe 
frugal and even pacsiaioinoss spirit of tke En^ish parlimeiits in 
that age, wkich H^uj, inth all his antibcnty, was sekknn able to 
OY€trcome. The oommoBS having refosed at this time to grmthim 
the supines which he demanded, he had recourse to the ample and 
^most unlimited preroeatiTe which the ksa^ «f England then 
possessed, and, bv a vioteut and imusiial exertian of it, raised the 
money he wantecL This, however, wasted so much tmte, that it 
was late in the season b^re his armv, under the doke of Snffolk, 
could take the ^dd. Bemg joinea by a oouidernble body <h 
iWiings, Sufdk maidied into Pioardy ; and Fianois, from his ex- 
trava^^t eagerness to recover the Mflamwe, luKvmg left that 
frontier almost nngnarded, he penetrated as fsir as Ihe banks of the 
river Oyse, within eleven lea^s of Paris, filliig that capital with 
oonstemation. Bat the amval of some troops deftached by the 
king, who was still at Lyons ; the aeture gallantry of the Frendi 
officers, who allowed the allies no respite night or day ; the ri^^omr 
of a most nnnatural season, tooether wii^ soifcity of provisK)BS. 
compelled Sof dk to retire ; sod La Tramoidlle, wno commanded 
in those parts, had the glory not oily of having checked the poo- 
^ss of a foimidaUe anny with a handful of men, bat of driving 
&em with ignominy out of the French temtories.^^ 

The emperor's attempts upon Btngandy and Guienne were not 
more fortimate, though m both these provinces ibcancis was equally 
ill prepared to resist them. The oonaoot and valonr of his g^ierab 
sin^^lied his want of foresight ; ihd Qermans, who made an irrantion 
into one of these provinces, and the dpauards, who attacked the 
other, were repulsd with gieat disgrace. 

!nms ended the year 1523, dnring which Esands's «ood fortmie 
and success had been^snch as gave all £niope a high idea of Ids 
power and resonroes. He had dncovered and disocokoeited a dni- 
^ous conspiracy, the author of which he had driven into exik 
almost without an attendant ; he had readied abortive all l^e 
schemes of the powerfal coutederacy formed against him ; he had 
^x^tected his dominions when attacked on tmee diffi^reiit sides; 
and, though his army in the Milanese had not made sndi progress 
as might have been expected from its superiority^ to 1^ enemy m 
nnmoer, he had reeovered, and still kept possession of, one-halt <^ 
that duchy. 

Q524] The ensuing year opened vrith evooEts more disastrous 
tol^ance. Fontarabia was lost by the oowanKbce gc treachery of 
its governor. In Italy, the aUies resolved on an early and viffopous 
dEbrt, in order to dii^ossess Bonnivet of that part of the Milanese 
which lies beycmd the Teasino. Gfemest, who, und^ the pontifi- 
cates of Leo and Adrini, had diaoovered an implacable enmibf to 
France, b€5gan now to view the power whidi the eoiperor was didlf 
acquiring m Italy with so mnch jealonsy, thathe refused to accede^ 
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as his predecessors liad done, to the leag:ae against Francis, and. 
for^timg private passions and animosities, labonred with the zeal 
which became his diaraoter, to bring about a reconciliation among 
the contending parties. But all his endeavours were ineffectual i a 
numerous army, to which each of the allies furnished their contm- 
gent of troops, was assembled at Milan by the be^pnning of March, 
liannoy. viceroy of Naples, took the command of it upon Golonna's 
death, tnough the chief direction of militarv operations was com- 
mitted to Bourbon and the Marquis de rescara^ the latter the 
ablest and most enterprising of the imperial geneitds ; the former 
inspired by his resentment with new activity and invention, and 
acquainted so thoroughlv with the characters of the French com- 
manders, the ffenius of their troops, and the strength as well as 
weakness of tneir armies, as to be of infinite service to the party 
which he had joined. But all these advantages were nearly lost 
through the emperor's inability to raise monev sufficient for ex- 
ecuting the various and extensive plans which he had formed. 
Wh^ms troops were commanded to march, they mutinied against 
their leaders, demanding the pay which was due to them for some 
months ; ana, disregarding both the menaces and entreaties of their 
officers, threatened to pillage the city of Milan, if they did not in- 
stantly receive satisfaction. Out of this difficulty the generals of 
the allies were extricated bv Morone, who prevailing on his coun- 
trymen, over whom his innuence was prooidous, to advance the 
sum that was reqpisite, the army took the field.^^ 

Bonnivet was aestitute of troops to oppose this army, and still 
more of the talents which could render him an equal match for its 
leaders. After various movements and encounters, described with 
great accuracy by the contemporary historians, a detail of which 
would now be equally uninteresting and uninstructive, he was 
forced to abandon the strong camp in which he had entrenched him- 
self at Bisi^rassa. Soon after, partly by his own misconduct, partly 
by the activity of the enemy, who harassed and ruined his army by 
continual skinnishes, while they carefully declined a battle, wnicK 
he often offered themj and partly by the caprice of 6,000 Swiss, 
who refiised to join his army, though within a da/s march of it ; 
he was reduced to the necessity of attempting a retreat into France 
through the valley of Aost. Just as he arrived on the banks of the 
Sessia. and began to pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara ap- 
peared with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked his rear with 
great fury. At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while 
exerting himself with much valour, was wounded so dangerously 
that he was obliged to ouit the fiela; and the conduct of the rear 
was committed to the ChevaHer Bayard, who, though so much a 
strangfcr to the arts of a court, that he never rose to the chief com- 
mand^ was always called, in times of real danger, to the post of 
greatest difficulty and importance. He put himself at the head of 

^ Gnic Ub. xv. p. 267. Capella, 190. 
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the men-at-anns. and animating them by his presence and example 
to sustain the whole shock of the enem/s troops, he gained tune 
for the rest of his countrymen to make good their retreat. But in 
this service he received a wound which he immediately perceived 
to be mortal, and being unable to continue any longer on horseback, 
he ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, with his 
face towards the enemy ; then fixing his eyes on the ffuard of his 
sword, which he held up instead of a cross, he addressed his prayers 
to God, and in this posture, which became his character both as a 
soldier and as a Christian, he calmbr awaited the approach of death. 
Bourbon, who led the foremost of the enemy's troops, found him 
in this situation, and exi>ressed resret and pity at the sight. 
" Pity not me," cried the mgh-spirited chevalier ; * I die as a man 
of honour ought, in the discharge of my duty: they indeed are 
objects of pity who fight against their kin^, their counliy, and 
their oath.'* The Marquis de Pescara^ passinff soon after, mani- 
fested his admiration of Bayard's virtues, as well as his sorrow for 
his fate, with the generosit;^ of a gallant enemy ; and, finding that 
he could not be removed with safety from that spot, ordered a tent 
to be pitched there, and appointed proper persons to attend him. 
He died, notwithstanding their care, as his ancestors for several 
generations had done, in the field oi battle. Pescara ordered his 
Body to be embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and such was the 
respect paid to military merit in that agje, that the duke of Savoy 
commanded it to be received with rovarhonours in all the cities of 
Ms dominions : in Dauphin^, Bayani's native country, the people 
of all ranks came out in a solemn procession to meet it.*' 

Bonnivet led back the shattered remains of his army into Prance ; 
and in one short campaign Prancis was stripped of all he had pos- 
sessed in Italy, and left without one ally in that country. 

While the war, kindled by the emulation of Charles and Prancis, 
spread over so many countries of Europe, Germany enjoyed a pro- 
found tranquillity, extremely favourable to the reformation, which 
continued to make progress daily. During Luther's confinement 
in his retreat at Wartburg. Carlostadius, one of his disciples, 
animated with the same zeal, but possessed of less prudence and 
moderation than his master, began to propa^te wild and dangerous 
opinions, chiefly amon^ the lower people. TEncouraged by his ex- 
hortations, they rose m several villages of Saxony, broke into the 
churches with tumultuary violence, and threw down and destroyed 
the images with which they were adorned. Those irregular and 
outrageous proceedings were so repugnant to aU the elector's 
cautious maxims, that, if they had not received a timely check, they 
could hardly have failed of alienating from the reformers a prince, 
no less jealous of his own authority, than afraid of giving offence to 
the emperor, and other patrons ot the ancient opinions. [1522.] 

<» Bellefor. Epistr. p. 73. M^m. de Bellay, p. 75, (Euv. de Brant torn, vl 
p. 108, &c. Pasquier, Rechercbes, p. 526. 
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Luther. semsiU* of tbe danger^ iminediaielT q[tiitted his retreat, 
withoat waiting tor Frederic's permissioii, ana returned to Wittem- 
berg. Happily for the reformation, the yeneration for his person 
anaaathonij was still so great, that his appearance alone snp- 
nressed that ^drit of extrayaffanoe which began to sdze his ^arty. 
Carlostadlus and his fanatical foUowers. stmck dumb by his re- 
bokes, submitted at onee, and declared that they heard theyoiee of 
an angel, not of a man.^ 

Beiore Luth^ left his retreat he had begun to translate the 
Bible into the German tonfftie^ '^ undertaking of no less difficulty 
thtti imnortanoe, of whkh he was extremely fond, and for which he 
— B well qualified. He had a ccnnpetent knowledge oi the original 
rua^s ; a thorough acquaintance with the stjie and sentiments 
._ he mi^ired writ^ ; and though his compositions in Latin were 
rude and barbarous, he was reckoned a ^reat master of the purity of 
his moth^ tongue, and could express himself witii all the elegance 
of which it is cf^aole. By his own ass^uous am>Ucation, together 
with the assistance oi Melanothonand seyeral other of his disciples, ^ 
he finished part of the New Testament in the year 1522 ; and the 
publication of it proyedmore fatal to the church of Borne thanthiut 
<^ all his own works. It was read with wonderful ayidity and 
attention by perscxis of eyery rai^ They were astonished at dis- 
ooyerin^ how contrary the preeepts of the author of our reli^on 
are tothe inyentions of those priests who pretended to be his yice^ 
eerents ; and haying now in their hand the role c^ faith, they 
flxouffht tiiemselyes qualified, by applying it, to judge of the estab- 
lishea opinions, and to pronounce when they were conformable to 
the standard, or when they departed from it. The great adyantages 
arising from Luther's translaticm of the Bible encouraged the adyo- 
cates for reformation, in the other countries of Europe, to imitate 
his example, and to publish yersions of the Scriptures in their 
respectiye lan^^uages. 

About this tune, Nuremberg. IVankfort, Hamburgh, and seyeral 
other free cities in Germany, ot the first rank, openly embraced the 
reformed reUMon, and by the authority of their magistrates abolished 
the mass, ana the other superstitious rites of popery.^* The elector 
of Braimenbur^ the dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and 
prince of AnhaKj[)ecame ayowcd patrons of Luther's opinions, and 
countenanced the {teaching of tiiiem amonfir their sul^ects. 

The court of Borne behda this growing defection with great con- 
cern ; and Adrian's first care, affcer his arriyal in Italy, had been to 
delibeiate with the cardinals concerning the proper means of 

E" ' ig a stop to it. He was profoundly skilled m scholastic thep- 
and haying bewi early celebrated on that account, he still 
ed such an excessiye admiration of the sci^ce to which he 
was first indebted for his reputation and success in life, that he 

M Sleid. Hist 61. Seckend. 195. 

«» Seckend. 241. Cbytrsi Contin. Erantzii, 208. 
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considered Lniiier's nTcetives minst tiie sdbooimen, particBlasly 
Thomas Aqumosy as little less thm blasphemy:. All tne tenets of 
that doctor appeared to him so dear aaod ine&agahle, that he sim- 
pofied eyerv person who called in qoestion or contxadioted them, to 
be either bnnded by ignorance, or to be aeting in exposition to t^ 
conviction of his own mind. Of course, no pope was ever more 
bigoted (X inflexible with regard to points of doctrine than Adrian ; 
he not only maintained them as Leo had don^ because they were 
aoicient, or beoaose it was dangerons for the drnrch to allow of in- 
novations, but he aoOkered to them wikh the zeal of a thedogiaB, 
aoid with the tenaekm^iess of a disputant. At the same timet, his 
own manners bdng extremely simpe^ and miinfeeted with any of 
the vices which reigned in the conrt of Eome, he was as sensiUe of 
its comrptions as the reformers themselvei^ and viewed them with 
no less indignatkm. The brief which he addressed to the diet of 
the empire assemlded at Nuremberg, and the insfamctions which he 
gave Cheregato, the nnncio whom he sent thither, were framed 
agreeably to these views. On the one hand, he condemned Luther's 
opinions wil^ more asperity and rancour of expression than Leo 
lukd ever used; he severely censured the princes of Germany for 
suffering him to spread his pemidous tenets, hj their neglecting^to 
execute the edict of the diet at Worms, and required them, if 
Luther did not instantly retract his errors, to destroy him witii 
ftre as a gangrened and incurable member, in like manner as Dathau 
and AbirsHu had been cut off by Moses, Ananias and Sapphsra 
by the apostles, and John Huss and Jerome of Prague by their aoa- 
cestors.^ On the other hand, he, with great caiicbar, and in the 
most explicit terms, acknowledj^d the eontiptioDs of the Ecmiaii 
coturt to be the source from whidi had flowed most of the evils that 
the diurch now fdt or dreaded ; he promised to ^nrt all his autho- 
rity towards reforming these abuses, with as muck despatch as the 
nature and inveteracy of the disorders would admit : and he re- 
quested of them to give him their advice with regnrd. to the most 
^ectual meams of suppresimig thatnew heresy which had i^nrung up 
am<mgthem.^ 

The members of the diet, after praisiag^ ^e pope's pious and 
kmdalde intentions, excused themsdves for not executing the edict 
c^ Worms, by alleging that the prodigious inoreaee of Luther's fd- 
lowers, as well as the aversion to i& eovrt of Borne among their 
cybher subjects on account of its innumeraibk exactions, rendered 
sudi an attempt not only dangerous, but impossible. Thej affirmed 
i^at the grievances of Qermany, which did not arise from unagioary 
injuries, but from impositions no less real than intolerable, as has 
holiness would learn from a catalogue of them which they intended 
to la^r b^ore him^ called now for some new and efficacious remedy; 
and, in their opmion, the only remedy adeouate to the disease, or 
which afforded them any hopes of seeing ibe diurdi restored to 

«• Fascic. Ber. expet et ftigjend. p. 842. *^ Dad. p. W6. 
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soundness and vi^nr, was a general conned. Sach a oonncil^ 
therefore, they advised him, afl«r obtaming the emperor's consent, 
to assemble, without delay, in one of the great cities of Germany, 
that all who had right to be present might deliberate with freedom, 
and propose their opinions with such boldness as the dangerous 
situation of religion at this junction requked.^ 

The nuncio, more artfal than his master, and better acquainted 
with the nolitical views and interests of the Boman court, was star- 
tled at the proposition of a coundl, and easily foresaw how dan- 
gerous such an assembly might prove, at a time when many openly 
denied the paj>al authority, and the reverence and submission 
yielded to it visibly declined among alL For that reason, he em- 
ployed his utmost address in order to prevail on the members of 
the diet to proceed themselves with greater severity against the 
Lutheran heresy, and to relinquish their proposal concerning a 
general council to be held in Germany. They, perceiving the 
nuncio to be more solicitous about the interests of the Eoman 
court, than the tranquillity of the empire, or purity of the church, 
remamed inflexible, and continued to prepare the catalogue of 
their ^evances to oe presented to the pope.^ The nuncio, that 
he might not be the bearer of a remonstrance so disagreeable to 
his court, left Nuremberg abruptly, without taking leave of the 
diet." 

The secular princes accordingly, for the ecclesiastics, although 
they gave no opposition, did not think it decent to join with them, 
drew up the list (so famous in the German annab) of a hundred 
grievances, which the empire imputed to the iniquitous dominion 
of the papal see. This list contained grievances much of the same 
nature with that prepared imder the reign of MaxiTnih'an. It 
would be tedious to enumerate each of them; they complained of 
the sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, and indul^nces ; 
of the expense arising from the lawsuits carried by appeal to Kome ; 
of the innumerable abuses occasioned by reservations, commendams, 
and annates ; of the exemption from civil jurisdiction which the 
clergy had obtained ; of the arts by which they brought all secular 
causes under the cognisance of the ecclesiastical judges ; of the in- 
decent and profligate lives which not a few of the clergy led ; and 
of various other particulars, many of which have already been men- 
tioned among the circumstances that contributed to the favourable 
reception, or to the quick prepress, of Luther's doctrines. Li the 
end they concluded, that if the holy see did not speedily deliver 
them m)m these intolerable burdens, they had aetermined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ the power and authority 
with which God had eniarusted them in order to procure relief.*' 

[1523.] Instead of such severities against Luther and his fol- 
lowers as the nuncio had recommended, the recess, or edict of the diet, 
contained only a general injunction to all ranks of men to wait with 

«• Fascic. Ber. ezpet et fugiend. p. 346. 

« Ibid. p. 849. »• Ibid. p. 876. " Ibid. p. 364. 
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]^tience for the determinations of the council which was to be 
assembled, and in the meantime not to publish any new opinions 
contrary to the established doctrines of the church; together with 
an admonition to all preachers to abstain from matters of contro- 
versy in their discourses to the people, and to confine themselves 
to the plain and instructive truths oi religion." 

Ihe reformers derived great advantage firom the transactions of 
this diet, as they afforded them the fullest and most authentic evi- 
dence that gross corruptions prevailed in the court of Some, and 
that the empire was loaded by the clergy with insupportable 
burdens. With reffard to the former, they had now the i^timony 
of the pope himself that their invectives and accusations were not 
malicious or ill founded. As to the latter, the representatives of 
the Germanic bod^ in an assembly where tne patrons of the new 
opinions were far from being the most numerous or powerftd, had 
pointed out as the chief grievances of the empire those very prac- 
tices of the Bomish church against which Lutner and his disciples 
were accustomed to declaim. Accordingly, in all their controversial 
writings after this period, they often appealed to Adrian's declara- 
tion, and to the hundred grievances^ m confirmation of whatever 
thev advanced concerning the dissolute manners, or insatiable 
amoition and rapaciousness. of the papal court. 

At Eome. Adrian's conduct was considered as a proof of the 
most cMLdisn simplicity and imprudence. Men trained up amidst 
the artifices and corruptions of the papal court, and accustomed to 
judge of actions not by what was just, but by what was useful, 
were astonished at a pontiff, who, departing from the wise maxims 
of his predecessors, acknowledged disorders which he ought to 
have concealed ; and, f or^tting his own dignity, asked advice of 
those to whom he was entitled to prescribe. By such an excess of 
impolitic sinceritv, they were afraid that, instead of reclaiming the 
enemies of the church, he would render them more presumptuous, 
and, instead of extinguishing heresy, would weaken the foundations 
of the papal power, or stop the cmef sources from which wealth 
flowed into the church." rot this reason, the cardinals and other 
ecclesiastics of greatest eminence in the papal court, industriously 
opposed all his schemes of reformation, and oy throwing objections 
and difficulties in his wajr, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the 
execution of them. Adrian, amazed, on the one han(L at the ob- 
stinacy of the Lutherans, disgusted, on the other, with the manners 
and maxims of the Italians, and nnding himself unable to^ correct 
either the one or the other, often lamented his own situation, and 
often looked back with pleasure on that period of his life when he 
was only dean of Louvam, a more humble but happier station, in 
which httlewas expected from him, and there was nothing to frus- 
trate his good intentions.^ 

" Faacic Ber. expet et fiigiend. 8i& 
u F. Paul, Hist of Coono. p. 28. Pallavio. Hist p. 5& 
^ JoYU Vit Adr. p. 118. 
VOL. I. B 
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CSement YII., liis soooessor^ exodled Adrian as nmch in tbe aris 
df govenoMDit ms ke was inlenoT to him in purity of life or ni^ 
nghtsfiss of Intootioa. He ww ndmftted not only with the sver- 
flaoQ whidi «U popes natunJly bear to a oonncOl, bat iwvin^ earned 
kaa «rwa «leotm br mens Tety uBoanonioal, he was xfraacfaf an 
assembly that might snl^eet it to a seratiny which it codd ust 
Btaad. B» ds^cmm&A, therefore, by every possible meaos. to 
ekde t^ demandsof I^Oermaas, both with re^eot to the caUing 
of a oonaciL and lefonnn^ abases in the proal ooirt, whidi the 
fBiAmess «aa inoapacc^ of Ms predeeessor Ind bitnigbt upon him. 
For this purpose oe made ohmce of cardinal Ounpe^o, an artfol 
man, often mtrvstoi by his predeoessors witii negotiadons of im- 
poitanoe, as fais nvncio to Uie diet of the eimpiie, assembled again 
at Nuremberg. 

Campemo, without takin|r any notice of what had passed in ihib 
kst mee^g, exhorted tiie diet, m a long disoourse. to eKeeute liiB 
edict of Worms with vigour, as the imfy effieetoal means of sfup- 
pressing Luther's doctrines. The diet, in letum, desired to knc^ 
the pc^'s intentions concerning ike council, and the redress of the 
hunor^ grievances. Tke fomer 1^ nuncio endeavoured to ebtde 
by general and -nsoiMaBing declarations of the pope's resolution to 
pursue such measures as would be for the greid;est Rood of tlie 
ohurdi. With regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the 
catalogue oi grievances readied Rcnooe, and, oi consequence, it had 
not been reafolarly laid before the present pope^ Oampcggio took 
advantage of this circumstance to ^decHne making any definitive 
answer to ikesm in Clement's name; though, at the same time, he 
observed tiiat l^ir catalogue of Apevances contained man^ parti- 
culars extremdy indecent aod unantdfol, and that the publishing it 
by their own aiffthority was highly disrespectful to the Roman see. 
In the end, he renewed his demand of their proceeding with vigonr 
against Lutiber and his adherents. But thou^ an ambassador &am 
the emperor, who was at that time very solicitous to gain the pope, 
warmly seconded the nuncio, with ma^ professions of his master's 
Beal for the hcmoiff and dignity of the papal «ee, tiie reotss of the 
diet was conceived in terms of almost the same import with the 
former, without enjoining any additiomd soferity against Luther 
and his paity." 

Before he left Germany, Cmnp^gio, in order to amuse and 
soothe the people, published certam art»^ £ar the amendment of 
some disorders and abuses which prevailed among the inferior 
elergy ; but this partial reformation, which fell so far short of the 
expectations of tbd Lutherans, and d the demands of the diet, gave 
no •satisfaction, and produced little effect. The mmdo, witti a 
oatitious hand, tenderly lopped a few branches ; the Germans aimed 
a deeper blow, and, by striking at the root, wished to ^xterminAte 
the evil.** 

&& Seckend. 286. Sleid. Hist. 66. ■« Secfaend. 392. 
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BOOK IV. 

YwwB of the Italian States respectii^ Charles and Franoia^-Xlhadflf kamSit» 
France withont Success — Francis invades the Milanese— ^e Itesieees Pavia 
•—NentraGly of tiie Pope— Francis attacks Naples— Hoirements oi the Im- 
perial CreDeralfr^-fiBtde <^ Paria — Francis t^en Prisonei>— Schemes of 
the Ec^^or— Pntteoe of Loaise the Begent — Gondnct of Henir VIIl., 
«nd of the Itafian Pow€9&— The £knperor*e rigerons Terms to FrMUiis*- 
Francis carried to Spaiiv— Heorj makes a TVeatf with the Begent Lonise 
—Intrigues of Morooe in Milan— He is betrayed by Pesisara— Treatment 
of Francis— Bonrbon made General aod Duke ef MuaiH— Trttity of Madrid 
— ^Liberation of Francis— Charles marries Isabella (^ PortQ|;al— Affidrs in 
<5ermany— Insurrections— Conduct of Lutiter— Prsssia wrested from the 
Teutonic Kni^ts — Measures of Francis upon reacting his Sangdom— A 
League against the Emperor — Preparations for War — The Coktnnas Maston 
.ef Borne— The Pope detached from the H0I7 League — Position of the Em- 
peror — Bourbon marches towards l^e Pope's Territories — Negotiations- 
Assault of Bome— fionrbon slain-^The City taken and plundered— The 
Pope a Prisoner— B^poerisj of the EmpeR»>— Socman invades Hungary — 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austriai becomes Eing of Hungaiy^-Progress of 
the Beformaticu. 

[152^] The espdaion of the Irench, hoik oat cf the ]^fflaiiese 
and the repnUie of Gtenoa, was considered by the Italians as the 
termination of the war between Charles and !Eranois ; and as they 
began inunediately to be apprehensive of tiie emparor, wiien they 
saw no power remaining in Italy capable either to control or op- 
pose him, they lonsed s^enfcly for the re-establishment of peace. 
Having procured tne restoration of Sforza to his paternal domini- 
ons, whidi had been tlieir chief motive for altering mto confederacy 
witn Charles, thev plainly discovered their intention to contribute 
BO longer towards mereasing the empercnr's snp^i(»ity over his 
rival, wnich was already become the object of thdr jealonsj. The 
pope especially, whose n^imzal timidity increased his suspicions of 
Charleses desijgns, endeavomred by his remonstsanoes to inspire Mm 
with moderation, and indine him to peaee. 

But the emperor, iat<a:kiated with sacoess, and urged on by 
his own ambition, no less than by Bourbon's desire of revenge, 
contemned Clement's admonitions, and declared his resolution dt 
ordering his army to pass the Alps, and to invade Provence, a part 
of his rival's dominions, wheoce, as he least cbeaded an attack, he 
w^ least prepared to resist it. His most experienced ministers 
dissuaded nim from undertaking such an enterprise with a feeble 
army and m ezhauBted treasury ; but hie relied so much on having 
b2 
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obtamed the'eononrrenoe of the king of England, and on the hopes 
which BonrboiL with the confidence and credulily natural to exiles, 
entertained of oeing joined by a numerous boay of his partisans 
as soon as the imperial troops should enter France, that he per- 
sisted obstinately m the measure. Henry undertook to furnish a 
hundred thousand ducats towards defraying the expense of the ex- 
pedition during the first month, and had it in his choice either to 
oontinue the payment of that sum monthly, or to invade Picardy 
before the end of Julv with an army capable of acting with vigour. 
The emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the same time with a 
considerable bocyr of men ; and if these enterprises proved success- 
ful, they agreed that Bourbon, besides the territories which he had 
lost, should be put in possession of Provence, with the title of 
\mg, and should do homage to Henry, as the lawnil king; of France, 
for nis new dominions. Of all theparts of this extensive but ex- 
travagant project, the iuvasion of Irovence wasthe only one which 
was executed. For, idthough Bourbon, with a scrupulous delicacy, 
altogether unexpected after the part which he had acted, positively 
refused to acloiowledge Henry's title to the crown of France, and 
thereby absolved him from any obligation to promote the enter- 
prise, Charles's eagerness to carry his own plan into execution did 
not in any degree abate. The army which he employed for that 
purpose amounted only to eighteen thousand men, xne cominand ot 
which was given to the marquis de Pescara, with instructions to 
ay the greatest deference to Bourbon's advice in all his opera- 
ions. Pescara passed the Alps without opposition, and, entering 
Provence, laid siege to Marseilles. Bourbon had advised him ra- 
ther to march towards Lyons, in the neighbourhood of which city 
his territories were situated, and where, of course, his influence 
was most extensive ; but the emperor was so desirous to get pos- 
session of a port, which would at all times secure him an easy 
entrance into France, that, by his authority, he overruled the con- 
stable's opudon. ana directed Pescara to make the reduction of 
Marseilles his chief object.^ 

Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to prevent this attempt, 
took the most proper precautions to defeat it. He laid waste the 
adjacent country, iu order to render it more difficult for the 
enemy to subsist their army ; he razed the suburbs of the cit^, 
strengthened its fortifications, and threw iuto it a numerous garri- 
son, under the command of brave and experienced officers. To 
these, nine thousand of the citizens, whom their dread of the Span- 
ish yoke inspired with contempt of danger, joined themselves ; by 
their united courage and industry, au the efforts of Pescara's 
military sldlL and of Bourbon's activity and revenge, were rendered 
abortive. Irancis, meanwhile, had leisure to assemble a powerful 
army under the walls of Avignon, and no sooner began to advance 
towards Marseilles, than the imperial troops, exhausted by the 

1 Goic lib. XY. p. 273, &c Mtfm. de Bellay, p. 80. 
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fatigues of a siege which had lasted forty days, weakened by dis- 
eases, and almost destitute of provisions, retired with precipitation 
towards Italy.' 

If, duriQg_ these operations of the army in Provence, either 
Charles or Henry haa attacked France in tne manner which they 
had projected, tnat kingdom must have been exposed to the most 
immment danger. But on this, as weU as on many other occasions, 
the emperor found that the extent of his revenues was not adequate 
to the greatness of his schemes, or the ardour of his ambition, and 
the want of money obliged him, though with much reluctance, to 
circumscribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. Henry, 
disgusted at Bourbon's refusing to recognise his right to the crown of 
France ; alarmed at the motions of the Scots, whom the solicitations 
of the French king had persuaded to march towards the borders of 
England ; and no longer incited by his minister, who was become 
extremely cool with regard to all the emperor's interests, took no 
measures to support an enterprise of wmch, as of all new under- 
takings, he had rJeen at first excessively fond.* 

If the king of France had been satisfied with having delivered 
his subjects irom this formidable invasion; if he had thought it 
enough to show all Europe the facility with which the internal 
strength of his dominions enabled him to resist the invasions of a 
foreign enemy, even when seconded by the abilities and powerful 
efforts of a rebellious subiect, the campaign, notwithstanding the 
loss of the Milanese, woula have been far from ending ingloriously. 
But Francis, animated with courage more becoming a soldier than 
a general, pushed on by ambition, enterprising rather than oon- 
siderate. and too apt to be elated with success, was fond of every 
undertaking that seemed bold and adventurous. Such an under- 
taking, the situation of his affairs at that juncture naturally pre- 
sented to his view. He had under his command one of the most 
powerful and best-appointed armies France had ever brought into 
the field, which he could not think of disbanding without having 
employed it in any active service. The imperial troops had been 
obliged to retire, ahnost ruined by hard duty, and disheartened with 
iU success ; the Milanese had been left altogether without defence ; 
it was not impossible to reach that country before Pescara, with 
his shattered forces, could arrive there ; or, if fear should add speed 
to their retreat, they were in no condition to make head against his 
fresh and numerous troops ; and Milan would now, as in former in- 
stances^ submit, without resistance, to a bold invader. These con- 
siderations, which were not destitute of plausibility, appeared to 
his sanguine temper to be of the utmost weight. In vam did his 
wisest ministers and generals represent to him the danger of taking 
the field, at a season so far advanced, with an army composed 
chiefly oi Swiss and Germans^ to whose caprices he would be sub- 

« Guks. Kb. XT. p. 277. UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. P. 98. 
< Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, Append. No. 70, 71, 72. 
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JMt in all hi» opeEatioiiB^ and on wliose fidelitj ios safstT* must 
absohitely depeoo. In Tarn did Louise of Saxony adrance by hasfej 
journeys towards Provence^ that she might exeft all her authority 
m fe8"a<^^"g hfir son from sihch a rash entecprbe. Erancts (£sre- 
gaided the remonstranees of hia sni^eots; and iAaJt he mi^ sa^e 
himself itiQ paia of aa iaterview with his mother, whose oonmscis 
he had determined to rejeet, he befl^aa has nuurdi before her aarriTal, 
appointing her. howe^ei; by way (3 atoBement for that negleet, to 
be regent of the kingdom dnriiup his abseuoe. Bamuret, by his 
persuasions. c(»tribiited not a little to oonfinn iVancis in this re- 
solution. That fa¥Ourite» who strongly resembled his master in aU 
the defectLve part« of his ekaractec, was led, by his natural impe- 
tuosity, wanmr to ap]|^rove of sudi an enb^npse; and bemg 
prompted besioea by lus impatience to visit a MOaofise lady, oc 
whom he had be^ dEseplv enamoured during his late expedition, he 
is said, by his flattering aascrij^tiona of her beauty and accom^ish- 
ments, to ha^e inspired iSsneis, who was extremdy susc^)tible of 
such passions, with an eq,ual desire oi seeing her> 

The Erendi passed the Alpsat Mount Gems ; aoid as their success 
depended on &£nat(^ the^ advaneed with the greatest di%enee. 
Pescara, who had been obliged to take a longer and more dimeult 
route by Monaco and Einal, was soon informed of their intention ; 
and being sensible that nothing but the i^esenoe of his troops 
could save the Milanese, macdaed with such raiiidity, that he 
reached Alva on the same day that the ibrencit aormy arrived at 
YerceHL Prancis^ ins^xiu^ted by BcmmTcfa error in. the fonner 
oampajgn, advanced directly towards Milan^ where the unexpected 
approach of an enemy so powerfol, oocasioaed such consternation 
ana disorder, that althooga Peseara entered tise dty with some o£ 
his best troops, he found that the deface of it could not be under- 
takoi with any urobability of success ; and» having thrown a ganisOB 
into the citaaelC retired throi^ oae gate^ while the Prenc^ were 
admitted at another.' 

These brisk motLons of the Preneh momroh disconserted aU the 
schexnes of defence \Fhich the imperialists had formed. Never, 
indee(^ did g^ierals attempt to oppoee a formidahTe invasion under 
such circum^;ance& of disadvantage. Though. Charles possessed 
dominions more extensive thaa any other pmee in Eurojpe, and 
ha^ at this iame, na other army but that which was employed in 
Lcmibardy, whicK did not amount to sixteen, thousand meoai, has 
prerogative in all his different states was so Hmited, and his sub- 
j^tsy without whose eoitseaat he eould raise no taxes^ discovered 
such unwillingness to burden themadves witknew or extraoidmary 
unposifcions^ Siot even tins small ho^ o£ tcoq^ was in want oi 
ptay, of ammuBiti(aL of provisions, and of chithing. In such a 
situatiaiv it xe%aim. ^ the vnadomci Lmdo^ i^ istr^dity oi 

* (Ew. de Brant torn. vL p. 958. 

B l^m. dv.BeUay, p. 81. Mclih. xr. p. 27B. 



PleBcara> and the inplaeabio resentaient of Bomzbm^ to pMtarrt 
them from sinking under despair, aoiid to inqure tkeia wikk resohi- 
tion to attempt, or sagacity to dificorer, whad was essential to their 
s^etj. To the efforts of th^ ffenius. and the aetmtr of thdr zeal, 
the eraperodr iras mofe ifidebtca fat the pireaervatiozi of hia Italian 
dominions than to his own power. Liumop: hr mortgaging tho 
rereBTies of Naples, prooaared some money, wwca was immediately 
applied towairds prondmr the aormy with whatever was most neces- 
sary.^ Pescara^ who was oeloyed and almost adored by the S|>aaish 
troops, exhorted them to show ike world, by their oiga^mg to 
senre the emperor in that dangerons exigency withonit m^udn^ any 
immediate demand of "pay, thi^ they were animated with sentiments 
oi honour Tenr different from those of mereeiUHry soldiers; to which 
proposition that gallaat bodr of men, with aa nnexavgpled geoiB- 
rositr, gave their consent.^ Bonrbon, haring raised a oonsiderable 
snm by pawning his jewds, set out for Germany, where his inftoience 
was great, that by his piesmce he might haisten the levying of 
troops for the imperial senioe.* 

Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the aaperor's gen^aJs time to 
derive advai^age from all these operations. Inst^ of pursuing 
the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable post^ 
which Pescara had resolved to abandon on the approach of the 
Rench, he, in compliance with the opinion of Bonnivet, though 
contrary to that of nis other generals, laid siege to Pavia on the 
Tessino ; a town, indeed, of ^eat importance, the possession ol 
which would have evened to hun all the fertile country lying on the 
banks of that river. But the fortifications of the place were strong ; 
it was dangerous to undertake a difficult siege at so late a seas(m; 
said the imperial generals, sensible of its consequence, had thrown 
into the town a garriscm composed of six thousand veterans under 
the command ix Antonio de Leyva> an officer of high rank ; of 
great experience ; of a patient but enterprising courage ; fertile in 
resources ; ambitious ol distinguishing nimself; and capaMe. for 
that reason, as well as from his hacring been long accustomed botii 
to obey ana to command, of suffering or performing anythmg in 
order to procure success. 

IVancis prosecuted the siege with obstinacy equal to the raAn^ 
with which he had undertaken it. During three mooths,. everj^. 
thinff known to the engineers of ihai age, or that oould be effoded 
by the valour of his troops,* was attempted in order to reduce tibd 
puice, while Lamnoy and Pescara, unaUeto obstruot his operaiti(»i8» 
were obliged to remain in such an knominious state of inaction^ 
timt a pasquinade was published at Acne, offerm^ a reward to any 
person who could find ^e impmal anny, lost in ikft maaih oi 

« Guic. lib. XV. p. 280. 

T Jovii, Vit. Davili, lib. xv.p. 886. Sandov. voL I p. 621. UUoa, Tite 
diCarloy.p.94,&e. TidadfilBrnpendor Cack>sV.poryeiayZaiiiga,p.86. 
• M^m. de Bellay, p. 83. 
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October in the mountains between France and Lombardy, and 
which had not been heard of since that time.' 

LcTva^ well acquainted with the difficulties under which his 
countrymen labourecL and the impossibilit]^ of their facing, in the 
field, such a powerful arm^ as formed the siege of Pavia, jlaced Ms 
only hopes of safety in his own vigilance and valour. The efforts 
of both were extraordinary, and in proportion to the importance of 
the place with the defence of which he was intrusted. He inter- 
rupted the approaches of the ^French by frequent and furious 
sallies. Behind the breaches made by their artillery, he erected 
new works, which appeared to be scarcely inferior in strength to 
the original fortifications. He repulsed the besiegers in all their 
assaults ; and, by his own example, brought not only the garrison, 
but the inhabitants, to bear the most severe fatigues, and to 
encounter the greatest dansers^ witiiout murmuring. The rigour 
of the season conspired with his endeavours in retarding the pro- 
gress of the French. Francis, attempting to become master oithe 
town, by diverting the course of the Tessino, which is its chief de- 
fence on one side, a sudden inundation of the river destroyed, in 
one day, the labour of manjr weeks, and swept away all the 
mounds which his army had raised with infinite toil, as well as at 
great expense.^ 

Notwithstanding the slow progress of the besiegers, and the 
glorv which Leyva acquired oy nis gallant defence, it was not 
doubted but that the town would, at last, be obliged to surrender. 
The pope, who already considered the French arms as superior in 
Italy, became impatient to disengage himself from his connexions 
with the emperor, of whose desi^ he was extremely jealous, and 
to enter into terms of friendship with Francis. A'j Clement's 
timid and cautious temper rendered him incapable of following the 
bold plan which Leo had formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke 
of both the rivals, he returned to the more obvious and practicable 
scheme of employing the power of the one to balance and to re- 
strain that of the other. For this reason, he did not dissemble his 
satisfaction at seeing the French king recover Milan, as he hoped 
that the dread of such a neighbour would be some check upon the 
emperor's ambition, which no power in Italy was now able to 
control. He laboured hard to oring about a peace that would 
secure Francis in the possession of his new conquests ; and, as 
Charles, who was always inflexible in the prosecution of his 
schemes, rejected the proposition with disdain, and with bitter 
exclamations i^o^ainst the pope, by whose persuasions, while Car- 
dinal de Medid, he had been induced to invade the Milanese, de- 
ment immediately concluded a treaty of neutrality with the king of 
France, in which the republic of Florence was included." 

» Sandov. i. p. 698. 

w Guic. lib. XV. p. 280. Unoa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 96 
" Guic. Ub. XV. pp. 282, 285 
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Francis haying, hy ibis transaction, deprived the emperor of his 
two most powemd allies, and, at the same time, having seemed a 
passage for his own troops through their territories, formed a 
scheme of attacking the kingdom of Naples, hoping either to 
overrun that country, which was left altogether without defence, 
or that, at least, such an unexpected in\rasion would oblige the 
viceroy to recal part of the imperial army out of the Milanese, For 
this purpose, he ordered six thousand men to march under the 
coinmand of John Stuart, duke of Albanv. But Pescara^ fore- 
seeing that the efTect of this diversion would depend entirely upon 
the operations of the armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lannoy to 
disregard Albany's motions, ^^ and to bend his whole force against 
the nug himsen; so that Francis not only weakened his army 
very unseasonably by this great detachment, but incurred the re- 
proach of engaging too rashly in chimerical and extravagant 
projects. 

[1525.] Bj this time the garrison of Pavia was reduced to ex- 
tremity; their ammunition and provisions began to fail ; the Ger- 
mans, of whom it was principally composed, having received no 
pay for seven months,^' threatened to deliver the town into the 
enemy's hands, and could hardly be restrained from mutiny by all 
Leyva*s address and authority. The imperial generals^ who were 
no strangers to his situation, saw the necessity of marching without 
loss of time to his relief. This they had now in their power : 
twelve thousand Germans, whom the zeal and activity of Bourbon 
taught to move with unusual rapidity, had entered Lombardy under 
his command, and rendered the imperial army nearly equal to that 
of the French, greatly diminished by the absence of the body under 
Albany, as well as by the fati^es of the siege, and the rigour of 
the season. But the more their troops increased in number, the 
more sensibly did the imperialists feel the distress arising from want 
of money. Far from having funds for paying a powerful army, 
they had scarcely what was sufficient for defraying the charges ot 
conducting their artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and 

§ revisions. The abilities of the generals, however, supplied every 
efect. By their own example, as well as by magnificent promises 
in the name of the emperor, they prevailed on the troops of all the 
different nations whidi composed their army to take the field 
without pay: they encaged to lead them Erectly towards the 
enemy; and nattered them with the certain prospect of victory 
which would at once enrich them with such roval spoils as would 
be an ample reward for all their services. The soldiers, sensible 
that, by quitting the army, they would forfeit the great arrears due 
to them, and eager to get possession of the promised treasures, 
demanded a battle with all the impatience of adventurers who fight 
only for plunder." 

« Guic. Kb. XV. p. 285. " Gold. PoKt Imperial, p. 875. 

M Eiyci Penteaoi Hist Cisalpina, ap. Gnevii Thes. Antiquit. ItaL m. pp. 
1170, 1179. 
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Tbo imperial gencnfak wii^Mui soihxisig UlaB aankMS* of tbeir 
kocms to eool, adTaneea ismedMeljr towards the FewqIi ouBf . 
On m first intelligence of their approRch, IVanois ealled a cobboI 
of war, to deliberate wlmt course he ought to take. All his offieen 
of ffeatest experienoe were nnaDmous in adiisiBg' him to retzre^ 
and to dedme a battib witli an eaemy who courted it froot despair; 
The imperialistic i^ey obearred. woold either be obliged m a 
few weMs tx> diMDand an armf, whieh they were unable to pay, and 
whaeh lAu&j kept toge^^er onlr by the hope ol phmder, .or tiba 
addiers. esraeed at tiie noi^pa^ormance oi the progdses to 
whidi tney had trusted, would nse in some fuions mntiny, which 
would allow their generals to iMak of nothing^ hst their owb 
safety : that meanwhile, he might encamp in some strong poirt. 
and w&itinr in MEkfety the amral of &esh tioc^ from iFranee ana 
Sw^Eerknd, m^ht, beD»e the end of springy take possession of all 
the Milanese without dan^r or bloodshed. But m oppoditioa to 
them, BomwnL whose destin^r it was to give counsels &tal to 
France during tne whme campai^ represented the ignominy that 
it would reflect on their soverdgn, if he should abaikdon a siege 
winch he had prosecuted so long, or turn his bade before an enemy^ 
to whom he was still sup^or in number ; ai^ insisted cm tho 
necessity of fighting the imperialists rather than rdiinqnish an un* 
dertaking, on the success ol which the kmg^s fnture fame depended. 
Unfortu^tely, Francis's notions of honour were delicate to an 
excess that bor&red on what was romantic. Harmg often said 
that he would ts^e Payia or perish in the attempt, ne tboua^ 
himself bound not to dg^ fraon that lesdhiyon; and rather ttoa 
expose himself to the sSghtest imputation, he ehose to forego aU 
the adyanta^ which w^re the certain oensequ«iLoes of a retreat^ 
and determmed to wait for the imperialists before the walls ol 
Pavia.** 

The imj^rial generab found the French so strongly entrendied, 
that, notwithstandinr the powerfitl motives whddi mrged them on, 
they hesitated long Before they ventured to attadc them ; bod at 
last the necessities of lite besieged, and the murmurs of their own 
soldien^ obliged them to put ererytiiinr to hazand. Never did 
semies engage with greater ardour, or with a higher 09pim<m of the 
in^rtance of the bat^ wladi they were goin^rto ^it ; never were 
troops more strongly animated with emiuatioB, national antipathy, 
mutual resentment, and all the passions whidi ini^pire obstinate 
brsrery. On the one hand, a gallant jroung mooan^ seconded by a 
gcmerous nobo^, and followed by subjects to whose natural inqaetii^ 
osity indignation at the opposition which ijiey had encountered added 
new force, contended for victory and honour. On the other side, 
troops more eoBM)letely discipfiiied, and conducted by generate- oi 
creater abilities, fought from necessity, with courage heibtencd by 
despair. The impenalistsi, however^ were unaUe to resist the first 

" Guic lib. XV, p. 291. 
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dEcnts oi the Frearii Taknir, avi tiieir finnst btttalkma begsa to 
nve-way. But the fcniime of the da^ was cmickly domged. The 
Bwisg in the senioe of ItVanice, inimmnfai of fee reputation <rf " 
eonstry for fiMity and martial gkrj^ abgndoBea their post 
eowasQUy maimer. Lejva, irith his eaiTieoiL sallied oiit andatta 
tiie reas of the French, daring the heat of iheaotioD, witii sndifiiry 
as thiew it into eoitfiisioai; and Beseara^ faUmg on their cavahr 
wiik 1^ imp^nal horse, among whomhehMpniaenQ^ iu(«rmhi|^ 



a comnderiMble Bfimiber of ^anish fooL aimed inth i^ heayj 
mnsicets then in use, hroke mk foimidaHe bodjv by an mmsm 
method of attadc, against which they were ididfly miprovided. The 
rout heeame xmiveriial; and renstanoe ceased in ahnoet OTcnr part, 
bat where i^e king was inperson, who fought now, not for none <x 
yictoiy, bat for s&ty. Tnoogh wonndea in several places^ and 
thrown from his horse, whddi was kilM mnder Mm, Francis de- 
fended himself on foot with an heroioeoarage. Manyof hisbraTcst 
(^eers gathering round him, and endeavoaing to save his life at 
the exp^ise oi mir own, feu at his feet. Amour these was Boa- 
niyet, the aothor of this great cakmitr, who alone oiedimlamented. 
The king, exhansted wil£ fatigne, and searcdy eajpable of further 
resistance, was kft inmost alone, espoaed to the fory of some 
Spanish soldiers, strangers to his rank, and enraged at his obstinaey. 
At that moment came npPomperant, a 'Sreotk gtintkiman jbK^ had 
entered together wi^ Boorbon into the emperor's service, and 



> be;^echi»sl^ to summder toBonrboD, 1 
not far distant. Imminent as the danger was whi^ now snrroonded 
FraoMis, he rejected with indignation the tiMmghts of an action 
which woold have a£K»*ded s»(^ a matter of trhom^ to hb traitoo^^ 
snkgeet ; and caUin^ for Lannojr, who hamned tlewise to be near 
at hami gave op his sword to mm ; whi(£ he, kneeling to kiss the 
king's bsSod, received with profoond re^^ect; and takm^ his own 
8W«rd from his side, presented it to ham, saying, " that it did not 
beoome so great a monar^ to remiia disanned m tiiie presence of 
one of the emperor's sabjeets." ^' 

Ten thoosand m^ fell on thk day,— one of tiie most fotal !Fraaoe 
had efer seen. Among these were mainr noblemen of the highest 
distinction, who ^se ral^r to peii^ lian to tnnthdr backs with 
clii^K»oar. Not a lew were tak^ pneoncn, oi whom the most 
ilhishioas was Henry d'Albret, the mBfoctnote king of Navazre. 
A snail body of the lear-goird made its escape, under tiiecomtmanfl 
ei the doke oi Alen^on; l^e fe^de garrison 6[ Mflan, on the first 
news of l^e defeat, retired, without b^ng mprsned, by another road ; 
and in two weeks after t^e battle not a g ieiioh ma n Temsaned in 
itsly. 

" Guic. lib. XV. p. 292. (Env. de Brant. vL p. 866. M^m. de Bellay, p. 90 
Sandov. Hitt L p. 6;88, &c P. Mart Ep. 805, 810. BoMcUi, Lettere de 
Prindpi, ii p. 70. Ulloa, Vitia di Carlo V. p. 98. 
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Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the outward marks 
of honour due to his rank and character, guarded him with the ut- 
most attention. He was solicitous, not only to prevent anr possi- 
bility of his escaping, but afraid that his own troops mignt seize 
his person, and detam it as the best security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to provide against both these dangers, he 
conducted Francis, the day after the battle, to the strong castle of 
Fizzichitone, near GremomL committing him to the custody of Don 
Ferdinand Alarcon, general of the Spanish infantry, an officer of 
great bravery and of strict honour, but remarkable lor that severe 
and scrupulous vigilance which such a trust required. 

Francis, who formed a Judgment of the emperoi^s dispositions by 
his own, was extremely desirous that Charles should he informed 
of his situation^ fondly hoping that from his genero^y or sympathy 
he should obtain speedy rdid. The imperial generals were no less 
impatient to give their sovereign an early account of the decisive 
victorv which they had gained, and to receive his instructions with 
regard to their future conduct. As the most certain and expedi- 
tious method of conve^ng intelligence to Spain, at that season of 
the year, was by land. Francis gave the commendador Pennalosa. 
who was charged with Lannoy^ despatches, a passport to travel 
through France. 

Chajrles received the account of this signal and unexpected suc- 
cess that had crowned his arms with a moderation, which, if it had 
been real, would have done him more honour than the greatest 
victory. Without uttering one word expressive of exultation, or 
of intemperate joy, he retired immediately into his chapel, and, 
having spent an hour in offering up his thanksgiving to heaven^ 
returned!^ to the presence-chiunber, which by that time was filled 
with ffrandees and foreign ambassadors, assembled in order to con- 
gratulate him. He accepted of their compliments with a modest 
aej^rtment ; he lamented tbe misfortune of the captive king, as a 
striking example of the sad reverse of fortune to which the most 
powerml monarchs are subject ; he forbade any public rejoicings, as 
mdecent in a war carried on among Christians, reserving? them until 
he should obtain a victory equallv illustrious over the infidels ; and 
seemed to take pleasure mthe advanta^ which he had gained, only 
as it would prove the occasion of restoring peace to Chnstenaom.^^ 

Charles, however, had already begun to form schemes in his own 
mind, which little suited such external appearances. Ambition, not 
generosity, was the ruling passion in his mind; and the victory at 
r avia opened such new ana unbounded prospects of grati^dng it, 
as allured him with irresistible force ; but it Deins no easy matter 
to execute the vast designs which he meditated, he thought it 
necessary, while proper measures were taken for that purpose, to 
affect the greatest moderation, hoping under that veil to conceal 
his teal intentions from the other princes of Europe. 

» Sandov. Hist. L 611. Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. p. 110. 
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Meanwhile, Eranoe was filled with oonstemalion. The king him- 
self had early transmitted an account of tJie rout at Pavia, in a 
letter to his mother, delivered by Pennalosa^ which contained onlj 
these words : "Madam, all is lost, except onr honour/' The om- 
cers who had made their esca^, when they arrived from Italy, 
brought such a melancholy detail of purticularo as made all ranks 
of men sensibly feel the greatness and extent of the calamity. 
!EVance, without its sovereign, without money in her treasury, 
without an army, without generals to command it, and encom- 
passed on all sides by a victorious and active enemy, seemed to be 
on the very brink of destruction. But on that occasion the great 
abilities of Louise, the regent, saved the kingdom, which the vio- 
lence of her passions had more than once exposed to the greatest 
danger. Insliead of giving herself up to sudS lamentations as were 
natural to a woman so remarkable for her maternal tenderness, she 
discovered all the foresight, and exerted all the activity, of a con- 
summate politician. She assembled the nobles at Lyons, and ani- 
mate them, by her example no less than by her words, with such 
zeal in defence of their country as its present situation required. 
She collected the remains of the army which had served in Italy, 
ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears, and put them in a con- 
dition to take the field. She levied new troops, provided for the 
security of the frontiers, and raised sums sumcient for defraying 
these extraordinary expenses. Her chief care, however, was to 
appease the resentment, or to gain the friendship, of the king of 
!England; and from that quarter the first ray of comfort broke in 
upon the French. 

Though Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles or Francis, 
seldom followed any regular or concerted plan of policy, but was 
influenced chiefly by the caprice of temporary passions, such occur- 
rences often happened as recalled his attention to^i^urds that equal 
balance of power which it was necessary to keep between the two 
contending potentates, the preservaticm of which he always boasted 
to be his peculiar office. He had expected that his union with the 
emperor might afford him an opportunity of recovering some part 
of those territories in France which had belonged to his ancestors, 
and for the sake of such an acquisition he did not scruple to give 
his assistance towards raising Charles to a considerable pre-emi- 
nence above Francis. He haa never dreamt, however, of any event 
so decisive and so fatal as the victory at Pavia, which seemed not 
only to have broken, but to have annihilated, the power of one of 
the rivals ; so that the prospect of the sudden and entire revolution 
which this would occasion m the political system, filled him with 
the most disquieting apprehensions. He saw all Europe in danger 
of being overrun by an ambitious prince, to whose power there 
now remained no counterpoise ; and though he himself might at 
first be admitted, in quality of an ally, to some share in the spoils 
of the captive monarch, it was eas^ to discern that, with regsad to 
the manner of making the partition, as well as his security for 
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kmsmB poGeesam otv^ut^boMhovMMihiii^htmmattibBO' 
intely depend iqwniJie will cf a «QiiedaFate, to irnoee fones Ui 
own bon no proportioiL fie ms aessflde that if CSiaries weie 
pesmitted to «ad any ooaaidentMe part of foaioe to tbe fasi do- 
BumoDS c^ ^dndi he iraB abeady master, Iria neiglibasriiLOod would 
1)0 much man ibimidaUe to England tlMm ifiat of tiie ancient 
freneh kings ; wliife. aifc ilie same time, 1^ patiper balance on tlie 
ODHtiaent, to vrbddti lingland «ved both its saSety and impcvtanee^ 
wald be entirely lest Conoecn lor the skustion of the imhi»OT 
BX)Bttr(^oo4ipexaetedwidiUiesepotitieaiooiiBi4eiaiions; hisffalhuit 
behaivknir in the battle of Panda hadexoited a high degree of admi- 
f^cm, which ne^rar fails of aagmentmg symptebkj; and ECemy^ 
natnrally snsoeptil^ of generous sentiments, wis fond of Apjaear' 
mg as the dehvenr of a^nnqmshedenemyfiromasiateof ca|3xvity. 
Ifie passions of ^ fioglidi minister seoooded tiie indinations of 
the monarch. Wokej^ who had not foigoiten ihe disappoinitment 
of his hopes in twosaooessire 4MBcla)v«s, which he imputed chiefly 
to ike emptor, thong^ tins a proper opporteni^ of taking va> 
venge^ and Lonue, «o«xting the niradship of £ngland with su(^ 
flattermg snbmisBiois as wore no less agneable to the king than 
to the cardinal, Henry nave her secret assmanoee that he woold 
not knd his aid towiicb oppressing France, in its present heli^esa 
state, and obiisred her to promiBe Biat she would not consent to 
disntember the rmgdcim, eren in order to procure her son's Itberty.^ 
Bnt as Hemry's eonnexi<ms with iAie empcior made it neoessaiy 
to act in such n manner as to sare ai^pearanees, he ordeced poUic 
rejoicings to be made in his domlDions for the suooess of the im- 
perial arms; and as if he had been eager to seixe die present oppor- 
tunit^ of mining the !Frendi monarchy, he sent ambassadors to 
Madrid, to congratulate with Charles upon his yictery; to pnt him 
in min4 that he, as his $31j, encaged in one commGOi cause, was ex^ 
tided to partake in the fruits ot it : and to require tdiat, in compli- 
ance with tiie tenns of their confeqeraojr, he wonld invade Quienne 
with a powerful anay, in order to giye nim possession ai that pro- 
vince. At the same time, he offered to send the princess Mary 
into Spain or tiie Low Ooiin<aies, that she might be educated nndca: 
the emperor's directioD, until the oonoiusion of the marriage agreed 
on between them; and in return for that mark of his connaenoe, he 
insisted tluit Eranois should be deliyered to him in eonseqnenoe ci 
that article in the treaty of Bruges, wherry each of the contract- 
ing parties was bound to suinmaer all usurpers to hsm whose 
ri^ts they had invaded. It was impossible that Hemy could ex- 
pect that the emperor would list^i to these extravagant demands, 
which it was ndtiSer las interest nor in his power to grant. They 
appear evidently to have been made with no other intention than 
to fomi^ hhn with a deoent inretext for entering ii^ such engage- 
ments with Franee as the juncture required.'* 

uM^.cl^Belli7,p.94. Guiclib. zn. p. 818. Bnheit '» H^i^ert, p. 64 
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H yna among Hie Itift^m stileB, hoiw&mtj tint dw mtoty at 
V»nsk eccaaoned 1^ greAitest ahm and tenroc Tbst Umee of 
f^wet on wliieh l^tey rdied for their wdcfojoij, «id ivMck it had 
teea liie cofnstant ofajjeot of all thear segotiatiaM-aiifll le&unienta 
to mazntam, -ma destroyed in a moment. Thej vmoe en)QBed, by 
their situation, to feel the &Bt effects of that XBooostolkd aotho- 
lity -wMdi Chaoies had ao(|aii»d. Tkey obMrmd aMoip afnptams 
of It boundless amlnticni m that yovng jsrinoe, and wore amiaiUe 
that, as emperor, or kingof NapLes, he nqgitaot onlf fonndanier- 
OQS pretensions upon eadi of tkeir t^ritones, hot anght inFade 
them ^h great advan^tge. THief delibecated, tfa^oEose, wbh 
mnxk solieitade eoneeroing the meaas of raising sada. a iGroe as 
imfiM obstntet his progress f^ but their oonaidtatiQQs, eemdoeted 
^rith Httle union, and exeooted with less yi^ oar, had no effect. 
Oement, instead of parsning the measures whidi ae had ooneerted 
irith the Venetians for secoiing the liberty of Italy, was eo intimi- 
dated by Lannoy's threats, or overcome by his promisee, that he 
entered into a eepaiate treaty, bindiaag himself to advance a ocm- 
tsiderable snm to tne emBeror. in return for eertain emohimeisks, 
which he was to receive rcom nim. %e money was instantiy paid ; 
trot Charles affcCTwards refosed to ratify the treaty, and the pope 
remamed exposed at once to infomj and to ridicule; toliie former 
because he nad deserted the pubhe cause for his private interest; 
to the latter, because he Imd been a bs^ by tiiat unworthy 
action.^ 

How dishonouraUe soever Hie artifice might be which was em- 
ployed in order to defiraud the pope of this sum, it came very sea- 
eonJubly into the viceroy's hands, and put it in his power to extricate 
himself out of an imminent danger. Soon aft^er the defeat of the 
JPrench army, the German troops, which had defended Rivia with 
sneh meritorious courage and periseverance, growii^ insolent upon 



the fame that the^ had acquired, and impatient of relying any loi^ 
on fruitless promises, wit^ which they f ' ' 



/ had bectt «o often amused, 

rendered themsdves masters of the town, with a resolution to keep 
possession of it as a sectuity for l^e payment of their arFefH*s ; and 
nie rest of the army discovered a much sbonger inclination to assist, 
titan to punish the mutineers. By divid^ amongthem the money 
exacted from the pc^, Lannoy quieted t£e tom^tuous Germans ; 
but though this satisfied their present demands, he had so Httle 
prospect of being able to pay them or his other forces regularly for 
the future, and was und^ Boxik contiaaal iqspreheaxsions of their 
seizing the person of the captive king, that, not long after, he was 
obl%ed to dismiss tdl the G^mans and Italians in the imperial 
service.^ Thus, £rom a etrcumstanoe that now appears very sin 

^ Gnic. lib. svi. p. 300. RoscelH, Lettere «de' Pnne. iL pp. 74, 76, &c< 
flraoni Hist. Ub. i. c IL 

^ Gbbc. lib. zvL p. 305. Afoorooem HIstor. VeneL ap. Istodci delle Coee 
V«iw. r. 131, 136. 

22 GTiic. lib. xvl p. 302. 
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gvHsr, bat arising nabirally from the constitutioiLof most European 
govenunents in tne sixteenth centoj^, while Charles was suspected 
by all his neighbours of aiming at umyersal monarchy, and while he 
was really forming yast projects of this kind, his reyennes were so 
limited, that he could not keep on foot his yictorious army, though 
it did not exceed twenty-four thousand men. 

During these transactions, Charles, whose pretensions to modera- 
tion and disinterestedness were soon forgotten, deliberated, with 
the utmost solicitude, how he might deriye the greatest adyantages 
from the misfortunes of his adyersary. Some of his councillors 
adyised him to treat Francis with the magnanimity that became a 
yictorious ppnce, and, instead of takin^r adyantage of his situation 
to impose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such equal terms 
as would biud him for oyer to his interest by the ties of gratitude 
and affection, more forcible as well as more permanent than any 
which could be formed by extorted oaths and inyoluntary stipula- 
tions. Such an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected in the conduct of political affairs, and it was far too reftned 
for that prince to whom it was proposed. The more obyious, but 
less splendid scheme, of endeayouring to make the utmost of 
Francis's calamity, had a greater number in the council to recom- 
mend it, and suited better with the emperor's genius. But though 
Cbarles adopted this plan, he seems not to haye executed it in the 
most proper manner. Instead of making one great effort to pene- 
trate mto France, with all the forces of Spain and the Low Ooun.- 
tries; instead of crushing the Italian states before they recoyered 
from the consternation which the success of his arms had occa- 
sioned, he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and negotiation. 
This proceeded partly from necessity, partly from the natural dis- 
position of his mind. The situation of his finances at that time 
rendered it extiemely difficult to carry on any extraordinary arma- 
ment ; and he himself haying neyer appeared at the head of his 
armies, the command of which he had nitherto committed to his 
generals, was ayerse to bold and martial counsels, and trusted more 
to the arts with which he was acquainted. He laid, besides, too 
much stress upon the yictory of Payia, as if by that eyent the 
stren^h of France had been annihilated, its resources exhausted, 
and the kingdom itself, no less than the person of its monarchy baa 
been subjected to his power. 

Full of this opinion, he determined to set the highest price n:^on 
Francis's freedom, and haying ordered the Count ae Roeux to visit 
the captiye king in his name, he instructed him to propose the fol- 
lowing articles, as the conditions on which he would grant him bis 
liberty : That he should restore Burgundy to the emperor, from 
whose ancestors it had been unjustly wrested: that he should sur- 
render Proyence and Dauphin6, that they might be erected into an 
independent kingdom for the constable Bourbon ; that he should 
m^e full satisfaction to the king of Engknd for all his claims, and 
finally renounce the pretensions of France to Naples, Milan, or any 
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other territory in Italy. When Francis, who had hitherto flattered 
himself that He should be treated by the emperor with the generosity 
becoming one great prince towards another, heard these rigorons 
conditions, he was so transported with indignation, that, drawing 
his dagger hastily, he cried out, " 'Twere better that a king sJionKl 
die thns/' Alarcon, alarmed at his yehemence, laid hold on his 
himd ; but though he soon recovered greater composure, he still 
declared, in the most solemn manner, that he would rather remain 
a prisoner during life, than purchase liberty by such ignominious 



This mortifying discovery of the emperor's intentions greatly 
augmented !Francis's chagrin and impatience under his confinement, 
and must have driven him to absolute despair, if he had not laid 
hold of the only thing which could still administer any comfort to 
him. He persuaded himself, that the conditions which Eceux had 
proposed did not flow originally from Charles himself, but were 
dicfeted by the rigorous j)olicy of his Spanish council; and that 
therefore he might hope, m one personal mterview with him, to do 
more towards hastening his own deliverance than could be effected 
by long negotiations passing through the subordinate hands' of his 
ministers. Relying? on this supposition, which proceeded from too 
favourable an opimon of the emperor's character, he offered to visit 
him in Spain, and was willing to be carried thither as a spectacle 
to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his address to con- 
firm him in these sentiments, and concerted with him in secret the 
manner of executing this resolution. !Francis was so eager on a 
sdieme which seemed to open some prospect of liberty, that he fur- 
nished the jg;alleys necessary for conveying him to Spain, Charles 
being at this time unable to fit out a squadron for that purpose. 
Hie viceroy, without communicating his mtentions either to Bour- 
bon or Pescara, conducted his prisoner towards Genoa, under pre- 
tence of transporting him by sea to Naples ; though, soon after 
they set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer directiy for Spain: but 
the wind happening to carry them near to the French coast^ the 
unfortunate monarch had a fidl prospect of his own domimons, 
towards which he cast many a sorrowful and desiring look. Iliey 
landed, however, in a few dam at Barcelona, and soon after, Francis 
was lodged, by the empen)r s command, in the alcazar of ]\^drid, 
under the care of the vigilant Alarcon, who gn^iarded him with as 
much circumspection as ever.** 

A few days after Francis's arrival at Madrid, and when he began 
to be sensible Of his havi ng rel ied, without foundation, on the em- 
X)eror's generosity, Henry Vlil. concluded a treaty with the regent 
of France, which afforded him some hope of liberty from another 
Quarter. Henr/& extravagant demands had been received at Ma- 
drid with that neglect which they deserved, and which he probably 

M M^m. de Bellay, p. 94. Ferreras, Hist ix. p. 48. 
^ M^m. de Bellay, p. 95. P. Mart. £p. nh. Guic lib. zri. p. 828. 
VOL. I. S 
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expected. -Charles, intoxicated with pvospeiit/, no longer courted 
Mm in that respectfol and sabmissive manner which pleased his 
hoadit;^ temper. Wolsey, no kss han^hty than his master, was 
Mgnly irritated at the enn>eror*s discontmnme his wonted caresses 
acDd professions of friendship to himself. These slight dfonees. 
added to the weighty considerations formerly mentioned, indcveea 
Henry to enter into a defensive alliance with Lonisey in whidi aQ. 
the cnfferences between him and her son were adjusted; at the 
same time, he engaged that he wonid employ his Ibest officesi, m 
order to procure the deliverance of his new ally from a state sf 
captivity,** 

nhile the open defection of snch a powerfol confederate affeeted 
Charles with deep concern, a secret conspiracy was carrying on m 
Italy, which threatened mm with conseqnenoes still more lnisL 
The restless and intriguing genius of ld^>rone, chaoGellor of Mikn, 
gave rise to this. His revenge had been amply gratified by the es- 
pnlsion of the French out of Italy, and his vanSy no less so(^hed 
by the re-estabHshment of SforzMo whose interest he had attadMd 
Imnself in the duchy of Milan. The delays^ however, and evasions 
of the imperial court, in granting Sforza the investiture of his 
newly-acquired territories, had bug alarmed Morone: these wese 
repeated so often^ and with such apparent artifice, as became a i^ 
proof to his suspicious mind, that toe emperor intended to strip his 
master of tl^ nch countrv which he had cononered in his name. 
Though Charley in order to quiet the pope and Yenetians, no less 
j^ous of his aesisns than MoronCi gave Sfcnrza., at last, the in- 
vestiture which haa been so long desired, the charter was dogged 
with so many reservations, and subjected him to such grievous 
burdens, as rendered the duke of Milan a dependent on the ^at- 
peror, rather than a vassal of the empire, and afforded him hacdly 
any other security for his possessions than the good pleasure of aft 
ambitious superior. Such an accession of power as would have 
accmed from the addition of the Milanese to the kingdom of 
Naples, was considered by Morone as fatal to the liberties of Italy, 
no less than to his own importance. !Full of this idea» he began to 
revolve in his mind the possibility of rescuing Italy from the yoke 
of forei^ers ; the darling scheme, as has been already observed, oi 
the Italian politicians in that age, and which it was the great object 
of their ambition to accomplisE. If to the glory of having been 
the chief instrument of drivmg the French out of Alilan, he could 
add that of delivering Naples from the dominion of the Spaniards, 
he thought that nothing would be wanting to complete his fame. 
His fertile genius soon suggested to him a project for tlu^ purpose ; 
a difficult, indeed, and danng one, but for that very reason more 
agreeable to his bold and enterprising temper. 

Bourbon and Pescara were eauaUy enraged at Lannoy's carrying 
tiie French king into Spain without their knowledge. The former 

w Herbert* JElddes's Life of Wolgey, p. 337. 
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bekigr a&aid tliai tiie two momccfas iad$^ in bis absesee, eondude 
soBie Ixeatj in which hia iatercsto would be eirtirely saci^ced, 
hastened to Mudad in older to guBB^ tugaiast that ckmffer. Hie 
latter, on whom the command of the axmy now demved, was 
oU%ed to lonaat in Italy ; b«t, in crcrf company,, he gwre yent to 
his mdignaticm i^ainat the Ticeroy^ in expTesnons loM of rancour 
and conten^^ he accnsed himv m a lett^ to tlie emperor, of 
oowacdice in me time of dangec, and of instance after a victory, 
towards the obtaunn^ of whim he had ccHtribated nothing eitlwE 
bf his yalonr or his conduct; nor did he absts^ from bitter com^ 
plaints against the eiaperor himself, wbe had not dismjTeted, as he 
uaagmed^ a sufficient sense of his meril^ nor bestowed any adequate 
seward on his s^nrioes. It was on this disgnst of Pescara that 
Morone founded his whole system. He knew the bouu&ess ambi- 
tiwEi ol his nature, the great exbeab of his aldlities in peace as well 
aa w^» and the intiepidity of his mind, capaUe alike of imdeF- 
taking and €£ exeenting^the maoe^ desperate de^ns. The canton- 
laent of the Danish troops on the fiontier ol me Milanese, save 
oeeasion to many interviews between him a&d Motooc, in wtiich 
the Is^t^ took care £req^nen% to t«rn the oonyersation to the 
txansactions subsequent to the battle of Pavia., — a subject upon 
which the marquis always entered willii^y and with passion ; and 
McH^ney observing his resentment to be imifonnly violent, artfa% 
pointed out and aggravated evi»y eireomstance that could increase 
its fttiry. He pau^Ked, in the sinrongest cdloun, the emperor's want 
ol discemmenty as well as of grsSitude, in pr^rring Lannoy to 
ham» and in allowing that presumptuous Plemmg to ^pose of the 
capptive king without oansnltiBg the man to whose bravery and 
w£dom Charles was indebted for the dory ci hanng a formidable 
rival in his power. Having warmed him by such discourses, he 
then began to insinuate that now was the trnte to be avenged for 
these insults, and to acquire immortal renown as ^e deliverer of 
his country &om the oppression of stras^ers : that the states of 
Italj, weary of the igntmmiLOus and inkH^bie dominion of bar- 
Wians, were at least ready to combine in order to vindicate their 
own independence ; tiiat their eyes were ^Tcd on hhn as the only 
leader whose genius and good fortune could ensiffe the happy sue- 
oess of that noble enterprise ; that the attanpt was no less practi- 
cable than glorious, it bong in his power so to disperse the ^ani^ 
infantry, the only body of the emperor's troops that remained in 
Italy, thiou^ the villages of the Milanese, that, in one night, they 
mi^t be destroyed l>y the people, who, having suffered much from 
their exactions and insolence, would gladly undertake this service ; 
thai, he might then, without opposition, take possession of the 
throne of Naples, — ^the station destined for him, and a reward not 
unworthy the restorer of liberty to Italy; that the pope, of whom 
ther kingdom was held, and whose predecessor haddisposei of it 
on many former occasions, would williagly g[iant him tne right of 
investiture ; that the Yenetians, the HoiSKn^iBes, thePidte of Ifito, 
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to whom he had commumcated the scheme, together with the 
IFrench, woidd be the goarantees of his right ; that the Neapolitans 
would naturally prefer the goyemment of one of their countrymen, 
whomthevloveii and admired, to that ocQous dominion of strangers, 
to winch mev had been so looig subjected; and that the emperor, 
astonished at a blow so unexpected, would find that he had neither 
troops nor money to resist such a powerful confederacy.* 

Pescara, amazed at tiie boldness and extent of the scheme, lis- 
tened attentivelv to Morone, but with the countenance of a man 
lost in profound and anxious tiiought. On the one hand, the in- 
famy of oetraying his sovereign, under whom he bore such high 
command, deterred him fix>m the attempt ; on the other^, the pro- 
spect of obtaining a crown allured him to venture upon it. Jmer 
continuing a short time in suspense, the least commendable motives, 
as is usual after such deliberations, prevailed, and ambition 1^- 
umphed over honour. In order, however, to throw a colour of 
decency on his conduct, he insisted that some learned casuists 
should give their opinion, " Whether it was lawful for a subject to 
take arms against his immediate sovereign, in obedience to the lord 

J)aramount of whom the kingdom itselfwas held ?" Such a reso- 
ution of the case as he expected was soon obtained from the 
divines and civilians bothoi Eome and Milan; the negotiation 
went forward; and measures seemed to be taken with great spirit 
for the speedy execution of the design. 

During this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the treachery of 
the action that he was going to commit, or despairing of its suc- 
cess, begwi to entertain thoua^ts of abandoning the engagements 
which he had come under. The indisposition of Sforza, who hap- 
pened at that time to be tidten ill of a distemper which was thought 
mortal, confirmed his resolution, and determined him to make 
known the whole conspiracy to the emperor, deemiog it more 
prudent to expect the duchy of Milan from him as the reward of 
this discovery, than to aim at a kingdom to be purchased by a 
series of crimes. This resolution, however, proved the source of 
actions hardly less criminal and ignominious. The emperor, who 
had already received full ii^ormation concerning the conspiracy 
from other nands, seemed to be highly pleased with Pescara's fide- 
lity, and commanded him to continue his intri^es for some time 
with the pope and Sforza^ both that he might discover their inten- 
tions more frdly, and tiiat he mkht be able to convict them of the 
crime with greater certainty. Pescara, conscious of guilt, as well 
as sensible how suspicious his long silence must have appeared at 
Madrid, durst not dedine that dishonourable office ; and was obliged 
to act the meanest and most disgraceful of all parts, that of se- 
ducing with a purpose to betray. Considering the abilities of the 

« Ckuc. lib. XVL p. 326. Jovii Vita Davali, p. 417. CEuv. de BrantSme, iv. 
171. Boscelli, Lettere de' Princ. il p. 91. Thuani Hist. lib. i. ch. 11. P. 
Heater. Ber. Aostr. lib. iz. ch. 8, p. 207. 
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persons with whom he had to deal, the part was soarcelf less diffi- 
cult than base ; ?jat he acted it with such address, as to deceive 
even the penetrating eye of Morone, who, relying with full con- 
fidence on nis sincerity, visited him at Novara^ m order to put tiie 
last hand to their macmnations. Pescara received him in an apart- 
ment where Antonio de Leyva was placed behind the tapestry, that 
he might overhear and bear witness to their conversation; as 
Morone was about to take leave, that officer suddenly appeared, 
and to his astonishment, arrestea him prisoner in the emperor's 
name. He was conducted to the castle of Pavia ; and Pescara, 
who had so lately been his accomplice, had now the assurance to 
interrogate him as his jud^e. At the same time, the emperor de- 
clared Sforza to have forfeited all right to the duchy of Milan, by 
his engaging in a conspiracy against the sovereign of whom he held; 
Pescara^ by his commaud, seized on every place in the Milanese, 
except the castles of Cremona and MilaiL which the unfortunate 
duke attempting to defend, were closely blockiaded by the imperial 
troops.*' 

But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, instead of stripping 
the emperor of what he already possessed m Italy, contributed to 
extend ois dominions iu that country, it showed him the necessity 
of coming to some agreement with the [French kins, unless he chose 
to draw on himself a confederacy of all Europe, wmch the progress 
of his arms and his ambition, now as undisguised as it was bound- 
less. fiUed with general alarm. He had not hitherto treated Pranpis 
witn the generosity which that monarch expected, and hardly witJi 
the decency due to his station. Instead of ctisplaying the senti- 
ments becoming a great prince, Charles, by his mode of treating 
Prands, seems to have acted with the mercenary heart of a corsair, 
who, by the ri^rous usage of his prisoners^ndeavours to draw 
from them a higher price for their ransom. The captive kin^ was 
confined to an old castle, under a keeper whose formal austerity of 
numners rendered his vigilance stilf more disgusting. He was 
allowed no exercise but that of ndins on a mule, surrounded with 
armed guards on horseback. Charles, on pretence of its being 
necessary to attend the cortes assembled in Toledo, had gone to 
reside in that city, and suffered several weeks to elapse without 
visiting Prancis. though he solicited an interview with the most 

Sressiog and suondssive importonitv. So many indignities made a 
eep impression on a high-spirited prince ; he began to lose all 
relish for his usual amusements; his natural gaiety of temper 
forsook him; and after languishing for some time, he was seized 
with a dangerous fever, durmg the violence of which he complained 
constantly of the unexpected and unpriucely rigour with which he 
had been treated, often exclaiming, that now the emperor would 
have the satisfaction of his dving a prisoner in his hands, without 
having once deigned to see ois face. The physicians, at last, de- 

^ Chuc. lib. ztL p. 329. Jovii Hist p. 819. Capella, fib. v. p. 200. 
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s^ned of lus life, aad u^nMdihe emperor that they swtr no in^pe 
of kie recovery, uukfls he were gifttified mit segard to timt pooiit 
OQ. which he geemed to be so stcwigly beat. CSuurks, eolicitonfl to 
OFeserre a life with whidi aU his proepficts of farther advantage 
£:-om the yictioyy of P«via mitft have iermmated^ immediatd^ oon- 
suited his mini^i^ ooQcenmig the ooorse to be taken. Invamdid 
the cbauoeilor OatluaEa, the moet aUe among them, represent to 
him the ind^eeucj of hie idrntiDg Fcanoia, if he did not intend to 
Bet him at Eberty immediately upon equal teimfl ; in Tain did he 
joint out the miamf to which he wonla be exposed, if ayaiioe or 
ambitiou should j^reyail on him to epve the captire monaxdi this 
loark of atteatioii and sympatinTj foi which hmnaDity and raierosity 
hsA pleaded m long without effeot. The empeiar, less odicate, or 
less ±K)licitaus aJx^nt zepntation than his ministec, set oot for 
Mjuirid to visit his prisoner. The interview was uioit : Franois 
being too vt^ to bear a long convecsatioD, CSiarles acoosted him 
in termB full of ^oction and leaipwt. and gave him sndi promises 
of speed r delivercmce and princely treatment, as would naTe re- 
flected the pt:alest honoar upon him, if they had flowed from 
another boutco. InuiQis grasped at them with the eagerness 
natund in his situation; and, cheered with Ubs ^learn ol hope. 
began to revive from that moment, xeoorering rapidfy his wonted 
health.-* 

K«^ hsul sooQ the Biortificatkm to find, that hia ooofidenoe in the 
emperor was not better fbanded than formeriy. Omries retiiraed 
instantly to Toledo; all Tiegotiations were carried on by his minis- 
tev^ I and Prancis was kept in as strict costody aa OTer. A new 
indignity, and tbit very galling^ was added to all those he had 
aire^y suJTered. Bourb<m arriving in Spadn about this time, 
Charles, Tvho hsd so lon^ refused to visit the king of France, re- 
oeived his rel^eUious subject with the moat studied reroect. He 
met him without the g&\tn of Toledo, embraced him wil^ the greatest 
affectioB, and^ phcLug him on his left; hand, conducted him to his 
apartment. EiiG&c marks of honour to him were so many insults 
to the imfortuniite mooArch, which he felt in a very sensinle man- 
ner. It aiforded him ^ome consolation, however, to observe, l^t 
the sciitunen^fi of 'Ji^ *"'r liards differed vridely from those of thdr 
aoTcrdgn. That generous people detested Bourbon's crime. Not- 
withstanding his ^reat talents cmd important serTiees. they shunned 
all intercourse with him to such a de^e^that Charles, having de- 
sired the marquis de Yillena to permit Bourbon to reside in his 
palace while the court remamed in Toledo, he politely replied, 
' That he could not refuse gratifying his sovereign in that request ;" 
but added, with a Castiuan olgmty of mim^ that the empefror 
must not be surnrised, if, the moment the constable departecL he 
ahoidd bum to the grouiid a house which, having been pdluted by 

» Gtdc libw xvL p. 339. Sandov. Hist. i. 665. 
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_ OXHt/ 

Ciuffles liimiel^ i0Vcr&djBi^ acened toliaifBit mach at iMartto 
iiowardBoiirboD'sBamottmAMMLinaBCDeE. B«t as be insisto^ 
iatlke firai pl«ee» mi tlffi aocoB^iadmifial; oi the onyeror's promiw 
of gitinff Sim in jnaEnKs^ his fiddler ifeancxv^ (foem-dawagtsr ti 
PoBtagal^ the ienonr of whioh aBianoe liad beem oie of his diief 
iBdnoeiiintB to zebei s^Miist his lawfid sovereiga; as I'rancis. ia 
Qsckr to preveixt sooh a duBgerofB thmm, hart ofeed, befois heleft 
Italy, to many that ptiaoeas : and as Euaiioia henelf dssooifODad 
an iaicdiQatioK xatitetosiBtchwitha poiraiefaliiuiBitdLihaiLiBrith 
his exilfid sid^Bci ; all these integfeianfc nffBii i B i MBce BO»atedggBat 
oainnassBKKt ioiC&adfis, and kft hm hat^ anrhiepe of extri- 
oating hiiDself «i& decrmr. Bat iAa death ttf Jreacerai, -who, at 
the age of tfaiii^Hsix, Mb benmd hsa tiie reimiation of beiag oneof 
tibe gieatest genends and sddest politaoiaaBs of tiist oratory, happ^oed 
a|)iK)itii]XfilvatthiB7imetiiieCcxrlnsrdi^ By tiiat event toe com- 
mand of tae amy in Xtalr beoaMe vacant, and Chailes. ahnqn 
fertile in resofaroes, pemiaaed Bourbon, who was in no ooimition to 
dispute his will, to aoospt the office of genjBEal^an*diief there, t(wa- 
tiber witha craBt of the dimhyofMikEn forfeited by Sfecsa; aodin 
leinm for these, to gelmipiiwh all Ixspa cf niMTyi&g the qoeen of 
Bortngal.»> 

3%e diief obstacle thafc stood in the way of iFrancis's liberty, wn 
the enaperor's omitinaing to insist so peramptorily en the restitft- 
tioii of BnrgiQMly, as a podmiiaazy to that eTi»i. Erands ofte 
deckred iiiat he would ncfer oonseat to dimmrmber his Idngdma; 
asd that even if ht should so fsritnaget the duties of a maaaroh as 
to come to sudia vesofaitiDiL ^ ^mdaaientai laws of the nation 
would prevent its taking effect. On his pact, he was wiUing to 
make an absohde cessiai to the emperor ot all bis pretensions in 
Italy taad the Low CoimtneB; he pnnnised to reatcro to Bourbon 
aU hiB lands which had been confiscated ; he lenewed his proposal o^ 
marrying the emperor^s sistei;, the queeft^dowagier of Portugal ; and 
engaged to pay a great mm by way of xansam for his own person. 
Bat all mutual esteem and oonfidence between &e two monerchs were 
now entirdly kst ; there aippeared, on I^bb one hand; a rapadovs 
andbitlon l^nriBg to avail itself of ercry fe-Toorable onrcnmstanoe ; 
cm the other, su^ioian and resentment standing perpetually on 
tbeb goard; so that the prospect of bringing tiieu* negotiations to 
an issue semned to be Bar obstaDt. ISie dudiess oi Almgcm, the 
IVench king's fiistei; whom Charles pennitted to visit her brother 
in his confinemeni^ emploved all Iser address in (U*der to procure his 
liiierty on mcH?e reasQuabte teims. Henry of England interposed 
bis good offices to the same pm:pose; bat bc^ with so littie suo- 

» Guic. lib. xvi p. 335. 

*« fiaiklaT.fiist.i.p.674. (SttT. de Bnnt ir. p. 948. 
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• cess, tliat IVancis, in despair, took suddenly the resolution of re- 
signing his crown, with aQ its rights and prerogatives, to his sod, 
the dauphin, determining rather to end his days in prison, than to 
purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a king. The 
deed for this purpose he signed with legal formality in Madrid, 
empowering his sister to carry it into 'Eimoe, that it might be re* 
g^stered in all the parliaments of the kingdom : and at the same 
time intimating his intention to the emperor, ne desired him to 
name the place of his confinement, and l;o assign him a proper 
number of attendants during the remainder of his days.^^ 

This resolution of the iVench king had great effect; Charles 
beffan to be sensible that by pushing rigour to excess, he mi^ht 
defeat his own measures ; and mstead of the yast advantages which 
he hoped to draw from ransoming a powerful monarch, he might at 
last find in his hands a prince without dominions or revenues. 
About the same time, one of the lung of Navarre's domestics 
happened, by an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage, and 
address^ to procure his master an opportunity of escaping from the 
mison m which he had been confined ever since the battle of Pavia. 
This convinced the emperor that the most vigilant attention of his 
officers might be eluded by the ingenuit^r or boldness of Francis or 
his attendants, and one uiolucky hour might deprive him of all the 
advantages which he had been so solicitous to obtain. By these 
considerations, he was induced to abate somewhat of his former 
demands. On the other hand, Francis's impatience under confine- 
ment daily increased; and having received certain intelligence of a 
powerful lea^e forming against his rival in Italy, he (?rew more 
compliant with regard to his concessions, trusting that if he could 
once obtain his liberty, he would soon be in a condition to resume 
whatever he had yielded. 

[1526.1 Such Dein^ tiie views and sentiments of the two mo- 
narchs, the treaty which procured Francis his liberty was signed at 
Madrid, on the fourteenth of January, one thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six. The article with regard to Burgundy, which had 
hitherto created the greatest difficulty, was compromised, Francis 
engaging to restore that duchy, with all its dependencies, in fall 
soverei^ty to the emperor; and Charles consenting that this 
restitution should not be made until the king was set at liberty. 
In order to secure theperformance of this as well as the other con- 
ditions in the treaty, !Erancis agreed that, at the jsame instant when 
he himself should be released, ne would deliver as hostages to the 
emperor, his eldest son, the dauphin, and his second son, the duke 
of Origans, or, in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal nobility 
to be named by Charles. The other artides swelled to a great 
number, and, though not of such importance, were extreme^ 
rigorous. Among tnese the most remarkable were, that Francis 

M This paper is published m M^moires Historiques, &c, par M. TAbb^ 
Kaynal, torn. ii. p. 161. i --» » r 
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should renotmce all his preftensions in Ital^ ; that he shotdd dis- 
diaim any title which he had to the soyereignty of Elanders and 
Artois ; that, within six weeks after his release, ne should restore 
to Bourbon, and his adherents, all thdr goods, moyable aud im- 
moyable, and make them fall reparation for the damages which 
they had sustained by the confiscation of them ; that he should use 
his interest with Henry d'Albret to relinquisn his pretensions to 
the crown of Navarre, and should not for the future assist him in 
any attempt to recover it ; that there should be established between 
the emperor and Francis a league of perpetual friendship and con- 
federacy, with a promise of mutual assistance in every case of 
necessity; that in corroboration of this union, Francis should 
marry tie emperor's sister, the queen-dowager of Portugal; that 
Francis should cause all the articles of this &eat}r to be ratified by 
the states, and registered in the j>arliaments of his kingdom ; that 
upon the emperors receiving this ratification, the hostages should 
be set at liberty; but in theur place, the duke of AngoulSme, the 
king^s third son. should be deuvercMl to Charles : that, in order to 
mamfest as well as to strengthen the amity between the two 
monarchs, he might be educated at the imperial court ; and that if 
Francis did not, within the time limited, fulfil the stipulations in 
the treaty, he should promise, upon his honour and oath, to 
return to Spain, and to surrender liimself again a prisoner to the 
emperor.** 

By this treatv. Charles flattered himself that he had not only 
efTectually humbled his rival, but that he had taken such precau- 
tions as would for ever prevent his re-attaining anj formidable 
dc^pree of power. The opinion which the wisest politicians formed 
concerning it was very different; they could not persuade them- 
selves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, would execute 
articles against which he had stm«:gled so long, and to which, 
notwithstanding all that he had felt during a long and rigorous 
confinement, he had consented with the utmost reluctance. Ambi- 
tion and resentment, they knew, would conspire in prompting him 
to violate the hard conditions to which he had been constrained to 
submit; nor would arguments and casuistry be wanting to repre- 
sent that which was so manifestly advantageous, to be necessary 
and just. If one part of Francis's conduct had been known at 
that time, this opimon might have been founded, not in conjecture, 
but in certainty. A few hours before he signed the treaty, he 
assembled such of his counsellors as were then at Madrid; and 
having exacted from them a solemn oath of secrecv, he made a long 
enumeration in their presence of the dishonourable arts^ as well as 
nnprincely rigour, which the emperor had employed m order to 
ensnare or intimidate him. For that reason, he took a formal pro- 
test in the hands of notaries, that his consent to the treaty should 
be considered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and 

» Becnefl des Trait tom. il p. 112. UUoa, Tita di Carlo V. pp. 102, &c. 
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rod,'* Br thia dkiBgOMiom artiietLlor yrkkk emtJ^^mtrntwA 
that he hiamet wi^ wm jm> apoiopar, IbcMini endfliiroiired to taikfy 
his honoiir mmI flmflciwtfle u ngottg the traity, tcid to proTide aft 
tiie same time a Drelest<m vfaidi to hnak iL 

Qieat, meanwhile, wen ike ooitward deiaaastintioDB of ]an and 
ooafidenoe betvaen the t«f» monaidiB; thej aspeued oftm toge- 
ther in public^ tJi^ fieqneotlF had long oonSeDenoea in pdmSoi 
they trayeUed m the aame litter, asd jokied in the same amuae- 
moots. But, amidst these sigBB of j;>eaee and fnesndAip^ the 
efflper(»r still harbouud siuq^ickm in he mind. Though the oeae- 
monies of the marnage betveen Fnnob and the qnem of Portncal 
were performed soon after the oonalssion of fmb treaty, CUbe 
would not permit him to oonssmmate k nntil the retnm of the 
rat^oadon man IFianoe. Eren then rranos was not allowed to 
he at fall liberty^ his goaids were stiQU oontinned; though eairessad 
as a brothtf-inJsMr, he was still watched like a prisoner; and it was 
obfions to attentii^ ohservecs, that an nmon, mtheTeiybegimuns 
of which there might be disoeoed sneh i^rmptoms of jeakiasy and 
distrust, oonld not be cordial, or cf Icmg confinaanee.** 

About a moDtii after the signing of the tieal^. the negeafs rati- 
fication of it was broaght nom Iranoe; and wat wise prinoeas^ 
preferring, cm this ocoaaum, the pnUic good to domestic affection* 
mformed ber son, that, instead of the twehre noblaiien named m 
the treaty, she had sent the duke of Orleans along with his broihery 
the danpmn, to the frontier, as the Idngdom could soffer nothing 
1^ the absence of a child, but imist be left almost inci^^eUeof 
defence, if deioiyed of its ablest statesmen and most experienced 
generals, whom Charles had artfully iaidnded in his nominatiom. 
M last, Trancis took leaye of the emperoTj whose raspicion of &e 
king's sincenty increasing as the time or putting it to the proof 
approached, he ^ideayoured to bind him still faster by exaetiaff 
new promises, which, after those he had already made, the PrenoK 
monarch was not slow to grant. He set out from Madrid,— « phne 
which the remembrance cf many afflicting drcumstances rendered 
peculiarly odious to Mhi, — ^with the joy natural on such an oocasdoi^ 
and began the long-wished-for journey towards his own dominions. 
He was escorted l^ a body of horse under the command of Alaroqo, 
who, as the king drew near the frontiers of iEVanoe, guarded him 
with more scrui^ous exactness than crex. When hearriyed at the 
riyer Andave, which separates the two kingdoms, Lautreo ap- 
peared on tne opposite bank with a guard of hcnrse, equal in nundMr 
to Alarcon's. An empl^ bade was moored in the middle of i^ 
stream; the attendants drew u|| in (»der on the opposite banks ; 
at the same instant, LannD:r» with eight geaxtlemen, put off from 
the Spanish, and Lautrec, with the same number, frtun the Erendft 
ude of the riyer; the former had the kii« in his boat: the latter, 
the dauphin and duke of Orleans; they met in the empty Teasel; 

*» fieciuil dts Txait ton. H. p. 107. ^ Gnic. lib. »i. p. 86$. 
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the ^Echange was aade in a aunMHt; Jkeam, after a rinrt 
embraoB<^ his<]hikli>eii,lfiaped into Idntieo'B bo«t and reae^ed 
ilie EraDoh skoa He mounted, at Oai nataat, a TurkiEdi hoiBe, 
wayed ius kttd over his kead, and with a ioy^al Toioe oryiag aiimd 
seyeral tkoes, "I am yet a kiia^" gdUopad nill speed to St l^kM 
de Loz, and from tttsnee to Bayonne. This tfrenat. bo less im 
patiently deftiied W ^e iiench aation tiiaa by ^dr monardi, 
oappeDfid OH the ei^teenth of Mardi, a |«ar and tw)Nity4wo days 
after the fatal batSe of Pam.'' 

Boon after tiie «B9)evor had taken leave of Fraams, and permitted 
him to l)egia his journey towards his own donmoBB, he set ootfor 
Serine, in oider to sobnunae hia mazriage with Isaibdla^ the 
dao^ter of Emaimel, the hie jdngof Potingal, and ihs sister cf 
John TTT., who had soeeeeded him in ^ thme of that kingdom. 
IsabeBa was a prineess^f ancommon beacty and aeoom^hmento ; 
tfid as the oertes, both in Oastafe amd Asagon, had wanaiy so- 
lioifced their soTereiga to marrf , the ehoice of a wife, eo nea^ 
alied to the rojal blood of bota kingdoma. was extiemely aoeept- 
able to his sobjeets. The PortiiguBBe, fona of this new connexion 
wi& the first monarch in Ghnstendom, granted him an er- 
tcaordinary dowry with Isabella, aaMoanting to nine hundred t^oo- 
sand orowns,— « sum, whidi, from the srnaation of his alSoirs at 
that juncture, was of no smul oonsequenee to the emperor. The 
mamage was celebrated with that splendour and gaiety whi<& he- 
came a great and youthful pnnoe. Omrles lired with Isabelk in 
perfect harmony, and treated her on all oceasions with mum 
diBtuu:tij(m and Kttaid.^ 

Puring tibese ftansactions, Gmiies eoald hardly give any at- 
teoii(m to the a&irs of Germany, liiongh it was ioen. in pieces by 
ocmunotions, which threatoied me most daasgerous consequences. 
By the feudal institutions, which still suhButecT ahnost unimpairedin 
the empire, the property of lands was vested in the prinees and 
freehanms. Their yassais held of them by the s^ncteii and mo^ 
limited tenures ; while the great body of the pecmle was kept in a 
state but little removed from absolute aervitu4e. In some places of 
Germany, people of the lowest class were so entirely in the power 
(^ their masters, as to be subject to peisoaial and domestic slaT^y, 
the most rigorous f onn of that wretched state. In other provinces, 
particularly in Bohemia and LoaatiiL the peasants were oound to 
remeon on the lands to vdnch they belonged, and, making part of 
the estate, were transferred, Kke any other prpperty, from one hand to 
another. Even in Suabia^ and the coantdes on the banks of ihd 
Bhine, where their eoodition was most iderable, the peasants not 
only paid the faU rent ci thehr Inms to the landlord, but if tiiey 
chose either to change the place ol^iedr abode, or to f(^W a new foo- 

» Sandov. Hist L p. 736. Guic lib. xvl p. 155. 

36 UUoa, Viu di &rio V. p. 106. Belcarint Com. Bar. CMUe. p. 066. 

Spalatinus, ap. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. ii. 1081. 
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feadoiL bdbre they could aocsomplish what they desired, they were 
obliged to purchase this privilege at a certain price. Besides this, 
all grants of lands to peasants expired at their death, without de- 
scending to their posterity. Upon that eyent, the landlord had a 
right to the best of their cattle, as well as of their furniture; and 
their heirs, in order to obtain a renewal of the grant, were obl^ed 
to pay large sums by way of fine. These exactions, though gnev- 
ous, were borne with patience, because they were customary and 
ancient ; but when the progress of elegance and luxury, as well as 
the dumges introduced into the art of war, came to increase the 
expense of government, and made it necessary for princes to levy 
occasional or stated taxes on their subjects, such impositions being 
new, appeared intolerable ; and in Germany, these duties being 
laid cmefly upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, affected 
the common people in the most sensible mamier. The addition of 
such a load to their former burdens drove them to despair. It was 
to the valour inspired by resentment against impositions of this 
kind, that the Swiss owed the acquisition of their Kberty in the 
fourteenth century. The same cause had excited the peasants in 
several other provinces of Germany to rebel against their superiors 
towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries ; and though these insurrections were not attended with 
like success, they could not, however, be quelled without mudi 
difficulty and bloodshed.'^ 

By these checks, the spirit of the peasants was overawed rath^ 
than subdued ; and their grievances multiplying continually, they 
ran to anns, in the year one thousand five hundred and twenty^rx, 
with the most frantic rage. Their first appearance was near Ulm, 
in Suabia. The peasants in the adjacent country flocked to their 
standard with the ardour and impatience natural to men who, 
having groaned long under oppression, beheld at last some pros- 
pect of deliverance ; and the contagion spreading from province to 
province, reachedalmost everypart of Germany. Wherever they came, 
they plundered the monasteries ; wasted the hsids of their superiors; 
razea their castles, and massacred without mercy all persons of noble 
birth who were so unhappy as to fall into their hands.^ Having 
intimidated their oppressors, as they imagined, by the violenceo! 
these proceedings, they began to consider what would be the most 
proper and effectual method of securing themselves for the future 
rrom their tyrannical exactions. With this view they drew up and 
published a memorial contaming all their demands, and declared 
that, while arms werei n their hands, they would either persuade 
or oblige the nobles to give them full satisfaction with regard to 
these. The chief articles were, that they might have liberty to choose 
their own pastors ; that they might be freed from the payment ot 

8' Seckend. lib. ii. pp. 2, 6. 

>8 Petr. Crinitus de Bello Bosticano, ap. Freher. Script Ber. Germ. Ardent 
*71?, vol ill. p. 243. 
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all tithes, except those of com; that they miirht no longer be con- 
sidered as the slayes or bondmen of their superiors ; that the liberty of 
hunting and fishing might be common ; that the great forests might 
not be regarded as private property, but be open for the use of all ; 
that they might be deliverea from the nnnsnal burden of taxes 
nnder which they laboured; that the administration of justice 
m%ht be rendered less rigorous and more impartial; that the en- 
croachments of the nobles upon meadows ana commons might be 
restrained.* 

Many of these demands were extremely reasonable ; and, being 
ui^ed by such formidable numbers, should haye met with some 
redress. But those unwieldy bodies, assembled in dif erent places, 
had neither union, nor conduct, nor yigour. Being led by persons 
of the lowest rank, without skill inwar^ or knowl^e of what was 
necessary for accomplishing their designs, all their exploits were 
distinfifmshed only by a brutal and uTiTnftam'ng fary. To opi^ose 
this, the princes and nobles of Suabia and the Lower Bhine raised 
such of their yassals as still continued faithful, and attacking some 
of the mutineers with open force, and others by surprise, cut to 
pieces or dispersed all who infested those provinces ; so that the 
peasants, after mining the open counlry. and losing upwards of 
twenty thousand of their associates in the field, were obliged to 
return to their habitations with less hope than ever of relief from 
their grieyances.** 

These commotions happened at first in provinces of Germany 
where Luther's opinions had made little progress; and being 
excited whoUy by politick causes, had no connexion with the dis- 
puted ^points in religion. But me frenzy reaching at last thost 
countries in which the reformation was established, derived new 
strength from circumstances peculiar to them, and rose to a still 
greater pitch of extravagance. The reformation, wherever it was 
received, increased that Bold and innovating spirit to which it owed 
its birth. Men who had the courage to overturn a system sup- 
ported by everything which can command respect or reverence, 
were not to be overawed by any authority, how gpreat or venerable 
soever. After having been accustomed to consider themselves as 
judges of the most important doctrines in religion, to examine 
these freely^ and to reject, without scruple, what appeared to them 
erroneous, it was natum for them to turn the same daring and in- 
quisitive eye towards govenunent, and to think of rectifying what- 
ever disorders or imperfections were discovered there. As relijjious 
abuses had been reformed in several places without the permission 
of the magistrate, it was an easy transition to attempt the redress 
of political grievances in the same manner. 

Ko sooner, then, did the spirit of revolt break out in Thuringia, 

» Sleid. Hiat p. 90. 

^ Seckend. lib. iL p. 10. Petr. Gnodalins de Bnsticanoram Tamaltn in 
Crtnnaoia, ap. Scard. Script vol. il pp. 181, &c 
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a pEOfmce snl^ieet to the elector of Saxony, tlie n^nbitants of 
whidi were mostly eomrerts to Lakheramsm, tbeon it assumed a 
new and more dangerous form. Tlioinas Mimcer, one of Lotlier^a 
diseii^, hwring established himself in that co«n^, had acquired 
a wcmderfil aieendaot orer tiie minds of the people. He propa- 
gated araonff them the wildest and most entiiasiastic setions, out 
sneh as turned manifestly to inspire them with Ix^dness, and kad 
them to seditkm. '^ Luther,' he told them, ** had done more hart 
than service to religion. He had, indeed, rescued the church from 
the yoke of popery, hot his doctrines eneooraged, and his life set 
an example o^ the utmost lioenliouaness of manners. In cnrder to 
aT(»d vice (says heX men moist practise perpetual mortificatioB. 
They must pat on a ^ye countenance, speak little, wear a plain 
murb, and be serious m their whole depiurtment. Such as prepare 
toeir hearts in this manneiL may expeet that the Supreme Being 
will direct all their steps, and by some yisible sign discover his will 
to them ; if that illummatkm be at any time wiU^dd, we may ex- 
postulate with the Almighty, who deals with us so harshly, and 
remind him of his promises. This expostnlatioH and anger ^11 be 
highly acceptable to God, and will at last ]»:eyail on him to guide 
us with the same unerring hand which oooduotedtiie patriarens of 
old. Let us beware, however, of offending him by our arrogance ; 
bat as all men are equal in his eye, let thiem retimi to that oQudi- 
tion of equalitv in which he formed them, and, having all things in 
oommon, let tnem live together like brethren, without any raatka 
of subordination or pre-emmenoe.''^^ 

Exkavagant as these tenets wer^ they flattered so mamrr passions 
in. the human heart, as to make a deep impression. To aim at 
notlung more than abridging the power of the nobihty, was now 
0(msidered as a trifling and partial refonnaticm, not worm the con- 
tending £t>r; it was pKHvosed to level every distinction among 



mankind, aiid, by abdismng property, to reduce them to their 
natural state of equality, in which all should receive their sub- 
aistenee from one common stod:. Munoer assured them that the 
design was approved of b^ heaven, and that the Ahnighty had in a 
dretaa asoertamed him of its sueeess. The peasants set about the 
execaticm of it, not only with the rage whidi animated those ci 
their order in other parts of Germany, but with the ardour whic^ 
enthusiasm inspires. They deposed the magistrates in all the 
cities of which tiiey were masters ; seized the lands of the nobles, 
and obliged such of them as they got into their hands, to nut on 
the dress commonly worn by peasants, and, instead of tneir former 
titles, to be satisfied with the appellation given to people in the 
lowest class of life. Great numcNKrs oigaged in this wud under- 
taking; but Muneer, their leader said their prophet, was destitute 
of the abilities necessary for conducting it. He had all the extra- 
vagance, but not the courage, which enthusiast usually possess. 

*^ Seckend. lib. ii p. 13. Sleid. Hist p. 88. 
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It was ^tk diffienltjr hs; ootdd be persuaded to take tlie fidd; aoid 
though he soon drew together tuf^ thonaaEiid men, he suffered 
himself to be soiroimded by a body of cafahy under the eottaoamA 
of the elector of Saxony, the laDdsxave of Hesse, and the dbke c^ 
BnmswidL These -j^mcet^ imw^£ng to sdied toe blood of their 
deluded adbjects, sent a 7011119 nobtemam to their eamp. with tiie 
offer <^ a general pardon, if tiieywoi^ immediatebr ky clown thdr 
anns, and deEver up the authors of the sedition. Mnneei^ alanned 
at tms, besan to harangoe his followers with his nraal venemeaMe, 
ei^itmguiem not to trust these deeeitfal pfomiaes of their op- 
pressors, nor to desert the cause of God and of Christian liberty. 

Bat the sense of present danger makmg a de«n^ impresiHcm on 
the peasants than his eloqueaioe, oonfiisioii and ttnror w«re yisiUe 
on erery face, when a rambow, whidi wis the emblem that ^ 
mutineers had painted on their eolounv hjxjppetaBa to appear in the 
clouds, Muneer, with admnnUe pvesenoe of mind, laid nold of that 
incident, and suddenly raiflsing his eyes and hands towards heaven, 
''Behold,^' cries he, with an. eleTated Toioe, " the sign whidi God 
has given. There is the pledge of your safety, and a token that the 
wicked shall be destroyed*" The fanatical multitude set up in- 
stantly a great shout, as if victory had been certain; and passing 
in a moment from one extreme to another, massacred the uiifor- 
tnnste nobleman who had come witli the offer of pardon, and de^ 
manded to be led towards the enemy. The princes, enraged at 
this shocking violation of ihc laws of war, advanced with no less 
impetuositv, and began the attack: but the behaviour of the pea- 
smts in the combii was not snen as mi^t haive been expected, 
either &om their ferocity or eonfidenee of success; an undisciplinea 
nibble was no ec|.uai matdi for wdl-trained troops; above five 
l^usand were slam in the field, almost without makmg resistance ; 
tiie rest fled, and among ike foremost Muncer their general He 
was taken n^ day, anabdng condeioned to such pumshments as 
]m crimes had deserved, he simpered tiiemwith apoor and dastardly 
spirit. His death put an end to the insurteotions oi the peasants, 
which had filled Gfflmany vfith such tenors^ but the enthusiastic 
notions which he had scattered were not ex&pated, and produced, 
not long after, effects more memorable as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther aeted with exemplarY prudence 
and moderation, like a common parent, soHcitoius about the wel&re 
of both parties, without sparing the faults or errors of either. On 
the one hand, he addressed a monitory discourse to the nobles^ 
ttdiorting them to treat their dependents with greater humanity 
and iadcdffence. On the other, he severdv censured the seditious 
spirit of the peasants, advising them not to murmur at hardships 
xoseparable from their condition, nor to sedc for redress by my 
Inxt legal means.^ 

^ Sleid. Hist. p. 84, Seckend. lib. iL p. 12. Gnodalius, Tnmnlt. Bus- 
tican, p. 166. " Sleid. Hist. p. 87. 
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Luther's famous marriage with Catherine a Boria, a nuu of a 
noble fiamily, who, haying thrown off the veil, had fled from the 
cloister, hanpened this year, and was far from meeting with the 
same approbation. Eyen his most deyoted followers thought this 
step indecent, at a time when his country was inyolyed in so many 
calamities ; while his enemies neyer mentioned it with any softer 
appellation than that of incestuous or profEme. Luther himself 
was sensible of the impression which it had made to his disadyan- 
tage ; but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the censure 
of nis friends, and the reproaches of his adyersaries, with his usual 
fortitude.** 

This year the reformation lost its first protector. Frederic, elector 
of Saxony ; but the blow was the less sensibly felt, as he was suc- 
ceeded by hk brother Jolin. a more iiyowed and zealous, though less 
able patrou of L^ither and his doctrines. 

Another e?ent happened about the same time, which, as it occa- 
sioned a considerable change itt the state of Germany, must be 
traced buck to its Boxu-ce. While the frenzy of the crusades jjos- 
sessed all Europe during the twelfth ana thirteenth centuries, 
seyeral orders of religious knife^htbot>d were founded in defence of 
the Christian faith against heathens and infidels. Among these, 
the Teutonic order in Gennany wits one of the most illustrious, 
the knights of which distiumshcd Ihemselyes greatly in all the en- 
terpriser carried on in the Holy Land. Being driyen at last from 
then: sett k merits in the East, they were obliged to return to their 
natiye coontr)'. Their zeal and valour were too impetuous to 
remain lon^ iunctivc ; thej^ inirudedj on yeij slight pretences, the 
proyince of Prussia^ the inhabitauts of which were still idolaters ; 
and, havmff completed the conquest of it about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, held it many years as a fief depending on the 
crown of Poland, Fierce contents arose, during this period, be- 
tween the grand-masters of ^e order and the kings of Poland ; the 
former struggling for independence, while the latter asserted their 
right of soyereiffuty with ffreat fimmess. Albert, a prince of the 
house of Branaenburff, wno was elected grand-master in the year 
one thousand fiye hunored and eleyen, engaged keenly in this quar- 
rel, and maintained a long war with Sigismund. kin^ of Poland; 
but haying become an early conyert to Luther's aoctrmes, this gra- 
dually lessened his zeal for the interests of his fraternity, so that he 
took the opportunity of the confosions in the empire, and the ab- 
sence of the emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigismund, greatlr 
to his own priyate emolument. By it, that part of Frossia which 
belon^d to the Teutonic order was erected into a secular and 
hereditary duchy, and the inyestiture of it granted to Albert who. 
in return, bound himself to do homage for it to the kin^ of Polana 
as their yassal. Immediately after Vbia, he made pubhc profession 
of the reformed religion, and married a princess of DenmarL The 

** Seckend. lib. iL p. 15. 
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Teutonic knights exclaimed so loudly against the treachery of their 
ffrand-master, that he was put under the ban of the empire ; but 
he still kept jpossession of the province which he had usurped, and 
transmitted it to his posterity. In process of time, this rich in- 
heritance fell to the electoral branch of the family : all dependence 
on the crown of Poland was shaken off; and the margraves of 
Brandenburg, having assumed the title of kings of Prussia^ have 
not <mly risen to an equality with the first princes of Germany, but 
take their rank among the ireat monarchs of Europe.** 

Upon the return of the french king to his dominions, the eyes of 
all the powers in Europe were fixed upon him, that, by observing 
his first motions, thev might form a ju&ment concemiog his sub- 
sequent conduct. They were not hdd long in suspense. Francis, 
as soon as he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the bug of England, 
thanking him for the zeal and affection wherewith he had mter- 
posed in his favour, to which he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his libertv. Next day, the emperor's ambassadors de- 
manded audience, ana, in their master's name, required him to issue 
such orders as were necessary for carrying the treaty of Madrid 
into immediate and fuU execution; he coldly answered, that though, 
for his own part, he determined religiously to perform all that ne 
had promised, the treaty contained so many articles relative not to 
himself alone, but affecting the interests of the French monarchy, 
that he could not take any farther step without consulting the 
states of his kingdom, and that some time would be necessary, in 
order to reconcile their minds to the hard conditions which he had 
consented to ratify.** This reply was considered as no obscure dis- 
covery of his being resolved to elude the treaty; and the compli- 
m^t paid to Henry appeared a very proper step towards securing 
the assistance of that monarch in the war with the emperor, to 
which such a resolution would certainly give rise. These circum- 
stances, added to the explicit declarations which Erands made in 
secret to the ambassadors from several of the Italian powers, fnUy 
satisfied them that their conjectures with regard to his conduct had 
been just, and that instead of intending to execute an unreasonable 
ticttty, he was eager to seize the first opportunity of revenging 
those injuries which had compelled him to feign an approbation m 
it. Even the doubts, and fears, and scruples, wMch used, on other 
oocasioiiS2to hold Clement in a state of imcertainty, were dissi- 
pated by Francis's seeming impatience to break through all his en- 
gagements with the emperor. The situation, indeed, of affairs in 
Italy at that time did not allow the pope to hesitate long. Sforza 
was still besieged by the imperialists iu the castle of Mi&n. That 
feeble prince^ deprived now of Morone's advice, and unprovided 
with everything necessary for deface, found means to inform de- 
ment and the V aietians that he must soon surrender, if they did 

« Sleid. Hist. p. 98. Pfeffel, Abr^grf de Fffist dn Droit Publ pp. 606, ^. 

«• M^m. de BcUay, p. 97. 
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not oome to hk wtSieL The inpenal troops, as thej kad reeoifed 
no iMiy siaoe the battle of Pavia, lired at diflcretkni in tiie MilaaeBCL 



levying Mioh eiodutaot ecmtdfaviti^ 

we may rely on Gfucoianbni's OBlcolation, to no leas a somthanftve 
thousand dncats a day;^ nor was it to he dcmbted hut tint the 
soldieis. as soon as the eastle shoold submit, wonld dioose to leave 
a rained oonntry, which haidljr afforded thm snbsisteBoe, thai they 
might take possessiiA of more oomfortabb quarters in the fo- 
iaie and nntonehed temtorifis of ^ pope aiid Venetians. The 
assistanoe of the Erandii king was the only thing which oonld 
either save Sfnrsa^ or enable them to protect ikeir own dDminions 
from the insults of the imperial troops. 

For these reasons, the pope, the YenetiaDS, and dnkeof M&n, 
wNpeeqnally impatient toeome to an agteonent withfranoas, who, 
GB, his paH; was no less desiroos of acqiiBing such a oonsidkaye 
accession both oi stren^ aad rtpntation as snrii a eonfedecai^ 
would bring along with it. The duef objects of this a]lianoe,whn 
was otmduded at Cognac on the twenty-seeond of May, though kept 
secret for some time, were to oU^ tiie emperor to set at liberty 
Uie Fpmoh kmg's sons upon paymoit of a reascmaUe ransom, ana 
to re-establii^ Sf<»za in the quiet possession of the Milanese. IP 
Gmrks should r^use dther of these, the oontracting parties bo«&d 
th^Bselves to l»ing into tiie fidd an army of thirt^-nre thoiuiand 
men^ with which, amt dnving iiie Spaniards out of the Miiaiiesa 
they would attack tlie kin^m of Nicies. Ihe km^ of l^Whrnfl 
was declared lUTotector of this league, ^pdnoh they dignified wim the 
name of iolp^o^ooxuie the pope was at tiie head of it; and in order 
to allure Henry more efibetiuilly, a prinoipidity in tiie kingdom of 
Nappies, of thirty thoiuand doci^ vearly reyenua was to be settied 
on Aim; and lands to the Talne often thoosand dueats oa Wolacy, 
his favourite.^ 

No sooner was this leagne oanchided tiian Caement, by the pleni- 
tude of his p£^3al power, M>sdTed Irancis from tiie caih whi^ he 
had taken to obserre the treaty of Madrid.^* This ri^^ bow iMr- 
nicious soever in its effects, and destructiYe of that integrity wnteh 
is the basis of all transactions among men, was the natural eonse- 
(]^ence of the powers whidi the popes arro^[ated as the infaBiMe 
vioegerents of Christ upon eartih. Bnt as, in virtae of this pre- 
tended prerogative, they had often di^Mnsed with oMigaifcioM 
which were held sacred, the kdoBest of some men, arid tiie ondnlity 
of others, led them to imi^iine ikaX the deeiatons of a aoye r cig a pon- 
tiff anthorised or justified actions i^ueh wodd otherwise luvro Been 
criminal and impunis. 

The disooTory of !Ffeaneis'6 intentk)n to dnde the treaifcir ol Ma- 
ddd, fiUed the en^evor mik a fariety of dJaqnigting ^^aoj^. 

« Guic. lib. xvii. 860. 

«» P.HeDtflr.£tt.Aiutr.lih.iBC«h.d,u217. BeooeU 4fls Tn&L E 124. 

4» Gfoldast Polit. Imperial p. 1002. PiOIay. fiiit p. 70. 
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He Itad treated an m^ortoBiito pnnce inthe most nofeaerGfas man- 
ner ; he bad displaced an inaaiiiibie ambition in aU bis negotiationB 
yaih. bis prisoner ; be knew what ceBmres tbe former Iwd drawn 
upon bisi and wbat apprehensions the latter had excited in erery 
court of EuiopNB : nor bad he iei^>ed from tbe measures whioh he 
pnisued any ot those advantiiges which pobtidanB are apt to con- 
sider as an czciise £or the most cdmiial eoBdoct) and a compensa- 
tion for tbe seiFerest r»proadies. I'mncis was now oat of his 
hands, and not one of all the mighty eonseqacBoes whieb he had 
expected from the treaty that set him at lAmj was likely to take 
place. His rashness in relying so £ur qb his own judgment m to 
tmst to tbe sincerity of Ihe IrenchJdnc^ in qopoastioii to the senti- 
ments of his wisest nmusters, was now appaieBt; aad he eanly 
conjectured that the same eon£edeimcy, tbe dmd of which had in- 
duced him to set Erands at liberfy, wooid now be formed against 
hizEL with that s»lkmt and ineraued monazch a4 its head Self- 
oondemnation aQa^ameonaceenntofwhat was past, with aaxions 
apprehensions ooao&nmig what mip^ happen, were the necessary 
reralt of these reflections on h& own canduet and situation. 
Charles, however, was naturally firm and jnflmfihle in all his mea- 
sures. To have receded soddenly from any article in Ihe treaty of 
Madrid, would baye been a plain confession of fanpradcnce, and a 
palpable symptom of fear ; ne determined, tfaerelore, that it was 
most suitable to bis digni^ to insist, whaterer might be tbe con- 
sequences, on tbe stnct eKecotkm of tbe treaty, and particolariy 
wi to accept of asytlung which mi^t be efifeied as an eqidvaleni 
lor tbe restitation of Burgundy.^ 

In consequenoe of tbas reaoIation» he i^fpointed Lannoy and 
Alaroon to repair, as his ambassad(»s. to tke court of Eranoe. and 
lozmalk to snmmon the king, either to eseoaie the treaty with the 
sincerify tbat became him, at to retam, according to his oath, a 
ncisoner to Madrid. Instead of girogiihem an imme(iateanswer» 
Francb admitted tbe deputies of the aSates of Bninndy to an an* 



dienoe in thebrpresaM^e. ^eybumbly represented to bim tbat he 
had exceeded the powers Tested in a long of Trance when be oon^ 
seated to alienate their eomtry from l£e crewn, tbe domains a 
wlucb he was bound bj his oovonatkm-oath to preserre entire and 
nniaapaired. IPraacis^ m retuni, Ihai^ed them for their attachment 
to bis crown, imd enireated thnn, thonsh very faintly, to remember 
the ol^igatictts wbii^ he lay under to rolfil his engagements wifk 
the enqmror. The d^i^iefli, assaming a higher tqaie, dedaied thai 
they woald not obey commands which tbejr eonaid^ed as iUegidi 
and if be sbonld abandon tb^n to the enemies of France, they \ad 
resohed to defend tbemBdves to tbe best of their ]|^ower, with a 
film purpose rather to p^dsh tban smbmit to a foreign deesinioiL 
Upon which Ezanoii^ turning towards the imperial ambassador^ 
s^resented to them the impossibilil^ of pcrfoisiiBg what he hn 

t2 
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undertaken, and offered, in lieu of Burgundv, to pay the emperor 
two millions of crowns. The viceroy and Alarcon, who easily per- 
ceived that the scene to which they had been witnesses was con- 
certed between the king and his siibjects in order to impose npon. 
them, signified to him their master's fixed resolution not to depart 
in the smallest point from the terms of the treaty, and withdrew." 
Before they left the kingdom, they had the mortification to hear 
the holy league against the emperor published with great solemnily. 

Charles no sooner received an account of this confederacy, th^ 
he exclaimed, in the most public manner, and in the harshest terms, 
affunst Francis, as a prince void of faith and of honour. He com- 
puuned no less of Clement, whom he solicited in vain to abandon 
Lis new allies; he accused him of ingratitude; he taxed him with 
an ambition imbecoming his character; he threatened him, not 
only with all the vengeance which the power of an emperor can in- 
flict, but. by appealing to a general council, cidled up before Ms 
eyes aU tne tenors arising from the authority of those assemblies, 
so formidable to the papal see. It was necessary, however, to 
oppose something else than reproaches and threats to the powerful 
combination formed against hun; and the emperor, prompted by 
so mauy passions, did not fedl to exert himself with unusual vigour, 
in order to send supplies, not only of men, but of money, which 
was still more needeo, into Italy. 

On the other hand, the efforts of the confederates core no pro- 
portion to that animosity aaradnst the emperor with which they 
seemed to enter into the holy league. Francis, it was thou^t, 
would have inftised spirit and vigour into the whole body. He 
had his lost honour to repair: many injuries to revenge, and the 
station among the princes of Europe, fiim which he had fallen, to 
recover. From all these powerful mcitements, added to the natural 
impetuosity of his temper, a war more fierce and bloody than any 
that he had hitherto made upon his rival, was expected. But 
Francis had gone through such a scene of distress, and the im- 
pression it had made was still so fresh in his memory, that he was 
become diffident himself, distrustful of fortune, and desirous of 
tranquillity. To procure the release of his sons, and to avoid the 
restitution of Bui^undy by paying some reasonable equivalent, 
were his chief objects ; and for the sake of these, he would willingly 
have sacrificed Sforza and the liberties of Itahr to the emjperor. 
He flattered himself that the dread of the conrederacy which he 
had formed would of itself induce Charles to listen to what was 
equitable ; and was a&aid of emj)loying any considerable force for 
the relief of the MUanese, lest his allies, whom he had often found 
to be more attentive to their own interest than punctual in fulfilling 
their en^^agements. should abandon him as soon as the imperialist 
were dnven out ot that country, and deprive his negotiations with 
the emperor of that weight which they derived from his being at 

'I Belcar, Comment de Beb, CUL p. 573. M^m. de Bellay, p. 97. 
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the head of a powerful league. In the meantime the castle of 
Milan was pressed more closely than ever, and Sforza was now re- 
duced to the last extremity. The pope and Venetians, trusting to 
[Francis's concurrence, commanded tndr troops to take the field in 
order to reKeye him, and an army more than sufficient for that ser- 
vice was soon formed. The Milanese, passionately attached to 
^eir unfortunate duke, and no less exasperated against the impe- 
risJists, who had oppressed them so cruelly, were ready to aid the 
confederates in all their enterprises. But the duke d' Urbino, their 
general, naturally slow and indecisiv^ and restrained, besides, by 
his ancient enmity to the family of Medici from talong any step 
that might aggrandize or add reputation to the pope,^^ lost some 
opportunities of attacking the imperialists and raising the siege, 
ana refused to improve others. These delays gave Bourbon idme 
to bring up a reinforcement of fresh troops and a supply of money. 
He immeoiately took the command of the army, and pushed on the 
sie^e with such vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to surrender^ho, 
retiring to Lodi, which the confederates had surprised, left Bour- 
bon in full possession of the rest of the duchy, the investiture of 
which the emperor had promised to grant him.*' 

The Italians began now to perceive the game which !Francis had 
plaved, and to be sensible that, notwithstanding all their address 
and refinements in negotiation, which they boasted of as talents 
peculiarly their own, they had for once been over-reached in those 
very axis by a tramontane prince. He had hitherto thrown almost 
the whole burden of the war upon them, taking advantage of their 
efforts, in order to enforce the proposals which he often renewed at 
the court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty of his sons. The pope 
andYenetians expostulated ana complamed;** but as they were 
not able to rouse Francis from his inactivity, their own zeal and 
vigour gradually abated; and Clement, having already gone farther 
ihko. his timidity usually permitted him, began to accuse himself of 
rashness, and to relapse into his natural state of doubt and un- 
certainty. 

All the emperor's motions, depending on himself alone, were 
more brisk and better concerted. The narrowness of his revenues, 
indeed, did not allow him to make any sudden or great effort in the 
field, but he abundantly supplied that defect by his intrigues and 
negotiations. The family of Colonna, the most powerful of all the 
B/oman barons, had adhered uniformly to the Gmbelline or imperial 
faction, during those fierce contentions between the popes and 
emperors which, for several ages, filled Italy and Germany with 
discord and bloodshed. Though the causes which at first gave 
birth to these destructive factions existed no longer, and the rage 
with which they had been animated was in a great measure spent, 
the Colonnas still retained their attachment to the imperial in- 

« Gtiic. lib. xvii. p. 882. » li ibid, pp, 376, &c. 

M RusceUi, Letter© de' Principi, il pp. 167, &c. 169, 160—166. 
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tweat^ aad, by plaoiag themsehes undir tke protectioii of tka 
emperois, secured the quiet posaession of thdr oim temtcmes and 
priidleges. The cardinal Pompeo GoloniuL a man of a turbulemt 
and ambitioiis temper, at that tuna the liflaaof the iunibr, hadlaag 
L Clement's riyal, to whoee inflnjCDBce in the last oonolaTe lie iio- 
1 the disappojatment of all his schemes fear attaining the psMd 
J, of whibn, from his biowa oonneodon with the emperpr^he 

„nt himself seoore. To aa aspiiingr mind, this iras an injniy 

too great to be forgiYen; and tbon^ he had diasemfaled his resents 
iBOit so far as to vote for Glemc&t at his eleotion, and to aco^t of 
gpEeat offices in his oonst, he waited with the ntmost iinpatiaiice for 
an (^portnnity of being revenged. Don Hugo de Ifencad^ the 
impcnal ambassador at Kome, who was no stnnfer to these senti- 
ments, eauly persuaded him that now waai the tone, while all tihe 
pn^ troc^s wore emplogred in LombardT; to attempt something 
wmch would at onee avenge his own wrongs, and he of eaaential 
service to the emptor, ms pairon. The popt^ however, whose 
timiditj rendered him aaiek-sighted» was so attentive to Ihesr 
operational and began to be alaraied so aeudy^ that he m^t have 
drawn together troops sufiSioient to have disconoerted all Gobnna's 
measures. But Moneada amused him so artfoUv with negotiations, 
praonises, and false intejligenee, that he lullea asleep all his sns* 
radons, and prevented his taking any of the preoautions necessary 
for his safety: and, to the disorace of a prinoe possessed of great 
power, as well as r^iowned for political wisdom, CSoloima^ at the 
head of three thousand meiv a^aed one of the gates of his ci^al, 
while he, iraaginiiig himself to be innen&ct security, was altogether 
unprepared for resisting such a feeble enemiv. Tm inhabitants of 
Borne pennitted Colonna's troops, from whom thev iqiprehended 
no injury, to adrajciee wltliou-fc opposition : the pope s rnards wen 
dispersed in a inamcut; laitl CleLueui; himself terriled at the 
daog^r, ashojiied of hk own credulity, and deserted by almost even 
person, fled \pith pir^pttatioiL into the oaslle of St. Angelo, widen 
waa immediately uiveated. The palaco of the Vatican, the chnroh 
of St. Peter, and tb($ houses of the pope's ■>ini«tw^ and servants, 
w^ie plaidered m tbe mosit lieeutiou^ inanneK. The rest of Ihe eit^ 
was left unmolested. Clement, destitute of everythhig neceasaiy 
either for subi^iBtciLoe or djefeuce, waa soon tUa^ged to denumd a 
cap^itxdatLon ; and Moncada being admitted into tiie castle, pre- 
senbed to hmij with all the haughtiness of a oonqnierQ^ oancatiKxis 
wMcli it was not in bia power to reject;. The chief ok these was^ 
thiit Clemeut should not only gmiit a J'ull pardon to the Gokmna% 
bu:t tcQeiTO them into furour, ami immediabeiy withdraw all the 
troops 111 hk pay fmoi the iktmj of the (Confederates in Lombardy,** 
The Colonnasj who talked of nothhig less than of deposu^ 
Clement^ aad of placing Pompeo, thmr inmnrnM*, inti^e^aeant ohair 

» JoyiiVita Fonxp. CUai. GMc. Ub.zviL p. 407. BoMrili, L«tta« de* 
Principi, i» 104 
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ol St. Petrn*. dclaimed loudly against a treatr winch left them at 
the mercy oi a pontiff jnstly mcensed against them. But Moncada^ 
attentive only to his master's interest, paid little regard to their 
complaints, and, by this fortunate measore, broke entirely the 
power of the confeaerates. 

While the army of the confederates suffered sucit a considerable 
diminnticm, the imperiedists reeeired two great reinforcements ; one 
from Spain, under tile command of Lannoy and Alarcon, which 
amoimted to six thousand men ; the other was raised in the emnire 
by George IVoosperg, a German nol^eman, who, hating serrea in 
Italy with great repntatioo, had acquired sudi influence and popu- 
larity, that muliituaes oi his countiymen, fond on every occasion of 
engaging in military enterprises^ and impatient at that juncture to 
escape from the o|mression which they felt in reK^ous as well as 
civil matters, crowded to his standard : so that, without any other 
gratuity than the payment of a crown to each man, fourteen thou- 
sflmd enlisted in his service. To these the Archouke PercEnand 
added two tiiousaBid horse, levied in tiie Austrian dominions. But 
although the emperor had raised troops, he could not remit the 
sums necessary for their sujprport. His ordinary revenues were ex- 
hausted ; the credit ci prmces, durine the iniancy of commerce, 
was not extensive; and the eortes of Castile, t^ou^ every art had 
been tried to gam them, and some innovations had been made in 
the constitution, in order to seenre their concurrence, peremptorily 
raised to grant Charles any extraordinary supply;" so that the 
mOTe Ms army increased in number the more were his generals em- 
barrassed ana distressed. Bourbcm, in particular, was involved in 
sudi difficulties, that he stood in need of all his address and courage 
iH order to extricate himself. Larse sums were due to the Spanish 
troops already in ^ Milanese, wnen Ironsperg arrived with sir- 
teen thousand hmipy Germans, destitute of ev erythin g. Both 
B»ide their demands with equal flerceness; the former claiming 
their arreais, and the latter ^epay whidi had been promised them 
on their entering Lombardy. Sburbon was altogether incapaUe of 
giving satij^aetion to either. In tins lutuation he was constramed 
to conmnt acts of violence extremely ritoddng to his own nature, 
whidi was generous and hmnane. Se seized the principal citizens 
ci Milan, md by threats, and ev^i by torture, forced from them a 
eandderable smn ; he raed the churches of all their plate tmd orna- 
ments ; the inadequate supply which these afforded he distributed 
among the soldiers, with so many soothing expressions of his sym- 
nithyand affseiion, l^at, though it fell far short (^ the smns due to 
&em, it appeased thdr present munnurs."^ 

Among other en>edients for raising money, Bourbon granted his 
life and nberty to Morone, who. having been kqpt in prison since 
his intriipie with Peseva^ had been oemdemned to die by the 
Spanish judges empowered to try him. For this remission he 

M SandoY. t tU •^ Kpamond. VM, MedioL fik it. p. 717. 
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paid twenty thousand ducats ; and such were his singular talents^ 
and the wonderful ascendant which he alwa^ acqmred over the 
minds of those to whom he had access, that, in a lew days, £rom 
being Bourbon's prisoner, he became his prime confidant, with 
whom he consulted in all affairs of importance. To his insinua- 
tions must be imputed the suspicions which Bourbon be^an to en- 
tertain, that the emperor had neyer intended to nrant him the in- 
Yestitnre of Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the other Spanish 
generals, rather to be spies on his conduct, than to co-operate 
heartily towards the execution of his schemes. To him likewise, 
as he stiU retained, at the age of fourscore, all the enterprising 
spirit of youth, may be attributed the bold and unexpected measure 
on which Bourbon soon after yentured.** 

Such, indeed, were the exigencies of the imperial troops in the 
Milanese, that it became inoispensably necessary to take some im- 
mediate step for their relief. The arrears of the soldiers increased 
daily ; the emperor made no remittances to his generals ; and the 
utmost rigour of military extortion could draw nothing more from 
a country entirely dramed and ruined. Li this sitimtion there was 
no choice left, but either to disband the army, or to march for sub- 
sistence into the enemv's country. The territories of the Vene- 
tians lay nearest at hand; but they, with their usual foresight and 
prudence, had taken such precautions as secured them from any 
insult. Nothing, therefore, remained but to invade the dominions 
of the Church, or of the Florentines ; and Clement had of late 
acted such a part as merited the severest vengeance from the 
emperor. No sooner did the papal troops return to Bome after 
the insurrection of the Colonnas, than, without paying any regard 
to the treaty with Moncada, he d^n^ed the cardinal Colonna, 
excommunicated the rest of the lamily. seized their places of 
strength, and wasted their lands with all the crueltj which the 
smart oi a recent injury naturally excites. After this he turned 
his arms against Naples, and as his operations were seconded by 
the French fleet, he made some progress towards the conquest of 
that Idngdom; the viceroy being no less destitute than the other 
imperial ffenerals of the money requisite for a vigorous defence.** 

[1527.] These proceedings of the pope justified, in appearance, 
the measures which Bourbon's situation rendered necessary; ^d 
he set about executing them under such disadvantages as mmish 
the strongest proof lK)th of the despair to which he was reduce(L 
and of the greatness of his abilities, which were able to surmount 
so many obstacles. Having committed the government of Milan 
to Leyya» whom he was not unwilliog to leave behind, he began his 
march in the depth of winter, at the head of twenty-five thousand 
men, composed of nations dmeriog from each other in language 
and maimers, without money, without magazines, without arnllery, 

« Guic lib. xvii. p. 419. 
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without canisuB^s ; in short, without anv of those things which are 
necessary to the smallest party, and which seem essential to the 
existence and motions of a great army. His route lay through a 
country cut hj rivers and mountains, in which the roads were 
almost impracticable : as an addition to his difficulties, the enemVs 
aim^, superior to his own in number, was at hand to watch all nis 
motions, and to improve every advantage. But his troops, impa- 
tient of their present hardships, and allured by the nopes of 
immense booty, without considering how ill provided they were 
for a march, followed him with great cheerfulness. His first 
scheme was to have made himself master of Placentia, and to have 
gratified his soldiers by the plunder of that city : but the vigilance 
of the confederate generals rendered the design abortive ; nor had 
he better success in nis project for the reduction of Bologna, which 
was seasonably suppliea with as many troops as secured it from 
the msnlts of an army which had neither artillery nor ammunition. 
Having failed in both these attempts to become master of some 
great city, he was under a necessity of advancing. But he had now 
been two months in the field ; his troops had suffered every cala- 
mity that a long march, together with me uncommon rigour of the 
season, conld bring upon men destitute of all necessary accommo- 
dations in an enemv's country; the magnificent promises to which 
they trusted had hitherto proved altogether vain; they saw no 
prospect of relief; their patience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, 
and they broke out into open mutiny. Some officers, who rashly 
attempted to restrain them, fell victims to their fury: Bourbon 
himself, not daring to appear during the first transports of their 
rage, was obliged to fly secretly from his quarters.** But this 
sudden ebullition of wrath bc^an at last to subside, when Bourbcm, 
who possessed, in a wonderful decree, the art of governing the 
minds of soldiers, renewed his promises with more confidence than 
formerly, and assured them that they would be soon accomplii^ed. 
He endeavoured to render their hardships more tolerable oy par- 
taking of them himself; he fared no oetter than the meanest 
sentinel; he inarched along with them on foot : he joined them in 
singing their camp ballads, in which, with high praises of his 
valour, they mingled many strokes of militant raillery on his 
poverty; and wherever they came, he allowed them, as a foretaste 
of what he had promised, to pluiSSler the adjacent villages at dis- 
cretion. Encouraged by all these soothing arts, they entirely forgot 
their sufPerines and complaints, and followed him with the same 
implicit confidence as formerlv.« 

Bourbon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his intentions. Eome 
and Florence, not knowing on which the blow would fall, were 
held in the most disquieting state of suspense. Clement equally 
solicitous for the safety of both, fluctuated in more than his usual 

*o Gaic. lib. x?iiL p. 484. Jovii Vit Colon, p. 168. 
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moertamly; and while the rapid a^ioack of dAiig^ called for 
prampi and deeisiye measures, ne spent the time in deliberaticms 
▼hidi eame to no issue, or in taking resoliitioBS, which, next day, 
his restless mind, more sagaoicus m disoeming than m obviating 
difficulties, OYerhusMi without being aUe to fix ooi what ^uld be 
sobstkuied m thdr plaoe. At one time he determined to unite 
himacif more closely than ever with his allies, and to nosh on the 
war with vigoor : at aikother, he inclined to hoMg all auferences ta 
a final aoeommooalion by a treaty with Lainoy , who, knowing his 
passion £Qr negotiaticm, solicited inm incessantly with nroposals ^ 
that purpose. His timidity sA length preyafled, ^atai ^ him to 
ooBdude an agceemest wiUk Laniioy, of whidi md following weze 
tiie chief aitidfes : That a sospension (^ arma diould take place be- 
tween the pontifical and nnpeiial tioopa for eight months : that 
dement should adranee aoctr thousand cnrowns towaids satiating 
the demands of the inqpeiiu oaaj: that the Cdonnas should be 
abedved from oensui^ and th^ former dignities and possessions 
be restored to them : that the yiceroy shoiild come to ±U>me, and 
prevent Bourbon from approandim^ nearer to that city, or to Ho- 
rcBoe.*' On this hasty tieaty, whidi depiiyed him of all hapea of 
assistance from his allies, without afforcGng him any solid founda- 
tion of security, Clement leUed so firmly, that, Eke a man ex- 
tricated at once out of all difficultiea» he was at perfect ease; and, 
in ^e fulness of his eonfidence, disbanded all his troops, except as 
many as were snifiment to guard his own poson. Tms amazing 
oosmd^ice oi dement, who, on every other occasion, was feaimL 
and suspicious to excess, appeared so unaoeountahk to Guicdar- 
dim, wu), being at that thne the pontifieal commfsflary-gfeneral and 
remdent m the confederate army, had great ^mprtunities, as well 
as great abilities^ t(x observing how fthimwinaiall his hemes weve, 
tiui he imputes the pq^'s conduct, at tMs juncture, whdlv to in- 
£Bitiiation, which those who are doomed to ruin cannot avoicu'' 

Lannoy, it would scon, intended to have executed the trea^ witii 
gnat abcodty ; and havmg detadiied Clement ham. the oonfedeiaeir, 
wished to turn Bourbcm's army against the Yenetians, who, of aU 
the powers at war with thft emparor, had excarted the greatest 
vigour. With this view he despatched a cooiiNr to Bourbon, in- 
forming him of the suspenaion of anns, which^ia the name oi ineai 
common master; he had eonduded with the p(^. Bourbon had 
other schemes, Mid he had prosecuted them nowtoo fur to think of 
retreating. To have mentioned a retreat to his soldim» would have 
been dangerous ; his command was independent oi Lannoy ; he 
was fond of m o rtifrii^ a man whomhe had msBiy reasons to Imte : 
for these reasons, without paymg^ the least it^^rd to tiie message, 
he eantinned to ravage the ecckSasiical torrxtoiiss, and to advanee 
towMds HoBenee. Upon this^ all dementia temn: and anxiety 
returning with new force, he had recourse to Lannoy, and entreated 

« Gnic. Ub. zyuLp.4a6. ** Ibid. p. 446. 
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and coBjnred hmi to put a stop to Bourbon's progress. Lamu^, 
aeoardingljy set oi^ for kis camp, bat durst not approach it ; Bonr- 
bcm's sokliers harins^ got notice of the trace, raged and tfar^^ned. 
demanding the accomplishment of the promises to which they hua 
trusted ; their general himself oonld hardly restrain them ; every 
person in Eome perceived that notlnng remained bnt to prepaare 
for resistinj? a storm which it was now in^ossible to dispel. Clement 
ahme. relyinff on some ambig^ons aaid &oeitfal professions^ whidi 
Bourbon maoe of hob indinatioaL towards peaee, sunk back mto his 
former seooitty.*' 

Bonxbon, on his part, was hi from being free from solicitude. 
AH his attempts on asi^ place of importimoe had hitherto mis- 
carried; and Morence, towards whidi te had been approaohittg for 
some tone, was, by the arrival of the duke cPUrbino's airay, put in a 
condition to set his power at defiance. As it now became neees- 
^iry to diai^ his route, and to take instantly some new resc^- 
tion, he fixed, without hesitation, on one whi<m was no less daring 
in itedf iiian it was impious, acocffdingto ^ (nsmaaa of that age. 
Tios was to assault and plunder Bome. Many reasons, however, 
prompted him to it. He was fond (A thwarting Lannoy, who had 
undertaken for the safetv of that city ; he imagined that liie em- 
peror would be hifi^y pleased to see Clement, the chief antifaior of 
the league against mm^ humbled ; he flattered himself that, by grati- 
^ing tne rapacity of his soldiers with such immense booty, he would 
attach them for ever to his inter»t ; or (whieh is still more proba- 
ble than any of these) he hope^ that, by means of the power and 
f^e which he would acquire mm tne eoiKiuest cl the first city 
in Christendom, he mig^t lay the foundation of an indepencknt 
power : and that, after «iaking aS aH connexion with the emper(»r, 
he might take possession oi Naples, or of some of the Italian states, 
m his own name.** 

Whatever his motives were, be executed hk resection with a 
rapidity equal to the bddness with which he had fnmi^ it. His 
soldiers, now ^M they had tiieir prey full in view, oomplabed 
neither of fatigue, nor fiunine, nor want of pav. No sooner end tiiey 
begin to move from Tuscanr towards Bome, than the pope, sensible 
at last how Mackms the Lopes had been on whk^ he reposed, 
started from his seeuritv. But no time now remained, even for a 
bold and decisive pontiff, to have taken pnmer measures, or to have 
formed any eflbctual plan of defeioe. Uncter Giemenf s feeble oon- 
ducl^ aU was consternatioiL disorder, and kresohition. He collected, 
however, sudi of his disbanded soldiers as stifl remained in the 
city; he armed the artificers of Rome^ and ^be footmen and trains 
beaim of the cardinals; he repaired tne breadiesin the walls ; he 
began to erect new works : he exeomnranieated Bourbon and all 
his troops, branding tiie Qeimans with the name of Lutherans, 

•« Gnic. lib. zviiL pp. 487, Ac. Mim. de Bellay, p. 100. 
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aaid the Spaniards with that of Moors.** Trusting to these ineffec- 
tual military preparations^ or to his spiritual arms, which were still 
more despised by rapacious soldiers, he seems to have laid aside his 
natural tmiidity, and contrary to the advice of all his counsellors, 
determined to wait the approach of an enemy whom he might 
easily have avoided by a timely retreat. 

B9urbon, who saw the necessity of despatdi, now that his in- 
tentions were known, advanced with such speed, that he gained 
several marches on the duke d'Urbino's army, and encamped in the 
plains of Eome on the evening of the fifth of May. From thence 
he showed his soldiers the palaces and churches of that city, into 
which, as the capital of the Christian commonwealth, the riches of 
all Europe had flowed during many centuries, without having been 
once violated by an^ hostile hand ; and commanding them to refresh 
themselves that mght, as a preparation for the assault next day, 
promised them, in reward of their toils and valour, the possession 
of aU the treasures accumulated there. 

Earlv in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined to dis- 
tinguisn that day either bv his death or the success of his enterprise, 
appeared at the head of nis troops clad in complete armour, above 
which he wore a vest of white tissue, that he might be more con- 
spicuous both to his friends and to his enemies : and, as all depended 
on one bold impression, he led them instantly to scale the walls. 
Three distinct bodies, one of (Germans, another of Spaniards, and 
the last of Italians, — ^the three different nations of whom the army 
was composed, — ^were appointed to this service: a separate attack 
was assigned to each; and the whole army advanced to support 
them, as occasion should require. A thick mist concealed their 
approach until they reached almost the brink of the ditch which 
surrounded the suburbs : having planted their ladders in a moment, 
each brigade rushed on to the assault with an impetuosity heightened 
by national emulation. They were received at first with fortitude 
equal to their own ; the Swiss in the pope's guards, and the veteran 
soldiers who had been assembled, fought with a courage becoming 
men to whom the defence of the nobKst city in the world was in- 
trusted. Bourbon's troops, notwithstanding all their valour, gained 
no ground^ and even began to give wa^; when their leader, perceiving 
that on this critical moment the fate of the day depended, leaped from 
his horse, pressed to the front, snatched a scaling ladder from a 
soldier, planted it against the wall, and began to mount it, encourag- 
ing his men with his voice and hand to follow him. But at that very 
instant, a musket bullet from the ramparts pierced his groin with a 
wound, which he immediately felt to be mortal; but he retained so 
much presence of mind as to desire those who were near him to cover 
hisbody with a cloak, that his death might not dishearten his troops ; 
and soon after, he expired with a courage worthy of a better cause, 

•• Seckend. Hb. ii. p. 6& 
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and whicli would have entitled Mm to the liighest praise, if he had 
thns fallen in defence of his country, not at the head of its enemies.*' 

This fatal eyent could not be concealed from the army; the 
soldiers soon missed their general, whom they were accustomed to 
see in every time of danger : but mstead of being disheartened by 
their loss, it animated them with new valour; the name of Bourbon 
resounded along the hne, accompanied with the cry of blood and 
revettffe. The veterans who defended the walls were soon over- 
powered by numbers; the untrained body of city recruits fled at 
the skht of danger, and the enemy, with irresistible violence, 
rushed into the town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed at the high altar of 
St. Peters church in offering up to heaven unavailing prayers for 
victory. No sooner was he informed that his troops began to give 
way, than he fled with precipitation ; and with an infatuation still 
more amazing than auTthing akeady mentioned, instead of making 
his escape by the opposite gate, where there was no enemy to oppose 
it, he shut himself up, together with thirteen cardinals, the foreini 
ambassadors, and many persons of distinction, in the castle of St. 
Anf^o, which, from his late misfortune, he might have known to be 
an insecure retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that fortress, 
he saw his troops flying before an enemy who pursued without 
giving quarter ; ne heard the cries and lamentations of the Boman 
citizens, and beheld the begirming of those calamities which his own 
CTedulil^ and ill-conduct had brought upon his subjects.^ 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagme, the misery and 
horror of that scene which followed. Whatever a city taken by 
storm can dread from military rage, unrestrained by discipline; 
whatever excesses the ferocity of the Germans, the avarice of the 
Spaniards, or the licentiousness of the Italians, could commit, these 
the wretched inhabitants were obliged to sufPer. Churches, palaces, 
and the houses of private persons, were plundered without dis- 
tinction. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt from injury. 
Cardinab, nobles, priests, matrons, vii^ins, were all the prey of 
soldiers, and at tne mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. 
Nor did these outrages cease, as is usual in towns which are carried 
by assault, when the first fqry of the storm was over ; the impe- 
rialists kept possession of Rome several months ; and, during all 
that time, the insolence and brutality of the soldiers hardhr abated. 
Their booty in ready money alone amounted to a million of ducats ; 
what they raised by ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. 
Home, though taken several different times by the northern nations, 
who overran the empire in the fifth and sixth centuries, was never 
treated with so much cruelty by the barbarous and heathen Huns, 

•7 M^m. de Bellay, p. 101. Gnic lib. zviii. pp. 445, &c (Eav. de Brant, 
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Yandab, or Goths, as now l^ the bigoted siifaieots of a oathiolie 
monarch.* 

After Eouj'lxm's death, the comnjand of the impeml army de- 
vo!¥ed oil Pfulibert de Cbalona, prince of Oraiigej who wilh diJScuky 
pxenyled ou as mmy of bla sotdieia to desbt horn tiie pillage «b 
wen necessary to in veal the castle of 5t Apgelo. Clcm^i WAi 
ijjmiediflteiy senaible of his error mhaTing retired into that ill-pro* 
Tided aiid nntcnahle fort. Bnt aa the imperialists, sootning disoi- 
pline, mid intent only on phinderj pushed the siege mih little 
vigouTj he did not despair of holding out until the duke d^Urbma 
Conid come to hia relief. That cenera! advanced a± the head of m 
army composed of Venetians. Florentines, and Swiss, in the pay of 
Fruucc, of sufficient strength to have delivered Clement from tho 
present dimgcr. But d'Urbino, preferring the indulgence of his 
hatred against the family of Medici to the glory of delivering the 
capita oi Christendom^ and the head of the chtirch, j^rononnoed the 
enterprise to he too hazardoiis ; and^ from an exquisite Te^nemaat 
in revenge, having marched forward so far. that hb army, being seen 
from the ramparts of St. Angelo, flatterea the pope with the proe^ 
pect of certain relief he immediately wheeled about, and retired.™ 
Clement, deprived oi every resource, and t educed to such e jtreraitj 
of famine as to teed on aascs^ flesh,'' was obliged to capitulate on 
such conditions as the conquerors were pleased to presoribe. H§ 
agreed to pay four hundred thousand ducais to the amy ; to soi- 
reuder to the emperor aU the places of stren^ belonging to tie 
church; and, besides giving hostages, to reuiam a prisoner himaelf 
until the chief articles were performed. He was comndtted to the 
caro of Alarcon, who, by his severe vieilaacc in a^uarding FtaniaB^ 
luid given full proof of his being qualEHed for that oifice ; and tbua^ by 
a singular accident, the awne man had tlie cu^tod^^' of ihe two most 
illastrious personages who had been made prisoners ia liuro^ 
during several ages. 

The acconnt ^ this extraordinary and nnex^ected erent was no 
less snrpnsuuf than agreeaUe to tiie empertx:. ^nt in order to con- 
ceal his joT noia his subjects, who were filled with horror at the 
success and crimes oi their GoantrymeD, and to ksc^n the indigna- 
timi of the rest oi Europe he dedared that Eoane had been 
assaulted without any order mm him. He wrote to all theprinoes 
with whom he was in allianoe, disolaiming his hating had any kaiow- 
ledge of Bourbon's intention." He put Idmself and court into 
mourning ; commanded the rejdcings which had been ordned ioi 
the birth of his son Philip to be stopped; and» employing aa artifice 

^ Joy. Vii (Maa, p. 1^. Gale fib. lyvLvp. 440, Ibe. O^mmeot. dfl 
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no less Igrpoeritieftl tiMB grois, he anMniiiad tvafen and proees- 
aions throughmit all Spain £or tbe leeoterf of tlie pope's Bberfy, 
which, by an osder to kb gcnerala, he oould hare immediate 
gixafced mm.'* 

^ The good foiinnie of the hoiise of Axistria was BO lessor 
in another part of Euope. Solyman haying inraded Himgary with 
an wauj of three htmdsed thoasand men, Lewis 11., hinf m that 
oomtnr and of Bobemhy a weak and nnexpeneneed prmoe, ad- 
TMUsedrashlyto neet him with a body of men which did not amount 
to thirtj- thousand. Witii an iBqaradenee still more unpardonable, 
he gare the command of thesetroops to Paid ToaaondL afraneisean 
monk, arohbidiop of Gokxoa. Tbaa awkward ffeneraL in the dress 
of his order, girt wilii its cord, marched at the liead d the troths; 
wad, hurried on br his own presnmptica, as well as bf the impetur 
oaity of vMm yfko dei^iaed danger, but wero impatient of kng 
sendc^ he finght the fatal battle of Mdiaca pL526], in whidi tiie 
king, the fbwer of &e Hongarian mobilitT, and upwards of twenty 
thonsatul men, feU tiie yietims of his foUy and ill-eonditet. Soly- 
nam. after his yiotory, seiaed and kept possession of sereral towns 
of the greatest strength in the soatiiem prcnrinoes of Hungary, 
and, oyemmmng ^ rest of the oomitry, cimied near two hundred 
tiionsand persons into captivity. As Lewis was the last male (d the 
soyal ^Eunily of Ja^ellon, the ardiduke Eordinand claimed both his 
ovawns. This olamii was founded on a doable title; tiie one de- 
zmd from the ancient pretensions ci the house of Austria to both 
kiqgdc»ns; the other, from the ri^t of his wife, the only sister of 
tiie deceased mcmardi. The feudal institntiona^ nower^ sidHosted 
bodi in Hungary and Bohemia m such vigoni, and the nobles pos- 
sessed such extensm power, that the orowns wore still elecave, 
and PerdiBand's ri^h^ if they had not been powerfully supported, 
wookl have met with lode regard. But his own personal merit; 
the respect due to the brother of the greatest ntonardi in Chrs- 
tendom; the necessity of (loosing a ^rinoe i^le to afford his 
snl^eets some additional protection against the Turkic arma, 
n^iioh, as they had recently felt their powei^ ther greatly dreadecQ 
together with the intrigues of his sister; who had been married to 
the late king, onrescame the prc^judioes which the Hungarians had 
conoerred against ^ anMBke as afbr^paer; and, tiioogh a coai- 
siderable party voted for the Taywode of TrsBS^maik, at length 
secured Ferdinand the throne of that kin^om. The states of Bo- 
hemda imitated Ihe example of their neifl^m: kingdom; but, in 
order to asoertam and seeure their own prwitege^ they obliged 
Ferdinand, before his coronation, to subscribe a deed, which they 
term a revene, declaring that he held that crown not by any pre- 
vious right, but by their gratuitous and voluntary election. By 
such a vast accession of territories, the hereditary possession of 

7* Sleid. p. 109. Sandov. i 822. Mauroc Hist Veoeta, Ub. iii. p. 220. 
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which they secured in process of time to their family, the princes 
of the house of Austria attained that preeminence in power which 
hath rendered them so formidable to the rest of Germany.^* 

The dissensions between the pope and emperor proved ex- 
tremdy favourable to the progress of Lntheranism. Charles, exas- 
perated b^ Clement's conduct, and follv employed in oi)posing the 
leaflrae wmch he had formed against him, had little inclination, 
and less leisure, to take any measures for suppressing the new 
opinions in Qermany. In a diet of the empiro held at Spires 

S526], the state of relijB^ion came to be considered; and all that 
e^ emperor required of the princes was, that they would wait 
patient]^, and without encouraging innovanons, for the meeting of 
a general counciL which he had demanded of the pope. They, in 
rotum, acknowledged the convocation of a council to be the proper 
and regular step towards roforming abuses in the church : but con- 
tende(( that a national council held in Germany would be more 
effectual for that purpose than what he had proposed. To his 
advice, concerning the discouragement of innovations, they paid so 
little regard, that, even during the meeting of the diet at Spires, 
the divines, who attended the elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel thither, preached publicly, and administered the sa- 
craments, according to the rights of the roformed Church." The 
emperor's own example emboldened the Germans to treat the papal 
authority with little reverence. During the heat of his resentment 
it Clement, he had published a long roply to an angry brief 

poloj 



which the pope had intended as an apmogy for his own conduct. 
In this manifesto, the emperor, after having enumerated many in- 
stances of that pontiff's ingratitude, deceit, and ambition,— all which 
he painted in the strongest and most aggravated colours,— appealed 
from him to a general counciL At the same time, he wrote to ike 
college of cardinals, complaining of Clement's partiality and injus- 
tice : and requiring thenL ii he refosed or ddayed to call a council, 
to show their concern for the peace of the Christian church, so 
shamefully neglected by its chief pastor, by summoniug that assem- 
bly in their own name.^' This manifesto, little inferior in virulence 
to the invectives of Luther himself, was dispersed over Grermany 
with great industry ; and, being eagerly read by persons of every 
rank, did much morc than countierbalance the eneA of aU Charles's 
declarations against the new opinions. 

'* Steph. Broderick ProcancelUrii Hangar. Glades in Gampo Mohaez, ap. 
Scardimn, ii 218. F. Barre, Hist. d'Allemagne. torn. viii. part. i. p. 198. 
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BOOK V, 

General IndignaUon and Confederacy against the Emperor— The Florentinee 
—The French Army in Italy— The Emperor seta toe Pope at lAheity, and 
makes Pacific OTertnres— A Boyal Challenge— Betreat of the Imperial 
Army from Rome— The French ttesiege Naples— Bevolt of Andrew Doria^ 
Freedom of Genoa — Operations in the AGIanese — Treaty between the Pope 
and the Emperor, and oetween Charles and Francis— Hennr VIIL seeks a 
Divorce from his Queen, Catharine of Aragon— Charles Tisits I^aly, and 
re-establishes the Power of the Medici— Betnms to Germany- The Diet 
of Spires— The Protest— The Diet of Angsbnrg— Decree agunst the Pro- 
testants — Charles makes his Brother, Ferdinand^ King of the Romans- 
Negotiations of the Protestants — ^The Campaign m Hnngary—Ccmference 
between the Emperor and the Popfr— Movements of the French Emg — 
Henry divorced m>m Qneen Catharine by the Archbishop, and excom- 
municated by the Pope — Papal Authority abolished in England — ^Death of 
Clement VII. — Pope rani III.— Insurrection of the Anabaptists m Ger* 
many — They become Masters of Munstei^-John of Leyden crowned Einfi: 
—Confederacy against him — ^Munster besieged and taken — The League 3 
Smalkalde— Ex^dition of the Emperor to Africa— The Barbtfy States— 
The Barbarossas — Conquest of Tunis — The Emperor besieges Cioletta, de- 
feats Barbarossa, and restores the King of Tunis. 

f 1527.] The account of the omel maimer in which the pope had 
been treated filled all Europe with astonishment or hoiror. To see 
a Christian emperor, who, by possessing that dignity, ought to have 
been the protector and advocate of the holy see, lay violent hands 
on him wno represented Christ on earth, and detain Ms sacred 
person in a rigorous captivity, was considered as an impiety that 
merited the severest vengeance^ and which called for the uume- 
diate interposition of every dutifol son of the church.^ Francis and 
HeniT, akiimed at the progress of the imjperial arms in Italy, had. 
even before the tsikmg of Kome, entered mto a closer alliance ; and 
in order to |(ive some check to the emperor's ambition, had agreed 
to make a vigorous diversion in the Low Countries. The force of 
every motive which had influenced them at that time was now in- 
creased; and to these was added the desire of rescuing the pope 
out of the emperor's hands, a measure no less politic than it appeared 
to be pious. This, however, rendered it necessarv to abandon their 
hostile intentions against the Low Countries, and to make Italy the 
aeaii d war, as it was by vigorous operations there they mi^ht con- 
tribute most effectually towards dehvering Eome. and setting Cle- 
ment at liberty. Francis being now sensible that, in his system 
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-with regard to the afiBedrs of Italy, the spirit of refinement had car- 
ried him too far, and that, by an excess of remissness, he had 
allowed Charles to attain aayantages which he might easiljr have 
prevented, was eager to make reparation for an error of whidi he 
was not otten goilty^ by an activity more suitable to his temper. 
Henry thought his mterposition necessary, in order to hinder the 
emperor from becoming master of all Italy, and acgniring by that 
means such superiorify of power as would enable him, for the 
future, to dictate without control to the other princes of Europe. 
Wolsey, whom Francis had taken care to secure, by flattery am 
nres^its, the eertova methods of gadsn^ his Iftvour, ne^bcted no- 
thins: that could incense bis masti^^ agajmst the emperor. Besides 
all tMse public considerations, Henry was influenced by one of a 
mofre private nature : having be^un, about this time, to form his 
mat scheme of divorcing Caxhanne of Aragon, towards the execu- 
non of which ha knew thatt he sanction of papal authority would 
be necessary, he was desirous to acquire aa much merit as poceflile 
with Clement, by appearing to be the oMef instrument of bis de- 
liverance. 

The ne^tiation^betwieen pniwes tkaa disposed, was not tetttous. 
Wolsey huoself ccakluoted it, on the part (A his sovereign, with 
unbcmnded powers. Eraneis treated with him in parson at Amiens, 
where the earcfeial appeared, and was received with royal magnifi- 
cence. A marriage, between the duke of Orleaas and the Princess 
Msory was agreed to as the basis of the confederacy; it was resolved 
that Italy should be the theatre of war ; the i^^rcoigth of the aiaay 
which should take the field, as well as the contingent of troc^^ or 
of money, which each prince should huds^ ware settled; nd if 
the emperor did not accept of the proposals which they were 
join% to make him. they bound themselves imn^ediately to dedare 
war, and to begin oostiJaties. Heiury^ who took eivery leaokti^ 
with impetuosiQr, entered so eagerly mto this new aUiance^ t^i 
in order to eive Francis the strongest proof of his Mendship and 
respect, he formally renounced the ancient daim of the English 
monarchs to the crown of Frances whi<^ had Icmg been the pnda 
and ruin of the nation; as a fiul compensation for which he ae* 
oepted a pension of fifty thousand crowns> to be paid annua% to 
himself and his successors.^ 

^ The nope, beina unable to fiilfil the ocmditions of his aypitda* 
tion, stDl remainea a prisoner, under the severe custody of AlaFeoB. 
The Flcurentines no sooner heard of what had ha^j^eied at iCome^ 
than they ran to arms in a tumultuous maaauer ; expeUed the Car^ 
dinal di Cortona„ who governed their city in the pope's name; dt^ 
faced the arms c£ the Medici ; broke in pieces the statues of Iieo 
and Clement ; and, declaring themselves a ftee state, re-establi^ed 
their ancient popular government. The Yenetiiuas, taking advan- 
tage of the calamity of theic ally the pope, sei«ea Bavenn% aad 

1 Herbert, pg?. 83, &c. Kym. F<Bd. sir. p. 203. 
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other pkoes bekmnig to the einot^ imder pretext of keeping 
l^em is deposit. The dokoB ci XJrbino and Fenara laid hold uke- 
wise on put of the spoils of the nBfortBsate p<mtiff, whom they 
eessidered as irre trie va My ndaed.' 

LannoT, on the other hand, laboored to derive some sdul henefit 
fnm that unforeseen ereat, which gave scich sj^endoor and snpe- 
warity to his master's arms, lor this purpose, he mardied to 
Home, together with Moncada^ and the Marqms dd Gnasto, at the 
bead <n au the troops which they eoaM assemMe in the kingdom of 
liagples. The arrival of this reimorcaBent bron^t new a£mities 
en the imhi^py citizens of Borne: lor the s<»aiers, envying the 
wealth of their companions, kdtated their licence, and with the 
atMOst rasadfy gathered vie gkamngs which had escaped the 
sfsrice of uie Spaniards and Germans. There was not now any 
stray in Italy cifpaible of making head against the imperialists; and 
Hotbing more wao regwisite to rednee Bologna, and the other 
tomis in tiie eeclesiaajieal state, ^an to have appeared before 
teai. Bvt the soldiers having been so long aeeostomed, nnder 
Bnabon. to an entire refoxatiofi of disdi^e, and having tasted 
tib sweets of living- at disoetion in a great city, almost withont 
the control of a snperinr, were become so impatient of military 
sdbordinaiion, and so averse ta service, that they refused to leave 
Beme, imless all their airears were paid; a coniitkm which they 
kiew to be impossible. At the same time they dedlared, that they 
weoM not obey any other person than the prhwe of Qnmge, whom 
the army had chosen gmral, Laimoy, nnding that it was no 
ienger safe for him to remain among heentioiis koons, who de- 
seised his dignity and hated his person, i -et m ned to Niaples : soon 
aiiker JJm Marqms del Gnasto am Moneada thought it pnutent to 
cpnt MDoe for ike same reason. The piinoe of Orange, a general 
<^v in name, and by the most precMieTis> of aK tesiires, the g[ood- 
wiE of soldiersy whom success and Meenee had rendered eaprieions. 
waa oUiged to pay more attention to their hQme«m» thim they (fid 
to his eommaDOs. Thns the emperor, instead of reajung any of 
the adTantages whseh he mi^ht have expected &om tli^ reduction 
ci BoaB& had the mortdieation to see the most lormicbble body of 
tioppa that he had ever Inro^^ into the Md continue in a state 
ci isaotifity, from whu^ it was impossiUe to ronse them.' 

This cave the kii^ of Erance aad the YcneliaBS leisure to f&em 
new sdicmes, and to enter into new cagagemeHts lor d^ering 
the pope, and presermg tiie liberties of Italy. The newly-re- 
stored republic of Ikxrenee very imprudently jdned with them, and 
Lantrec, of whose abilities the Itafiana entertiraed a nmch more 
lavonraye opinion than his own mastor, was^ in order to gratify 
them, iqroainted geneniisBimo of the kame. It was with the 
utmost relnctance he undertook that office, Hbeinjir unwilling to ex- 
pose himself a second time to diMcnlties and disgraces, which the 

2 Guic lib, XTBt. p. 463. » Ibid. Ub, xviii. 454. 
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negligence of the king, or the malice of his fayonrites. might forinff 
upon him. The best troops in i'rance marched under his oommand, 
and the king of England, thongh he had not yet declared war 
against the emperor, advanced a considerable sum towards carrjring 
on the expedition. Lautreo's first operations were prudent, Timo- 
rous, ana successful. By the assistance of Andrew Doria^ the 
ablest sea-officer of that age, he rendered himself master of Genoa^ 
and re-established in that republic the faction of the Tregosi, to- 
gether with the dominion of France. He obliged Alexandria to 
surrender affcer a short siege, and rediiced all the country on that 
side of the Tessino. He took Pavia, which had so long resisted 
the arms of his soTcreign, by assault, and plundered it with 1^ 
cruelty, which the memoiy of the fatisd disaster that had befallen 
the Irench nation before its walls naturally inspired. All the 
Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva defended with a small ho&fci 
troops, kept together, and supported by his own address and in- 
dusny, must have soon submitted to his power, if he had continued 
to bend the force of his anns against that country. But Lautrec 
durst not complete a conquest which would have been so honour- 
able to himself, and of such advantagfe to the league. Erands 
knew his conf^rates to be more desurous of circumscribing the 
imperial power in Italy, than of acquiring new territories for mm ; 
and was a&aid that if Sforza were once re-established in Mflan, 
they would second but coldly the attack which he intended to make 
on the kingdom of Naples. E9r this reason, he instructed Lautrec 
not to push his operations with too much vigour in Lombardy : 
and happily the importunities of the pope, and the solicitations m 
the Florentines, the one for relief, and the other for protection, 
were so urgent as to furnish him with a decent pretext for marching 
forward, without yielding to the entreaties of the Yenetians sm 
Sforza^ who insisted on his laying siege to Milaa.^ 

While Lautrec advanced slowfy towards Rome, the emperor had 
time t9 deliberate concerning the disposal of the pope s person, 
who still remained a prisoner m the castle of St. Angelo. Notwith- 
standing the specious veil of religion, with which he usually endea- 
voured to cover his actions, Charles, in many instances, appears to 
have been but little under the influence of religious considerations, 
and had frequently^ on this occasion, expressed an inclination to 
transport the pope mto Spain, that he might indulge his ambition 
with the spectacteof the two most illustrious personages in Europe, 
successively prisoners in his court. But the fear of giving offence 
to all Christendom, and of filling his own subjects with horr(», 
obliged him to forego that satisfaction.^ The progress of the con- 
federates made it now necessarv, either to set the pope at liberty, or 
to.remove him to some place of confinement more secure than the 
castle of St. Angelo. Many considerations induced him to Drefer 

* Guic. lib. xyiil p. 461. Bellay, pp. 107, &c. Mauroc. Hist. Venet lib. iL 
238. » Guic Hb. xviii. 467. 
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Ihe former, pariicalailyliis want of the money, re<inisite as well for 
recroiting ins armv, as for paying off the vast arrears due to it. In 
order to obtain tms, he nad assembled the cortes of Castile at 
Yalladolid about the beginning of the year, and having laid before 
them the state of his affairs, and represented the necessity of 
making great preparations to resist the enemies, whom envy at the 
success which nad crowned his arms would mute against him, he 
demanded a large supply in the most pressing terms; but the 
cortes, as the nation was ah-eady exhausted by extraordinary dona- 
tives, refused to load it with any new burden, and, in spite of his 
endeavpurs to sain or to intimidate the members, persisted in this 
resolution.* No resource, therefore, remained^ but the extorting 
from Clement, bv way of ransom, a sum sufficient for discharging 
what was due to nis troops, without which it was vain to mention to 
them their leaving Eome. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues unsuc- 
cessful towards hastening such a treaty. By flattery, and the 
appearance of unbounded coiddence, he disarmed the resentment 
of Cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity, which made him 
desirous of showing the world, that as his power had at first de- 
pressed the pope, it could now raise him to nis former dignity. By 
favours and promises he gained Morone, who, by one of those 
whimsical revolutions which occur so often in his life, and which 
so strongly display his character, had now recovered his credit 
and authority with the imperialists. The address and influence of 
two such men easily removed all the obstacles which retarded an 
accommodation, and brought the treaty for Clement's liberty to a 
conclusion, u^on conditions hard indeed, but not more severe than 
a prince in his situation had reason to expect. He was obliged to 
advance, in ready money, a hundred thousand crowns for the use 
of the army; to pay the same sum at the distance of a fortnight; 
and, at the end of three months, a hundred and fifty thousand more. 
He engaged not to take part in the war against Charles, either m 
Lombarcbr or in Naples ; he granted him a bull of cruzaao, and the 
tenth of ecclesiastical revenues in Spain ; and he not only gave 
hostafjes, but put the emperor in possession of several towns, as a 
security for the performance of these articles.' Having raised the 
first moiety by a sale of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and 
other expedients equjJly imcanonicaL a day was fixed for deliver- 
ing him from imprisonment. But Clement, impatient to be free, 
after a tedious confinement of six months, as well as full of the sus- 
picion and distrust natural to the unfortunate, was so much afraid 
that the imperialists might still throw in obstacles to put off his 
deliverance, that he disguised himself, on the ni^ht preceding the 
day when he was to be set free, in the habit of a merchant, and 
Alarcon having remitted somewhat of his vigilance upon the con- 
clusion of the treaty, he made his escape undiscovered. He arrived 

• Sandoy. I p. 814. ' Guic. lib. zviil pp. 467, &o 
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before next monusg at OrmAm, wztluMit uur attendants but a 
single (^cer; andfromi^eiioeiimytealetterof tkuilutoLa^ 
as Qie chief instnunent of pigciixiBg him lihertj.* 

During these transactions, the amhassadois of Franoe and Hog- 
land repaired to Snain, in oonseqaenoe of the treaty which Wdsej 
had concbded witn theFiench am. The ew^^eaeo^, nnwiUing to 
draw on himself the united forces of the two monai^eos, discovered 
an inclination to relax somewhat the rigour <3l the treaty of Madrid, 
to which, hitherto, he had adhered inflexibly. He ofiered to aco^ 
q£ the two miUians of crowns, which Francis had px^osed to pay 
as an equiFalent for the duchy oi Bargandy, and to set Ms sons iL 
liberty, <»i condition that he would renl his army oixt of Italy, and 
restore Genoa^ togetiier ^nth the other conquests which he had 
made in that conn&y. With regard to Sfbrza^ he insisted ilukt his 
fate should be determined b^ the judges ajmomted to iuooiie into 
his crimes. These propositions being made to Hexaj, he toms- 
nutted them to his mv the French king, whom it more nearly con- 
cerned to examine and to answer them ; and if Francis had be^ 
sioeerely soHcitous, either to conclude jieace or preserre con- 
sistency in ius own conduct^ be ought mstantly to have closed 
with overtures whidi differed but Cttle from the propositions 
which he himself had formedy made.' But his views were now 
much changed; his alliance with Henry, Lautrec's progress in 
Italy, and the suneriority of his army there above that of the 
emperor, luurdlv lot him room to doubt of the success of his en- 
terprise against Naples. Full of these sanguine hopes, he was at 
no loss to find pretexts for rejectiog or evading what the emjperor 
had proposed. Under the impearance of sympathy with Sfi>rza, 
for whose interests he hadnoc hitherto discovered much solicitude, 
he again demanded the full and unconditional re-establishment ci 
that unfortunate prince in his dominions. Under colour of ks 
being imprudent to rely on Hhe empercnr's sinceritv, he insisted ihat 
his sons should be set at libe^ before the Fieock troops left 
Italy, or surrendered Genoa. The unreasonablene^ of these de- 
mands, as well as the r^roachful insiouation with which tibey 
were accompanied, irritated Chsaha to such a degree^ that he 
could hardly listen to them with pati^ice; and repentmg of his 
moderation, whidi had made so little impression on his enemies, 
dedared that he would not depart ul the smallest article from the 
conditions which he had now offered. Upon this, the Frendi and 
English ambassadors (for Henry had been drawn unaccountably to 
concur with Francis iu these straoge propositions) demanded and 
obtained Hheir tuidi^ce of leave.^* 

£1528.] Next day, two heralds, who had aoo(»npanied the ambaa- 

• Guic Mb. xviy. pp. 467, &c Jov. VH. Gokm. p. 169. Hum)e. ffist. 
Vowt Hb. liL p. 252. 

• Becneil des Trait^ ii. p. 249. 
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jmlaFs en purpose, tiurask timf bad hitherto ooAoealed tkeir eh^- 
octer, haTJng assioBed ne omi^ of their office, a^ppeacred in the 
eooperor'a oovt^ aaad bemg adimtted kto bis meaeaoe, tiiey, in ti^ 
BMne of liieir reopeotm Basten, and with au the aolenmities one* 
toDuuy on audi oecaaionia^ denooneed waragakslt him. Charies 
rceelTed bo& with a diemty suitable to his own mak, but iq^oke te 
eaeb in a kxie adapted to the Bentimenta which be entertamed el 
tbesoreiesgBS. fieaocepiledtbeddbmeeof tbeSai^ ttaoaNb 
with a finfliesB tempered bjr eoime deme of deoeno^and Teapeet, 
fiis i&^lj to the Drencb img aboanded with tibai aernnonjr <d 
expreasKm, wbich persoaal nvalflbip, esaapeeated by the memory 
of snaBf imvriea infdcted aa weB aa aoflered^ natnraUy soffgesta. 
Se dened tiae Vrendh herald to aoqfaadnt hi^ soTerdgn, that be 
VKrald beBoefc»r& oonaider bim not on^ aa a base iiMux ^ 
pnblio fidtb, but aa a straBger to the honour and integrity beoominy 
tkgea^dsoBMk, Bsancis^ too bigb-apbited to bear sum an imi^ito* 
turn, bad lecoorae to an nnoosBunoa expedient m ord^ to vuKUcate 
bis character. He instantlv sent back the herald with a cartel of 
defiance, in which he g«7e nie emperor the lie in form, ehaUenred 
bim to single combat, ifeqnizing ham to name the time and plaee 
lor the enc^iviter, and tiie weap(ma with which he eboae to fight. 
Gbarks, aa be was not inferior to his rlTal in spirit or bra?^y, 
readily accepted the challenge: bat, ato aeveral messages oon- 
Deming the arraag^emeut of all the cirenmstaBoeB relative to the 
eombat, acconqpanied with mntnal r^sroaches, bord^ing on the 
aost indeoent seorrility. all thoughts ot this duel, more becoming 
the heroes of ronanee toan tbe two greatest BooBarohs of their age, 
were eatiiely laid aaide." 

Tbe exampb of two $ers(»ages so iOnstnons drew such general 
attenticffl, and earned witii it so moxk authority, that it had consi- 
deaMe infloenee in prodneing an important eMtoge in manners all 
orerEaiope. Dock, as has abeadyoeen obsmdl, had long been 
permitted by tbe laws of all the Skropean nati<ms> and, forming a 
part of their jvcisprudcaiae^ wen auidiorized by the magistrate, on 
«any oooaaions, aa tite moat proper method of terminating iiuea- 
tions with r^ard to primity. or of deciding those which re^e(^;ed 
mmes. But amgle combats bong eonsidned as solemn appeals to 
ihe csnniacience and iustioe of the Sopreme Beio^, they were 
a^wed only in public causes, aooordiug to the ]^»8(»pti(m of law, 
and earned on in a judkial form. Men aieeuat(»ned to 1^ maimer 
fif decisions in oourts of justice, were naturally led to apply it to 
persoaal and mTate (inaxrela. Duels, which at fi^st oould be 
ai^pHoinled by the civil judge alone, were fought without tbe inter- 
poaitkNi of nis anthonty, and in eases to which the laws did not 
extend. The txansaetion between Chades and Francis sbcoD^ 
countenanoed this praottoe. Uponeiv«ryafiDei4 or i^jui^ wakul 

" Becaeil des Trait^s, p. 2. M^m. de Bellay, pp. 103, &c. SandoT. Hist 
i. p. 887. 
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seemed to touch his honour, a gentleman thought himself entitled 
to draw his sword, and to call on his adversary to give him satift> 
fikction. Such an opinion becoming prevalent among men of fieroo 
courage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, when offence was 
often given, and revenge was alwavs prompt, j^roduced most fistal 
consequences. Much of the best olood in Christendom was shed ; 
many usefal Uves were sacr^c^ ; and, at some periods, war itself 
hath hardly been more destructive than these private contests of 
honour. So powerful, however, is the dominion of fashion, that 
neither the terror of penal laws, nor reverence for religion, has 
been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown among the 
ancients, and not justifiable b]r anv principle of reason ; though at 
Ihe same time it must be admittea that, to this absurd custom, we 
must ascribe in some degree the extraordinary gentleness and oom^ 
plsdsance of modem manners, and that respecnul attention of one 
man to another, which at present render the sodal intercourses of 
life far more agreeable and decent, than among the most civilized 
nations of antiquity. 

While the two monarchs seemed so eager to terminate their 
quarrel by a personal combat, Lautrec continued his operations, 
which promised to be more decisive. His army, which was now 
increased to thirty-five thousand men, advanced oy great marches 
towards Naples. The terror of their apj)roach, as well as the re- 
monstrances and the entreaties of the prmce of Orange, i)revailed 
at last on the imperial troops, though with difficultv, to quit Boroe» 
of which they had kept possession ouring ten months. But of that 
flourishing army which nad entered the dty, scarcely one-half re- 
mained ; the rest, cut off by the plague, or wasted by diseases, the 
effects of their inactivity; intemperance, and debauchery, fell victims 
to their own crimes.*' Lautrec made the greatest efforts to attack 
them in their retreat towards the Neapolitan territories, which 
would have finished the war at one blow. But the nruaence of 
their leaders disappointed all hia measnreSj atnd conducted than 
with little loss to Naplf^^s. The jpeople of that kingdom, extremelY 
impatient to shake off the Spomali yoke, rcceiTcd the I? rcnch wifli 
open arms, wherever they appeared to take possession ; and, Gaeta 
and Naples exc£^|>ted, hardly anv place of importEinec rctiiamed in 
the hands of the imperialists. Ttie preaervation of the former was 
owing to the stren^'th of its fortifications, that of the latter to the 
presence of the imperial army. Lautrec, however, sat down before 
Naples; but finding it vbsh to ihmk of reducing- a dty by force 
whue defended by a whole army, he was obliged to empfoy the 
slower but less demgerous method of blockade ; and having takoi 
measures which appeared to him effectual, Lc confidently assured 
his master that famine would soon compel the besieged to capitu- 
late. These hopes were strongly conhrmed by the defeat of a 
vigorous attempt made by the enemy in order to recO¥er the com- 

** Guic lib. XTiiL p. 478. 
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maad of the sea. The galleys of Andrew Doria> nnder the command 
of his nei^ew Philippino. snarded the month of the harbonr. 
Moncada, who had succeeaea Lannov in the viceroyalt^r, rigged ont 
a number of galleys superior to Doria s, manned them with a chosen 
bodjr of Spanish veterans, and going on board himself, together 
with the Marquis del Guasto, attacked Philippino before the arrival 
of the Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese admiral, by 
his superior skill in naval operations, easily triumphed over the 
valour and number of the Spaniards. The viceroy was killed, most 
of his fleet destroyed, and Guasto, with manv officers of distinction| 
bemg taken prisoners, were put on board the captive galleys, and 
sentTjy PhiUppino as trophies of his victory to his uncle. »• 

Nowithstanding this nattering prospect of success, many cir- 
cumstances concun^ to frustrateljautrec's expectations. Qement, 
though he alwavs acknowledged his being indebted to Francis for 
the recovery of lis liberty, and often complained of the cruel treat- 
ment which he had met with from the emperor, was not influenced 
at this juncture by principles of gratitude, nor, which is m9re ex- 
traordinary, was he swayed by the desire of revenge. His past 
misfortunes rendered lum more cautious than ever, and his recol- 
lection of the errors which he had committed increased the natural 
irresolution of his mind. While he amused Francis with promises. 
he secretly negotiated with Charles \ and being solicitous, above all 
things, to re-establish his family m Florence with their ancient 
authority, which he could not expect from Francis, who had en- 
tered into strict alliance with the new republic, he leaned rather to 
the side of his enemy than to that of his benefactor, and gave 
Lautrec no assistance towards carrying on his operations. The 
Venetians, viewing with jealousy the progress of the French arms, 
were intent only upon recovering such maritime towns in the 
Neapolitan dominions as were to be possessed by their republic, 
while they were altogether careless about the reduction of Naples, 
on which the success of the common cause depended." The king 
of England, instead of bein§: able, as had been projected, to em- 
barrass the emperor by attacking his territories in the Low Countries, 
found his subjects so averse to an unnecessary war, which would 
have ruined the trade of the nation, that, in order to silence their 
damours, and put a stop to the insurrections ready to break out 
among them, he was compelled to conclude a truce for eight months 
with the governess of the Netherlands.** Francis himseff, with the 
same unpardonable inattention of which he had formerly been 
guilty, and for which he had suffered so severely, neglected to make 
proper remittances to Lautrec for the support of his army.** 

These unexpected events retarded the progress of the French, 
discouraging both the general and his troops; but the revolt <n 

" Gmc. lib. xix. p. 487. P. Heuter. Kb. x. ch. 2, p. 281. 

M Gnic lib. xix. p. 491. " Herbert, p. 90. Bymer, xiv. p. 268. 
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Andiew Dam woved a f«UI hlow to lU thes measawa. 13uii 
irallttot officer, the oitisen ci a rroiMc;, and Isamed up from Mi 
infaacy m the 8ea«emoe, retameduie spiiit oi mdepeBdenoe itatuEU 
to the fomBKy together with the plaia liberal maimers pecaliar to 
^ latter. A itranger to the arts of aiihmissicm or flatiery neees- 
sanr in ooxirts» but oonscaooB, at the same time, of hia own xanit 
ana importance, he ahra^ offered his ad?ice with freedeoL aad 
citen preferred his complaints and remonstrances with bolanesa. 
The Erendi ministera, nnaocustomed to snoh liberties^ determinfid 
to ruin a man who treated them witii so little d&rence; aad 
though Francis himself had a just sense of Doida's aeryicea, as wiU 
as a niffh esteem for bis character, tbe courtiers, by contiiraalfy ise- 
presenfing him as a man haoghly, intractable, and more solkatous 
to aggrandize himself than to pnnnote the interests of France^ 
ffradpiall][ nndonained the foundations of his credit, and iSkd the 
king's mmd wiili sosj^kaxm and distrust. IVcoai thence {uroceedeoi 
several afoonts and indignities put upon Doria. His appointments 
were not legulady paid! his af^ceilvi^ in uaval afi^^waa often 
slighted} an attempt was made to seize the prisoners taken by his 
nephew m ihe sea-fi^^ off Naples; all whidi he hare with xbxmr 
dauce oi ill humour. But an imuiy dfered to his coun^ trana- 
waixd him beyond all bounds of patieace. The Ibrench began to 
forti^ Savcna, to dear its harbour, and,, removing thither some 
branches of trade carded on at Geuoa^ plaasly showed that they in- 
tended to render that town, whidi had bem long the ol^ect of jealouay 
and hatred to the QenoBsei, their rival in wealth and commerce. Borii^ 
animated with a patriotic zeal for tiie honour and interest of his 
country, remonstrated agpunst this in the highest tone, not without 
threati^ if the measure were not instandy abandoned. This bold 
action, aggravated by the malice <^ the courtiers, and {daced in the 
most odious lig^, irritated Francis to suidi a degre^ that he com- 
manded Barbesieux, whom he appointed admiralof the Levant, to 
sail directly ix> Genoa with the I^^ench fleet; to arrest Doria. and to 
seize his galleys. This rash order, the execution of which oould 
have been secured only by the most ^rt^ound secrecy, was concealed 
with so Httle care, that l)oria ffot timdy inteUigence of it, and re- 
tired with all his gallevs to a place of safety. Ouasto, his prisonei^ 
who had long observed and fomented his growing discontent; and 
had often allured him by magnificent promises to enter into the em- 
peror's service, hud hold on this favourable opi)prtunity. , While 
ms mdignation and resentoaent w^e at their height, he prevafled 
on him to despatch oneof his officons to the nnpenal court with his 
overtures ana demands. The ne^tiation was not long; CharleSk 
fully sensiUe of the imj^rtanoe oTsuch an acouisiiion, gianted him 
whatev^ terms he required. Doria s^ back his commi.ssion» to- 
other with the collar of St. Michael, to Francis, and hoisting the 
nnperial colours, sailed with all his g^eys towards Naples, not to 
block up the harbour of liiat imhappy my, as he had formerly en- 
gaged, but to bring them protection and deliverance* 
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His amvAl opened the ocmuBinuoatiiQA with ik&te% and mtoed 
pleniT in Naples wludi was now redaced to the last extmmity ; 
and we French, nanng kst their superioiily at tea, were soon re- 
duced to gieat straits &r want of piorkkma. TheprmoeofOrsmgfV 
who sxLOceeded the viceroy in the comcoand of the iomdal army, 
showed himsdf, hj his prudent conduct, worthy of mat hooflar 
idliidli his good fortuaeand ihe dea& of his geaorab had twioe ac- 
quired him. Bdoved bj[ the tro(H>6, who, renemhedo^ the piDS- 
pedtf which they had enjoyed under his comnuuid, serred hot with 
the mtmost alaoity, he let sHp no opportunity of harasanMf tbe 
enemy, and by confinual alarms or sall& Datigued and weaCened 
them.*^ As an addition to all these misfortunes, the diseases 
oornmon in that country during the sultiy moi^hs Began to break 
out among the IVench troops. The prisoners communieated to 
them the pestilence which the imperial army had brought to Niqples 
from Eome, and it Taged with socn violence tiiat few, ekihec officen 
ex sddiers, escaped the infectiwoL Of 4&e whole amy, not Irar 
thousand men, a number hardly sn^caent to de£»d the camp, weve 
cagkbk of doing duty;" and being now besieged in tiidr turn, thej 
su&red all the miseiies from which the impedalists wese deliYecea. 
Lantrec, aft^ struggling h>n^ with so many disappointments and 
calamities, which nreyed on Ids mind at the same tune that the 
pestilence wasted nis bod;^. died, lamenting the negligence of his 
soyereigiL and the infidelity of bis allies, to which so many brave 
men had fallen victims.*' JBy his death, and t^e indisposition, ti 
the other generals, the command devolved on tiie jfioraiiis de 
Saluces, an officer altogether UBe<raal to such a trust Hcl witb 
troops no less dispirited than reduced, retreated in disoro^r to 
Aversa; which town bein^ invested by the nrinoe of Orange, Sa- 
bles was under the necesaitv oi ccmsenting that he himself should 
remain a prisoner of war, mai his troops should lay down their 
anns and colours, @ye up thdr baggage, and march under a guard 
to the frontiers of Erance. Bv this ignominious capitulation, the 
wretched remains of the Tr^icn army w^:e saved; andtheempbror, 
by his own perseverance, and the jgood conduct of his generals, ae- 
quired once more the superiority m Italy.^ 

The loss of Genoa folbwed immediately upon the ruin of the army 
in Km^. To deliver his country from the dominion of foreigners 
was I)oria's highest ambition, and had been his prindpal induoe- 
ment to quit the service of France, and enter into that of the &Q.- 
peror. A most favourable opi)ortunityfor executing this bonour- 
able enterprise now presented itself. The dty of Genpa^ afflicted 
bv the pestilence, was almost deserted by its inhabitajits ; the 
£xench garrison, being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was 

" Jami. WbU lib. zzxn. pp. 81, &e. Sigoaii Vita Dorift, p. 1189. BtOaj, 
pp. U4, Ac. w Bdky, pp. li?, Ac 

» P. Heater. Eerum Au«tr. 1ft x. ch. 2, p. 231. 
^ Bellay, pp. 117, &c. Jovii Hist. lib. xxt. xxvL 
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reduced to an inconsiderable number : Doria's emissaries found 
that such of tbe citizens as remained; being weary alike of the 
French and imperial yoke, the rigour of which they had alternately 
fdt. were ready to welcome him as their deliverer, and to second 
all his measures. Things wearing this promising aspect, he sailed 



towards the coast of Genoa; on his approachme French galleys 
retired ; a small body of men which he landed surprised one of the 
gates of Genoa in the night-time ; Trivulci, the !French governor, 
with his feeble garrison, shut himself up in the citadel, and Doria 
took possession of the town without bloodshed or resistance. Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trivulci to capitulate; the people, 
eager to abolish such an odious monument of their seivituae, ran 
together with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the citadel with 
the ground. 

It was now in Doria's power to have rendered himself the sove- 
reign of his country, which he had so happily delivered from oppres- 
sion. The fame of his former actions, the success of his present 
attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, toother with the support of the emperor, all conspired to 
facilitate his attaining the supreme authority, and invited him to 
lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which there are few 
examples, he sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself to the 
virtuous satisfaction of establishing liberty in his country, the 
highest object at which ambition can aim. Having assembled the 
whole body of the people in the court before his palace, he assured 
them that the happiness of seeing them once more in possession of 
freedom was to mm a full reward for all his services ; that, more 
delighted with the name of citizen than of sovereign, he claimed no 

S re-eminence or power above his equals : but remitted entirely to 
lem the right oi settling what form oi government they would 
now choose to be established among them. The people listened to 
him with tears of admiration and of ioy. Twelve persons were 
elected to new-model the constitution oi the republic. The influ- 
ence of Doria's virtue and example communicated itself to his coun- 
trymen; the factions which had long torn and ruined the state 
seemed to be forgotten; prudent precautions were taken to prevent 
their reviving ; and the same form of government which hafch sub- 
sisted with little variation since that time in Genoa^ was established 
with universal applause. Doria Uved to a great age, beloved, re- 
spected, and honoured by his countrymen; and adhermg uniformly 
to his professions of moderation, without arrogating anything un- 
becoming a private citizen, he preserved a great ascendant over the 
councils of the republic, which owed its being to his generosity. 
The authority which he possessed was more flattering, as well as 
more satisfactory, than that derived from sovereignty ; a dominion 
founded in love wid in gratitude ; and upheld by veneration for his 
virtues, not by the dread of his power. His memory is still reve^ 
renced by the Genoese, and he is distinguished in their public 
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monuments, and celebrated in the works of their historians, by the 
most honourable of all appellations, the pjltheu of his cotjittbt, 

AND THE BESTOBJSB OP ITS LEBEBTY.** 

[1529.] Francis, in order to recover the reputation of his arms, 
discredited by so many losses, made new efforts in the Milanese. 
Bnt the connt of St. Pol, a rash and inexperienced officer, to whom 
he gave the command, was no match for Antonio de JJejrva, the 
ablest of the imperial generals. He, by his superior skill in war, 
checked, with a nandml of men, the Dnsk but ill-concerted motions 
of the French; and though so infirm himself, that he was carried 
constantly in a litter, he surpassed them, when occasion required, 
no less in activity than in prudence. By an unexpected march he 
surprised, defeat^ and took prisoner the count of St. Pol, ruining 
the French army in the Milanese as entirely as the prince of Orange 
had mined that which besieged Naples.*^ 

Amidst these vigorous operations in the field, each party disco- 
vered an impatient desire of peace, and continual ne^tiations were 
carried on tor that purpose. The French king, discouraged and 
almost exhausted bv so many unsuccessful enterprises, was reduced 
now to think of obtaining the release of nis sons by concessions, 
not by the terror of his arms. The pope hoped to recover by a 
treaty whatever he had lost in the war. The emperor,, notwith- 
standiQ^ the advantages which he had gained, had many reasons to 
make hmx wish for an accommodation. Solyman, having overran 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Austrian territories with 
the whole force of the East. The reformation gaining ground 
daily in Germany, the princes who favoured it had entered into A 
confederacy which Chiurles thought dangerous to the tranquillity of 
the empire. The Spaniards murmured at a war of such unusual 
length, the weight of which rested chiefly on them. The variety 
and extent of the emperor's operations far exceeded what his reve- 
nues could support. His success hitherto had been owing chiefly 
to his own good fortune, and to the abilities of his generals ; nor 
could he flatter himself that they, with troops destitute oi every- 
thing necessary, would always triumph over enemies still in a con- 
dition to renew their attacks. All parties, however, were at equal 
pains to conceal or to dissemble their real sentiments. The em- 
peror, that his inability to carry on the war might not be suspected, 
insisted on high terms in the tone of a conqueror. The pope, so- 
licitous not to lose his present allies before he came to any agree- 
ment with Charles, continued to make a thousand protestations of 
fidelity to the former, while he privately negotiatea with the latter. 
Francis, afraid that his confederates might prevent him by treating 

« Guic. lib. xix. p. 498. Sigonii Vita Doriae, p. 1146. Jovii Hist lib. xrvL 
pp. 36, &c. 

« Guic Hb. xix. p. 620. P. Heuter. Ber. Austr. Wo. x, ch. 8, p. 233. M6n. 
de Bellay, p. 121. 
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lor ilicMiih<a witfc toaaymr, had rccoaawe ta mmtj 
aUe srtificefly im ofdir to tmL ineir attention £rom tE 
which he was taking to adjust all difierences witii his lival. 

in this si^nMiitiDB oi affairs, wh^i all the ccmtmAmg powers widied 
for peace, but dust iKyt Tediure too hastily- on the steps neeeasavy 
kx attaining i^ two ladks vndertook to procure this blesamg so 
much desired by all Sonm. These were Maargaiet of Austria^ d»- 
ohess dowager of Sofor, the eis|peror's aunt, and Lotdse, iPraxMcis'a 
mati^Bir. They ag^reed on an intenriew at Gajdbiay, siid heag 
lodged in two adjconins hooses^ between w^dt a coauumieatiQB 
was opened, met togeuer without eeremony or observaticttr aad 
held daily eonfercBoes, to which no peraoa wnatever was adsatted^ 
As both were profoiiiDdly skilled in business, thorough aoqpuantcd 
with the seereta of ihor respeeliTe eonrts, and possessed with ptar- 
feet confidence in each other, they soon made great progress totwaids 
a fimd aeeonmodatkn; and tfaeanibassad<H» of all the conlederates 
waited in asxiois suspense to know their fttte, the determinatiffifn 
of whi^ was ^irelj in 1^ hands of those illnstiions negotiaitora." 

Bat whateTer dil^^cnce the^ nsed to hasten fcnrward; a genenl 
peace. Um fopd had the acUsesa and industry to get the start of 
nis allies, by condnding at Bareelona a parbcukr treaty for hin* 
sdf. The emperor, impatieDt to Tisitltslyin his way taCfermaaiy, 
and desiroufi of re-estamiahing tran^iiiillity in the oie eonntr^, be^ 
fore he attempted to compose the diaordors windi abounded in ihe 
otiier, found S neeesaary to secure at leaet oae allianee among the 
Ita^an states, on whieh he might depend. That with Glanmi, who 
eonrted it with nnwearied impartonity^ seemed more nroper than 
any other. Charies, being extremely soHettons to make aocne r«- 
paraAion for the insults wMck he had oiiered to the sacred dbaracter 
of the pope, and to redeem^ pa^ offeaees by new merit, granted 
GS^nent, notwithstanding all his nnsfortimes, tenns mcnre faTOiir- 
able than he 001^ have expected after a continued series of sneoeas. 
Among other articles, he engaged to restore all the territories be^ 
kn^^mg to ike eeelesiairtieal state : to re-establiah the dominion ol 
the Medid in Morenee; to give Ids natmal danghter in marriage 
to ALexaoder, the head of that family ; and to pot it in the ^prli 

rer to decide coneeming the fe^ of ^rzaimd the possession of 
Milanese. In return for these amj^ opnoesskms, Clemeit 
gmQ the emperor the investiture of Naples withont the reserve td 
asT tribnte, out ihe mreseni of a \diite steed, in acknowledgmeBt 
of na sovereignty; Msohred all who had been eoneerned in assmiU- 
ing and plmidering Home, and permitted Charles and his ln?o<dier 
I'erdinand to levy 1^ fourth of the ecdesiastioal rerennes throng 
out their dominions.** 

The account of this transaction quickened the negotiations at 
Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louise to an immediate agree- 

38 p. Heater. Ber. Austr. lib. z. cb. 8, p. 133. M^m. de Belli^, p. 122; 
«* Guic. lib. xix. p. 622. 
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oondaded; the latter bemg'mt^Mied to imtigate tlie rigowc of the 
ftmaer. The ohasf articles irere, that the empm^or i^Tild not. for 
tiie present, demand the restiti^cm of Bivgnndy, reserving, how- 
etper, in foil force, hk riglits and pretensions to that dudiy ; that 
Francis should pay two millions of crowns as the ranscnn of his 
mn, and. before they were set at libertr, should restore such towns 
a»he still kdd in the Milanese; ^ot ne shonM resign his preten- 
sioxis to the sovereigDty of f hmders and c^ Aitois; Innt he should 
lOMvnce all his pretensions to Naj^es. Mikn, Clenoa, and erver^ 
elhier place beyoist the Ahps: that he should nmnediotdy eonsmn- 
SBUite the nuunage oooduciea betwera him asid ^ emperor's »ster 
BeaMra.*» 

Thns Eraneis, ddefly from his irapatieiice to ptoenre l^erty to 
hB sons, saeriioed merjikiDg wln^ bad at irst prompted him to 
ti^ arms, or which hid iadmeed him, by coB&nung hostilitieB 
dnEng Bine sneceisiTe campaigns, to protract ihe war to a kn^ 
hardly known in Saip^ mkxe the establishment of standing 
aranes and the imj^tion d exorbitant taxes became nniTersaL 
The emperor, br this treaty, was rendered sole arbiter of the fite 
of Italy ; he delivered his territories in the Nethmilands from an 
VBfpleasant badge of svbjeotixA: and affcer having baffled his riTal 
in the field, he prescribed to nim the conditions of peace. The 
different conduct and spirit with whidbi tl^ two monarchs carried 
on the operations of war, led naturally to such an issae of it. 
CSuudes, intoned br temper, as weU as oUiged by his »tnatioi^ 
ocmcerted all his s<meBies with caution, puisved tMm with perse^ 
v?»:ance, and, observing eireumstaiMes mi events witii attentacn^ 
kfc none csoa^ titot could be in^nwved to advantage, frands, 
more ent^rprismg than steady, undertook great designs vnth warmth, 
but often exeoiued them witiii remissness ; and, diverted by Ms 
pdearares, or deceived by his favourites, he lost, on several occa- 
sions, ^e most promising opportuuties of success. Nor had th«i 
character of the twft rivals themselves (greater influence <m the 
eneraHons of war, tiun the c^pneite cpialitMB of the generals whom 
usyesnplojped. ^ Amoiig tie im^eriiilists, Tuloar tempered with 
lu'ttueiioe ; lEsrtility of jnfentioii, aided by eoqE^erieaiOe ; (uscernment 
m penetnradie the designs of their enemies ; a provident sagacity in 
eooodaeting their own measvees ; in » word, all the talents which 
fetm great commanders, and ensmre victory, were conspicuous. 
Among the Ercneii, tikese qualities wi^re either vranting, or the 
Tevy refcise of them abounded; ncnr could tiiey boast of oat man 
(muess we except Laotree^ who vras always unfortunate) l^t 
eqoalkd the merit of Peseara^ Leyva, Guasto, the piinoe of Orange, 
and other leaders whom C3iarles kd set in opposition to them. 
BouhoBj Moroae, Doris;, who, by their abOities and conduct, 

« P. Heuter. Ber. Anstr. lib. x. ch. 8, p. 284. Sandov. Hist. del. Emper. 
Car. V it p. 28, 
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might bATe been capaUe of balancmff the superuNniy tdudi tiie 
imperialists had acquired, were indued to abandon m& setrioe ci 
France, by the carelessness of the king, and the maHoe or iniastiee 
of his councillors ; and the most fatal blows given to Framoe, 
during the progress of the war, proceeded from the despair and re- 
sentment of these three persons. 

The hard conditions to which f^rands was obliged to submit were 
not the most afflicting circumstances to him in the treaty of Oun- 
bray. He lost his reputation and the confidence of all Europe, by 
abandoning Ins allies to Ins rivaL Unwilling to enter into uie de- 
tails necessary for adjusting their interests, or afraid that whatever 
he claimed for them must have been purchased by farther coii- 
cessions on his own part, he gave them up in a body j and, without 
the least provision m their l)ehalf, left the Yenetiaus. the Flo- 
rentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with such of the Neapoliiwi 
barons as had joined his army, to the mercy of the emperor. Ther 
exclaimed loudly against this base and perfidious action, of whkk 
Francis himself was so much ashamed, that, in order to avoid the 
pain of hearing from their ambassadors the reproaches which he 
justly merited^ it was some time before he would consent to allow 
them an audience. Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to 
the interests of every person who had adhered to him : the rights 
of some of his Flemish subjects, who had estates or pretensions in 
France, were secured ; one article was inserted. obliguL^ Frandsto 
restore the blood and memory of the constable Bourbon; and to 
grant his heirs the possession of his lands which hadbeen forfeited ; 
another, by which mdemnification was stipulated for those French 
gentlemen who had accompanied Bourbon in his exile.^ This 
conduct, laudable in itsdf, and placed in the most striking light 
by a comparison with that of Francis, gained Charles as much es- 
teem as the success of his arms had acquired him glory. 

Francis did not treat the king of England with the same neglect 
as his other allies. He communicated to him all the steps ol his 
negotiation at Cambray, and luckily found that monarch in a situa- 
tion which left him no choice but to approve implicitly of his 
measures, and to concur with them. Henry nad been soliciting the 
pope for some time, in order to obtain a divorce from Catharine (^ 
Aragon, his queen. Several motives combined in prompting the 
king to urge his suit. As he was powerfully influenced at some 
seasons by religious considerations, he entertained many scruples 
C9ncenung thelcffitimacv of his marriaee with his brother's widow; 
his affections had long been estranged from the queen, who was 
older than himself, ana had lost all the charms which she possessed 
in the earlier part of her life : he was passionately desirous of hav- 
ing male issue; Wolsev artfully fortified his scruples, and en- 
couraffed his hopes, that he might widen the breach between him 
and the emperor, Catharine's nephew; and, what was more 

M Gnic. lib, ziz* p. 525. P. Heuter. Ber. Aostr. lib. z. ch. ^ p. 235. 
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fcurdble, perliaps, in its opeTation, tlian all these xmited, the king 
bad ocmoeived a violent love for the celebrated Anne Bolevn, a 
young ladj of ^reat beanty and of greater accomplishments, whom, 
as be fonnd it mipossible %^ain her on other terms, he determined 
to raise to the throne. Tae papal authority had ofteii been in- 
terposed to grant divorces, for reasons less spedons than those 
-wtSoh Henry produced. When the matter was first proposed to 
Gement, during his imprisonment in the castle of St. Anffelo, as 
bis hopes of recovering liberty depended entirely on the ling of 
England and his ally of France, he expressed the warmest indma- 
tion to gratify him. But no sooner was he set free, than he 
discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused the protection 
of his aunt with zeal inflamed by resentment, alanned the pope, on 
the one hand, with threats, which made a deep impression on his 
timid mind^ and allured him, on the other, with those promises in 
fftvour of his family which he afterwards accomplidied. Upon the 
TOOspeet of these, Clement not only for^t all his obligations to 
Henry, but ventured to endanger the mterests of the Bomish 
idigion in England, and to run the risk of alienating that kingdom 
for ever from the obedience of the papal see. After amusing Henry 
daring two years with all the subtleties and chicane which the 
court of Bome can so dexterously employ to protract or defeat any 

eeiti 
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and unravel, he at last r^»uled the powers of the delegates, whom 
he bad appointed to judge in the point avocated the cause to 
Borne, leaving the kin^ no other hope of obtaining a divorce but 
from the personal decision of the pope himself. As Clement was 
now in s&ict alliance with the emperor, who had purchased his 
friendship by the exorbitant concessions which have been men- 
* . Henry despaired of procuring any sentence from the former 



but what was dictated by the latter. His honour^ however, and 
passions concurred in preventing him from relinamshmg his scheme 
of a divorce, which he determined to accomplish b^ other means, 
and at any rate; and the continuance of Francis's friendship being 
necessary to counterbahince the emperor's power, he, in order to 
secure that, not only offered no remonstrances against the total 
neglect of their allies in the treaty of Cambra^. but made Francis 
the present of a large sum, as a brotherly contnoution towards the 
payment of the ransom for his sons.*^ 

Soon after the treaty of peace was concluded, the emperor 
landed in Italy with a numerous train of the Spanish nobility, and 
a considerable body of troops. He left the government of Spain, 
during his absence, to the empress Isabella. By his long residence 
in tiiat oountrv, he had acquired such thorough knowledge of the 
character of the people, that he could perfectly accommodate the 

^ Herbert, M^m. de Bellaj, p. 122. 
YOL.I. X 
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inaxiinBofhisgayessimenttoilieirgei^ He could even < 
upon some occasions, sncli popular manners as gained wonder^illy 
upon the Spaniards. A strudng instance of nis di^>ositioa to 
gratify them had ocouixed a few days before he emoarked for 
Italy. He was to make his public entry into the mty of Barcelona; 
and some donbts having arisen among the inhabitants, whether 
they should receive him as emperor, or as ooout of BaroeloB% 
Charles instantly decided in favour of the latter, dedaring that he 
was more i)roua of that ancient title than of his imperial crown. 
Soothed with this flattering exinression of his regard, the citazaK 
welcomed him with acdamations of ^7, and the states of tjb 
province swore allegiance to his son Pmlip, as heir of the county «f 
Barcebna. A simuar oath had been taken in all the kingdoms of 
SpaLn, with equal satisfaction.^ 

The emperor i^peared in Italy with the pomp and power of a 
conqueror. Ambassadors from all the jninoes and stiibea of thafc 
country attended his court, waiting to receive his decision vnth 
fe^d to their fate. At Q^ioa^ where he first landed, he waa it- 
ceived with the acclamations due to the protector of their libertiea. 
Having honoured Dona with many marks of distinction, and bo- 
stowea on the republic several new privileges, ha proceeded to 
Bologna^ the place fixed upon for hb interview wiUi the pope. He 
affected to unite in his public entry into that city the state and 
majesty that suited an emperor, with the kumilify beocmiinr an 
ob^ent son of the church; and while at i^e head of twenty tiooo- 
sand veteran soldifflrs, able 10 give law to aU Italy, he kneekd down 
to kiss the leet of that very poge whom he had so lately detaineda 
prisoner. The Italians, after sunering so much from the ferocity and 
Mcentiousness of his armies, and after having been lon^ accustomfid 
to form in their imagination a picture of Gharles!, which bore some 
resemblance to that of the barbarous moaarchs of the Qotha or 
Huns, who had formerly afflicted their country with like calamitiML 
were surpnsed to see a prince of a graceful i^pearanoe, afaUe ana 
courteous in lus deportment of re^polar mannerH> and of eTflmptory 
attention to aQ the offices of reUgion.^ They were still moare as- 
tonished when he settled aU the concerns of the princes and states 
which now depended on him, with a dagree of moderation iMid 
equity much beyond what they had expected. 

Ghadea himself, when he set out from Sjj^ain, far from intending 
to give any sudi extraordinary proof of his selMenial, seems to 
have been resolved to avail himsof to the utmost of the supexittci^ 
which he had actpured in Italy. But various circumstances oen- 
eurred in pointbg out the necessity of pursuing a very different 
course. The progress of the Turkish sultan^ who. after overruiming 
Hungary, had penetrated into Austria^ and laid siege to Yiennau 
with an anny (2 a hundred and fifty ihousaad men, loudly oalled 

«« Sandov. iL p. 60. Ferrer, ix. 16. 
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mm him to ooUeet bis whole feroe to expose that tonent ; and 
woQgh the yalour of the Germans, the prudent conduct of Ferdi- 
Band, together with the treachery of the rizier, soon obliged Soly* 
man to aoandom that miterprise with disgrace and loss, the religioiis 
disorders still growing in Germany rendered the presence ol the 
emperor hig^y necessary there.^ The ElorentinBS, instead of 
giTing thdr consent to the re-establishment of the Medki, which, 
by the treaty of Barcelona, the emi^ror had boond himself to pro* 
cure, were inreparing to dnend their liberty b^ force of arms ; tht 
preparations for his journey had inyolved Inmin unusual emnses ; 
amoa tins, as well as many other occasions, the multipliclfyof his 
afiBurs, together with the nanowuess of his rereanes, obliged him 
to contra^ the schemes whidi his boundless ambition was ap^fc to 
form, and to forego ]^resent and certain adyantaees, that he mi^ht 
guard against mi(»e remote but unavoidable aangers. Ghaifes, 
mm. all these oonsidMations, finding it necessary to assome an air 
oi moderation, acted his part with a good grace. He admitted 
Sforzainto Ms presence, and not only gave him a foil pardon of all 
past offences, but granted him Ihe iuTestiture of the duchy, toge- 
ther with his niece, the king of Denmark's daughter, in marriaffe. 
He allowed the duke of Femura to keep possession of all his do- 
minions, adjusting the points in dispute oetween him and the pope 
with an impartdanty not very agreeable to the latter. He came to 
a final accommodadon with Ihe Venetians. in>on the reasonable 
condition of their restoring whatefer they haa usmrped during the 
lake war, either in the Ne^^itan or papal territones. In retum 
for so many conoessioiis, he exacted considerable sums from each 
of the powers wifch whom he treated, iddch they paid without ro- 
factaace!, andidnch aioided him l^e means of proceeding on his 
journey towards GeimaDy with a magnificmoe suitable to his 



11630.] These treaties, wMchrestoredtranguillitytoItalTaftier 
a tedious war, the oalaimties of whkh had ohiefty afleetea that 
country, weve puMished at Bdogna with wtetA solenmity on the 
first di^ of the year one thousand Hyg hundred and thirty, amidst 
tibe umversal acclamations d the people, apidac^inff the e^iperor, 
i0 whose moderation and generosity thqrasoibed Ine blesfflugs ci 
peace which they had so lonff desired. The Fks<NLtiBes alone did 
not partake of this goieial Kyy. Ammated with a zeal f or lib^ 
more landable than prudent, th^detcnmnad to oppose the restora- 
ikm of the Medici The impcnal army had aheadr entered their 
territories, andfonaed the siege of their capital But, though de- 
serted by all their allieai, and left without any h(^ of succour, they 
de&iuba themsclTVs many months with an obstmatcTalour wortiq' 
of beiter suooess; and erm when they surrendered, they obtamed 
a «^ituktio& whidi ganre them hopes of securing some remains of 
their liberty. But the emperor, from lus desire to gratify the pop^e, 

•• SlndsQ, 121. Gak. lib. zz. 66«. >i Saoisr. ii. 19. 56, ^ 
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frustrated all their expectatioiis, ancL abolishmg their ancient form 
cf government, raisea Alexander de' Medici to the same absolute 
dominion oyer tiiat state, which his family haye retained to the 
present times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, the im- 
perial genera], was killed during this siege. His estate and titles 
descended to his sister, Ckade de Chalons, who was married to 
Een^, connt of Nassau, and she transmitted to her posterity^ of tlie 
house of Nassau the title of princes of Orange, which^ uy their 
•uperior talents and yalour, they haye rendered so illustnous.** 

After the publication of the peace at Bologna^ and the ceremony 
of Ms coronation as king of Lombudy and emp^r of the Bomans, 
which thepope performed with the accustomed formalities, nothing- 
detained Charles in Italy ;^ and he began to prepare for his journey 
to Germany. His presence became every da^r more necessary in 
that country, and was solicited with equal importunity by th^ 
catholics and by the fayourers of the new doctrines. During that 
long interval of tranquillity, which the absence of the emperor, the 
oomests between him and the pope, and his attention to the war 
with Prance, afforded theuL the latter gained much ground. Most 
of the princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, had not only 
established in their territories that form of worsh^ which he ap> 
proved, but had entirely suppressed the rites of the Bbmish church. 
Many of the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almost one- 
half of the Germanic body had revolted from the papal see ; and 
its authority, even in those provinces which had not hitherto shaken 
off the yoke, was considerably weakened, partly by the example of 
revolt in the neighbouring states, partly by the secret progress of 
the reformed doctrine, even in those countries where it was not 
openly embraced. Whatever satisfaction the emperor, while he 
was at open enmify with the see of Bome, might Imve felt in those 
events, which tended to mortify and embarrass the pope, he could 
not help perceiving now that the religious divisions in Germany 
would, m the end, prove extremely hurtful to the imperial autho- 
rity. The weakness of former emperors had suffer^ tli^ great 
vassals of the empire to make such successful encroachments upon 
their power and prerogative, that, during the whole course of the 
war, which had often required the exertion of his utmost strengtlL 
Charles hardly drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found 
that magnificent titles or obsolete pretensions were almost the onfy 
advanti^es which he had gained by swaying the imperial sceptre. 
He becsune folly sensible that if he did not recover in some degree 
the prerogatives which his predecessors had lost, and acquire the 
authority, as well as possess the name, of head of the empire, his 
high dignity would contribute more to obstruct than to promote his 
ambitious schemes. Nothing, he saw, was more essenual towards 
attaining tMs, than to suppress opinions which mig^t form new 

« Guic lib. XX. pp. 841, Ac P. Heuter. Rer. Anstr. lib. il ch. 4, p. 286. 
** H. CkurneL Agrippa de dnplkd otn^matione Car. V. ap. Scard. il p. 226. 
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bonds of confederacy among the princes of the empire, and nnite 
them by ties stronger and more sacred than any political connexion. 
Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to the accomplishment of 
his design, than to employ zeal for the established religion, of which 
he was the natnral protector, as the instroment of extending hui 
civil authority. 

Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of comini? to fm. ac- 
commodation with the pope, than, by the emperor's appointmeiit, 
a diet of the empire was held at Spires [1599X ia order to take 
into consideration the state of religion. Tlie decree of the diet 
assembled there in the year one thousand five bundr^ and tw^t][- 
sis, which was ahnost equivalent to a toleratimi of Luther's opi- 
nions, had given great offence to the rest of Christendom. Tbe 
greatest delicacy of address, however, was requisite in proceeding 
to any decision more rigorous. The minds of tueit, kept in per- 
petual a^tation by a controversy carried on during twelve yesirs, 
vidthout mtermission of debate, or abatement of zeal, were now in- 
flamed to a high degree. They were accustomed to innovations, 
and saw the bolaest of them successful. Having not only abolished 
old rites, but substituted new forms in their place, they were in- 
fluenced as much by attachment to the system which they had em- 
braced, as by aversion to that which they had abandoned. Luther 
himself, of a spirit not to be worn out by the length and obstinacy 
of the combat, or to become remiss upon success, continued the 
attack with as much v%our as he had began it. His disciples, of 
whom many eoualled him in zeaL and some surpassed him in learn- 
ing, were no less capable than tneir master to conduct the contro- 
versy in the properest manner. Many of the laity, some even of 
the princes, trained up amidst these incessant disputations, and in 
the nabit of listening to the arguments of the contending parties, 
who alternately appealed to them as judges, came to be profound]^ 
skilled in all the questions which were agitated, and, upon occa- 
sion, could show themselves not inexpert in any of iihe arts with 
which these theological encounters were managed. It was obvious 
from all these circumstances, that any violent decision of the diet 
must have immediately precipitated matters into confusion, and 
have kindled in Germany the flames of a relij^ous war. All, tnere- 
fore, that the archduke and the other commissioners appointed by 
the emperor, demanded of the diet was, to enjoin those states of 
the empire which had hitherto obeyed the decree issued against 
Luther at Worms, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-four, to persevere in the observation of it, and to prohibit 
the other states from attempting any farther innovation in reli- 
gion, particularlv from aboHsniQff the mass, before the meeting of 
ft general counciL After much cQspute, a decree to that effect vras 
approved of by a majority of voices." 

The elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgi the laod- 

M Sleid. Hist. p. 117 
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grtife of Heflse, the dokes of LuneiibTirg, the prniee of Anhalt, to- 
oeiher with the dnnities of fouiteea imperial or free cities>^ ear 
tered a sokmn protest against this decree, as mnust and impious. 
On that aoooant they wen dbtingriiiAea by toe luime of pbo- 
ZBSTAHTS,'* an appbflatiaA whidi hath tmob become better known 
and more honourable, by its being applied indiscriminately to aQ 
the sects, of whatever dfpomjnatiom, wnioh haye revolted m>m the 
Romai; ?cr^. Not i&tiBfied with tms deckration ol their dissent 
from the decree of ihn diet, the protestants sent ambassadors into 
Italy, to lav their grievances before the emperor, ftom wh<mi they 
met with the most dboomraging reoeption. Charles was at that 
time in close Tmion with the pope, and solicitous to attach him in- 
violably to his interest. Dnnng their long residence at Bologna, 
they heli many consultatioiis conoemanff the most effectnal means 
of e3:tirpatiii^ the heresies which haa sprung np in Germany. 
Cbmeiit, whose cautious and timid mind the proposal of a general 
e&Tincil iilled with horror, even beyond what pones, the constant 
esaimes of such assemblieaL nsoally feeL employed every argamest 
to dissuade the emperor mmi oonsenting lo that measnre. He 
represented c^eneml cooncib as fkctioins> xm^povenuible, jsresnmp- 
taon5, ianaidable to oL?il authority^ and too sbw in their opera- 
tiofia to remedy di^oi^rs which required an immediate cnre. 
Experienee. lie said, had now taught both the emperor and himself, 
that forbeivrauce md icnity, instead of soothine the i^irit of inno* 
vatioD, bad reudifred it more enterpnsiDg ana presnmptnons ; it 
was nace^isary, therefoore, to hare reeonrse to the rigorous methods 
whidi such a desperate ease required : Leo^s sentence of excom- 
mnmeatioii, together with the decree oi the diet at Worms, should 
be carried mto executaon, and it was incumb^t on the emperor to 
employ his whole nower, in order to overawe those on whom the 
reverence due either to ecdeinastical or civil authority had no 
longer any influence. Charles, whose views w«re very different 
jErom the pope's, and who beeame daily more sensible how obstinate 
md deen-rooted ih» erilwas, thought of reeondling the pro- 
testants by means lest violent, and considered the convocation of a 
oouncil as no imjaroiper expedient fot that purpose : but pronusetL 
if raitler arts fuled ol suecess, that then he would exert himself 
wSk rigour to reduce to the obedience ol the hdiy see those stub- 
born enemies of tiie catlwlio faith.*^ 

Such were the sfflitinients with which the emperor set ont for 
Qennany, baring already appdnted a diet of the empire to be heM 
at Aogsburg. In bis journey towards that city, ne had many 

» The fburteen cities ymn Strasburgh, Nurembureh, Uhn, Constance, 
BMtlmgeD,Wiiidsbeim, MeiHeBgen. lindaw, Eempten, Hailbron, Isna, W«s- 
sembnrgb, Nordlingen, and St. GaL 

»S1«MLSEHL^U9L F. Paul, ffist p. 45. Seekwd. h. p. 1S7. 

>' F. Pani, xlvii Seckend. lib. ii. p. 142. Hist de la Confess. d'Aogs- 
'>m^, par D. Chytreus, 4to. Antw. 1572, p. 6, 
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o|iporhu£Hae8 of olioefving tlie disposition <rf t^ Gennans wil^ 
rmrd to the -points in oolitiOTersy, aaKl found tt^ir minds every, 
w&re so nracE irritated and inflan^ as oonvinoed bim l^t no- 
things tending to seferit;^ or rkoor o^t to be attempted, until idl 
other measures prored ineffecuial. Me made bis trafiiio entry into 
Angsbnrg with extracodinary pomp: and foimA mere sodi a foH 
assembly of the members of tne diet, as was suitable both to the 
importance of tiie afflEors which were to come tmder liteir con- 
sideration, and to the honour of an emperor, who, after a Icmg 
absence, letnmed to them crowned wkh reputatkm and snceess. 
His presence seems to haTecommnnicated tddl parties an nntrfnial 
spirit of moderation and dcttre of peace. The elector of Sat^y 
would not permit Lnth^ to accompasty him to the diet, kst ne 
shonld offcM the emperor by bringing into his presence a person 
excommnnicated by the ^ope, and who had been the antibor ai aU 
those dissensions which it now appeared so diffienlt to compose. 
At the emperor's deske, all the protestant princes fofrbade the 
divines who aoeompamed ^lem to preach in pnbMc dniing their re- 
sidence in Angsbnr? . For the same reason, thev emploved Me- 
lancthon, the man of the greatest learning, as well as of the most 
pacific and gentle spirit among the reformers, to draw np a con- 
fession of their fail^ expressed in terms as little offensive to the 
Eoman catholics as a regard for traHi would permit. Mdancthon, 
who sddom snfared the rancour of controverar to envenom his 
style, even in writings pnrefy polemical, executea a task so agree- 
able to his natural disposition with great moderation and a^&ess. 
'Rie creed whkh he composed, known by the name of the Ca/tfsimm 
^Augsburg, from the place where it was presented, was read pub- 
ficly in the diet. S(»ne popii^ divines were appointed to examine 
it ; they brought m their animadversions ; a di^te ensued between 
them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his brethren; but 
though Melancthon softened some lurtides, made concessions with 
regard to oth^s, and put the least exoentionable soise upon all; 
tl^ush the emperor himself laboured wim great eamestness to re- 
coneue cont^ioing parties ; so many marks of distinction w«re now 
established, and such insuperaUe barriers placed between the two 
diurches, that all Ik^cs of Dnngiug about a coalition seemed uttedy 
desperate.** 

from the divines, among whom his endeavours had been so un- 
successful, Charles turned to the princes their patrons. Nor did 
he find them, how desirous soever of accommodation, or willing to 
oblige the emperor, more disposed than the former to renouoee 
their opinions. At thattime, seal f<»r religion took possesion of 
the minds df m^ to a degree which can scarcely be conceived by 
those who live in an age whan the pasaiims^ exited by the ^sA 
manifestation of truth, and the first reco^^ <^ liberty, nave in ft 
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great rneasme oeaaed to operate. This seal was iliea^ oi snob 
strengUi as to oreroome attachment to^ their pditicaL interests, 
which is oommonly the predominant motive among princes. The 
elector of Saxony, the landsraye of Hesse, and other chiefis of the 
protestants, thon^ solioitea senarately by the emperor, and allured 
by the promise or prospect of those advantages which it was known 
they were more scmcitoiis to attain, refused, with a fortitude hkhk 
worthy of imitation, to abandon what they deemed the cause of God, 
for the sake of an^ eiurthly acquisition.** 

Every scheme m order to gain or disunite the protestant party 
proving abortive, nothing now remained for the emperor but to 
take some vigorous measures towards asserting the doctrines and 
authority of the establiBhed church. These Gampeggio, the papal 
nuncio, bad always recommended as the only proper and effectual 
course of dealing with such obstinate heretics. In compliance 
with his opinions and remonstrances, the diet issued a decree, 
condenming most of the pecuHar tenets held by the protestants; 
forbidding any person te protect or tolerate such as taught them ; 
enjoining a smct observance of the established rites; and prohi- 
biting any farther innovation under severe penalties. All orders of 
men were reauired te assist with their persons and fortunes in 
carrying this decree inte execution ; and such as refused te obey it, 
were declared inca^ble of acting as judges, or of appearing as 
parties in the imperial chamber, the supreme court of judicature in 
the empire : to all which was subjoined a i)romise, that an api^ica- 
tion should be made to the pope, requiring him to call a general 
council within six months, in order to tenmnate all controversies 
by its sovereign decisions.^ 

The severiw of this decree, which was considered as a prelude to 
the most violent persecution, alarmed the protestants, and con> 
vinced them that the emperor was resolved on their destruction. 
The dread of those calamities which were ready to fall on the 
church, oppressed the feeble spirit of Melancthon: and, as if the 
cause had ahready been desperate, he gave himself up to melan- 
choly and lamentation. But Luther, who during the meeting of 
the diet had endeavoured to confirm and animate his party by 
several treatises which he addressed to them, was sot disconcerted 
or dismayed at the prospect of this new danger. He comforted 
Me]anctlM>n and his other desponding disciples, and exhorted the 
princes not to abandon those truths which they had lately asserted 
with such laudable boldness.*^ His exhortations made the deejper 
Bnpression upon them, as they were greatly alarmed at that tune 
by the account of a combiuation among the popish i)rinces of the 
empire for the maintenance of the estabUshed religion, to which 
Charles himself had acceded.** This convinced them that it was 
necessary to stand on their guard; and that their own safety, as 

** Sleid. p. 182. Scoltet AimaL p. 158. «• Sleid. p. 189. 

^ Seckend. iL p. 180. Sleid. p. 140, «* Seokend. iL p. 200 ; iiL p. 11. 
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wen as the success of their cause, depended on union. Filled with 
this dread of the adverse party, mi with these sentiments concem- 
inff the conduct proper for uiemselres. they assembled at Smal- 
kalde. There they conduded a league ot mutual defence against all 
aggressors,^' by which they formed the protestant stat^ of the 
empire into one regular body, and, begiiming already to consider 
themselves as such, they resolved to apply to the kings of France 
and England, and to implore them to patronise and assist their 
new confederacy. 

An affair not connected with religion furnished them with a pre- 
tence for courting the aid of foreign princes. Charles, whose am- 
bitious views enlarged in proportion to the increase of his power 
and grandeur, had formed a scheme of continuing the imperial 
crown in his family, by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be 
elected king of the Bomans. The present juncture was favourable 
for the execution of that design. The emperor's arms had been 
everywhere victorious ; he had given law to all Europe at the late 
peace; no rival now remain^ in a condition to balance or to 
control him; and the electors, dazzled with the splendour of his 
success, or overawed by the greatness of his power, durst scarcely 
dispute the will of a prince, whose solicitations carried with them 
the authority of conunands. Nor did he want plausible reasons to 
enforce the measure. The affairs of his other Idngdoms, he said, 
obliged him to be often absent from Germany ; the growing dis- 
orders occasioned by the controversies about religion, as well as 
the formidable neighbourhood of the Turks, who continually 
threatened to break m with their desolating armies into the heart 
of the empire, required the constant presence of a prince endowed 
with prudence capable of composing the former, andwithpower as 
well as valour sumcient to repel the latter. His brother Ferdinand 
possessed these qualities in an eminent degree ; by residing long in 
Germauy, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of its constitution 
and manners ; having been present almost &om the first rise of the 
religious dissensions, he knew what remedies were most proper, 
what the Germans could bear, and how to apply them ; as his own 
dominions lay on the Turkish frontier, he was the natural de- 
fender of Germany against the invasions of the infidels, being 
prompted by interest no less than he would be bound in duty to 
oppose them. 

These arguments made little impression on the protestants. 
Experience taught them that nothing had contributed more to the 
undisturbed progress of their opinions, than the interregnum after 
Maximilian's death, the long absence of Charles, and the slackness 
of the reins of government which these occasioned. Conscious of 
the advantages which their cause had derived from this relaxation 
of ^vemment, they were unwilling to render it more vigorous by 
giving themselves a new and a fixed master. They perceived 

«* Sleid. p. 142. 
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dfisrl J ihe extent of C^aries^s ambiiion, tiiat lie aimed at rtniet' 
iiigtM imperial crown hereditary in his raa^ and would (^oonrae 
e^ftblish m ihe enmiie an absolute doDiimon, to whick ^ective 
princes could not nxfe aspired with e<iiial facililr. They deter- 
mined, l^erefore, to oppose the election ol Eeromand with the 
utmost yigomr, and to rouse their o oanlrym cp, hy their example 
mad exhorurtions, to withstand this encroachment on their libertMib. 
11631.] Tie elector of Saxony, acoordin«ly, not only refosed to be 
present at the electoral college, which the emperor smnmoned to 
meet at Gologne, bnt instmoted his eldest son to oppeBi there, and 
to protest against the election as informal^ illegal, contrary to the 
artides of Sie gdden bull, and sabversiye of t^ liberties of the 
en^;nre. Bat the o<^r electors, whom Oiarles had been at great 
pains to rain, withont regarding ei^er Ins absence or protest, 
chose Ferdinand ]dng of the Eomans ; who, a few days after, was 
OKOwned at Aix-la-C^qMle.^ 

When the pvotestants, who were assembled a second time at 
Smalkalde, received an aooonnt of this transaction^ and heard, at 
tiie same time, iikaA prosecutions were commenced m the imp^ial 
ohamb» against scnne of their number, cm account of their rdigions 
principles, they thought it necessary not only to renew their fcmner 
eonfederac7j>ut immediately to despatch thdr ambassadors into 
France ana ^^ogjand. Fran<ns had obserred, with all the jealousy 
of a rival, the reputation which the emperor had acquirea by ho 
seeming disinterestedness and moderation in settling the affairs in 
Italy ; and beheld wi^ great concem the suecessfal st^ which he 
had taken towards perpetuating and extending his authority m 
Gonnany 1^ the election of a kix^ of the Eomans. Nothing, how- 
0fer, would have been more impolitic than to precipitate his king- 
dam into a new war, when exhausted by extracmiinary efforts, and 
disoouraged by illrsuccess, before it had got time to recruit iti 
strength, or to forget past misfortunes. As no provocation had 
been given bv the emperor, and hardly a ]^«text m a rupture had 
been afforded Mm, he could not violate a treaty of peace which he 
himsdtf had so latefar solicited, witi^ut forfeiting the esteem of all 
Smope, and being detested as a prince void c^ probity and honom*. 
Qe observed, wim great joy, powerfal fadaons beginning to form 
in the empire ; he ustened with ^ utmost eagerness to the com- 
plaints of the Protestant princes ; and, without seeming to connte- 
nanoe their refigious opinions, ^tennmed secretly to cherish those 
sparks of political discord which might be afterwards kindled into 
a flame. For tins purpose, he sent William de Bellay, one of ihe 
ablest negotiators m France, into Germany, wh(x visiting the courts 
of the maleoontent princes, and heightening their ill humour by 
vwions arts, concluded an alliance betwerai mem and his master,^ 
whidi, though ccmoealed at that time, and productive of no imme- 

** add. p. 142. Seckend. Ul p. 1. P. Heuter. Ber. Aostr. Kb. x. ch. 6, 
p. 240. *» M^m. de Belky, pp. 129 a, 180 b. Seek. iii. p. 14. 
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diaite eisds, kid iiifi foan&dioii of a innoii fiK^ 
to Ohaides's aaDobitkMs projeets: and allowed the diBContented 
innoes of Genoanjr whm, for tae fotore, tker mi^kt find a piro» 
teoter no less able tkat iriniBg to imdsrtake t Acir oefesce agaanst 
tbe auooaohiiieiits of the emperor. 

Tb6 Idiig of TkiriaTidj \ngMy inoeoBed agunst Gfaarles, m com* 
phisanoe to wbon the pope had long retarded, and now openly op- 
peeedy his ^voitje, mis no less disponed thoa mam to ntsmogikea 
a ]t9«ae wkaxk nught be rendered so formidaUe to the emperor. 
But ms fayonrite projed; of the diyorce led him into swk a M17- 
xiidih of schemes and negotiatioDs, and hewaB^ thb same tame, so 
intent on aboliahmc^ the pa^ jmisdiotkni in England, that he had 
no leisure for fQreaLgn tmas, Ttda obliged him to rest satisl^ 
wi& giving geDeraf prcmuses^ together with a small supply in 
monej, to tae oonfedmtes of Smaucalde.^ 

MoMiwhile^ many drcnmstances eonnnoed Chaiks that this was 
not a lanfitme wh^ the extir^etioa of heresy was to be attempted 
by Tioienoe and rigour; that, m comidianoe with the -pGj^'s moM- 
nations, he had a&eady proceeded with hnprodent precij^itation; 
and that it was more his mterest to consolidate Geimany mto one 
vaaM. and vigorons bo^, than to diTide and enfeebleit by a civil war. 
The protestants. who were consideiable, as well by their numbers as 
Iqt their zeal, haaao(|aired additional weisht and importance br their 
joiniDg in that eoomederacy into whicn ihe rash steps tac^ at 
Augsburg had forced tltem. Hating now disooveredT thdr own 
ati^engih, they despised the decisions of the in^pernl chamber : ai^ 
bflin^ secure of foreign protedimi, wereready to set liie head of t^ 
eBp^e at defiance. At the same time, the peace with France was 
pyecarions, the ftiendsfaip oi an kresolute and interested pontile 
WM noit to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair me dis- 
GKodit and loss whkdihis arms had snstsoned inthefonniBr caomaign. 
w» psepadng to enter Anstna wi&more munerons forces. On m 
iktse aoQonmts, especially the last, a speedy aeoommodation witii 
the maleoontent pnnoes became necessaiy, not on^ for the aooom- 
nfiahment of his fotnre schemes, bnt fiorensimnghis present safety. 
Negotiations werei, accordingly, cariied on by his dixtdion with tm 
eleakor of Saxony and his associates; and after ntaay delays, ocea- 
siened by i^eir jeabosy of the emperor and of eacm other; after 
immmerable difficnltieB arising from the inflexible natoie of reli* 
gicma tenets, which cannot admit of b^ng altered, modified, or 
niiaqnished in the same manner as points of political interest. 
teEms of pacification were agreed npon at Nnr^nberi^ and ratified 
aoifiomaly m the diet at Batisbon. In this treaty it was stipulated 
iiat nmrensal peace be established in Gennany^ until 1^ meeting 
of a general coimcil, the convocation of which within six months the 
emperor shidl endeavour to procure; that no person shall be 
molested on acconnt of religion; that a stop shaU be put to all 

*« Herbert, pp. 152, 154. 
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mooesses begun by the impenal chamber agabrnt proteatants. and 
uie sentences almdj passed to their detriment shall be declared 
void. On their part, the ])rotestants engaged to assist the emperor 
with all their forces in resisting the invasion of the Turks.*' Thns 
b^ their fimmess in adhering to their principles, by the nnanimity 
with whidi they urged all their daims, ana by their dexterity in 
availing themselves of the emperor's situation, the protestants ob- 
tained terms which amounted almost to a toleration ol their religion. 
All the concessions were made hj Charles, none by them ; even ihe 
favourite point of their approvmg his brother's election was not 
mentioned; and the protectants of Gennany, who had hitherto 
been viewed only as a rdigious sect, came henceforth to be con- 
sidered as apolitiral body of no small consequence.^ 

[1532.] The intelligence which Charles received of Solyman's 
having entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thousand 
men, brought the deliberations of the diet at Eatisbon to a period ; 
the contingent both of troops and money which each prince was to 
furnish towards the defence of the empire having been already 
settled. The protestants, as a testimony of their gratitude to the 
emperor, exerted themselves with extraordinary z^ and brought 
into the field forces which exceeded in number the quota imposed 
on them; and the catholics imitatmf their example, one of the 
neatest and best-appointed armies that had ever been levied in 
Germany assembled near Yienna. Being joined bv a body of 
Spanish and Italian veterans, under the Marquis del Guasto; by 
some heavy-armed cavahry from the Low Countries; and by the 
troops which Ferdinand nad raised in Bohemia^ Austria, uid his 
other territories, it amounted in all to ninety thousand disciplined 
foot, and thirty thousand horse, besides a prodigous swann of ir- 
regulars. Of this vast army, worthy the &st prince in Christen- 
dom, the emperor took the command in person, and mankind 
waited in suspense the issue of a decisive battle between the two 
greatest monarchs in the world. But each of them dreading the 
other's power and good fortune, they both conducted their opera- 
tions with such excessive caution, that a campai^ for which such 
immense preparations had been made, ended without anv memor- 
able event. Solyman, finding it impossible to gain ground upon an 
enemy always attentive and on his guard, marched back to Con- 
stantmople towards the end of autumn.^ It is remaikable, that 
in such a martial age. when everv gentleman was a soldier, and 
every prince a ^neral, this was tne first time that Charles, yrbo 
had alrieady earned on such extensive wars, and gained so many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. In this first essay of 
his arms, to nave opposed such a leader as Solyman was no small 

*' Da Moot, Corps Diplomatiqpe, torn. ir. part iL pp. 87, 89. 
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honour ; to haire obliged him to retreat, merited very oonsideraUe 
praise. 

About the begjmiiiiff of this campaign, the elector of Saxony 
died, and was suooeeded bv his son, John Frederick. The reform- 
ation rather gained than lost by that event ; the new elector, no 
Jess attached than his j)redecessors to the opinions of Luther, 
occupied the station whidi the^ had held at the head of the pro- 
testant party, and defended, with the boldness and zeal of youths 
that cause which they had fostered and reared with the caution d 
more advanced age. 

Lnmediately after the retreat of the Tudcs, Gharies. impatient to 
revisit Snain, set out on his way thither, for Italy. As he was ex- 
tremely desirous of an interview with the pope, thev met a second 
time at Bolo^;na^ with the same external demonstrations of rec^MSct 
and friendship, but with little of that confidence which had sub- 
sisted between them during their late negotiations there. Clement 
was much dissatisfied with the emperor's proceeding at Augsburg ; 
his concessions with regard to the speedy convocation of a council 
having more than cancelled all the merit of the severe decree 
against the doctrines of the reformers. The toleration granted to 
the protestants at Eatislxm^ and the more explicit nromise con- 
cerning a council, with which it was accompanied, had irritated 
him still farther. Chiyrles, however, partly from conviction that 
the meetinff of a council would be attended with salutary effects, 
and partly &om his desire to please the Germans, having solicited 
tiie pope by his ambassadors to call that assembly without delay, 
and now unpng the same thiiur in person, Clement was greatly em- 
barrassed what reply he should make to a request which it was in- 
decent to refuse, and dangerous to grant. Me endeavomred at first 
to divert Chades from the measure ; but, finding him inflexible, he 
had recourse to artifices which he knew would delay, if not entirely 
defeat the calling of that assembly. Under the plansiUe pretext 
of ite being nreviously necessary to settle, with idl parties con- 
cerned, the place of the coundl's meeting, tne manner of its pro- 
ceedings, the right of the persons who should be admitted to vote, 
and the authorii^ of their decisions, he despatched a nuncio, accom- 
panied by an ambassador from the emperor, to the elector of 
Saxony, as head of tbe protestants. With regard to each of these 
articles, inextricable difficulties and contests arose. The protestants 
demanaed a council to be held in Germany ; the pope insisted that 
it should meet in Italy : they contended that all points in dispute 
should be determined by the words of hokr scripture alone; he 
considered not only the decrees of the church, but the opinions of 
fathers and doctors, as of equal authority : they required a free 
council, in which the divines, commissioned by different churdies, 
should DC allowed a voice ; he aimed at modelling the, council in 
such a manner as would render it entirely dependent on his pleasure. 
Above all, the protestants thought it unreasonable that they should 
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Uod themselTes to cabmit to the dtevees of a ootoMsil* before thej 
knew on what piindples these decrees were to be founded, hj whai, 
wnaomi^w&ct to oe pioDOimoed,aiid what forms <^ proeeeding 
Ihey would obsenre. The j^ope maintained it to be altcweiher na- 
aeceMtiy to oaE a eocmoi]* if those who demanded it dul not pre^ 
Yioiuly oeokre their zeaoktiiCML to aoquiesoe in. its deorees. Li 
(»der to adjwt suoh a Tadety of points, naayeoQ^edients were pco^ 
poaed, and the negotiatioiDSBpiin oat to snidLalracrth^as effeotaally 
answered CLaomiSB pnj^^ose of putting off the meeting of a ooone^ 
without drawing on himself the whole infamy of obstructing a 
me a su re which aU IkuK^ deemed so eoaentaiL to the good of the 
drareh.** 

Together with this negotiation about eaUiiMr a eouneiL the euf- 
perw carried oa another, which he had siall m(tte at heart, £» 
aecuring the peaoe established in Italj. Aa EraaQis had renouncsd 
his pretensions in that country with neat r^etano^ Gharies made 
no &}ubt but that he would lay hold on the first pn^e^t afforded 
hhn, or embrace the &rst oppi^rtuinty whidi presented itsdi^ of rei> 
oorering what he had lost. It became necessary, on this aoeouia^ 
to take measures lor asaembliug an amur a^ to oppose him. Ai 
his treasurr, drained hj a lonf wari couli not sxspw tiie some so* 
quisite fc»; keeping sueh a boo^ constantly on loot,ne attempied to 
throw that burden on his allies, and to proyide for the safety of Ids 
own dominions at their expense, by proposing that the Itayan 
states should enter into a league of defmee against aU intaileni: 
that, <m Ihe first a|»earanoe of danger, an annv should Ibe raised 
and maintained at the commoai charge; and thai AntcmiodeL^na 
should be appointed the generalissimo [153^. Nor was the pco* 
posal unaccej^tahle to dement, though for a season luj diftmnt 
from that whidi indueed the emperw to make it. He nejped, W 
this expedient, to delhrer Italy &om the Qennan and ^[Mmian 
Tctecans, which had so km« filled all the pawiers in that coantiy 
with terroi; and still kept them in adbjeotion to the imperial yoke< 
A lea^e was aooordm^^ concluded; all the Italian states, tho 
Yfflietians exeepted^ aoeecEed to it; tl» sum which eadi of the oon* 
traeiing parties idiowd furnish towards maintaining the anny WM 
fixed; i& emperor agreed to withdraw the troc^ which gave so 
nmdi umbrage to his allies, and which he was uimfade any longer to 
snimort. Hmnff disbanded nart of them, and remeifedthe reet to 
Siouy and Spain, ne embarked cm boavd Dona's gaUeys and aniTed 
at Baroetona.** 

Notwithstanding all Ms nieeautions for aeenring the neaoe of 
Germany, and manrfaining umt system whidi he had estabtiahedin 
Italy, tl^ empercv became «renr dur move and more apiurehenaiTe 
that both would be soon disturbed by the intrkues or arms of the 
Frem^ king. His appgeheoaione were well fi>unded» aa nothing 

»P.PMi],mrtL^e2. 8otlMQd.ia.p.7& 
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M the deqpoaie situaikm of his affiun (XNildlm 
ta giFe his ocmsent to a treaty so dishonourable and disadyantageons 
as that of Gambcay; he, at me very time of rati^png it, had formed 
a seadation to obeearye it no longer than necessity 0(Mapelled him, 
and took a solemn i^test^ thongnwith the most i^rofonnd seorecy, 
against serenl artides in the trea^ particalarly that whereby he 
renoaaoed aU i^tensioDS to the dnd^y of Milan, as mgast, injnnons 
to his heirs, and inyaHd. One oi the crown lawyers, by his eoso^ 
mand, entered a i^otest to the same purpose, and witk the like 
aeexecy, when the ratification of the treaty was registered in the 
parliament of Paris." Prands seems to have thongnt that, by em- 
plqrin^ an artifice nnworthy of a kinff, destrootiye of puUic faith, 
ana of the nmtnal confidence on whioh all transactions oetwe^ na- 
tions are founded, he was released firom any obligation to perf c«n 
the most sdemn promises, or to adhere to the most sacred engage- 
ments. I^m the moHMnt he conclnded the peace <^ Camhrio;^lie 
wished and watched for an (^portnnity of yiolating it with suety. 
£b eadeayonied for that roasoo to stren^en his alliance with ue 
kii^ of England, whose friendship he oiutiyated with the greatest 
assKliiity. He put the military f oroe of his own kingdom on a 
better and more respectable footing than oyer. He artfully fo- 
mented the jeahm^ and diseontait of the Qerman princes. 

But aboye all, Erands laboured to break the strict oonfedenu^ 
whidi snbasted between Charles and dement ; and he had soon 
the satisfactioii to d»erye iqppeanaces of diagnBt and aUenation 
arinng in the mind of that snspidous and interested pontile whiefa 
safe mm ho^ that their union would not be lasting. Astheem- 
pecMr's dedaon in iayour of the duke of Eerraim hiad greatly irri- 
icted the pope. Irands aggrayated the injustice of that proceeding^ 
aad fiatterea Ckmait thas the papal see woidd find in him a more 
isiptttial and no less powccfiil proted»c. As theimnortunity with 
which Charles demanded a eoundl was cstremdy onendye to ^ 
Mte, Fwids aitfdlly cnated obstades to preyent it, and atte^^ 
to divert the Qeonan loinces, his alHes, fr(»L insistii^ so ol^ 
on that pofnt.^ As the Miperor had ffaiaed such an ascendant 
cmt Clenient hf oontnbutinff to aggmnoke his family, Frands en- 
deoyoored to alkre him 1^ the same iiresistiUe bdt, mroposiBg a 
sMnda^ between his second son, Henry^ duke of Orieans, and 
Oathaeme, the daughter of the pofes eousm* Lanrenoe de MedioL 
Or the first overture ^ this match, the empeBor eoald not persuade 
ImaaelfthatiFEands leaUy intended to debase the royal bktod (d 
Stance by an aUiance with Catharine, whose aocestoars had been so 
laiely pnyate dtisea^ and merchants in!Eto^ee^ and heheyed that 
he meant only to flatter or amuse the amhitbua pontiE He 
thoufi^t it neoessai^, however, to e&ce i^ impreadon wludi such 
a dwing offer ni^ht have mta^ by promiamg to break off the 

ss Da Mont, G«pB PiiinBL torn. iv. part & p. 52. 
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maniaffe which had been agreed on between his own meoe, the 
king of Denmark's daughter, and the duke of Milan, and to substi- 
tute Cathmine in her place. But the French ambassador pxoducang 
unexpectedly fall powers to conclude the marriage treaty with ihe 
doke of Orleans, this expedient had no effect Clement was so 
highly pleased with an honour which added such lustre and dignity 
to the house of Medici, that he offered to grant Catharine the in- 
yestiture of considerable territories in Italy, by waj of portion; hd 
seemed ready to support Francis in prosecuting his ancient claims 
in that country, and consented to a personal mteiriew with ibat 
monarch.** 

Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a meeting, m whidi 
nothing was likely to pass but what would be of detriment to him ; 
nor could he bear, after he had twice condescended to visit the 
pope in his own territories, that Clement should bestow such a 
mark of distinction on his rival, as to venture on a voyage by sea, 
at an unfavourable seasoiL in order to pay court to Irands in tiie 
French dominions. But the pope's eagerness to accomplish the 
match overcame all the scruples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, which 
would hove probably influenced him on any other occasion. Tb^ 
interview, notwithstanding several artifices of the emperor ix> pre- 
vent it, took place at MarseiUes with extraordinary pomp, and 
demonstrations of confidence on both sides ; and the marriage^ 
which the ambition and {^ilities of Catharine rendered in the sequel 
as pernicious to France, as it was then thought dishonourable, was 
consummated. But whatever schemes may nave been secretlv con- 
certed by the pope and Francis in favour of the duke of Orleans, 
to whom his father proposed to make over all his rights in Italy, 
so corefal were they to avoid giving any cause of offence to the 
emperor, that no treaty was conduded between them;" and even 
in the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced all dahns and preten- 
sions in Italy, except to the duchy of Urbino.** 

But at the very time when he was carrying on these negotiations, 
and forming this connexion with Frauds, which gave so great um- 
brage to the emperor, such was the artince and duplid^ of Cle- 
ment's character, that he suffered the latter to direct all his pro- 
ceedings with r^^ to the king of England, and was no less 
attentive to eratiiy him in that particular, than if the most cordial 
union had subsisted between them. Henry's suit for a divoroe had 
now continued near six years; during all which period the -page 
negotiated, promised, retracted, and conduded nothing. After 
bearing repeated delays and disappointments longer tfiftn oould 
have been expected from a prince of such a choleric and impetu- 
ous temper, the pati^ice of Hcpry was at last so much exhausted, 
that he applied to another tribunal for that decaree, which he had 
solicited in vain at Eome. Cranmer, ardibishop of Canterbury, by 

»* Gnic. lib. xx. pp. 651, 558. M^m. de Bellay, p. 188. 
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a sentaice founded on the authority of nniyersities, doctors, and 
rabbles, who had been consulted with respect to the point, annulled 
the king's marriage with Catharine ; her daughter was declared 
illegitimate ; and Anne Boleyn acknowledged as queen of England. 
At the same time, Henry began not only to neglect and to threaten 
^ nope, whom he had nitherto courted but to make innoyations 
in the church of which he had former)^ been such a zealous de- 
fender. Clement, who had ahready seen so many provinces and 
kmgdoms revolt from the holy see, became apprehensive at last 
that England might imitate then: example ; and partly from his so- 
licitude to prevent that fatal blow, partly in compliance with the 
French king's solicitations, determined to give Henry such satisfac- 
tion as might retain him within the bosom of the church. But the 
violence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, did not allow 
the pope leisure for executing this prudent resolution, and hurried 
him, with a precipitation fatal to the Eoman see, to issue a bull re- 
scinding Cranmcnr's sentence, confirming Heniys marriage with 
Catharine, and declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time 
specified, he did not abandon the wife he had taken, and return to 
her whom he had deserted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, 
Henry kept no longer any measures with the court of Eome ; his 
subjects seconded ms resentment and indignation ; an act of parlia- 
ment was passed, abolishing the papal power and jurisdiction in 
England; by another, the king was declared supreme head of the 
church, and aU the authority of which the popes were dej^rived was 
vested in him. That vast fabric of ecclesiastical dominion which 
had been raised with such art, and of which the foundations seemed 
to have been laid so deep, being no longer supported by the venera- 
tion of the people, was overtimied in a moment. Henry himself, 
with a caprice peculiar to his character, continued to defend the 
doctrines of the Bx)mish church as fiercely as he attacked its juris- 
diction. He alternately persecuted the protestants for rejecting 
the former, and the catholics for acknowledging the latter. But 
his subjects, being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not 
choose to stop short at the precise point prescribed by nim. Having 
been encouraged by his example to break some of their fetters, they 
were so impatient to shake off what stiU remained,^' that in the 
following reign, with the applause of the greaterpart of the nation, 
a total separation was made from the church of ^me in articles oi 
doctrine, as well as in matters of discipline and jurisdiction. 

A short delay might have saved the see of Bx)me from all the un- 
happy consequences of Clement's rashness. Soon after his sen- 
tence against Henry, he fell into a languishing distemper, which 
gradual^ wasting his constitution, put an end to his pontificate, 
the most unfortunate, both during its continuance, and by its 
effects, that the church had known for many ages. The very day 
on which the cardinals entered the conclave, they raised to the 

" Herbert. Bom. Hist of Beform, 
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ibe oldest member of tU; body, ^dio «B8amed the name m And 
m. The acocmit df bis promotion was xeceivfid with extraoarii- 
3iaiy aocbimatioiis of joy by the tteople 4}f Home, highly plpnifij 
after an intenralof more than a hmiidied years, to see the orom 
of St. Peter plaeed on ihe head of a Eoman citizen. Pcrncns 
mare capable of jvdaing, farmed a favonrable presage of his ad- 
ministration, from the experienee which he had acquired ToAa 
fonr pontificates, as well u the character of prudenoe and modsM- 
tion which he hadnnifomdy maintained in a station of gveat teai- 
nence, and «dnniig-aa motive penodthat required both talente ^and 
address.^ 

Enzope, it is mobidile. owed ihe ccBtinnanae of its peace to diie 
death of Glemeot; foe, alihoufg^h no traces oremain in histonr of .any 
ieagiie oonchxded betweea hmi and Eraaeia, it is scarce^ to Ibe 
doubted but timt he would hare seoonded the (meiatiGns of itiie 
iEV!enoh4Dais in Italy, that be might hanpe giatified Jiis ambitipn % 
jeaing one of his^^ panee^ 

venoe, and another in Milan. Bnt upon the ettotion of Paid .2iX, 
iriio had ihitheirto adhered imi£armk to the ^imperial intenit, 
EranoiB found it necessary to aospcadai»opeiationBior'same time, 
and to pot aS the oomnaneemeB^ <af 'hostiHties against itiiean- 

Seror, on which, befoie the dasth of dsmoBt, he ihad besa -ibfiy 
ttemuned. 

Winle iEnmots waited for an op pmtuu ityto renew a war -whaoh 
had hitheirto pAoisd so fatal to himself and his subjects, a tnoaae- 
tion of a Toy sm^rularnatoie was toai33edfm.in Germany. Among 
maogr beneficial and aaktaiy effects lof which the Tefosmatiosi was 
tiiemmiediate cauae, it was attended, asmnst Joe tiiecaae ha^dl 
actions and events wherein <mega are conoenwd, with aome oon- 
seqnences of an oiqposite nature. WJben the human mind ds 
roused by grand ot^eots, and agitated b^ steong passiona, its 
operatioia acquire such foroB that they aze apt to beoome inregAbr 
and eKtr a yagant Upon jmy gnat Tevoktion in ^religion, sudh 
iirefrularities abound meat, at ^at particular period when xbsil 
haviag thrown off the anthorityof their ancient principles, do mi 
jet fully connHrdbend the natore, or feel the oblifiation of 'tiaise 
new tei^ which they baTeembmeed. The mind mtihat slU ial fian 
pushing forward with tiie boldness which nocompted it to njeat 
established opinions, and not guided by a diBar £nowledge of 4Jie 
system substituted m their place, disdains all irestcaint^ and Jtuns 
into wild notions, wiuoh often lead to scandahras or immoral ^cbk- 
dud QSius, in £he first .ages of the Oluistian church, many of (fte 
new converter having renounced their ancient systems of religianis 
futh, and bemg but mq^eriectivaoqiiainted with the doctrines «nd 
precepts of Christianity, broached the most cKtravagant opdmans, 
equally subvezwe of piaty «nd idctue^ jdl which (Gn»B ^amp- 

M G«i&lflk«z.|L556. F. Bid, p. 611. 
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pewesi or ■wore cjqpdoded, wiien <he knowledge trf reKgrioii in- 
(greased, oad osncte to bemiOTe genexiiily diffiued. In like mann^, 
soon stfter Lniher'B appearance^ the-iadmess or ignorance of some 
of Ufi disc^leB led them to publish tenets no less absurd ihasLfef- 
Bidons, wffldi beia^ ]9Toposed to men extremely illitemte^ but nmd 
of acwrdty, and at a time when ^eir minds were ooctroied chiefly 
^idth TOligkms speeuktions, fi;ained too easy credit ana aathoiity 
aiBcaig tlibBm. To these cwises must be imputed the «rtmvaganoes 
fof Mnneer, in the year one liiousMid five nundr«l and twenty-flre, 
AS well as the rapid progress which his opinions made among 'the 
fwasants ; but though the insurreotitm ^cited b;^ that fanatio* was 
<so€n suppressed, several (^ his followers lurked m different plaees, 
aaid enoeavourea privately to propagate his opiniom. 

In tiiose provinces of Upper Germany which had iteady been «k> 
cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic rage, the magistrates watered 
their motions widi such severe attention, that many of them found 
it neoessary to retire into tfther countries; some were punished, 
others driven into exile, and l^eir errcns were entirely rooted out. 
But in the Netherknos and Westp^Mlia, wlsere the pernicious 
'tendency of their opinions wasmore unknown, and guarded against 
•with less care, ihey ^ot «dmittaace into several iowns, and flpread 
^tiie infection ctf tneff wrinciples. The most Temarkable of their 
r^^ous tenets rektea to tne sacrament of baptism, which, as 
tth^ oont^ided^ ought to be administered only to persons grown 
up to years ot understanding, and should be performed, not 'by 
i|mnklmg them with water, out by dipping mem in it ; for tibis 
reason they oondenmed the baptism of iniants, and Te>baptizing ell 
"Whom they admitted into their society, lie sect came to oe distin- 
guished by ike name of anido»ptists. To this peculiar notion con- 
cerning 'baptism, which has the appearance of being founded on the 
piaetice of the churdiin the apostolic age, and contains nothing 
inconsistent with the peace ana order of human society, they added 
otiier principles of a most entiliusiaslic as w^ as dangerous nature. 
They maintained that, among 'Christians who had the precepts of 
the gospel to direct, and tiie Spirit of God to guide them, ike 

^ office of magistracy was not only unnecessary, but an unlawful ^en- 
croachment on their spiritual liberty; that the distinctions occa- 
sioned by birthj or rank, or wealth, bemg contrary to the spirit -Of 
the gospel, which consMers all mrai as equals, should be entirely 
ab<dished ; that all Christians, throwing their possessions into one 
oonnnon stock, should live together in ^t stale of equality whidi 
Jbeeomes members of ^ imme family; that as neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, had imposed mpr 
•Tttltewnts upon men with regard to the iramber of wives whim 
they mi^ marrv, they shoula use that liberty whidi God himsi^ 
had granted to the patriarchs. 

Sut^ opinions, propaffated and maintamedwith enthusiastic zeal 
•JDidbdldness, were not Icmff without producing the -violent effeote 

^astosnd to thoDQ. Two«nAbapt»itjffoph«lB,Join&Mat<iiias,^^ 
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of Haerlem, and John Bocoold, or Beukeb, a jonmerman tailor of 
Leyden, possessed with the rage of makingr proselytes, fixed their 
residence at Mnnster, an imperial citv in Westphalia, of the first 
rank, nnder the sovereignty of its bisnop. but governed by its own 
senate and consuls. As neither of these fanatics wanted the talents 
requisite in desperate enterprises, great resolution, the appearance 
of sanctity, bold pretensions to inspiration, and a conndent and 
plausible manner of discoursing, they soon gained many converts. 
Among these were Rothman, who had first preached the protestant 
doctrine in Munster, and Cmpperdoling, a citizen of good birth and 
considerable eminence. Emboldened dj the countenance of such 
disciples, they openly taught their opimons ; and not satisfied with 
that liberty, they made several attempts, though without success, 
to become masters of the town, in omer to get their tenets esta- 
blished by public authority. At last, having secretlv called in their 
associates from the neighbouring country, tney sudaenly took pos- 
session of the arsenal and senate-house in the night-time, and run- 
ning through the streets withdrawn swords^ and horrible bowlings, 
cried out altemately, " Eepent, and be baptized j" and " Depart, ye 
ungodly." The senators, the canons, the nobility, together with 
the more sober citizens^ whether papists or protestants, terrified at 
their threats and outcnes, fled in confusion, and left the city under 
the dominion of a frantic multitude, consisting chiefly of strangers. 
Nothing now remaining to overawe or control them, they set about 
modelliug the government according to their own wild ideas ; and 
though at first they showed so mucn reverence for the ancient con- 
stitution, as to elect senators of their own sect, and to appoint 
Cnipperdoling and another proselyte consuls, this was nothing 
more than form : for all their proceeding were directed by Matthias, 
who, in the style, and with the authority of a prophet uttered his 
commands, which it was instant death to disobey. Having beffun 
with encouraging the multitude to pillage the churches and deface 
their ornaments, he enjoined them to destroy all books except the 
Bible, as useless or impious ; he ordered the estates of such as fled 
to be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
trv ; he commanded every man to bring forth his gold, silver, and 
other precious effects, and to lay them at his feet; the wealth 
amassed by these means, he deposited in a public treasury, and 
named deacons to dispense it for the common use of all. The 
members of his commonwealth being thus brought to a perfect 
equality, he commanded all of them to eat at tables prepared in 
public, and even prescribed the dishes which were to be served up 
each day. Having finished his plan of reformation, lus next care 
was to provide for the defence of the city; and he took measures 
for that purpose with a prudence that savoured nothing of fana- 
ticism. He collected large magazines of every kind; he repaired 
md extended the fortifications, obliging every person without dis- 
tinction to work in his turn ; he formed such as were capable of 
bearing arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the 
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stability of discipline to the impetuosity of entlmsiasm. He sent 
emissaries to the anabaptists in the Low Countries, inviting them 
to assemble at Munster, which he dignified with the name of Mount 
Sion, that ^m thence they mi^ht set out to reduce all the nations 
of the earth under their dominion. He himself was unwearied in 
attending to everything necessary for the security or increase of 
the sect ; animating his disciples by his own example to decline no 
labour, as well as to submit to every hardship ; and their enthu- 
siastic passions being kept from subsiding by a perpetual succession 
of exhortations, revelations, and prophecies, they seemed ready to 
undertake or to suffer anything in maintenance of their opinions. 

While they were thus employed, the bishop of Munster, having 
assembled a considerable army, advanced to besiege the town. On 
his approach, Matthias sallied out at the head of some chosen 
troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, forced it, and, after great 
slaughter, returned to the city loaded with glory and spoil. In- 
toxicated with this success, he appeared next day brandishing a 
si>ear, and declared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go forth 
with a handful of men, and smite the host of the im^odly. Thirty 
persons, whom he named, followed him without hesitation in this 
wild enterprise, and, rushing on the enemy with a frantic courage, 
were cut off to a man. The death of their prophet occasioned at 
fmst great consternation amon^ his disciples : but Boccold, by the 
same gifts and pretensions which had gamed Matthias credit, soon 
revived their spirits and hopes to such a degree, that he succeeded 
the deceased prophet in the same absolute direction of all their 
affairs. As he did not possess that enterprising courage which dis- 
tinguished his predecessor, he satisfied himseu with carrying on a 
defensive war; and. without attempting to annoy the enemy by 
sallies, he waited tor the succours he expected from the Low 
Countries, the arrival of which was often foretold and promised by- 
their prophets. But though less daring in action than Matthias, 
he was a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. Soon 
after the death of his predecessor, having, by obscure visions and 
prophecies, prepared the multitude for some extraordinary event, 
he stripped himself naked, and, marching throueh the streets, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice. " That the kingdom of Sion was at hwid ; 
that whatever was hignest on earth should be brought low. 
and whatever was lowest should be exalted." In order to fulfil 
this, he commanded the churches, as the most lofty buildings in the 
city, to be levelled with the ^ound; he degraded the senators 
chosen by Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdolmg of the consulship, 
the highest office in the commonwealth, appointed him to execute 
the lowest and most infamous, that of common hangman, to which 
strangfe transition the other agreed, not only without murmuring, 
but with the utmost joy ; and such was the despotic rigour of Boo- 
cold's administration, that he was called almost every day to per- 
form some duty or ouier of his wretched fonotion. In plaice of the 
deposed senators, he named twelve judges, according to the number 
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ci tabes in IsmaUto.MeadeiB/aUaffM^ retaiimiff to huaaeif liMb 
s«m0 aoilkMity whioa JftoM& aiioientig joniwiiifi m l ag i daU w o£. 
thttb poopld. 

Not saii9fied» Ikowa^mr^ ipit;li 90waD (ur titles, wkioh. iP»e Boi 
sopiwne, aMopbetjirhfflnbo had gaioadaaadtatorecL 
the omltituad toget^ieiv deekured it to W. the/wall ol God th^. Johxi. 
BooooM i^oidd be king of SioiL. and ait. on. tbe tkoHie of P«rid. 
Jolm^ kneeJimg down^ aoei^tea, of the hfiMrenly- call whick he 
soh3ittid|(proteBtBdhadb6«ft.xevQidedlikewiaB tdj^^ coidiMft^ 
iiBinediatdjf afdmondedged aa monacroh by tiie; deluded, multitude. 
From that moment he aemmed all the state: and. j^cauBoi le^alty. 
Ba -wore a eiown of gold, and was dad in^ tho^ noh^ and most 
snmptnou» gannenta. ABihWwas^caraiedonjhiaoBeliand^&nalBad 
sipord on the othen. A great bod)F of gnaods aeeompmied him 
v^hen he appeared in pubue. ELe coined immiss stan^;^ with his 
own image, aaML s^pointed the great offioers of hi& hooeehokl and 
kingdom^ among whom Cnip^efdoling was nominAted.soi^aaiojr (d 
the cit^, as & reward ion his fonner auhmis^i»iu 

Ejanng. now attained the height of powear, Boecold began to 
diseover paasione- which, he had. hitherto • lestnuneiL or indnlged< 
only inseoret. As the ei^oesses of enthusiasm hasre been obsfurved. 
ini eyeiy age to lead< to seiisnal graUfieations, ihd same oonstikitian' 
that is snso^ptabW of the ioimen beinff. ijemarkably prone- to the 
latter, he instaotod the prophets ana teaeh^^ to haransaa the 
PfBople for ser^oal da|» oonoeiuing the lawfolneseir and eyen n0C»»- 
sity. of taking more wivesk than one,, which ther assed^ed tO' be ooe 
o£ tne privileges ^g^»nted by God to me saints* When their ears ware 
onoe acoostomeato thift lioentions doetrine. and their passuMWiiar 
flamed with the prospect of such unbounded indolence, he; hknself 
set them an example of what ha oallad their Christian liberty^ by 
marrying at once three wiyes^ among wduckthe widow of Mattfau^ a^ 
woman of singular beauty^ was one. As he was allured by beauty^ or 
the love of variety, he gmduidly added, to tiie number c^ his wrvee>. 
until they amounted to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias wae* 
theonly one dignified with the title of queen^ or who shared with him 
the spkndour and ornaments of royalty. Atter the example of their 
pncomet, the multitade gai^ themselves up to the most lieeBtionS) 
and uncontrolled gratification of their desnee. No man Dsmained 
satasfied with a single wife. Not to use their Chi:btian liborty was. 
deemedaorime; Persona were appointed to aeaidi the house&fin; 
younff- womeoi grown up to maturity^ whom they instantly; com-^ 
pelled to.maiafy. Together with polygamy, freedcin of divocce^ its 
ms^arable attendant, was intoodooed, and became ainew source of 
corruption. Eyery exceaewas committed, ofi which the-.pasflionsof 
men are capable, when> restrained neith^ by ^e aothorifcy o£> laws 
nor the sense of deeenoy ;^ and. by amonstrous and abnost incindiMe 

»• Prepket» et coBcienfttoram aiitoritate' joxta et exempt Miir.xsrh^ nd 
Wfitiwhn palchtiximas qnasfoe ftHoiiiaa dkoonaw wL s^' iatra* paocos 
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oaqm]ieiD«i^.^ralt^;itii0iM»8ft^^ on^nABob om rriigioi^ anil dua^ 
loiir mot acoompanieGLthtt amatKatiB»(d fiaaBtmLdmatiasL 

Meairwliiie^ tke GesBML pnnoesf ireret logUy ofiendid ali th«r 
iaflfdit offined to* tfaeir digoaty^ by BocoQld'ar prcsnimptBDusi uaaipttr 
tian ofi royal hunonrsf^ ami tneprofligaibe miaincm w kis.* foUowean^ 
-^Misk wtn a.repnmca to tlie: C&dstimi lamd, iBeA meni of all ptr^ 
fomoBEt with hoarot: Lutiiei; who had testifiedb agoinat this £MUitb> 
cal spirit on its first appearmeej uow deeply lainetited iis iimgrees^ 
oxui Baving exposed trie delusiou with STcaL ytrength of at^umenjL 
as T^ell as ai;L'Lino]i.y of style, called Toutlly ou all the states M, 
GemDany bo ^lut a stop to frenzy no less periucioua to society, thaa 
faMto t?eligioiL The cinperor. occupied with other eares aaid pro- 
jects, hud not leisure to attend to sueh ix dist^uit object; but Uiu^^ 
pitnees of the empire, st^eiubled by tbe king of the HomaiiSj voted, 
a gupplv of men sad money to the biahop of Muxister, who, beinfir 
msahfe to keep a sufficient army on foot, fiad converted the sieged 
the town iato a hloekodoH [1535 J The forces raised in consetjueue© 
of this resolution^ wi^« imt under the eommand of mi olhc6r cf 
experience, who, approacmng' the to^vn towanis the end of spring 
iit the year one thonsind five hiindi?ed and tbirty-five, pressed li 
nscrre closely thaai tbnnerly ; but found the fortifications so strong, 
asd m dilii^enUy gTiardettj that he dnnit nnt attenipt an assanE. 
Ihwiut now abcui Jifteen i^uiJ]. i. ^lu LLui anidb^puvte Lu^JL i^^iu.' 
UEmhed their daminLQiL in. MM nwbn^ - tiheyv had flnriTig> that) time wok 
dotgone piodisioiiff &dagae in. working oar ike iaria&iiiAkaas, and 
pcCToming Tnintmydoty. Notwiths^ndin^^the pnideait attcaitioiL 
a£ their kmg^to pzorvideffoirtiifiic subsistenoe, aiuLms<finigaltaa tmU 
a» regular econonqr im theic pcdbJic xneal% tiiey bc^aii to feel the 
afipcroach of faminai. Several smalL bodies of mear brethren^ who 
wane adraoGiizg' toj their aaButaBne fbom tbe Low Gauntries^ had 
faesiL iBteroepted aaxd cnk to: laeeea; and while alli GeaaaoLany wttt^ 
r«ady to oomhine' agaonst timm, thinr had no prospect of suocoiul 
Bnt snKh was tho aseondaint wdii Boecold had aoquired over tha 
nmltdtode, and so paweB&di the fascination/ of anthuaiasm^ thafc 
their hopes weoe ar sangidne'aa'eT^, and they, headkened with im- 
plioit CQBduhty to that yisiansi and prediotiona' g^ thek propheia^. 
wdio asanred them: tfaafc tba AJmigphty woold speedily inteiipose,,i]L 
Older to dehrerthe digr^ The faitii^ howeTer, of some few. shaksa 
by the violence and koigth of their sufferings, b^^aa to fail;. b«t 

dies, in tantft bommmn thrbft, fere nlta repertti est snpra annum decinmm 
qnarttini, qnsB stuprnm psssa non fa«nt. Lamb. Hortent. p. 808. Vti1g» 
vxris qninas esse nxores, pforibofrsenas, n(«nalH8«eptena»etoctbiHis. Ptieuia 
sopni dnodeeimnm sBtatSs amramaUitini amare. I]l.p.80& Nemo iin& cob«- 
tentns fait, neque cniqnam extra effoetas et viris immataras continenti esse 
litait IiL p..a07. 'Saetfaoihie,. ut aiti satuhbenor auibaiij qnant&.barbaiift 
eirmilitill usi santsin poellis vitiandi» noodum apiig.nifttnmoaio, idquodmibi 
mqne ex vano, neque eoDVuIgi scrmenibufl hatustom est^.aed ex e&. vetul&y cai 
coiv sic vitiaiaruiiL demaBd8t«i.ftiity audktim. Joh.. Gozwbus». p* 316. 
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bemg suspected of an mcliiiatioii to snirender to the meimj, tli^ 
were pnmshed with immediate death, as gwlty of impiety in dis- 
trosting the power of God. One of the king's wives, having uttered 
certain words which implied some doubt concerning his diyine 
mission, he instantly called the whole number together, and com- 
mandiDg the blasphemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off 
her head with his own hands ; and so far were the rest from ex- 
pressing any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in 
dancing witn a frantic joy around the bleeding body of their com- 
panion. 

By this time, the besieged endured the utmost rigour of famine ; 
but they chose rather to suffer hardships, the recital of which is 
shocking to humanity, than to listen to the terms of capitulation 
offered them by the Dishojp. At last a deserter, whom they had 
taken into their service, being either less intoxicated with the tomes 
of enthusiasm, or unable any longer to bear such distress, made his 
escape to the enemy. He informed their general of a weak part in 
the lortifications which he had observed : and assuring him that 
the besieged, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, kept watch there 
with little care, he offered to lead a party thither in the night. 
The proposal was accepted, and a chosen body of troops appointed 
for tne service, who, scaling the walls unperceived, seizea one of 
the gates, and admitted the rest of the army. The anabaptists, 
though surprisecL defended themselves in the market-^ace with 
valour heightenea by despair ; but being overpowered by numbers, 
and surrounded on every hand, most of them were slain, and the 
remainder were takenprisoners. Among the last were the kmap 
and CJnipperdoUng-, The ViDg, loaded with ehainSj was carried 
from city to city as a spectacle to gratify the curiosiU of the 
people, and was exposed to all their insiilta. His spirit , however, 
was not broken or humbled by this sad reverse of liis conflitbn ; 
and he adhered with imshakes:! ilrmness to the diatin^iishing 
tenets of his sect. Af(cr this, he was brought back to Minister, 
the scene of his royalty and crimes^ and put to death with the most 
exquisite, as well as liniicriii!^ tortures j all which he bore mtb 
astonishing fortitude. This extraordinary maiij who had been able 
to acquire such amazing dominion over tlbe minds of Im tolloweiBi, 
and to excite commotioaa so daagerous to society, was only twenty- 
six years of a§e.** 

Together with its monarch, the kingdom of the anabaptists came 
to an end. Their principles having taken deep root in the Low 
Countries, the party still subsists therCj under the name of Men- 
nonites; out, by a very singular revolution, this sect, so mutinous 
and sanguinary at its first origin, hath become altogether innocent 

M Sleid, pp. 190, &c. Tamnltanm Anabaptistaram liber nnns, Ant. 
Lamberto Uortensio Anctore, ap. Scardiam, yoL ii. pp. 298, &c. De Mise- 
rabili MonasterieDsiimi Obsidione, &c, libellas Antonii Corvini, ap. Scar» 
p. 313. Annales Anabaptistici, a Joh. Henrico Ottio, 4to. BaBilese, 1672. 
Oar. Heersbachins, Hist. Anab. edit 1637, p. 140. 
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and pacific. Holding it nnlawfal to wage war. or to accept of civil 
offices^ they devote themselves entirely to the duties of private 
citizens^ and by their indnstrv and charity endeavour to make re- 
paration to human society for the violence committed by their 
founders.** A small number of this sect which is settled in Eng- 
land, retain its peculiar tenets concerning baptism, but without 
any dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

The mutiny of the anabaptists, though it drew general attention, 
did not so entirely engross the princes of Germany, as not to allow 
leisure for other transactions. The alliance between ^e French 
king and the confederates at Smalkalde Jbegan about this time to 
produce great effects. Ulric, duke of Wurtemberg, having been 
expelled nis dominions in the year one thousand five hundred and 
nineteen, on account of his violent and opjsressive administration, 
the house of Austria had ^t possession of ms duchy. That prince, 
having now bv a long exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, 
which were the effect rather of inexperience than of a tyranni^ 
disposition, was become the object of general compassion, lie 
landgrave of Hesse, in particular, his near relation, warmly espoused 
his interest, and used many efforts to recover for him his ancient 
inheritance. But the kin^ of the Romans obstinately refused to 
relinquish a valuable acamsition which his family had made with 
so much ease. The landgrave, unable to compel him, applied to 
the king of Francje, his new allv. Francis, ea^er to embrace any 
opportunity of distressing the house of Austria, and desirous of 
wresting from it a territory which gave it footing and influence in 
a part of Germany at a distance from its other dominions, encou- 
raged the landgrave to take arms, and secretly supplied mm with 
a large sum of money. This he employed to raise troops ; and, 
marching with great expedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, 
defeated, and dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, intrustea 
with the defence of the country. All the duke's subjects hastened, 
with emulation, to receive their native prince, and re-invested him 
with that authority which is still enjoyed by his descendants. At 
fhe same time, the exercise of the protestant religion was esta- 
olished in his dominions.** 

Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this unexpected blow, not 
daring to attiack a prince whom all the protestant powers in Ger- 
many were ready to support, judged it expedient to conclude a 
treafy with him. oy which, in the most ample form, he recognised 
his title to the aucny' The success of the landgrave's operations, 
in behalf of the diike of Wurtemberg, having convinced Ferdinana 
that a rupture with a league so formidable as that of Smalkalde, 
was to be avoided with the utmost care, he entered likewise into a 
negotiation with the elector of Saxony, the head of that union, and 
by some concessions in favour of the protestant religion, and others 
01 advantage to the elector himself, he prevailed on him, together 

«> Bayle, Diction, art. Aju^ptUtes. 

« Sleid. p. 172. M^m. de Bellay, pp. 159, &c. 
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wxtk bisi oonfedfiraies^ to adQM«pWg» lib tiiOit as- kiiir ofi ike^ 
Eonums. Ai tfaa sune time, in order to pr«arent anf audi prooqi- 
tate OS iiregnkr aLBetion in timea to o&mt, it mm a^-eed. that nft^ 
pecaon ahould hastafter bo iiiomoted to that (^giutg?: wiUioiit 1^ 
muunimous qouBont of the eleofcoxs; and thft emparar SMiLafisr 
oonfimied this atipulatioiL'' 

These acts of indulgence toiitaidft the pcoteatanti^ and the^oloso- 
nnion into whiAh ih» king o£ the BainBB8> aaemedl to bo altering 
wth the prinoas of that pinty, gpMw great offntce at Boma PaHiL 
lEL, though he had d^^Mfted &Qni a lesobtion: of hiatpredeoassoi;. 
uMrer to oonsent to taacaUinrof a gennal ocnnoil^ aiad had pn- 
niised. in the first oonnatory! hdd aft^ his eleotkn, thafe hes-wonld 
GsnFokfi that aasemhly sonku^ dasived by all doia^endom, /was no- 
less enraged, than Glmn«it at the umowions in Gemiany, md^nof 
leas a¥erBe to any- sch^DM for Eefoxming eifchavthe dootiineaofl the 
church, or the atniaea in the eonit o£^me. But hsYing. been & 
witness of the universal aenaure ^diich demenb hadi incuxred by 
hia obstinaoy with regard to these i^ints, he hov&i to avoid Ihe- 
same r^roaQh.by the seeming aiacntgr with which ha propoeed a* 
ocnmeil; flattenng. himad^ however,, that such diffiewlliee wouid 
anse conosming uie time and. place of meeting, the persons who 
had a. right to be present, <md the^order of thedr proceedingsL aa 
would eneotually d^eat the inteution of thoae who demanded tnat 
assembly, without <«cpnMng> himself to anf in^utation foe refusing 
to^call it. With thiaviewv he despatched nnnokM to the^sevseanl 
courts, in order to make known, hia intention, that he had fixed oil 
Mantua aa & nropes plaoe in< which to. hold the oouneiL Sndi 
diffionlttes as the pope had &»ese^ immediatdy presented them- 
selves in great number. The Esenoh king did not aiaprove of the 
place which Panl had ehosrai, as the pa^ and impenal influenee 
would necessamly be too great in a^ town aitnated in that pant of 
Italy. The King o£ T^gland not on^ ooncnnsed with Eranci» in. 
urging that objection, bat reused, besides^ to aclmowledge an^t 
conned called in. the nama and bv the authonty of the i)ope. The 
German proi;estants having met together at Smalkalde, insisted on 
their original demand of a council to be held in G^3nany,,and 
pleading the einperor's niomise,,as well as. the agreement at Bft- 
tiribcm^to that eneet, deekured that they would not cwasider an a»- 
semblv held at Mantua as. & legal or &ee representative of 1^ 
churcL By this divenuty of s^mtimaKts and views^ such a ^aid 
for intrigue and negotiation opened, aft made it easy far the nope 
to assume the merit of being e£Mper< to assemble a council, while at 
the same time he could put off its meeting at pleasure. The pro* 
testants, on l^e othn? hsmd, su^eoting his designs,. and sensible oi 
the importance which they derived from their union, renewed iac 
ten. years the league of Smalkalde, which nowvbeeame;stK(mgju:aDd:. 
moss, formidable by the accession of several new membex&^ 

«Sleid. pl73. Corps Dijdom. torn. iv.,pg* 2, lia*. 

^ This leaguft vraiL coodndod DeeemhMv, oofr thgMSiiBd; five hundred ana 
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Dnidng- these tiaa8aoii0ii8 in,GftiiAaii|k the eapeioriiiafectDQk 
tiis ftmona euterpnisft ag[aanat ihe pkatic^ stateft m Africa. T^mt 
part o£ the. AfiicaacoDtuient lying aikmg the ooaet of the Meditocw 
raneaji sea, which anfiieBtl; £o(niied the kinadoma of Miaiastaiiift 
and Ma8«yJia> toirei^iar with, the lepobMa of Carthage, and whiek i& 
new known by tae general name of B&dbar^ had nnd^pgone ma^p 
ie:rolniions. Subdoeid by the Eomans, it Deoaane: a nrovmee of 
theii empire. Wh^L it was congaecedi afterwards by the Yandals^ 
they erected a kingdcan there. That being overtuined by Beliaar 
rios, the country heoame subject, to the Greek anperarsjand coie> 
tinned ta be so until it was oyeEroxL towaada the end of the seveniii 
ceidnrr, by the rapid and irresistible arms of the Arabians. It r^* 
mainecLfor some tune &part of that vast empire which the cali^ 
gOYi»medwitli absolute authontyv Ha immense distance, howe?^ 
fcom tiie seat of goyemment,,enooixBaged'^e dese^danta of thosB 
leaders who had subdued the country, or tiie. chiefs of the Moors, 
its. ancient inhabitants, to throw oC the yoke, md to assert their 
indejpendence. The caliphs^ who deriyea their aathoiity from a. 
spint of enthusiasm, more fitted, for making oencpoests than for 
preserving them, were obliged to conniye at aistaof rebellion, wludi 
they could not preyent; and Barbaitf' was diyided into ae?Bral 
kingdoms of which Morocco, Aiders, and. Tunis, w^» the moet 
considerable. The inhabitants dt l^ieae kingdoms wnce a mixed 
race^ Arab^, Negroes firouL the southeon proyine6s». and Moors, 
eidier natiyes of AMcai oar who had been, expelled out of Spain; m 
zealous professors- of the Mahometan. leligkm^, and. inflamed, againal: 
Chidstianity with a bigoted hafaasd pnoportannal ta their i^pDranoe^ 
andu barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring,. inoonstanct,. and tfeeaeheroa^ 
thaa the anment inhabitants of the same oonnti^ desmbed by the 
Soman historians, frequent seditions bcc^ out, and many dianges 
in goyemment took place. These, as they affected only the inler- 
naistate ofl a. country extremely barbarous, are but little known, 
and deserye to be sa £^t about the begiiminff. of the sixteenth 
century a sudden reyolution happened, wnich, oy rendering the 
states of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, hath made thmr 
history worthy of more attention. This revolution; was^ brought 
about by persons bom in a rank of life which entitled them to act 
no such iUustrioua part. Horuc and Hayradio, the sons of a potto: 

thirty-fire, but not eztmtctod or sicned in form tUl September in the fbHow- 
iogyear. The pinees who acee&d' to it were, John, elector of Saxcny ; 
Ernest, duke of Bnmswiek ; Philip, laDdgraTe g£ Hesse; Ulric, duke of Wnp- 
temberg; Bamim and Philip^ dukes of Pomemnia; John, George, and Joa* 
chim, princesof Aohalt'; Gebhardand Albert, ooants of Mhnsfield; William, 
conot of Nassau. The cities, Strasburg, Norembecg, Gonstanoe, Ulm, 
Magdeburg, Bremen, Bentlingen, Hailbron, Memmeng^n, Lindau, Oampen, 
Isna, Bibrac, Windsheim. Augsburg, Frankfort, Ealing, Brunasnck, Goslar,. 
HaaoTcr, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg Minden. 
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in the isle of Lesbos, prompted by a restless and enterprising spirit, 
forsook their father's trade, ran to sea. and joiaed a crew of pirates. 
They soon distinguished tnemselves by their valour and activity, 
and, becoming masters of a small brigantine, carried on their in- 
famous trade with such conduct and success, that they assembled a 
fleet of twelve galleys, besides many vessels of smaller force. Of 
this fleet. Home, the elder brother, called Barbarossa from the red 
colour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayradin, second in com- 
mand, but with ahnost equal authority. They called themselves 
the mends of the sea, and the enemies of all who sail upon it ; and 
their names soon became terrible from the Straits of the Dardanelles 
to those of Gibraltjff. Together with their fame and power, their 
ambitious views extended; and while acting as corsairs, they 
adopted the ideas and acquired the talents of conquerors. ,They 
often carried the prizes which they took on the coasts of Spain and 
Italy into the ports of Barbary, and, enriching the inhabitants by 
the sale of their booty, and the thoughtless prodigality of their 
crews, were welcome guests in every nlace at which they touched. 
The convenient situation of these harbours, lyin^ so near the 
greatest commercial states at that time in Chiistenafom, made the 
Brothers wish for an establishment in that country. An oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing this quickly presented itself, which they 
did not suffer to pass unimproved. Eutemi, king of Algiers, 
having attempted several times, without success, to take a fort 
which the Spanish governors of Oran had built not far from his 
amital, was so ill-advised as to apply for aid to Barbarossa, whose 
valour the Africans considered as irresistible. [1516.] The active 
corsair gladly accepted of the invitation, and, leaving his brother 
Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head of ^ye thousand men 
to Alpers, where he was received as their deliverer. Such a force 

Sve him the command of the town; and as he perceived that the 
oors neither suspected him of any bad intention, nor were capable 
with their light-araaed troops of opposing his disciplined veterans, 
he secretly murdered the monarch whom ne had come to assist, ana 
proclaimea himself king of Algiers in his stead. The authority 
which he had thus boldly usurped, he endeavoured to establish by 
arts suited to the genius of the people whom he had to govern ; by 
liberality without bounds to those who favoured his promotion, and 
by cruelty no less unbounded towturds all whom he had any reason 
to distrust. Not satisfied with the throne which he had acquired, 
he attacked the neighbouring king of 'Kremecen, and having van- 
quished him in battle, added nis dominions to those of Algiers. At 
tne same time, he continued to infest the coasts of Spam and Italy 
with fleets which resembled the armaments of a great monarch, 
latlier than the light squadrons of a corsair. Their frequent and 
cruel devastations obliged Charles, about the beginning of his reign, 
D-518,] to furnish the Marqnis de Comares. governor of Oran. wi<£ 
troops sufficient to attack him. That officer, assisted by tne de- 
throned king of Tremecen, executed the commission with such 
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spirit, that Barbarossa's troops being beaten in several encounters, 
he hiinself was shut np in Tremecen. After defending it to the 
last extremit}[. he was overtaken in attempting to make his escape, 
and slain wnile he fought with an obstinate valour, worthy of his 
former fame and exploits. 

His brother Hayradin, known likewise by the name of Barbarossa, 
assumed the sceptre of Aimers with the same ambition and abilities, 
but with better fortune. His reign bein^ undisturbed by the arms 
of the Spaniards, which had full occupation in the wars among the 
European powers, he regulated with admirable prudence the in- 
terior police of his kingdom, carried on his naval oj)erations with 
great vigour^ and extended his conquests on the contment of Africa. 
But perceivmg that the Moors and Arabs submitted to his ^vem- 
ment with the utmost reluctaace, and being a&aid that ms con- 
tinual depredations would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the 
Christians, he put his dominions under the protection of the grand 
seignior, and received from him a body of Turkish soldiers sufiBcient 
for his security against his domestic as well as his foreign enemies. 
At last, the fame of his exploits daily increasing, Solyman offered 
him the command of the Turkish neet. as the only person whose 
valour and skill in naval affairs entitled him to command against 
Andrew Doria, the greatest sea-officer of that age. Proud of this 
distinction, Barbarossa repaired to Constantinople, and with a won- 
derful versatility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier with the 
boldness of a corsair, gained the entire confidence both of the sultan 
and his vizier. To them he communicated a scheme which he had 
formed of making himself master of Tunis, the most flourishing 
kingdom at that time on the coast of Africa; and this being ap- 
proved of by them, he obtained whatever he demanded for carrying 
it into execution. 

His hopes of success in this undertaking were founded on the m- 
testine divisions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the last king 
of that country, having thirty-four sons by different wives, ap- 
pointed Muley-Haacen, one of the youngest among them, to be ms 
successor. That weak prince, who owed this preference, not to his 
own merit, but to the ascendant which his mother had acquired 
over a monarch doting with age, first poisoned Mahmed, his father, 
in order to prevent Imn from altering nis destination with respect 
to the succession : and then, with the barbarous policy which pre- 
vails wherever polygamy is permitted, and the right of succession 
is not precisely fixed, ne put to death all his brothers whom he 
could get into his power. Alraschid, one of the eldest, was so for- 
tunate as to escape his rage ; and, finding a retreat among the wan- 
dering Arabs, made several attempts, by the assistance of some of 
their chiefs, to recover the throne which of right belonged to him. 
But these proving unsuccessful, and the Arabs, from their natural 
levity, being rea^ to deliver him up to his merciless brother, he 
fled to Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and implored 
the protection of Barbarossa; who, dbceming at once all the ad* 
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▼ i tt to g w wMeh ni^t be jganiNL b^ aniiuatfti Bg ^\m title, received 
iiiin with evevy poeSbie demomtistioii or :frieiiclslnp ana Te^)eet. 
Being ready, at that time, to setmdl for Constantinople, he eafiilY 
persuaded Aliasclud, whoBe eag^mesg to obtain a crown disposea 
nim to believe or undertake anything, to aooompan^ him thit&sr, 
pnHnising him effootual asaistRnoe from tSolynan, whom be repre- 
sented to be the onost geoerous, as well as most power&d monnrDh 
in the wodd. QBut bo soomor were they arriTed at Constantino^, 
than the treadteious corsair, regardless of all his-proosiseB to hun, 
op^aed to the sultan a:plan for conquering Tunis, and annexing it 
to the Turidsh empire, b^ making use <n the iiame of tins exiled 
l^inoe, and oo^sfteratinff wi& the party in the kingdom which was 
read^ to declare in his mvonr ; 6o^nnan approved, with too maoh 
fiunhty, of this perfidious proposal, extrem% auitable to the uiia- 
raoter of its acutkoi, but altogether unwartin^^ of « great pnnee. A 
I^owerful fleet and numerous army were soon assenlbled; «;t^ 
sight of which the credulous Alraschid flattened himsdf that <he 
should soon enter bis capital in triumph. 

But just as this vjohippy piinoe was gjBons to embaiiL, be was 
arrested by order of the sultan, shut up in the seraglio, «nd was 
n0?er heard of more. Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hunibed 
and fifty yessels towards Africa. After ravaging the ooasts of Utaly, 
and spreadmg terror throngh eyerv part of tbat oountry. be ap- 
peared before Tunis : and, landing nis men, gare out tiiot ne ottae 
to assert the right of Ahrasdiid, whom he pretended to hsye kit 
sick aboard the admind'e galley. The fort of Goletta^ which oe»- 
mands the bay, soon fell into his hands, partly by his own address, 
partly by the treachery of its commander ; uid the inhaMtatttsef 
Tanis» weary of MulB;$[-Ha0cen'8 goi«mment> took arms and 4e- 
darea for Alraschid with such zeal and unanimity, as obliged the 
former to fly so predpitatdy. ^tiiat he left all his treasaves belnnd 
hnn. The eates were immediately set open to Barbarossa^ «6 tiK 
restorer of their lawful sofereign. But wbuwi Alraschid himself did 
not appear, and when, instead of his name^^tiist of Bolymaa alone 
was hMxd among the aoolamatiosB of the Timcish soldiers mazdniig 
into the town, the people of Tunis began to suspect the oorsaa^s 
treadieiy. Their suspicions bein^ soon ooBverled into certainty, 
they ran to arms with the utmost niry, and surrounded the dtadd 
into which Barbarossa had led his troops. But having foreseen wnh 
a revolution, he was not unpr^ared for it ; he immediately tumed 
a^^ainst them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one briii: 
d i s ch arge dispersed the iramerous but undirected assailants, maA. 
foroed them to acknowledge Sdyman as their sovereign, aM to 
submit to himself aa his viceroy. 

His first care was to put the kiagdam, of whidi he had thus not 
possession, in a propor posture of d^snce. He strengthened &e 
citadel i^ch commands the town; and fortifying the Goletta in a 
legnlar manner, at TMt eacp^se, inade it the prmcipal station ^n: 
hm fleet, and his great arsenal fx military as well as ncval ttees. 



StBtoff BOW i^tieaaned of smdi esTtensm 1enit;oim,^lie teamed cm 
Mb depredations against the Gteristiaii states to a greater extent 
•nd "With more destmotiv^ *violenoe than ever. Daily complamts of 
'ttie outrages committed by his omisore were brocsht to the em- 
peror by hk Bttfojects, both in Si>am and Italy. AU CSnistendom 
seemed to expect from him, as its greatest and most forttmate 
prince, that he would put an end to this new and odious species of 
oppression. [1536.1 At the same time Muley-Hascen, the exiled 
kmg of Tunis, finding none of the Mahometan princes in Africa 
'Wilung or able to assist hhn in recovering his throne, applied to 
Charles as the only personwho could assert his rights in opposition 
to such a formidable usurper. The emperor, equally desirous of 
dfllivering his dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Bai^arossa : of appearing as the protector of an unfortunole 
prince; and of acquiring the glory annexed in that age to every 
expedition against the Mahometans, readily conclude a treal^ 
witii Muley-Hascen, and began to pr^are ibr invading Tunis. 
Msving made trial of his own ability for war in the late campaign 
m Hioiffary. he was now become so ftmd of the military cm- 
racter, that ne determined to command on this occasion in person. 
The united strength of his dominicms was called out upon an 
enterprise in wfaioh the emperor was about to hazard his glory, and 
wiiich drew the attention of all Europe. A Flemish fleet carried 
*from the ports of the Low Countries a body of German infantry ••* 
the galleys of Naples and Sicilvtot^ on board the veteran bnids 
•of Italians and Spaniards, vi^hicn had distmguished themselves by 
<B0 many victories over the Fren^ : the emperor himself embarieed 
at^ Barcelona with the flower of the Spanish nobility, and was 
johied by a con.siderable squadron from Portugal, under the com- 
mand of the Infant Don Lewis, the empress's brother; Andrew 
Doria conducted his own galleys.— the best unpointed at that time 
in Europe, and commanded by tne most skimd oflEicers ; the pope 
fiinushea all the assistance in his power towards such a pious en- 
terprise; and the order of Maha, the perpetual enemies of the 
isfulels, equipped a squadbon, which, though small, was formidaye 
Iff the valour of the knights who served on board ft. The port of 
Cagliari in Sardinia was the generEd place of rendezvous. Bona 
"was appointed high-admiral of the fleet : the connnand of Uie hmd- 
fciteeB under the emperor was givoi to the Marquis del Guasto. 

On the sixteenth of July, the fleet, eonsisting df aear five bim- 
4red vessels, having on board above thirty thousand regulartroqps. 
•eet sail from Cagliari, and. after a prosi»erouB navigation, landed 
iNritlnn sight of Tunis. Barbarossa hamg received early intrfli- 
'geiee of the emperor's immense armament, and suspecting ^ 
destination, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for the Ae- 
fsnee of liis new conquest. He diled in all his corsairs from their 
different stations; he drew from Algiers what forces codd be 

^ Harsi Annales Brabaift, i 59B. 
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spared ; he despatched messengers to all the African prinoes, Moors 
as well as Aral^, and, by representing Mnley-Hascen as an infa- 
mous apostate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not only to 
become the vassal of a Christian prince, bat to conspire with him 
to extirpate the Mahometan faith, he inflamed these ignorant and 
bigoted chiefs to such a degree, that they took arms as in a com- 
mon cause. Twenty thousand horse, tc^ther with a g^reat body 
of foot, soon assembled at Tunis ; uid, bv a proper distribution of 
presents among them from time to time, !Barbarossa kept the ardour 
which had brought them together from subsiding. But as he was 
too well acquainted with the enemy whom he nad to oppose, to 
think that these light troops could resist the heavy-armed cavalry 
and veteran infontrv which composed the imperial armv, his chief 
confidence vras in the strength of the Goletta, and in ms body (^ 
Turkish soldiers, who were armed and disciplined after the Eu- 
ropean fashion. Six thousand of these under the command of 
Sinan» a ren^^o Jew, the bravest and most experienced of all his 
corsaurs. he threw into that fort, which the emperor immediately 
invested. As Charles had the command of the sea, his camp was 
so plentifully supplied not only with the necessaries, but with all 
the luxuries of life, that Muley-Hascen, who had not been accus- 
tomed to see war carried on with such order and magnificence, was 
filled with admiration of the emperor's power. His troops, ani- 
mated by his presence, and considering it as meritorious to shed 
their blood in such a pious cause, contended with each other for 
the posts of honour and danger. Three separate attacks were con- 
certed, and the Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, having one of 
these committed to each of them, pushed them forward with the 
eager courage which national emulation inspires. Sinan displaved 
resolution and skill becoming the confidence which his master had 
put in him ; the garrison penormed the hard service on whidx they 
were ordered with great fortitude. But though he interrupted the 
besiegers by frequent sallies, though the Moors and Arabs alarmed 
the camp with tneir continual incursions ; the breaches soon be- 
came so considerable towards the land, while the fleet batteied 
those parts of the fortifications which it could approach with no 
less fury and success, that, an assault being given on all sides at 
once, the place was taken by storm. Sinan, with the remains of 
his garrisoiL retired, after an obstinate resistance, over a shallow 
part of the bay towards the city. By the reduction of the Goletta. 
the emperor oecame master of Barbarossa's fleet, consisting of 
eighty-seven ^alleys and galliots, together with ms arsenal and 
tl^ee hundred cannon, mostly brass, which were planted on the 
ramparts ; a prodigious number in that age, and a remarkable 
proof of the strength of the fort, as well as of the greatness of the 
corsair's power. The emperor marched into the Goletta through the 
breach, and turning to Muley-Hascen, who attended him, " Sere," 
says he, "is a gate open to you, by which you shall return to take 
possession of your dominions." 
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Barbarossa, thongh he felt the full weight of the blow which he 
had received, did not, however, lose courage, or abandon the de- 
fence of Tunis. But as the walls were of great extent, and ex- 
tremely weak, as he could not depend on the fidelity of the inha- 
bitants, nor nope that the Moors and Arabs would sustain the 
hardships of a siege, he boldly determined to advance with his 
army, which amounted to fifty thousand men,«« towards the impe- 
rial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the issue of a 
battle. This resolution he communicated to his principal officers, 
and representing to them the fatal consequences which might 
follow, if ten thousand Christian slaves, whom he had shut up in 
bis citadel, should attempt to mutiny during the absence of the 
army, he proposed, as a necessary precaution for the public secu- 
rity, to massacre tnem without mercy before he began his march. 
They all approved warmly of his intention to fight ; out inured as 
they were, m their piratical depredation^, to scenes of bloodshed 
and cruelty, the barbarity of his proposal concerning the slaves 
filled them with horror ; and Barbarossa^ rather from the dread of 
irritating them, than swayed by motives of humanity, consented to 
spare the lives of the slaves. 

By this time, the emperor had begun to advance towards Tunis ; 
and though his troops suffered inconceivable hardships in their 
march over burning sands, destitute of water, and exposed to the 
intolerable heat of the sun. they soon came up with the enemy. 
The Moors and Arabs, emboldened by their vast superiority m 
number, immediately rushed on to the attack with loud shouts, but 
their undisciplined courage could not lon^ stand the shock of 
' battauons ; and though Barbarossa^ with admirable presence 



of mind, and by exposing his own person to the greatest dangers, 
endeavoured to raUy them, the rout became so general, that he 
himself was hurried along with them in their flight back to the 
city. There he found everything in the utmost confusion; some 
of tiie iohabitants flying with their families and effects ; others 
ready to set open their gates to the conqueror; the Turkish soldiers 
preparing to retreat ; and the citadel, which m such circumstances 
might have afforded him some refuge, already in the possession of 
the Christian captives. These unhappy men, rendered desperate 
by their situation, had laid hold on the opportunity which Barba- 
rossa dreaded. As soon as his army was at some distance from the 
town, they gained two of their Jceepers, by whose assistance, 
knocking off their fetters, and bursting open their prisons, they 
overpowered the Turkish garrison, and turned the artillery of the 
fort against their former masters. Barbarossa, disappointed and 
enraged, exclaiming sometimes against the false compassion of his 
officers, and sometimes condemning his own imprudent compliance 
with their opinion, fled precipitately to Bona. 

** Epistres des Princes, par Bnscelli, pp. 119, &c. 
VOL. I. z 
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Maanwhile Ghaiiea, satisfied mth the eaa/ ancL ahnosi bloodltes 
yiotory whieh. he haa gained, and advanoinff slowly with th^pre* 
caation necessary in an enemy's' country, oUd not yet know tfaff* 
whole extent of ma own good fortune. JBat tttlast^ a-messensec 
despatched by the slaves- acquainted him with the saecess of their 
noble effort for the recovery of their lib^y ; and. at the same timei 
deputies arrived &om the town iu order to nxesAnt him the ke^ik 
of their gates^ and to implore his protection uom. military violenoa. 
While he was deliberatmg concerning the nzoper measures. f(nr 
this purpose, the soldiers, fearing that they should be dimrivediof 
the booty which they had expected, rushed suddenly, ancTwithfinMr 
orders, into the town, and hogan to kill and plunder without dis. 
tinction. It was then too late to restrain, their Qruelty> their 
avance, or licentiousness. All the outrages of which sok&ra aoe 
capable in the fury of a stonn, all the excesses of wbiehmenoaiL bo 
gfculty when their passions are heightened by the contempt and 
hatred which difference in manners and religion insnires^ weiecoiB^ 
mitted. Above thirty thousand of the innocent inhaDitantspreiished 
on that unluH;)py day, and t^ thousand were oanded away as sli^ies. 
Muley-Hascen took possession of a throne surrDunded with car- 
nage, abhoxred by his sufaaects, on whom he had brought aoch 
caliyanities, and pitied even by those whose rashness had oeen the 
occasion of them. The eoo^peror lamaitedthe fatal aocidmit which 
had stained the lustre of his victory ; and amidst such, a scene of 
horror there was but one spectaele that affoided* him any setis£i^ 
tion. Ten thousand Christian slaves, among whom, ware seT^raL 
persons of distinction, met him as he entered the town^ and, fall* 
ing on their, knees, thsnked and blessed him as their deliveier* 

At the same time that Charles aecomphshed his promise to the 
Moorish king, of reestablishing him in his dominions, he did not 
neglect what was necessary for Inidling the power of the Afiiciai 
corsairs, for the security of his own aumects and for the interest of 
the Spanish crown. In order to. gain tnese aids, he ocMK^luded » 
tceaty widi Muley-Hascen on the following conditicms : ThaJk he- 
should hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of uie csown of SigftTi,amd 
do homage to the anperor as his liege lord; that aU the Chrikunr 
skuires now wil^mihis domiuions^ of whatever nation^ slundd be:seli 
at liberty without ransom.: that no subject, of i1^ anpercnr's ^o«M 
for the mtnre be detained in swritude; that no Turiiiish oossttir 
should be admitted into the ports, of his dominions ; that fsse* 
trade, together with the public exercise o£ tfaei Christian rdigiwi^ 
should be ailowedto all the enq;)eior's> subjects; that the emp«xm 
should.not only retain the Codetta, but that aU. the other sea^poste^^ 
in the kingdom which were fortified should be put into his hiuads;; 
that Muley-Qaseen should psf anmially' twdve Uioasand. crowi» 
for the subsistence of the Spanm ganisoBi iui the GcoJktta ; that hfi 
should enter into no alliance with any of the emperor^s enemies, 
and should present to him. every. yeaE,.asi.an af^aoawiedgment of his 
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vassalage, six Moorish horses, and as many hawks.*' Having thus 
settled the affairs of Africa ; chastised the insolence of the corsairs ; 
secored a safe retreat for the ships of his suhjects, and a pro];)er 
station to his own fleets, on that coast from which he was most in- 
fested by piratical depredations ; Charles embarked again for Eu- 
rope, the tempestuous weather and sickness among his troops not 
permittmg him to pursue Barbarossa." 

By this expedition, the merit of which seems to have been esti- 
mated in that age rather by the ai)parent generosity of the under- 
taking, the magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and the 
success which crowned it, than by the importance of the conse- 
quences that attended it, the emperor attained a greater height of 
glory than at any other perioa of his reign. Twenty thousand 
slaves whom he freed from bondage, either oy his arms or by his 
treaty with Muley-Hascen,** each of whom he clothed and furnished 
with the means of returning to their respective countries, spread 
aU over Europe the fame of their benefactor's munificence, extolling^ 
his power and abilities with the exaggeration flowing from grati- 
tude and admiration. In comparison with him, the other monarchs 
of Europe made an inconsiderable fi^e. They seemed to be so- 
licitous about nothing but their pnvate and particular interests ; 
while Charles, with an elevation of sentiment which became the 
chief prince in Christendom, appeared to be concerned for the 
honour of the Christian name, and attentive to the public securily 
and welfare. 

^ Da Mont, Corps Diplomat, ii. p. 128. Sammonte, Hist, di Napolij iy. 
p. 89. 



par Belleforest, pp. 119, 120, &c. Anton. Pontii Consentini Hist Belli adr. 
Barbar. ap. Mattbtei Analecta. 
•» Sommonte, Hist, di Nap. yoL iy. p. 108. 
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Note (lavage 2.^-The consteraatbn of the Britons, when invaded bj the 
Picts and Caledonians, after the Roman legbns were called ont of the island, 
may give some idea of the degree of debasement to which the human mind 
was reduced bj lone servitude under the Romans. In their supplicatorj 
letter to iEtius, whicn they call the Grocms of Britam, ** We know not (say 
they) which way to turn us. The barbarians drive us to the sea, and the 
sea forces us back on the barbarians; between which we have only the 
<3hdce of two deaths, either to be swallowed up by the waves, or to be slain 
by the sword." Histor. Gildie, ap. Gale, Hist. Britan. Script, p. 6. One 
nan hardly believe this dastardly race to be descendants of that gallant 
people who repulsed Csasar, and defended thdr liberty so long against the 
Roman arms. 

(2), page 8. — The barbarous nations were not only iUiterate, but regarded 
literature with contempt. They found the inhabitants of all the provinces 
of the empire sunk in effominacjr, and averse to war. Such a character was 
the object of scorn to a high-spirited and gallant race of men. ** When we 
would brand an enem;^," says Luitpnmdus, ** with the most disgraceful and 
contumelious appellation, we call nim a Roman; hoc solo, id est Romani 
nomine, quicquid i^pobilitatis, quic^uid timiditatis, quicquld avaritise, 
quicquid luzuriee, quicauid mendacii, immo quic<|^uid vitiorum est compre- 
hendentes.'' Luitpranoi Legatio apud Murat. Scxiptor. Itfdic vol. ii. pars i. 
p. 481. This degeneracy of manners, illiterate barbarians imputed to their 
love of leammg. Even after the^ settled m the countries wnich they had 
conquered, they would not permit their children to be instructed in any 
fldence; "For (said they) mstruction in the sciences tends to corrupt, 
enervate, and depress the mmd ; and he who has been accustomed to tremble 
under the rod of a pedagogue, will never look on a sword or spear with an 
imdaunted eye.** Procop. do Bello Gothor. lib. i p. ^ ap. Script Bjrz. edit. 
Venet. vol. i. A considerable number of years elapsed before nations so 
rude, and so unwilling to learn, could produce historians capable of recording 
their transactions, or of describing their manners and institutions. By that 
time, the memory of tiieir ancient condition was in a great measure lost, and 
€bw monuments remained to ^de their first writers to any certain knowledge 
of it If one expects to receive any satisfactory account of the manners and 
iawa of the Gotns, Lombards, or Franks, during their residence in those 
countries 'Where they were originally seated, fix>m Jomandes, Paulus Wame- 
firidus, or Gregory of Tours, the earliest and most authentic historians of 
these neople, he will be miserably disappointed. Whatever imperfect know- 
Ud^ has been conveyed to us of their ancient state, we owe not to their own 
wntera, but to the Greek and Roman historians. 

(8), page 8.— A circumstanoe, related by Prisaui, in his history of the 
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embassy to Attik, king of the Hqiib, gives a striking view of the enthosiastio 
passion for war which prevailed among the barbarons nations. When the 
entertainment, to which that fierce cononeror admitted the Boman ambassa- 
dors, was ended, two S^hians advanoea towards Attik, and recited a poem, 
In which th^ celebrated his ketones «nd military ^rittoee. AH the Hans 
fixed their eyes with attention on the bards. Some seemed to be delighted 
with the verses ; others, remembering their own battles and exploits, eindted 
with joy; whQe snch as were become feeble throngh age, burst out into 
teurs, bewailing the decay of their vigour, and the state of mactivitr in which 
they were bow ebUgedto veraain. Bxoeiyte -ex :fiistom iSnsQi BMaris, 
1^. Byz. Hist. Script. ToL L p. 46. 

(4), jM^ 7«— 'A Temaikable c< mBrfnrti iP «f bolh mvfts of fthis ifMsoiuM[ 
•eeors in the history ef England. The fiaaeai nmcd mi the'Qonqoeatff 
tlMt country with the same oestnethre spirit which dkiingolsfaed the other 
barbarous nations. The andeot infaabitaats of Britain w«re either exta^ 
mteated, or foreed to take shelter amour the mnnn tains of Wales, or<redoMd 
tO'«ervttude. The Saxon goverraniDt, hws, mmners, sod langosf^ were ef 
OQOsequeiiee intredneed mto Britnn, and^were so perfectly -establisBed, tiiat 
an memory of the instltations previoas to thehr coBanBi m the country mmi, 
in a great measure, lost. The very reverse of this happened in AAubseqiiaBt 
revolution. A single victory placed William the Norman on the throne of 
Enetend. The Saxen mfaabltants, though oppeesnd, wen mot lexterminftted. 
WUliam employed the utmest efforts ta his power and .peUcy to make 4ib 
B0W lulyjeetB eonfonn in eveiytfaing to the HonoKa itaadara, hot without 
sacoeu. The Saxons, ^tfaoogh Taaqiudied, fpczefar mare mimerons 4ihaii 
their ooBqveiors ; wfhm i^ two naoes hesma to ht coip w nt e, tiie Seacon ksv 
and manners gradnatty gained ground. The Komaan iBstitutknB beaase 
mpopukr and odious ; nuiny of liiem ftU intodisun: and in the findidi 
oonsntution and language «t this d$j, nanyeMential parts jure maoiiiMt^ of 
Saaen not of Norman extraotieD. 

(5), 'pa^ 7.— iPreoe^»ias, the historian, deelhns. fnmm principle of bcna- 
vi^noe, to give any p2fftieiikir> detail of the omeltMSxtf tiie Ootfas: *'.Last," 
mfB he^ ^' I ehonld tiwosmlt ^a monument and vmoffe of inhumani|y ^ 
wnoeedmg ages.*' Proc de Bello Goth. lib. iiL <iq>. 10, aa^Byz. Setqpt vmLo. 
p. 126. But as >the ehange, which I have pomted eat as a OBDBopieiMertf 
the settlement of the barbarous nations in thecoaiitriea fonaeriy ani^jaat to 
the Roman einpire, could not have taken plaee, if the gceater part of tin 
■Roient inhabitants had not been extirpated, an event «f«aoh imnortawm 
and influenoe merits « mero partioukr iUostration. This will poitify sne'fiv 
exhibiting «ome part of that meUmcfaoly <speetaok, over whioh hnmaaity 
nrompted Prooopius to draw a veil. I shall not, faowofer,^ dtagast-my iiiisBD 
W a minute narration ; but rest eatisficd with ceUeetiBg ^seme instancBBtftf 
m devastations made l^ two of the many nations waioh ^settled .in 'tin 
empire. The Vandals were the first of the barbaiianB'whouDnMleddSpaen. 
It wse tme of 'the ridieet and most populous of the Bonxm .provoReee; itim 
inhabitants had been distinguished for courase, tand bad defiNided ithair 
liberty affunst'tfae arms of Rome, with greater obstinaoy,«Bd dnring « kipsv 
course of years, than any -nation in Europe. But bo enfiidy weie -t&y 
enervated by their subjection to the Romans, that the Vandals, who entered 
the kingdom a.d. 409, completed the eonqnest «f4t with sn^crapRiity, ithat, 
in the year 411, these barbarians divided it among them, by casting lota. 
The desoUtion, occasioned by their invasion, is thus described by Idatius, an 
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tyefj^HamB: **^'flteb«rittrifl» wasted 'erroytlihif^'wifiiiiMtDevra^ "^e 

E'" Dce was no less destractiTe. A dreadful famine raged to anefa.a 
, that the livbf^ were eoDStrahied to feed on the dead bodies of their 
citizens; and all these terrible pbf^es desolated at onee the nnhamiy 
idn^oms.** Idatii Chron. ap.'Bibltoth. Patntm, toI. vii. p. 1283, edit. Ln^. 
1677. The Goths, tmring attacked the'^^ndals in their new settlementSj a 
fierce war ensued; the country was j>ku3dered by both parties: the cities 
which had escaped from destruction in the first invasion of the Vandals 
were now laid m ashes, and the iofaabitants exposed to suffer ^Tciytinng 
that the wanton cmel^ of barbarians couM inflict Idatius describes these 
soeDCs of mhumanity, ibid. p. 12S5, b. 1296, c. f. A similar account of their 
devastations is given by Isidorus Hispalensis, and other contemporanr 
writers. Isid. Cmtm. ap. Grot. Hist. Goth. 782. From Spain the Vandals 
• passed orer into Africa, a.d. 428. Africa was, next to jSgypt, the most 
lertde of the Roman provinces. It was one of the granaries or the empire, 
aaid is called by an ancient writer the soul of the commonwealth. Though 
the army with which the Vandals invaded it did not exceed 80,000 fighting 
men, th^ became absdnte masters of the province in less than two years 
A cantemporary author gives a dreadful account of the havoc which they 
inode: "They found a provinee well cultivated, and enjoying plenty, the 
beauty of the whole earth. Thev carried their destructive arms into every 
^corner of it; they dispeopled it by their devastations, exterminating every- 
-^ing with fire and sword. They did not even spare the vines and fimt-trees, 
that those, to whom caves and inaccessible mountains had afforded a retreat, 
mi^ht find no nouri^ment of any kind. Then: hostile rage could not be 
satiated, and there was no place exempted from the efiects of it. They 
tortured their prisoners with the most exquisite cruelty, that they mirfit 
-force from them a discovery of their hidden treasures. The more they ms> 
covered, the more they expected, and the more implacable they became. 
IHeither the mfirmities of age nor of sex ; neither the dignity of nobility nor 
l&e sanctity of the sacerdoUl ofike, could mitigate their fury ; but the more 
iUnstriouB their prisoners were, the more liarbarously they insulted them. 
The public buildings, which resisted the violence of the flames, thev levelled 
wftli the ground. They left many cities without an inhabitant. When they 
approached any fortified place which their undisciplined army could not 
reauce, they gathered together a multitude of prisoners, and putting them 
to the sword, left thebrlxMies unbnried, that the stench of the carcases might 
oblige the garriseri to abandon it.^ Victor Vitensis de Persccutione Afncana, 
ap. Bibl. Patrum, vol. viii. p. 606. St. Angustin, an African, who surrived 
the conquest of his country by the Vandals some years, gives a similar 
description of their cruelties. Opera, vol. x. p. 372. edit. 1616. About an 
hundred years after the settlement of the vandals hi Africa^ Beiisarins 
attacked and dispossessed them. Procopius, a contemporair historian, de- 
ficribes the devastation which' that war occasioned. " Africa,'' says lie, ^^ was 
60 entirely dispeopled, that ene might travel several days in it without 
meeting one man ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that in the course of the 
war five millions of persons perished?' Proc. Hist. Arcana, cap. 16, ap. Byss. 
Script, vol. L p. 315. I have dwelt longer upon the calamities of this pro- 
vhice, becttuse they are described not only by contemporary authors, but by 
eye-witnesses. The present state of Africa confirms their ^timony. l^ny 
4f tiie <moftt flourisbhag and populous cities with which it was filled wereso 
entirely ruined, that no vestiges remain to -point out where they were 
situated. That fertile territory, which sustainea the Roman empire, still lies 
'in -a gfeat 'DMosufe uncultivated ; and that province, which Victor^ in his 
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barlNuroiis Latio. called ^Mdotiku Mm$ UrrmJloreiUU, is now the retreat of 
pirates and banoittu 

While the Vandals laid waste a ereat part of the empire, the Huns de- 
solated the remainder. Of all the harbarons tribes, tbej were the fiercest 
and most formidable. Ammianns Mareellinos, a contemporary author, and 
one of the best of the later historians, gives an account of their policy and 
manners, which nearly resemble those of the Scythians described by the 
ancients, and of the Tartars known to the moderns. Some parts of their 
character, and several of their customs, are not unlike those of the savages 
in North America. Their passion for war was extreme. " As in polished 
societies Tsays Ammianus) ease and tranquillity are courted, they delight in 
war and oangers. He who fails in battle is reckoned happy. They who die 
of old age or of disease are deemed infamous. They boast, with the utmost 
exultation, of the number of enemies whom they have slam, and, as the most 
glorious of all ornaments, they fasten the scalps of those who have fallen hj 
their hands to the trappings of their horses." Ammian. Marc. lib. xxxi. 
p. 477, edit Gronov. Ludg. 1698. — Their incursions into the empire began in 
the fourth century ; and the Romans, though no strangers, by that time, to 
the e£fects of barbarous rage, were astonished at the cruelty of their de- 
vastations. Thrace, Pannonia, and Illyricum, were the countnes which they 
first kid desokte. As they had at first no intention of settling in Europe, 
they made only inroads of short continuance into the empire ; but these were 
firequent; and Procopius computes that in each of these, at a medium, two 
hundred thousand persons perished, or were carried off as skves. Procop. 
Hist. Arcan. ap. Byz. Script, vol. i. 816. Thrace, the best-cultivated pro- 
vince in that quarter of the empire, was converted into a desert ; and, when 
Priscus accompanied the ambassadors sent to Attila, there were no in- 
habitants in some of the cities, but a few miserable people, who had taken 
shelter among the ruins of the churches ; and the fields were covered with 
the bones of those who had fallen by the sword. Priscus ap. Byz. Script 
voL L p. 84. Attik became king of the Huns, A.D. 434. He is one of tne 
ereatest and most enterprising con<^uerors mentioned in history. He extended 
his empire over all the vast countnes comprehended under the general names 
of Sc^thk and Germany in the ancient division of the world. While he was 
earring on his wars against the barbarous nations, he kept the Roman 
empire under perpetual apprehensions, and extorted enormous subsidies from 
the timid and effeminate monarchs who governed it In the year 451, he 
entered Gaul, at the head of an army composed of all the various nations 
which he had subdued. It was more numerous than any with which the 
barbarians had hitherto invaded the empire. The devastations which he 
committed were horribk ; not only the open country, but the most flourish- 
ing cities were desokted. The extent and cruelty of his devastations are 
described hy Salvianus de Gubemat Dei, edit Baluz. Par. 1669, p. 139, &c, 
and by Idatius, ubi supra, p. 1235. JEiiua |>ut a stop to his progress in that 
country by the famous oattle of Chalons, in which (if we may believe the 
historians of that age) three hundred thousand persons perished. Idat 
ibid. Jomandes de Kebus Geticis, ap. Grot Hist Gothor. p. 671. Amst 
1665. But the next year he resolved to attack the centre of the empire, and 
marching into Italy, wasted it with rage, inflamed by the sense of his late 
dis^^race. What Italy suffered by the Huns, exceeded all the calamities 
which the preceding incursions of the barbarians had brought upon it 
Gonringius has collected several passages from the ancient historians, which 
prove that the devastations committ^ by the Vandals and Huns, in the 
countries situated on the banks of the Rhine, were no less croeL and £stal to 
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the hnman race. Exercitatio de Urbibos Germaniie, Opera, toI L p. 488. 
It is endless, it is shocking, to foUotr these destroyers of manlond through so 
many scenes of horror, and to contempbte the havoc which they made of the 
human species. 

But the state in which Italy opj^ears to hare been, during several ages 
after the barbarous nations settled m it, is the most decisive proof of the 
cruelty as well as the extent of then: devastations. Whenever any country 
is thinly inhabited, trees and shrubs spring up m the uncultivated fields, 
and, spreading by dM^rees, form large forests; by the overflowing of rivers, 
and the stagnating of waters, other parts of it are converted into lakes and 
marshes. Ancient Italy, which the Komans rendered the seat of ele^nuice 
and luxury, was cultivated to the highest pitch. But so effectually did the 
devastations of the barbarians destroy all the effects of Boman industry and 
cultivation, that in the eighth centuiy a considerable part of Italy appears 
to have been covered wim forests and marshes of great extent Muratori 
enters into a minute detail concerning the situation and limits of several of 
these; and proves^ by the most authentic evidence, that great tracts of ter- 
ritory in all the different provinces of Italy, were either overrun with wood, 
or laid under water. Nor did these occupy parts of the country naturally 
barren or of little value, but were spread over districts which ancient writers 
represent as extremely fertile, and which at present are highly cultivated. 
Muratori, Antiquitates Italicse Medii Mvi, dissert xxL v. ii. p. 149, 153, &c. 
A strong proof of this occurs in a description of the city of Modena, by an 
author of the tenth century. Murat. Script. Berum Italic, vol. iii. pars. ii. 
p. 691. The state of desolation in other countries of Europe seems to have 
been the same. In many of the most early charters now extant, the lands 
granted to monasteries, or to private persons, are distinguished into such as 
are cultivated or inhabited, and such as were eremif desolate. In many in- 
stances, lands are granted to persons because they had taken them from 
the desert, ab eremOj and had cultivated and planted them with inhabitants. 
This appears from a charter of Charlemagne, published bv Eckhart, de 
Bebus FrancisB Orientalis, vol. ii. p. 864, and from many charters of his 
successors quoted by Du Gan^, voc. Eremus, — Wherever a right of pro- 
perty in land can be thus acquirod, it is evident that the country must be 
extremely desolate, and thinly peopled. The first settlers in America ob- 
tained possession of land by such a title. Whoever was able to clear and to 
cultivate a field, was recognised as the proprietor. His industry merited 
such a recompense. The grants in the cnarters which I have mentioned 
flow from a similar prindpte, and there must have been some resemblance in 
the state of the countries. 

Muratori adds, that, durmg the eighth and ninth centuries, Italy was 
areatly mfested by wolves and other wild beasts ; another mark of its being 
destitute of inhabitants. Murat Antiq. voL il p. 168. Thus Italy, the 
pride of the ancient world for its fertihtv and cultivation, was reduced to 
the state of a country newly peopled and lately rendered habitable. 

I am sensible, not only that some of these descriptions of the devastations, 
which I have quoted, may be exaggerated, but that the barbarous tribes, in 
making their settlements, did not proceed invariablv in the same manner. 
Some of them seemed to be bent on exterminating the ancient inhabitants* 
others were more disposed to incorporate with them. It is not my province 
either to inquire into the causes which occasioned this variety in the conduct 
of .Uie conquerors, or to describe the state of those countries where the ancient 
inhabitants were treated most mildly. The facts which I have produced are 
sufficient to justify the account which I have given in the text, and to prove, 
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Matt tb€ dtflirttCtion «f*tiw]ninaii*9peow8, *9C0MioBcd hj the boefile'ioTBtiQU 
of the northern BAtions, and their ^subseqitent eetUements, ma much greater 
than many sathors-ieem to imagbae. 

(6), page 7. — I have observed, N«te 2, tM our enly^eertam hiformatioii 
coneeming the anoieat atate of the borbaitms natknis mmt be dertred fimn 
the Qredc and Boman wrUers. HoppHy, an aocomt of the institutions «nd 
evBtonrs of one people, to which those of all the rest seem to hare i>een'in a 
great measure sm^r, has been transmitted to as by two authors, the most 
capable, perhaps, that evvr wrote, of obserrmg them with -wofeand diseem- 
ment, and of describmff them with propriety and foree. The reatier must 
perceive that Osssar and Tacitus are tke anthers whom! have in viefw. The 
former gives a diort account of the ancient Germain in a few chapters of lite 
sixth book of bb Commentaries: the latter wrote a treatise ttcpresaly on 
that subject. These are the most precious and instructive monuments of 
antiquity to the preerat mhabitants of Europe. From fbem w*e {earn, 

1. TiMt the state of society among the ancient Germans was d the rudest 
and' meet simple form. Th^ subsisted entirely by hunting or by postunwe. 
OtUL lib. vL c 21. They neglected agriculture, and lived chiray on mffl:, 
dieese, and ilesb. Ibid. c. 22. Tacitus agrees with him in most of these 
prints; De Morib. Geim. c 14, 15, 28. The Goths were equally negligent 
of agriculture. Prise Bhet. ap. Bva. Script, v. i. p. 81, B. Society was in 
the eame state among the Huns, who disdiuned to cultivate the-esrth, or to 
toudia plough. Amm. MaroeL lib. xxxL p. 475. The same manners teek 
place among the Alans; ibid. p. 477. While society remains in this simple 
state, men by uniting together scarcely relinquish any portion of thehr natnnd 
independence. Aocordmgly we §cn informeu, 2. that 1^ authority of dvil 
government was extreme^ limited amoni; the Germans. During times of 
peace, they had no common or fixed magistrate, but tiie chief men of erorv 
district dispensed justice, and accommodated di£ferenees. Cass. iind. c. 2K. 
Their kings had not Absolute er unbounded power; their authority connsted 
lather in the privilege of advising, than in the power of commanding. Mattars 
•of small consequence were detnmiaed by the chief men; afiairs of import- 
«nee by the whole oonmunity. Tacit c. 7, 11. The Huns, in like manner, 
deliberated in common eenseming every business of naoment to the socnetr; 
aad were not subject to the rigour of regal authoritjr. Amm. MareeL nb. 

xzxi. p. 474. 8. Everr individual among tl^ aneient Germans was left 

at liberty to choose whether he would take part in any military enter]^riBe 
^rbkh was proposed ; there seems to have been no obti^tion'to engage mit 
imposed on nim by public authority. " When any of the chief men proposes 
on expedition, such as approve of the cause and of the leader, rise up and 
declare their intention of foUowing him : after coming under this engagenirat, 
those who do not fulfil it are considered as deserters and traitors, and are 
looked upon as infamous.*' Gees. ibid. c. 28. Tacitus plainly points at the 
same custom, though in terms more obscure. Tacit, c. 11. — -4. As eirery 
iadividual was so independent and master in so great a degree of his -own 
actions, it became, of consequenee, the great object of every person among 
ISm Germans who aimed at oeing a leader, to gain a^Dierents. and to attadh 
tlram to his person and interest These adherents OsBsar calls am&ae^f and 
cUeniett i. e. retainers or clients ; Tacitus, comUes, or companions. The 
ehief distinction and power of the leaders consisted in being attended by a 
numerous band of chosen youth. This was then* pride as well as ornament 
during peace, and then- defence in war. The leaders gdoed or preserved 
thefiiTOur of these retaaners by presents of armour and af hewes ; «r bythe 
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Tadt. c 14, 15. 5. i^otlrer voiiseqiieiMe of the personal libetty and in. 
dependence which the Germans retained, eTen after they united in secietr, 
ms their ci i c unisciib ing the criminal jnrisdietien ef the magistrate witlim 
▼eiy narrow fimits, md thebr not only daimiog, but <exereistng, ahnost lill 
thoughts of pTtrate r e H e utni entand rwenge. Their niagistrates bad -not 
tiie power eitner "tX imprisoning er'of inflictiiig any corporal pnnivbment'On'W 
finee man. Tacit.' c. 7. Ereiy person -"wtis obliged 'to arrenge the wroogfi 
which'his parents or friends had sostained. Theff< enmities were hereditair, 
bttt not irreconcUeable. Even mmrder w«is compensated by paying a eertain 
nmnberof cattle. Tacit c 21. A part of the fine weAt to the kinff, <or 
State, a part to^e person who liad been Bijtired,'or to his kkidred. Ibid. 
C.12. 

Those 'particnlars coneeniing t^ mstitutiom aflM^HnanofFB of the* Cremuniy 
though well known to vfery person oonTersant in*an<Hent literature, I iuwie 
tiiougfat proper to arrai^ in this order, and to lay befvre such of my rcadbis 
88 may be less acquainted with these facts, both Mcause tbe^ confirm theaa. 
eonnt whidi I hate giren of the atate of the barimrous mtions, and beoaun 
fliey tend to iUnstrate all the obeerratiofns I-shall-baToocoasion'to make cod- 
oemingtheTarions changes in thnrgoremment and cQBtoms. The laws and 
c ust om s introduced by the barbarons nations into their new settlements,' aa» 
tJ»best comrnentary on the writmgs of OeBsar emd Tacitus ; and thenr obeev* 
ttttbns are the -best icey to a perfect knowledge of these laws and customs. 

One circumstance with respect to the testknonies of Casar^ and Taettua 
eonoeming the Germans, merits attention. Caesar wrote his brief account ^ 
thejr manners more than a hundred years before Tacitus composed his 
Treatise de Mcnibtts Germsnorum. A hundred years nud^e a considerafalo 
period in the progress of national manners, especially if, during that time, 
tiioBe people -who are rude and unpolished lMr7e had much communioatioB 
witii more ciriUzed states. This was the case witii the Germans. Their in- 
fce r c ours e with the Bomatns b^gan when Csaear crossed ik» Bhine, and in- 
ereaaed greatly during^the interval between that event and tiie time whan 
Tacitus flourished. We may accorcBngly observe ihat the manners of the 
Germans, in Jiis thne, which Osesar describes, were kas unprored than these 
(ff tiie same people as delmeated brr Tacitus. Besides this, it is remarkable^ 
&at there was a considerable diffnence in the atate of society among the 
diflferent tribes of Germans. The Sniones were sonmch improved that they 
tegan to be corrupted. Tacit, c. 44. The Fenni were so barbarons that it 
is wonderful how they were able to subsist. Ibid. c. 46. Whoever undar- 
tifties to describe th« manners of the Germans, or to found any politioal 
iheory upon the state of society among them, ought carefully to attend ta 
both tiiese circumstances. 

Before I guit this subject, it may not bo improper to observe, that tiwugh 
TOCcessive alterations in theur nistitutaone, together with the gradual progress 
df refinement, hare made an entire change in the manners of the various 
people who conquered the Soman empire, there is still one race of men nearly 
m the same nolitical situation with thenrs, whentiray first settled in then* new 
txnquests; I mean the various tribes and nations of savages in Ncnrtii 
America. It cannot, then, be conndered eitiier as a digression, or as an hn- 
proper indulgence of curiosity, to inquire whether this rimilarity in th«r 
pofatical state has occasioned any resemblanee between fdienr character and 
manners. If the likeness turns out to be etriking, it is a stronger proof that 
ajust account has been given of the ancient inhabitants of £ur(^ than the 
"testimony even of Osesar or of Taeitas. 
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1. The Americaiu sabsist cbieflj by hunting and fishmg. Some trfiMS 
neglect agricolture entirely. Among those who cultivate some small spot 
near their huts, that, together with all works of labour, is performed by the 
women. P. Charevoix, Journal Historique d*un Voyage de TAm^rique, 4to. 
Par. 1744, p. 834. In such a state of society, the common wants of men 
bdng few, and their mutual dependence upon each other small, their union 
is extremely imperfect and feeble, and they continue to enjoy theur natural 
liberty almost unimpaired. It is the first idea of an American, that every 
man is bom free and independent, and that no power on earth hath any right 
to diminish or circumscrioe his natural Uberty. There is hardly any appear- 
ance of subordination, either in civil or domestic government. Lvery one 
does what he pleases. A father and mother live with their children, like 
persons whom chance has brought together, and whom no common bond 
unites. Theur manner of educating their children is suitable to this principle. 
They never chastise or punish them, even during their infancy. As they ad- 
vance in years, they continue to be entirely masters of their own actions, and 
seem not to be conscious of being responsible for any part of their conduct 

Ibid. p. 272, 278. 2. The power of theur civil magistrates is extremely 

limiteo. Among most of their tribes, the sacbem« or chief, is elective. A 
council of old men is chosen to assist him, without whose advice he deter. 
mines no affiur of importance. The sachems neither possess nor claim any 
great degree of authority. Thejr propose and entreat, rather than command. 
The obedience of their people is altogether voluntary. Ibid. p. 266, 268. 
3 . The savages of America engage in then: mintaiy enterprises, not 
from constraint, but choice. When war is resolved, a chief arises, and offers 
-^^nself to be the leader. Such as are willing (for they compel no person) 
stand up one after another, and sing their war-song. But if, after this, anj 
of these should refuse to foUow the leader to whom they have engaged, his 
life would be in danger, and he would be considered as the most infamous oi 

men. Ibid. pp. 217, 218. L Such as engage to follow any leader, expect 

to be treated by him with great attention uidresgect ; and he is obligea to 
make them presents of considerable value. Ibid. p. 218.-^—5. Among the 
Americans^ the magistrate has scarcely any criminafjurisdiction. Ibid. p. 272. 
Upon receiving any injury, the person or family offended may inflict what 
punishment they please on the person who was the author of it. Ibid. p. 
274. Their resentment and desire of vengeance are excessive and implacable. 
Time can neither extinguish nor abate it. It is the chief inheritance parents 
leave to their children ; it is transmitted from generation to generation, until 
an occasion be found of satisfying it. Ibid. p. 309. Sometimes, however, 
the offended party is appeased. A compensation is pud for a murder that 
has been committed. The relations of the deceased receive it ; and it consists 
most commonly of a captive taken in war, who being substituted in place of 
the person who was murdered, assumes his name, and is adopted into his 
family. Ibid. p. 274. The resembknce holds in many other particulars. It 
IS sufficient for my purpose to have pointed out the similarity of those great 
features which distbgnish and characterise both people. Bochart, and other 
philologists of the last century, who, with more erudition than science, en- 
deavoured to trace the migrations of various nations, and who were apt, ujpon 
the slightest appearance of resemblance, to find an affinity between natiims 
far removed from each other, and to conclude that they were descended from 
the same ancestors, would hardly have failed, on viewing such an amazing 
simihirity, to pronounce with confidence, ** that the Genmms and the Ame- 
ricans must be the same people." But a philosopher will satisfy himself vriUi 
observing, " that the characters of nations depend on the state of society in 
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which they live, and on the political institations established among them ; 
and that the hnman mind, whenever it is placed in the same situation, will, 
in ages the most distant, and in countries the most remote, assume the same 
form, and be distinguished by Uie same manners.** 

I have pushed the comparison between the Germans and Americans no 
further than was necessary for the illustration of my subject I do not pre- 
tend that the state of societv in the two countries was perfectly similar in 
every respect. Manv of the German tribes were more civilized than the Ame- 
ricans. Some of them were not unacquainted with agriculture; almost 
all of them had flocks of tame cattle, and depended upon tbem for the chief 
part of their subsistence. Most of the Amencan tribes subsist by hunting^ 
and are in a ruder and more simple state than the ancient Germans. The 
resemblance, however, between their condition, is greater, perhaps, than any 
that history affords an opportunity of observing bebreen anj two races of un- 
civilized people, and this has produced a surprising stmilanty of manners. 

(7% poff^ S* — 1^0 hoot^ gained by an armj belonged to the army. The 
long himself had no fiart of it but what he acquired by fot. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurs in the hbtory of the Franks. The army of Clovis, the 
founder of the French monarchy, having plundered a church, carried oS^ 
among other sacred utensQs, a vase of extraordinary nze and beauty. The 
bishop sent deputies to Clovis, beseeching him to restore the vase, that it 
might be again employed in the sacred seryices to which it had been conse- 
crated. Clovis desired the deputies to follow him to Soissons, as the booty 
was to be divided in that place, and promised, that if the lot should dve him 
the disposal of the vase, he would grant what the bishop desired. ^\ ben he 
came to Soissons, and all the booty was being phiced in one great heap in 
tiie middle of the army, Clovis entreated that, before making the division, 
they would give him that vase over and above his share. All appeared willing 
to gratify the king, and to comply with his request, when a fierce and haugh^ 
soldier lifted up his battle-axe, and, striking the vase with the utmost vio- 
lence, cried out with a loud voice, " You sh^ receive nothing here but that 
to which the lot gives you a right" Gregor. Turon. Histor. Francorum, UK 
iL c. 27, p. 70, Fax, 1610. 

(8), page 9. — The history of the establishment and progress of the feuda. 
system is an interestmg object to all the nations ot Europe. In some 
countries their jurisprudence and laws are still in a great measure feudal. In 
others, many forms and practices established by custom, or founded on 
statutes, took their rise from the feudal law, and cannot be understood witn 
oat attending to the ideas peculiar to it. Several authors of the highest 
reputation for genius and erudition, have endeavoured to illustrate this sub- 
ject, but still many parts of it are obscure. I shall endeavour to trace, with 
precision, the progress and variation of ideas concerning property in land 
among the barbarous nations; and shall attempt to pomt out the causes 
which introduced these changes, as well as the effects which followed upon 
them. Property in land seems to have ^ne through four successive changes 
among the people who settled in the vanous provinces of the Roman empire. 

I. While the barburous nations remained in their original countries, their 
property in land was only temporary, and they had no certain limits to tHelr 
possessions. After feeding their nocks in one district, they removed with 
them, and with their wives and families, to another; and abandoned that 
likewise in a short time. They were not, in conseouence of this imperfect 
species of property, brought under any positive or tormal obligation to serve 
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th* ooramiinily ; all their serrioet were mttHj yolontaiy. Evwf isdmchuil 
WW at liberty to ohoosa how fiur ba would eontrUmie towaida cairying'on ai^^ 
military enterpriae. If be followed a-leadar in aaj ezpaditio% it was fnoa 
attachment, not from a senae of obHg:tti<n> The- dearest proof of thie haa 
been prodaoed in Nota 6. Whila pvopertj coatiniied ia thia state, we^ can 
diaoorer nothing that bean, any reaemblaace to a feudal tennie, or to the 
SEbordination wd military ssr^ee which 4iie feudal system introduced. 

XL UpcMi settling in tlia ooontxiefr wiiicb they had aobdned, tba viatorvma^ 
troops divided the oonqmred laads.. Whaterer portion, of them fell to a 
BtAdKXf he seized as the^EeooiiqieBB* dna^ to hia yaleur, as aaattlement aoqmced, 
by. bis own sword. Ha took possaaaien of it; aa a freeman in full property... 
Ho. enjoyed it during bia own Itfe^ aad oenld dispeaa of it at pleasure, or 
tnuumit it as an mheritaaee to bia children. Tbaa property- in land becama. 
fixed. It was at the same tima aUodud^ i* a. tba j[ioisesaor bad the entire 
richt of property and dominion! . bo beld.of no aovereijgpi or aupeticr lord^ to 
wnom he was bound to do homage and perform seryice. But as these new 
pBOfrietors were in some danger (aa ht^ been observed ioc tba text) of bdng 
disturbed by the remainder of the aneiea^ inbabitantSf. and in aoU greater 
duger of being attacked by snooessiya ooloaies of Vr**«"rifffff as fietca and. 
rapu:ions as tbemaelyes, they saw the necessity of ooming under obligations' 
to defend the commwuty more eKplicifc than those to wbieb tbe^ bad. been 
subject in their origjaiai habitatbns. On. this, aoeaunt,. immediately npoB 
their fixinff in their new settlements, every freeman became boundto take 
aims in defence of the oommunity, ax&d, if ha refused, or negleated so tade, 
was liable to aconside»ble peoaUy. I do not mean that any contraetof thia 
kind was formally oondnded, or mutually ratified, by as^ legal sdemaityw It> 
was established by taeit oonaenty like the other con^Muts- whiob hdd seoie^ 
togetiier. Their mutual security and preaeryation made it the interost.of att. 
torec<M{niae ita.antborityf and to enibrce the obseryation of it. Wexttn.tnaoe' 
back this new oblifntion on the proprietora of land, to a.yeiy early period.m 
the history of the F^ranka. Cbilperie, who began bis reign a.d. 662, ezaeted- 
a fine Icumot Jutsit txigi, from certain persona who biui refused to. acoora*- 
peay him in an expedition. Greeor. Turon. lib. y. e. 26, p. 211. Gbilde<- 
Dert, who began his rei^ A.D. 576, proceeded m the same manner i^ainsi 
others who had been gmlty of a like crime. Ibid. lib. yii. c 42, p. 342. Such 
a fine could not have oeoi exacted while property oontiBuedizL its. first state, 
and. military servtcft waa entirely yoluiUAry. Cbariemajmet ordained, tbeit 
every freeman who possessed five mansi, i, e. sixty acres oflaad, impropertjh 
should march in pemon agfiinst tba enemy. dapituL a.d. 807. Lcnia le 
D4boniBire, ▲.d.'815, mnted knds to certain Spaniaxda wbo fled. froiaL the 
Saracens, and allowed, tnem to settle in bis territories, on condition that tbc^- 
should serve in the army UU oOur freemmu CapituL voL l p& 600^ ^ 
land, possessed i» properts, which is mentioned:in the kw of CQnurlemagDi^ 
we.are to understand, according to t^ style of that age, allodial land; a£im 
tad.proprieUit, abdun and jaroprium, b^g words perfectly synonyineiiit. 
i)a Ganoe. voce AlotUi, The deareat proof m the distinction, between alb- 
dial, and oeneficiaiy possession,, ia oontained in two obaitersr piUriishedbv! 
Muzatori, by which it upears that a person, mi^^tpoeeasaonapart of bia 
estate aa allodial, which be could dispose of at pleasure^ the other aa a»&eni- 
fitium,^ of whiob, be had: only the usufruot, the property letuminff to the 
aaperior lord on bis demise. Anti^. ItaL Medii £vi, vol L pp« dSd, dfifi* 
The same distinction ia. pointed, out in a capitnlaice o£ Ghariemagne, ^iKr 
8l2y.edit. Baluz. vol L p. 491, Gount £verard, who mairied a.daaghter of 
Loui8]eI>Aennaire,.intba cnripna teatanaatili|r wtoib ha diqiiMi oi im 
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vait estate among hia chOdrea, disUnjB^iislies bdaifWB whst. be*^ 
proprietate^ and what he held bmefioio; and it appeurs that the greater 
part was allodial, a.d. 837. Aub. MirsBi Op^ Di^niatic% Lo^mu 1728, 
vol Lp. ISl 

Id the same, manner Uber homo is commonly, opposed to va»n» or «a»* 
9aSm ; the former denotes an allodial proprietor, the latter one who held of 
a ffiiperior. Thesej^ee m^ were under an obhgation to atrvtt the stato; aod 
this dut^ was oonsidered as' so sacred, that i^men were pr oh ibi te d from' 
entering into holy orders,. niUess they bad obtained the oonsent of tfae sotb- 
r^n* The reason ^ven for this in the statute is remarkaUet: " K>r weare 
inarmed that some do so, net so much out of derotion, sa in order to avoid 
that military seiyice which thejr are bound to pedbrm." OapitnL Ub. L §. 
114 If, upon being summoned into the field, any freeman refuse to obey, a 
full herebatmumy i. e. a.fine of sixty orowna, was to be eKaoted &om him ac* 
cording to the law of the Franks. Capt. Gar. Magn. ap. Leg. Loneob. lib; 
L tit. 14, § 15, p. IBd. This expreseicm, according to the law of the Fradm, 
seems to imply, that both, the obJ^gation to senre, and the pemalty on those 
who disregarded it,, were coeval wit^ thi» hiws made by thetBranka at their- 
first settlement in Gaul. This fine^was leraed with sudL rigour, ^^That.if 
any person convicted of this crime was iaaokent, he was reduced to ser- 
vimde, and continued in that state until such time: as- his labour- should, 
amount to the value of tho Jtetebtmnum." Ibid. The Emperor Lotharius. 
rendered the penalty still more severe; and if any persen, posaesmn^ suoh ao 
extent of property aa made it incumbent on him to take the field in petsen, 
refosed to obey the summons,. all his gooda wier» declared to be forfeited, and 
he himself might be punished with bamshmeDt:, Mnrat. Seript Ital. \6L i. 
pars.iLp. 153u 

m. Property in land having thua beeome fixed,, and sulijeet to milit^ 
service, another chance was. introduced, though ^^}Tf and. step by step. We 
learn from Tacitus^ that the chief men among the Ciermans endeavoured to 
attach, to their persons aodinterestsoertain adherents whom he caUs eomites* 
These fought under theur standard, and followed.themiutall their enterprises. 
The same custom continued among them in then: new seltlemeBts, ai»i those 
attached or devoted followers- wore called^e2% autrustioneSf homines m 
irusU dominictu. leudes* Tacitua informs us» tluiithexBokiof aoomes was' 
deemed honourable; DeHoiib. Germ, a 13. The. oompositioni wiiioh is the 
standard by which we moat J:adg|B of the rank and condnidn of persons in th» 
middle ages, paid for the miodec of one^ trml^dominiea, wa&tri^e to that 
TOud for the murder of a< freeman. Leg..SaliooKtat.44| §:l«ei:2; While the 
Uiucmans remained hi their o«m coo^try^ thegftoonEtedtheefairoairof theses 
comltes by presents of arma and horsas^afid by. hospitfditg^ See Note 6. As 
long .as they had no fixed property in land, thea»' were the only gifts ii»t: 
they, could bestow, and the osly reward. whi<^ their £alIowera dMiied. But 
upon then: settling in the oomitnes. which. theTCon^^uered, and: when thr 
valnc of property came to be understood* asDOBg them,, instdad of thoB»tsUght. 
presents, the kincs. and chieftaina bestowed a: more swfcntnrtial reccipoose 
m land on their adherents. These grants were called hen^ficia, because.ttic^' 
wese iptuitons donationsf aBdJ^on^wst beoansatiiey were segmledas macks 
of distmction. What.wero the servkes.onginaUy exacted in* retom for thes»> 
henqficia cannot be determined with absolute preoisioB ; bseanse there are^noL 
reccucda so ancient., Whwi allodial possessions wiersf first, rendered feudal, 
they were not, at onoe^ subjected to all the feudal seiarioesi Tho tranntion 
heza,.a&inc all.other. changes of hnportancei was gradual. ^!tho.^eaitol»eett 
of a. feudal vassal w» ta obtain. pn>tsctie% when aUodial propneton vaiit 
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eonaented to become vtssals of any powerAil leader, they contiiraed to rettk 
as much of their ancient independence as was oonsbtent with that new rela- 
tion. The homaffe which they did to their superior, of whom they chose to 
hold, was called nomagium jnanfum^ and bound them to nothing more than 
fid^ty, bnt without any obligation either of military service or attendance in 
the courts of their superior. Of iMs homagiumjpumum some traces, though 
obscure, may still be oiscoTcred. BrusseL tom. i. p. 97. Among the am^ent 
writs published by D. D. De Vic and Vaisette, Hist, de Langued., are a 
great many which they call homagia. They seem to be an intermediate step 
between the homagium planum mentioned by Brussel, and the engagement 
to perform complete feudal seryice. The one party promises protection, and 
grants certain castles or lands ; the other engages to defend the person of the 
nranter, and to assist him likewise in defending his property as often as he 
shall be summoned to do so. But these en^gemente are accompanied with 
none of the feudal formalities, and no mention is made of any of the other 
feudal services. They appear rather to be a mutual contract between equals, 
than the engagement of a vassal to perform services to a superior lord. 
Preuves de TJffist. de Lans. tom. il 173, et passim. As soon as men were 
accustomed to these, the ower feudal services were gradually introduced. 11 
de Montesquieu considers these hen^fida as fiefs, which originally subjected 
those who held them to military service. L*£sprit des Loiz, L zzz. c. 8 et 
16. M. I'Abb^ de Mably contends, that such as held these were at first sub* 
je<^ to no other service than what was incumbent on every free man. Ob- 
servations sur rflistoire de France, i. 856. But upon comparing their proofs 
and reasonings and conjectures, it seems to be evident, that as every free 
man, in consequence of his allodial property, was bound to serve the commu- 
nity under a severe penalty, no good reason can be assigned for conferring 
these heMficia, if they did not subject such as received tnem to some new 
obligation. Why shomd a kmg have stripped himself of his domain, if he 
had not expected that, bv parcelling it out, he might acquire a right to ser* 
vices, to which he had mrmerly no title? We may then warrantebly con- 
elude, " That as allodial prepay subjected those who possessed it to serve 
the community, so hen^ficia subjected such as held them to personal service 
and fidelity to him firom whom they received these lands.** These hmiejida 
were granted originally only during pleasure. No cu*cumstence relating to 
the customs of the middle ages is better ascertained than this ; and innumer- 
able proofs of it might be added to those produced in L*£sprit des Loiz, 
Lzzz. c. 16, and by Du Gauge, voc Ben^fidum et Feudum, 

IV. But the possession of benefices did not continue long in this state. A 
precarious tenure during pleasure was not sufficient to satisfy such as held 
Lmds, and by various means they graduidly obtamed a confinnation of their 
benefices during life. Feudor. lib. i. tit L Du Cange produces several 
quotations from ancient charters and chronicles in proof of this; Gloss, 
voc Bmefcwm, After this it was easy to obtain or extort 'charters render- 
ing berufficia hereditary, first in the direct line, then in the collateral, and 
at last in the female lin& Leg. Longob. lib. ill tit 8. Du Cange, voc Be- 
nefickan. 

It is no easv matter to fix the precise time when each of these changes 
took place. M. TAbb^ Mably coijectures, with some probability, that Chmes 
Martel first mtroduced the practice of granting beneficia for life: Observat 
tom. i. p. 108, 160; and that Louis le D^bonnaure was amonc the first who 
rendered them hereditary, is evident from the authorities to which he refers ; 
Ibid. 429. Mabillon, however, has pubhshed a pkcitum of Louis le D^bon- 
naire, a.d. 860, by which it appears, that he stul continued to grant some 
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ben^ficia only during life. De Be Diplosiatica, lib. vl p. 853. In the year 
889, Odo, king of France, granted lands to " Bicabodo, fideli sno, jure liene* 
fidario et fractnario/* donng his own life ; and if he should die, and a son 
were bom to him, that right was to continue daring the life of his son. Ma- 
billon, nt snpra, p. 556. This was an intermediate step between fiefs merely 
daring life, and fiefs hereditary to perpetuity. While ben^ficia continaea 
under then: first form, and were held only daring pleasure, he who granted 
them not only exercised the dominiwn, or prerogative of superior lord, but 
he retained the property, giving his vassal only the utufruct. But under the 
latter f<»rm, when tney beoune hereditary, although feudal lawyers continued 
to define a beneficium agreeably to its original nature, the ]M^perty was in 
effect taken out of the hands of the superior lords, and lodged in those of the 
vassal. As soon as the reciprocal advantages of the feuoal mode of tenure 
came to be understood by superiors as well as vassals, that species of holding 
became so agreeable to both, that not only lands, but casual rents, such as 
the profits of a toll, the fare paid at ferries, &c., the salaries or peranisites of 
offices, and even pensions themselves, were granted and held as nefs ; and 
militaiy service was promised and exacted on account of these. Morice, 
M^m. pour servir de Preuves li THist. de Bretagne, tom. ii. 78, 690. 
Brussef, tom. i. p. 41. How absurd soever it may seem to grant or to hold 
such precarious and casual property as a fief, there are instances of feudal 
tenures still more singular. The profits arising from the masses said at an 
altar, were properly an ecclesiastical revenue, Mlonging to the clergy of the 
church or monastery which performed that duty; but these were sometimes 
seized by the powerful barons. In order to ascertain their right to them, 
they held them as fiefs to the church, and parcelled them out in the same 
manner as other property to their sub^vassals. Bouquet, Becueil des Hist. 
voL X. 238, 480. The 'same spirit of encroachment which rendered fiefs 
hereditary, led the nobles to extort firom their sovereigns hereditary grants 
of offices. Many of the great offices of the crown became hereditary in most 
of the kingdoms in Europe; and so conscious were monarchs of this spirit of 
usurpation among the nobility, and so solicitous to guard against it, that, on 
some occasions, they obliged the persons whom they promoted to any office 
of dignity, to grant an obligation, that^ neither they nor thehr heirs should 
claim it as belonring to them by hereditary right. A remarkable instance of 
this is j^oduced, Mem. de TAcad. des Inscrip. tom. xxx. p. 595. Another 
occurs in the Thesaur. Anecdot published bv Martene et Durand, vol. i. 
p. 873. — This revolution in property occasionea a change corresponding to it 
m political government; the great vassals of the crown, as they acquired 
sach extensive possessions, usurped a proportional degree of power, depressed 
the jurisdiction of the crown, and trampled on the privileges of the people. 
It is on account of this connexion, that it becomes an object of importance in 
history to trace the progress of feudal property; for, upon discovering in 
what state property was at any particular period, we may determine vrith 
precision what was the degree of power possessed by the king or by the 
nobility at that juncture. 

One circumstance more, vrith respect to the changes which property under- 
went, deserves attention. I have shown, that when the various tribes of 
barbarians divided their conquests in the filth and sixth centuries, the pro- 
perty which they acquired was allodial; but in several j^rts of Europe, 
property had become almost entirely feudal by the beginnmg of the tenth 
centniy. The former species of property seems to be so much better and 
more desirable than the latter, that such a change appears surprising, 
especially when we are informed that allodial property was frequently con- 
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^mlediato feudal bf a Tolaiitny^eedvrtiiemaMaKV Tbe moitivciiRMb 
datonnioed them to« efadoe so repngnsnt to the ideas of modern times coo- 
oenin^ propertj, hsre %eeB investigated and ezpfadned b7M.de Montesqnieo, 
wWi bis usoal disoernment and accuracy, lib. xzzL c 8. The most oqb- 
sidemble is that of wMefa we have a hint in Lambertns Ardensis, an ancjenl 
writer quoted bj Da Cange, Tooe Alodis, In those times of anarchy and 
dinvder which beoaine general in Enrope after the death of Charlemagna, 
when there was scarcely any nnion among the diflferent members of the oom- 
mnnitjrf and indi?idiiak were exposed, single and undefended by government, 
to npme and oppression, it became necessary for every man to have a power- 
fnl protector, tmder whose banner he might range himself, and obtain secnri^ 
against enemies whom singly he oonld not oppose. For this reason be re- 
linqwshed his allodial md^ndance, and snojected himself to the feudal 
services, that be might find safety under the patronage of some respectaUe 
superior. In some parts of Europe, this change from allodial to feudal pro- 
per^ became so general, that he who possessed land had do longer any libectjr 
of choice left He was obliged to recoenise some liege lord, and to holdof 
hhn. Thus fieaumanohr imonns us, that in the counties of Clermont and 
Beanvois, if the lord or oount discovered any lands within his jnrisdietionfo 
which no servioe was performed, and which paid to hun no taxes or customs, 
ha might nwtantly seise it as his own ; for, says he, accordh^ to tiur custom, 
no Bian can hold allodial proper^. Const, chap. 24, p. 123. Upon the same 
principle is founded a maxioi, which has at length become genend in the law 
of Franoe, Nuile terre ^ant atignatr. In other provinces of France, allodial 
M Boe rty seems to have remained longer unalienated, and to have been more 
hi^y vahied. A ffreat number of ^rters, containmg grants, or 8ale& or 
ea^faanges of allodiju lands in the province of Languedoo. are published mst 
G^^ de Langued. par D. D. DeTic et Vaisette, tom. iL During the ninth, 
teothf and great 'part of the eleventh century, the property in tmit province 
aeems to have been entirely allodial; and scarcely any mention of feudal 
ttnurea eocurB in the deeds of that eonntiy. The state of property, dunng 
these centuries, seems to have been perfectly snnihir in Catalonia and tiie 
ceanti7 of Bousillon, as appears from the original charters published in the 
Appendix to Petr. de la Marea*8 treatise de Marca sive Limlte Hispanka 
Allodial property seems to have contmued in the Low Countries to a period 
still later. During the eleventh, twdfth, and thirteenth centuries, this 
species of property appears to have been of considerable extent Minei Q^^era 
Diplom. vol L 84, 74, 75, 88, 817, 296, 842, 847, 578. Some vesti^ of 
allodial property appear liiere as late as the fourteenth century. Ibid. 21& 
Sevaral niots whicn profve that allodial proper^ subsisted in ^Ufferent parts 
of Europe long after the introduction of fsudaf tenures^ and which tend to 
fflustrate the distioction between these two diflbrent species of possession, are 
produoed by M. Houardj Anciennes Loix des Franfois, conserve dans les 
Coutumes Angldsee, vol L p. 192, &c. The notions of men with respect to 
property vary according to the diversity of thdr understandings, and the 
caprice of then: passions. At the same time that some persons were fbnd of 
reunquisfaing allodial property, m order to hold it by feudal tenure, o&ers 
seera to have been solicitous te convert their fiefs into allodiid property. An 
inilanee of this occurs in a diarter of Louis le D^bonnaire, published by 
Eckfaard, Commentaiii de Rebus Prancis9 Orientalis, vol iL p. 886. Another 
occurs in the year 1299, Reliquiao MSS. omnia iEvi, hj Ludwig, vol L p. 1i09; 
and even one as Ute as the yeict 1887, ibid, vol vii. p. 40. The same thing 
took place in the Low Countries. Mirssi Oper. I 52. 
In tracing these various »v^utions of property, I have hi&erto chiefiy 
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Qonfined mpelf to what hwpeiMd in Fence, beorase tiie andest mtDnmcUlB 
of tMt sation ba?e either been more caFefuUj pveeerwd or hme been moie 
dearly illoBtrated, than those of'anj pe(^le in Eorope. 

In Italy, the same revolations happened in property, and roeceeded eadi 
other in the same order. There is some gronnd, nowever, for conjecturing, 
that allodial property continued longer in estimation among the Italians than 
among the French. It appears tlmt many of the charters granted by the 
tmperors in the ninth century conveyed an allodial right to land. Mmnit. 
Antiq. Med. Mvij voL L p. 675, &c 'But in the eleventh century, we find 
some examples of persons who resigned their allodial property, and received 
it back as a feudal^ tenure. Ibid. p. 610, &c. Muraton observes, that the 
'ward/eudumj which came to be substituted in place of ben^icmm^ does net 
Qconr in any authentic charter previous to the eleventh century. Ibid. dM. 
A chiuier of King Robert of France, jlj>. 1008, is the earUest deed in whidi 
I have met with the word /oudum. Bouquet, Bacueil des Hietoriens des 
Gatdes et de la France, torn., x. p. 593, b. This wfurd oocnrs, indeed, in aa 
edict, A.D. 790, published by Brussel, vol i. p. 77. But the mthenticity of 
that deed has been called in (question, and perhaps the frequent use of the 
word/eudum in it, is an additional reason for doing so. The acxiount wbtefa 
I have given of the nature both of allodial and leudal possessions receives 
seme confirmation from the etymology of the words themeelves. Ahde^w 
fiUodium is compounded of the (German article an and lot^ \* e. land obtained 
by lot Wachteri Glossar. Germanicum, voc. AUodium^^,^. It appears 
&om the authovities produced by him, and by Du Gauge, voc. Sors, that the 
ninthern nations divided the lands which they had conquered in tliis manner. 
Feodvm is con^unded of od^ possession or estate, 4ind feo^ wages, pay; 
intimating that it was stipendiary, .and panted as a leeompense for servioe. 
Wachterus, ibid, voc Feodum^ p. Ml. 

The progress of the feudal system among the Germans was perfectly 
sindlar to that which we have traced m France. But as tiie emperors cf 
Germany, espedally after the imperial crown passed from the deseendants «f 
Charlemagne to the house of Saxony, were far superior to theeontempontfy 
monarchs of France in abilities^ the impenal vassals did notiasphre so eaUily 
to independenoe, nor did they so soon obtain the privilege of po9ses8ing thenr 
benefices by hereditary right. According to the compUers of the Libri 
Feudorum, Conrad. IL or tne Salic, was the first emperor who rendered fiefe 
hereditary. Lib. L tit. i. Comrad began his reign, ajo. 1034. Ludovtoos 
Pius, under whose reign grants of hereditary fiels were frequent in Franee, 
succeeded his father a.d. 814. Not only was this innovation so mucj^ later 
in being introduced among the vassals of the Gmnan emperors, but eveti 
after Conrad had established it, the law continued favourable te the ancient 
practice; and unless the charter of the vassal bore expressly that the fief>de> 
scended to his heirs, it was presumed to be granted only during life. lib. 
Fend. ibid. Even after the alteration made by Conrad, it was not uncommon 
in Germany to gnmt fiefs only for life. A charter of this kind occurs as UNte 
as the year 1376. Charta ap. Boehmer. Frincip. Jur. Feud. p. 361. The 
transmission of fiefis to collateral and female heirs took plaoe very slowly 
among the Germans. There is extant a charter, a.i>. 1201, conveying.the 
ri^t of succession to females ; but it is grwted as an extraordinary m^ of 
favour, and in reward of uncommon services. Boehmer. ibid. p. 365. lea. 
Germany, as well as in France and Italy, a considerable part of the lands 
continued to be allodial long after the feudal mode of tenure was introduced. 
It appears from the Codex Diplomaticus Monasterii Buch, that a great part 
of the lands in the marquisate of Misnia was still allodkl as late as i^ut 
2a2 
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thirteenth oentnrj. No. 81. 36. 87, 46, &o. ap. Scrintores Hist German, 
oora Schoetgenii et Erejaigiu Altenb. 1755, vol ii. 188, &c. Allodial pro- 
pertj seems to have been common in another district of the same province, 
daring the same period. ReliqnisB DiplomaticsB Sanctimonial Beutiz. No. 17, 
86, 58, ibid. 874, &c 

{9\page 10.— As I shall hare occasion, in another note, to represent the 
condition of that part of the people who dwelt in cities, I will confine myself 
in this to consider the state oi the inhabitants of the conntrj. The persons 
emplojed in cultivating the ground during the ages under review may be 
divided into three classes: I. Servi^ or slaves. This seems to have been the 
most numerous class, and consisted either of captives taken in war, or of 
persons, the property in whom was acquired in some one of the various 
methods enumerated by Du Cange, voc. ^ertms, v. 6, p. 447. The wretched 
condition of this numerous race of men will appear from several circum- 
stances. 1. Their masters had absolute dominion over their persons. They 
had the power of punishing their slaves capitally, without the intervention of 
an^ judge. This dangerous right they possessed, not only in the more earlv 
periods when their manners were fierce, but it continued as late as the twelfu 
century. Joach. Potdesserus de Statu Servomm. Lemgov. 1736, 4to. lib. il 
cap. i. § 4, 10, 13, 24. Even after this jurisdiction of masters came to be 
restrained, Uie life of a slave was deemed to be of so little value, that a very 
slight compensation atoned for taking it away. Idem, lib. ilL c. 6. If masters 
hsl power over the lives of their slaves, it is evident that almost no bounds 
woukI be set to the rigour of the punishments which they might inflict upon 
them. The codes of ancient laws prescribed punishments for the crimes of 
slaves different from those which were inflicted on freemen. The latter paid 
only a fine or compensation ; the former were subjected to corporal punish- 
ments. The cruelty of these was, in manj instances, excessive. Slaves 
might be put to the rack on very slight occasions. The laws, with respect to 
these points, are to be found in Potgiessems, lib. iii. cap. 7, 2, and are shock- 
ing to humanity. 2. If the dominion of masters over the lives and persons 
of their slaves was thus extensive, it was no less so over their actions and 
property. They were not originally permitted to marry. Male and female 
slaves were allowed, and even encouraged, to cohabit together. But this 
union was not considered as a marriage: it was called contubemiumt not 
nupiuB or matrimonnim. Potgiess. lib. ii. c. 2, § 1. This notion was so much 
established, that, during several centuries after the barbarous nations em- 
braced the Christian rehgion, slaves, who lived as husband and wife, were not 
idned together by any religious ceremony, and did not receive the nuptial 
benediction from a priest, ftid. § 10, 11. When this conjunction between 
sUves came to be considered as a lawful marriage, thev were not permitted to 
marry without the consent of their master, and suen as ventured to do so, 
without obtaining that, were punished with great severitv, and sometimes 
were put to death. Potgiess. ibid. § 12, &c Gregor. Turon. Hist lib. v. 
c 8. When the manners of the European nations became more gentle, and 
their ideas more hberal, sUves who married without theur master's consent 
were subjected only to a fine. Potgiess. Ibid. § 20. Du Cange, Gloss, voc 
Foritmaritagium.—B. All the children of slaves were m the same condition 
with their parents, and became the property of the master. Du Cange, 
Gloss, voc. «8rww, vol. vL 450. Murat Antiq. ItaL vol. L 766. — 4. Slaves 
were so entirely the property of their masters, that they could sell them at 
pleasure. While domestic slavery continued, property in a slave was sold in 
the same manner with that which a person had in any other moveable. 
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Afterwards alayes became adtcripti gldnB^ and were oonTered by sale, to- 
gether with the farm or estate to which thej belonged. jPotgiesserus has 
collected the laws and charters which illastrate this well-known circamstanco 
in the condition of skves. Lib. ii. c. 4. — 5. Slaves had a title to nothing bnt 
subsistence and clothes from their master; aU the profits of their IfUMor 
accraed to hun. If a master, from indulgence, gave his slaves Knjpecviwm^ 
or fixed allowance for theur subsistence, they had no right of property in 
what they saved out of that. All that they accumulated belong to their 
master. Potgiess. lib. ii c. 10. Murat Antiq. Ital. vol i. 768. Du Cange, 
▼00. Servus^ vol. vi. 451. Conformably to the same principle, all the effects 
of slaves belonged to their master at their death, and they could not dispose 
of them by testament. Potgiess. lib. ii. c. 11.— 6. SUves were distinguished 
firom freemen by a peculiar dress. Among all the barbarous nations, long 
hair was a mark of dignitv and freedom ; slaves were, for that reason, obliged 
to shave their heads ; and by this distinction, how indifierent soever it may 
be in its own nature, they were reminded every moment of the inferiority of 
their condition. Potgiess. lib. iiL c. 4. For the same reason, it was enacted 
in the laws of almost all the natio^^f Europe, that no slave should be ad- 
mitted to give evidence agamst a freeman in a court of justice. Du Cange, 
voc Senms, vol vi. p. 461. Potgiess. lib. iii. c. 3. 

II. VilkmL They were likewise adscripH alebcB or ri/te, from which they 
derived their name, and were transferable along with it. Du Cange, voc 
VUlanus, But in this they differed from sUves, that thev paid a fixed rent 
to their master for the land which they cultivated, and, after paying that, all 
the fruits of their labour and industry belon^d to themselves in property. 
This distinction is marked by Pierre de Fontain's Conseil. Vie de St. Louis 
par Joinville, p. 119, 6dit de Du Cange. Several cases, decided agreeably to 
this principle, are mentioned by Murat. Ibid. p. 773. 

III. The last class of persons employed in agriculture were fr^men* 
These are distinguished by various names among the writers of the middle 
ages, arimanni, condiiionalesy originarii, trUmtaUSy &c. These seem to have 
been persons who possessed some small allodial property of their own, and 
besides that, cultivated some farm belonging to their more wealthy neigh- 
bours, for which thev paid a fixed rent; and bound themselves likewise to 
perform several small services inprato veil m mease^ in aratura vd in vineOf 
such as ploughing' a certain quantity of their landlord's ground, assistmg 
him in harvest and vintage work, &c. The clearest proof of this may be 
found m Muratori, vol. i. p. 712, and in Du Cange, under the respective 
words above mentioned. 1 have not been able to discover whether these 
armanniy &c. were removeable at pleasure, or held their farms by lease for a 
certain number of years. The former, if we may judge from the genius and 
maxims of the age, seems to be most probable. These persons, however, were 
considered as fr^men in the most honourable sense of the word ; they en- 
joyed all the privileges of that condition, and were even called to serve in 
war; an honour to which no slave was admitted. Murat. Antiq. vol. L 
p. 748, vol. ii. p. 446. This account of the condition of these three different 
classes of persons will enable the reader to apprehend the ftdl force of an 
argument which I shall produce in confirmation of what I have said in the 
text concerning the wretched state of the people during the middle ages. 
Notwithstanding the immense difference between the first of these classes 
and the thurd, such was the spurit of tyranny which prevailed among the 
great proprietors of lands, and so various theur opportunities of oppressing 
Siose who were settled on their estates, and of rendering their condition into- 
lerable, that many freemen, in despair, renounced their liberty, and volon- 
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tMrilytwmpdw*ad JkmmHtMmttmmio tfciir pwwtftil WMtiw ThfeHtaf 
did, m order that tbflir nuiterB iiiij^t beeome nor* imiiMdiatelj interested 
to-affiird them proteotioii, togetber with the mum of aobeistuig themselvet 
did their fiuniliei. The forms of inch a snvMnder, or cbnoaiaiio, as it was 
thenealled, are preeerred bj-ManmUbs, lib n. e; 28; and by the anonymous 
author, pnblished by M. Bignon, together with the eoUeotion of/errmUmomt' 
pQed by Harcnlfht. c 16. In both, the reason giv«n for the odnoawitfo, b 
the wretched and mdigent condition of the person who jcires np his fiberty. 
It w«s still more common for ft«enen to snrrender their tibvrty to bishojpaor 
abbots tiiat tW might partake of the seoority which the vanals-and uaves 
of ohnrches and monasteries enjoyed, in oonseqnence of the superstitiocis 
▼eneration paid to the saint under whose immediate proteetaon they wem 
supposed to be taken. Da Canee, too. ObUtint^ vcL iy, p. 1286. That son- 
dhion must hare been misen^lo indeed, which oodd induoe a firaeman 
WDloutarily to renonnce his liberty, and to give up himself as a slave to the 
disposal of another. The number of slaTos in eyenr nation of Europe was 
immense. The greater part of the inferior class or pto]»le in Franco wers 
reduced to this state at the commenoement of the thud raco of kings. 
L'Esprit des Lois, liv. xzx. c 11. The same was the case in BngUuM. 
Brady, Pref. to Gen. Hbt — Manr onrious fiwts, with respect to the andent 
state of viUams or slayes in Engund, are published in Qibservatiens en the 
Statutes, chi^y the more ancient, 3rd edit pp. 260, &e. 

(10),pa^ll.~Innamerable proofs of this might be produced, Man^ 
charters, granted by persons of the highest raok^ are nreserved, fr<»n which it 
appears that they could not subscribe their name. It was usual for persons 
lAio could not write, to make the sign of the cross in oonfirmatiott of a 
charter. Several of these remain, where kings and persons of Kroat eminenee 
sAxsignumcrtioiBtnamA propria jupigmn'i^^ Du Gangs, voc. 

CruXf vol. iii. p. 1191. From this is derived' the phrase of siening inirtead <tf 
subscribing a paper. In the ninth centuiy, Herbaud, Gomes raifwi, tho^^ 
supreme judge of the empire by virtue of his office, oould aot subseribe his 
name, muveau Traits de Diplomatique par deux Bte^ctms. 4to. tarn. iL 
p. 422. As late as the fourteenth centufT, D» Queselinv constable of Franoe, 
the greatest man in the- state, and one of the greatest men of his aoe, could 
neither read nor write. St PiUaye, M^oires snr I'aacienne Ghevuerie, tit 
iL p. 82. Nor was this ignorance confined to Iwfoen ; the greater purt of 
tibe clergy was not many degrees superior to them in scieBce. Many dig- 
nifted ecclesiastics could not subscribe the canons of those counoHs in whicii 
they sat as members. Nout. Traits de Diplomt torn. iL p. 484 Onrof the 
ouestions appointed by t^e canons to be put to persons who were cancHdates 
nr orders was this: — ** Whether they oould read tho gospels a&d^istks, 
and explain the sense of them, at least literally?" Begino Prnmiensia, ap. 
Brack. Kst. Philos. v. iiL p< 601. AXSfd the Great compkined, that from 
the Humber to the Thames there waa not a priest who understood tiie 
liturgy In his mother-tongue, or who could tianslate the easiest peco of 
Latin ; and that fVom the Thames to tha sea, the ecclesiastics were still moie 
ignorant Asserus de Rebus Gestis- Al£nedi, ap. Gamdeni ^slica, &o. 
p. 25. The ignorance of the dei^ is quaimtiy desocibed by an autlor of the 
daik ages: ** rotius dediti guise qoara glossse; podus colugunt libras qoam 
lesunt libros ; libentitis intuentor Martham quam Maroum ; malunt l^i;ere in 
Sfumone quam in Sotomone." AUmus de Art Preheat a{L Leben^ Dissert 
torn, iiw p. 21. To the obvious eauses of such univenal ignorance) ariiiDg 
from Hid state of govermnent and mannen, from the seveatlt t^ tiie 
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^Iw— th ctBtKT, «« nu^mid ibs foarcitf of badtf dnriog tbMr ptMd, and 
te dUBciilt^ of Madering theov more^oommon. Tht lUauuui wfot» theic 



Wrici^eilberonpatelunMtt aroafMwr mad»of tl»Eg7pliaiiip*p7ni8. TIm 
Mer, being tae ohei^eBfe, was ot otnrM tlit most cMnsMaly iiaed. Aal 
after the Stmu^ns coB^oeced Egypt ifi tin sefcnth ocntorf, tfae^enwnnnic^. 
tkm between that coontiy and the people settled in Italy, or in other parts 
dTEorope, was ahnost eatirelj biialnD.«fi^ andtiie-papsnTos was o» longer in 
«8^aiD«Dgtb«m. They wen tblifjed,. on that accoant, to. write all tbeii 
boaks open pasdinienti, and as the frioe of that wasihigb^ books baeame e^ 
fatmelj rare, and of gseat wine. W« maj judge of toe scavcitr of tilt 
Biataxiala for wxiting tiiem from one cirevmataBce. There still reaain 
iSferal aaattUBenp1» ^ the eij^tb, mi^ and foUowing centnideB^ wntteit on 
paidiment, inm which aame ibroier writing had bMn eraaed, ut ordor it 
mbatitata a new oompoaitiea in its jdace. In tiiia manner it ia.poohaUa 
thai seTeral worka of tiie aneieata perished. A book of Liry or of Tacitna 
night ba eoaaad, to make room for the legendary tala of a. aaint, or the 
■■parstitaaiiapnytcsofamiiBaL Mumt Antiq. Ital. voi iil p* 888. P. da 
M s ntfi w ic on affirms, that.tiia g^naitar part of the mannaeripta on parefament 
whidi be baa aean^ thosa of an. aaoient date excepted, are written on pardkf 
IMDt from whidi soma: fiuxaer tveatiae had been eraaed. M^m. da rAca4 
des Liscript^ tom. ix. p. 825* As the want of materials for writing is em 
leaaon why so many of the wodu of the ancients have perished, k acooonta 
ISsBwiae for the small number of mannscripts of any und* prenena to the 
aiannth ceotmj^ when they bagan to multiply, from » oanse which afaall be 
mtntbned. &at* Litttfr. de France, tom. vi* p. 6. Many oircnmstances 
jmfre the scarcity of books dnrmg these ages. PmTate persons seldom po»> 
saMed any hooka whaterer. Even monasteries of conaiderable note had oafy 
one missal. Mnrat. Antig. voL ix. p. 789. Lnpns, abbot of Ferri^res, in a 
letter to the pop«, a.d. 855, beseeches him to lend him a copy of Cicero de 
Oaatore and Qnintiliaa'slitttitntions; "for," says he, "altnonsh we faaye 
■arta of those beoka, there is no complete amy of tiiem in all Fraaaa." 
iftimt. Ant. y. iiLp. 885. The price or books became so high, that persess 
aS a moderate fortune conld not afford to pnrohase them. The connteas of 
AnjoQ paid toe aeopyof tibeHomilieaof Haunonv bishop of Halberstadt, two 
hoadred sheep, five qnarteis of wheat, and the same qpsasMi^ of rye and 
niilBt Histoiie Litt^caira de Fracoe, par dea Belkienx B^n^dictins, torn, 
vii. p; 3. Even so late as the jmt M71, when LoaiaXL borrowed the 
warns of Basis, the Arabian ^veidan, from the ftonlty of medicine in 
Maakf he not only deposited in pJedge a coosiderabk' quantity of phite, bit 
WBs «Uiged to procuse aaoyeman to join with him aa surety in a deed, 
binding himself, under ajreat forfetture, to natan it. Gabr. Nandd, Addit 
hTfiistoire de LouyaXL parOomines, ^t^ de Fresnoy, tom. iv. n. 28L 
Many cnrwos dreumstanoea, with reaped) to the extravagant price or beofa 
ia the middle ages, are cdkcted by that induskiona compiler, to whom I 
vd^t such of my readiws aa dean this amaU. branch of literary hiatory an 
olgect of cnrion^« When any neraon made a presantr of a book to a ehnrch 
ar monastery, in which ware the only libraries drndng several, ages, it was 
deemed a dow^ive of anefa value, tliat he offered it on tfae^hairpra remecSo 
4mimmmi(ai in order to obtain the £orgpv«Beas*of his sins.. Mwrat. vol. iii. 
3^886. Hist Litt^ da Ansoe^ tonk vi. p 6. Dtonv* Trait de Diplomat 
far denx B^o^dielms, 4tak. tank i. pi 481. In. tiie eleventh century, the act 
« making paper^ in the manner new become universal, was invented; by 
Mnos^of that, net only thennmber of mannsccipta iooreaaed, bot th» stu^ 
a£«ho 8aianeas.was wcndorfrdly ftdlitatod. Mvat ib. p. 871. The kt- 
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Tention of the art of makiog paper, and the inyention of the art of printiiig, 
are two considerable events in litenrr history. It is remarkable that the 
former preceded the first dawning of letters and improvement in knowledge 
towards the close of the eieventh century; the latter ushered in the li^t 
which spread over Europe at the era of the Beformation. 

(11), jNMpe 11.— All the religions maxims and practices of the dark a^ 
are a proof of this. I shall produce one remarkable testimony in confirmation 
of it, rrom an author canomzed by the church of Rome, St. Eloy, or Egidius, 
bishop ci Noyon, in the seventh century. ** He is a good Christian who 
comes frequently to church ; who presents the oblation which is offered to 
God upon the altar; who doth not taste of the fruits of his own industnr 
until he has consecrated a part of them to God ; who, when the holy festivals 
approach, lives chastely even with his own wife during several days, that 
with a safe conscience he may draw near the altar of God; and who, in the 
last place, can repeat the Creed and the Lord's Prayer. Redeem then your 
souls from destruction, while you have the means in your power : offer jireseuts 
and tythes to churchmen ; come more frequently to church ; humbly implore 
the patronage of the saints ; for, if ;^ou observe these things, you may come 
with security in the day of retribution to the tribunal of the eternal Judge, 
and say, * Give to us, Lord, for we have given unto thee.* ** Dacherii Spi- 
cilegium Vet. Script, vol ii. p. 94. The learned and judicious translator of 
Dr. Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, to one of whose additional notes I am 
indebted for my knowledge of this passage, subjoins a very proper reflection: 
*' We see here a large and ample description of a (i^ood Christian, in which 
there is not the least mention of the love of God, resignation to his wiU, obe- 
dience to .his laws, or of justice, benevolence, and charity towards men.** 
Mosh. Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 324. 

(12), page 12. — That infallibility in all its determinations, to which the 
church of Rome pretends, has been attended with one unhappy consequence. 
As it is impossible to relinquish any opinion, or to alter any practice which 
has been established by authority that cannot err, all its institutions and 
ceremonies must be immutable and everlasting, and the church must con- 
tuiue to observe, in enlightened times, those rites which were introduced 
during the aees of darkness and credulity. What delighted and edified the 
latter, mast disgust and shock the former. Many of toe rites observed in 
the Romish church appear manifestly to have been introduced by a supersti- 
tion of the lowest ana most illiberal species. Many of them were borrowed, 
with little variation, from the relidous ceremonies established among the 
ancient heathens. Some were so ridiculous, that if every age did not furnish 
instances of the fascinating influence of superstition, as well as of the whim- 
sical forms which it assumes, it must appear incredible that they should have 
been ever received or tolerated. In several churches of France, they cele- 
brated a festival in commemoration of the Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt 
It was called the feast of the Ass. A young gurlj richly dres^, with a child 
in her arms, was set upon an ass superbly capansoned. The ass was led to 
the altar in solenm procession. Hieh mass was said with great pcunp. The 
ass was taught^to kneel at proper places ; a hymn no less childish than im- 
pious was sung in his praise; and, when the ceremony was ended, the priest, 
instead of the usual words with which he dismissed the people, brayed three 
times like an ass ; and the people, instead of the usual response, " We bless 
the Lord," brayed three times in the same manner. Du Cange, voc. Feskm* 
vol. iii. p. 424. This ridiculous ceremony was not like the festival of fools, 
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and some other pageants of those ages, a mere farcical entertainment exhi- 
bited in a ohnrcD, and mingled, as was then the custom, with an imitation 
of some religions rites; it was an act of devotion, performed bj the minis- 
ters of religion, and bj the authority of the church. Howeyer, as this prac- 
tice did not prevail uniyersally in the catholic church, its absurdity contri- 
buted at last to abdish it 

(18), jMi^ 14. — ^As there is no event in the history of mankind more sin- 
gular than that of the crusades, every circumstance that tends to explain or 
to |;iye an;^ rational account of this extraordinary frenzy of the human mind 
is mteresting. I have asserted in the text, that the nunds of men were pre- 
pared gradually for the amazing effort which they made in consequence of 
the exhortations of Peter the Hermit, by several occurrences previous to his 
time. A more particular detail of this curious and obscure part of history 
may, perhaps, appear to some of my readers to be of importance. That the 
end of the world was expected about the close of the tenth, and be^nnine of 
the eleventh century, and that this occasioned a general alarm, is evi&nt 
from the authors to whom I have referred in the text. This belief was so 
universal and so strong, that it mingled itself with civil transactions. Many 
charters, in the latter part of the tenth century, begin in this manner: " Ap- 
propinquante mundi termino," &c As the end of the world is now at hand, 
and by various calamities and judgments the signs of its approach are now 
manirest. . Hist de Langued. par D. D. de Vic. et Vaisette, tom. iL Preuves, pp. 
86, 89, 90, 117, 158, &c. One effect of this opinion was, that a great number 
of pU^ms resorted to Jerusalem, with a resolution to die there, or to wait 
the coming of the Lord ; kings, earls, marquises, bishops, and even a great 
number of women, besides persons of an inferior rank, flocked to the Holy 
Laud. Glaber. Bodulph. Hist apud Bouquet, RecueQ, tom. x. pp. 50, 5z. 
Another historian mentions a vast cavalcade of pilgrims who accompanied 
the count of AngoulSme to Jerusalem in the ^ear 1026. Chronic. Ademari, 
ibid. p. 162. l^n their return, these pilgrims filled Europe with lament- 
able accounts of the state of Christians in the Holy Land. Willerm. Tyr. 
Hist ap. Gest Dei ner Franc voL iL p. 636. Guibert. Abbat Hist. ibid. vol. 
L p. 476. Besides this, it was usual tor many of the Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, as well as of other cities in the East, to travel as mendicants 
through Europe ; and, by describing the wretched condition of the professors 
of the Christian faith under the dominion of infidels, to extort charity, and 
to excite zealous persons to make some attempt in order to deliver them from 
oppression. Baldrici Archiepiscopi Histor. ap. Gesta Dei, &c. vol. i. p. 86. 
In the year 986, Gerbert, archbishop of Ravenna, afterwards Pope Sil- 
vester II., addressed a letter to all Christians in the name of the church of 
Jerusalem. It is eloquent and pathetic, and contains a formal exhortation 
to take arms against the paean oppressors, in order to rescue the holy city 
fixnn their yoke. Gerberti Epistolss, ap. Bouquet, Recueil, tom. x. p. 426. 
In consequence of this spirited call, some subjects of the republic of Pisa 
eouipped a fleet, and invaded the territories of the Mahometans in $yria. 
Mnrat Script Rer. Italic, vol. iii p. 400. The alarm was taken in the East, 
and an o^imon prevailed a.d. 1010, that all the forces of Christendom were 
to unite, in order to drive the Mahometans out of Palestine. Chron. Ademari, 
an. Bouquet, tom. x. p. 152. It is evident from all these particulars, that 
the ideas which led the crusaders to undertake their wild enterprise did not 
arise, according to the description of many authors, from a sudden freak of 
frantic enthusiasm, but were gradually formed ; so that the universal con- 
course to the standard of the cross, when erected by Urban II., will appear 
less surpriang. 
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If the ▼tnoiMfliitigniiaiiiiii winttiUMnp»«niMratod in ttii MBto^-MPiPitt 

M in th« history^ «r* flofident ta aeo(miit fiv tb« aidrav mt^ 

nnmben eo^pigod.m soch a> dang tro q s nadgtridng, tlra CKteMirt pn»Uiga» 

aad immunitiM goMiiBd to. thai ptrams nh* aMomad tbs tmms' &ery to 

accoant for tiie long Mntbmaiioe of this spirit in Bnropt. 1. Thvf won 

exempted from prosecationB on account of debt, during' tbrtinw of their btii^ 

engaged in this holj senrioe. Dn Gange, yoc Crueis PrwiUgium, yoL ii. 

p. 1194—2. Thej w«rfr tSMBpted from paying intenit for tli« iMoe^ which 

thevhad bMrowM, in onder to fit tfatm for thbncsed waEfture. Snd. — 

3. They were exemf ted either entirelj, or at leaBtdnringa ocrtain time^ from 

tha pajment of tazei. Ibid. Ordeoninoeft dea Bois de flrance, torn. i. p. 88. 

-^ TheT might afieaata l^eir lands without tin conseBt of tfaa aapanor 

lord of whom thaj bald. Ibid. — 5. Their pennns and eflfeota war» tahn 

under the protoeiion of SL Pater, and tba anatfaamaa of tha church weta 

danoQBced a^gunat aU wfaa ahonld mefest tbeio, cs carry^on any? ouarselcr 

boBtilitj agamat thanif during their absenoe, on aeoountof' tha holy war. 

Da Caage, ibid. Gnibertua i^faaa, ap. Bonoaca. l pp. 4B0, 482^—6. They 

eiyoyed all the pri?ileffBa of eoclesiaatica, aqd were not bound to- plead in- angr 

diril court, but ware ^elaned aubjeet to thr apiritaal jurisdtiotion alona. Du 

Gange, ibid. Ordon. dea Boia^ tam.. i pp. 84, 174.-7. They abtatned a 

plenary remisaion of all tfanr amSf and the gatea of heaTen wero aat open to 

tham, without reqmrina^ any other proof of their penitenoe^ but their engashig 

in. this eznedition; and thns, bj gratifying their frwomrito paaaion, the' leva 

of war, tnej secured to thainaMTCft immunities whicb were not usually 

obtained but by paying large anma of money, or br undor^ing painful 

penances. Gnibert. Abbas, p. 480. MTfaan wa bafadd tha civil and eeak- 

aiaatical powers vymg with eachi other,, and struningtiieirim«ntion, io ordar 

to devise expedients for eacouzaeuic and addim atrength to the spirit- of 

sufaratition, can we be surprised wat it riioum baeome so general asito 

render it infiimous^ and a mark of eowarctice^ to decline angagjing^in the hafy 

war ? Willerm. Tyrienau,. ap. Bongars. voL iL pi 641. The histordes- of the 

crusades, written by modern authors, who are apt to subatituto the ideaa and 

maxims of their own age in the place* of those- whidi influenced thapersm 

whose actions they aktompt, to relate, convey » very imperfect notion of tiia 

iq^rit at that time predominant in Europe. The origmal hiatodans^ wl» 

WM» aaimatod themselvea with tiba same paawna winch posseaaed tbeir oon- 

tamporaries, exhibit to ua aj.more abc^dng piofcnre of the times and manners 

which Ihey describe. The anthnsiaatb raptura with wldoh ther acoovnt fin 

tha ^ects of the pape^ discourse in the eonnoil of C^rmont; the esultaAkm 

with which they mention tha numbers who davoted* thamsdvea to this holy 

WBilare ; the confidence with which, they express their reliance on the dhioe 

protection ; the ecstaey of joy with which, they deacriba their taking panes- 

sioa of the holy citv, wiU enable us to conceinre, in. some digre% the extra* 

vaieance of that zeal which agitated the minds of men with si:^ violence^ and 

wm sugjgest as many singular refleotams to a philoaophar, as any oeeuroenss 

m th3 history of mankind. It is unBeoesswrytoadeot the particular paasagBS 

m the several historianab whkk conirm. this abaecvation. But, last thMS 

aotitors may be smspeetad of adorning their nanativa with ai^ ezaggecafced 

desonption, I shall i^ipeal to ana: of tim leaders' who aandueted the enteranm 

Ihers ift extant a letter fconLStephen, the«ail of Ghartres andBlaia^ttoJUIdB 

AiS'wife, ifti which he gtvea her an aooonnt of thepro^nasof thercnHBden* 

Be ^ascribes the crusaders aa tiw dieaen anayiof Ghnat, aa thasennnts^Bid 

soldienaol.Gad^as man whnmasdked underthaimmafiatoprotae^ o£ tha 

Atevftit)! 4»eiag oandtoctni by hia^faBii& toiiiotory and c 
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of tdwTiuiB as aoewsed. saenlegiMSr and d0^^ 

and when h^aientioiis tlie aolduEs in the OhnatiaB acm^ who had diad^ or 
ware killed, he ia confident that their aoola were admitted dueetlf into ^e 
joys at Paradise. Daefaerii Spidfegmm, Tol. in p. 257. 

The expenseiof eondmoting immeroai bedies of men fiioni Enrop* to Aaa 
moBt hanro been exeeanre, end the difficolt^ of laiaiiie tiie nec essa r y snaia 
moat have been> propertiBaBlfy great, duing asea whco the poblie revamea 
invorery nation 01 £iirop* were exti»me]7>aaiaU. SomaaooooniispraMfved 
of the expedients empl(^d bj Htmibert IL, danphin of Viennej.in ofdev to 
kvj the money reqnisite towards eqcipBlag him nr thecmaadoj Akik 1*846. 
ThieaB It shall mentien, ae they tend to snow the considerafate inflnenco whiofa 
ihit eEoaades had, both on me state of proferty and of ciril government. 
1. Be exposed to sale part of his domains; andaathaprieewias destined for 
such a sacred senice, he obtained the consent of the Freach Idng^ of wjiom 
tibese lands were held, radMog the alienatfon. Hist, de Danphm^ torn, i 
pp„ 382, 835. — 2, fie issued & pvodamatSon, in which he pnwmaed to grant 
new prifiieges to the nobles, as well as newmmtomtits to tiie oitiesiand towns 
in his tenitories, in consideration of certain soms wfaicfa they wen instantiy 
to pay on that aecoont Ikid. torn. ii. pw 512. Many of the charters of eem- 
monity, which I shall mention in anotbac notey were obtained in tbia manner. 
— a. n* exacted a contribntioB towazda, defray mg the char^j^of the axpe- 
ditaon &oni aU his sotrjectB^ whether eocleaiaatic* or laymen, who did not 
aeeemitany him in person to the East Ibid; torn. L p« d35«--4. He a^pro- 
piatea a considerabWpMt of hia naoal i«vennea for the support of the tveopo to 
Deemployedinthisservioe. Ibid. torn. ii. p. 518^«^t He exacted consideniUe 
snms^ not only of the Jews settled in his dominions, bnt also of tiie Lombavda 
and other baiters who bad fixed their residence there. Ibid. tom. i p. 388, 
torn. ii. p« 528. Notwithstanding the yariety of these lesoooees, the daiqAin 
was> involfvad in. soch flsnensa by this oqiedition, that, on his retnm, he 
was obliged to make new- demands on hiS' snbjeots, and to pillage the Jews by 
firesfa exactions. Ibid. tom. i. pp. 844, 347. When the count <&Foix engaged 
in- tl» first crusade, he raised the money necessary fbr defraying the expenses 
of that expedition by afioiating part of his territodes. Hist de Langned. 
par D. D. de Viet, et Vaisette^ tom. iL p. 287. In like manner Baldwin, 
ooont of Hainanlt, mortgaged or sold a considBiiable portion of hie dominions 
to the bishop of liege, a.ix 1006. Dn Mont, Corps Diptomatiaae, torn. L 
p. 59. At a later period, Baidwi% eonnt^of Namnr, sold part ot hit estate 
to a monastery, when he intended to assome the erosst a»d. 1239* Mirai 
Oper. i p. 813. 

(14),/>a^c 17.*— The usmd metiiod of fiirmiugan (pinion ooncemkig the 
oomp«nati?e state of manners- in two different naticmsy is by attending t<^ the 
fiwts which historians oilate concerning ea<di of tbenu Yarioas passages 
udAt be selected firom the %zaBtine nistorians, describing the splendoor 
and magnificence of the Greek empire* P. de MontfiEraioon has produced fKtm 
the writuigB of St Ghrysostom a very Aillaoeonnt o£ thaelegaDoeand hunnry 
of the GfMks in his age. That fiuhei; m hia aecmons, eaters into sqmi 



munte details conocming the manneis and onstoma of his eontemponuries, as 
appear strange in discenne» from the pnlpit. P. de Mentfimcon haa cdkoted 
taeso deserii^ons, and ranged them uaderdiflsvait heads. The court of the 
Bure early Greek emperara bmbi* to haive xeaembled these of eastcm 
MSI I III I ha, both in magaifleenca and in eorroptioa of manners. The em- 
peBora in the dereatfa century, thoogh inferior in powwr, did not jridd to 
tiMBi ini esttntetiBB anifc sfleodoor. M^iMiiea da ITAcad. dM immgL 
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torn. xz. p. 197. — ^Bat we maj deddt coneerniiig the comparatiye state of 
nuumen in the eaetem empire, and among tlie nations in the west of Korope, 
br another method, which, if not more certain, is at least more striking. As 
Omstantinople was the place of rendesroos for all the armies of the cmuden, 
this brought together the people of the East and West as to one great in- 
terriew. There are extant several ooutemporaiy authors, both among the 
Greeks and Latins, who were witnesses of this singaUr congress of peojile, 
formerly strangers, in a great measure, to each other. Thej describe, with 
simplioitj and candour, 1^ impression which that new spectacle made upon 
then: own minds. This maj be considered as the meet livelj and just iMcture 
of the real character and manners of each people. When the Qreeks speak 
of the Franks, thej describe them at barbarians, fierce, illiterate, impetuous, 
and savage. Ther assume a tone of superiority, as a more polished people, 
aequaintM with the arts both of government and of elegance, of which the 
othier was ignorant. It is thus Anna Gomnena describes the manners of the 
Latins. Alexias, pp. 224, 281, 237, ap. Bjz. Script vol ix. She always 
views them with contempt as a rude people, the veiy mention of whose names 
was sufScient to contaminate the beauty and elegance of history, p. 229. 
Kicetas Ghoniatas inveighs against them with still more violence, ana eives 
an account of their ferocity and devastations, in terms not unlike Uiose 
which preceding historians bad employed in describing the incursions of the 
Goths and Vandals. Nicet. Chon. ap. Byz. Script vu. iiL pp. 302, &c But, 
on the other hand, the Latin historians were struck with astonishment at the 
magnificence, wealth, and ele^nce which they discovered in the eastern 
empire. " what a vast citv is Constantinople ^exclaims Fulcherius Car- 
notensis, when he first beheld it), and how beautiful I How many monas- 
teries are there in it, and how many palaces built with wonderful art I How 
many manu&ctures are there in the city amaziuf to behold I It would be 
astonishing to relate bow it abounds with all good things, with gold, silver, 
and stuffs of various kind ; for every hour ships arrive in its port laden with 
all things necessary for the use of man.** Fulcher. ap. Bongars. vol. L p. 386. 
WiUermus, archbishop of Tyre, the most intelligent historian of the cru- 
sades, seems to be fond, on every occasion, of describing the elegance and 
splendour of the court of Constantinople, and adds, that what he and his 
countrymen observed there exceeded any idea which they could have formed 
of it, " nostrarum enim rerum modum et dignitatem excedunt" Willenn. 
Tyr. ap. Bong. vol. il pp. 657, 664. Benjamin the Jew, of Tudela in Na- 
varre, who began his travels a.d. 1173, appears to have been equally asto- 
nished at the magnificence of that city, and gives a description of its splen- 
dour, in terms of high admiration. Benj. Tudel. ap. Les Voyages faits dans 
les 12*, 13«, &c Siecles, par Bergeron, pp. 10, &c Guntherus, a French 
monk, who wrote a history of the conquest of Constantinople by the cru- 
saders, in the thurteenth century, speaks of the magnificence of that city in 
the same tone of adnuration: " Structuram autem SBdificiorum in corpore 
civitatis. in ecclesiis videlicet, et turribus, et in domibus msgnatorum, vix 
ullus vel describere potest, vel credere describenti, nisi qui ea oculata fide 
cognoverit" Hist Constantdnop. ap. Canisii Lectiones Antiqoas, foL Antw. 
1725, vol iv. p. 14. Geoffrey de Villehardouin, a nobleman of high rank, 
and accustomed to all the magnificence then known in the West, describes, 
in similar terms, the astonishment and admiration of such of his fellow- 
soldiers as beheld Constantinople for the first tune: " They could not have 
believed," says he, ** that there was a city so beautiful and so rich in the 
whole world. When they viewed its high walls, its lofty towers, its rich 
palaces, its superb churches, all appeaxid so great, that they could have 
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fonned no cooceptioo of this soyereign citj-, unless thej had seen it with 
their own eyes.** Histoire de la ConqnSte de Constant, p. 49. From these 
nndisgnised representations of their own feelings, it is evident that to the 
Greeks the cmsaders appeared to be a race of mde, unpolished barbarians ; 
whereas the latter, how mnch soever they might contemn the nnwarlike 
character of the former, could not help regarding them as far superior to 
themselves in elegance and arts. — That the state of government and manners 
was much more miproved in Italy than in the other countries of Europe, is 
evident not only from the facts recorded in history, but it appears that the 
more intelligent leaders of the crusaders were struck with the difference. 
Jacobus de Vitriaco, a French historian of the holy war, makes an elaborate 
panegyric on the character and manners of the Italians. He views them as 
a more polished people, and particularly celebrates them for their love of 
liberty, and civil wisdom: " In consiliis circumspecti, in re su& public& pro- 
ourand^ diligentes et studiosi ; sibi in posterum providentes ; aliis subjici 
renuentes ; ante omnia libertatem sibi defendentes ; sub uno quem eligunt 
capitaneo, communitati susb jura et instituta dictantes et similiter obser- 
vantes.*' Histor. HierosoL ap. Gesta Dei per Francos, vol. ii. p. 1085. 

(15), page 19. — The different steps taken by the cities of Italy, in order 
to extend their power and dominions, are remarkable. As soon as their 
liberties were established, and they began to feel their own importance, they 
endeavoured to render themselves masters of the territory round their walls. 
Under the Romans, when cities enjoyed municipal privileges and jurisdiction, 
the circumjacent lands belonged to each town, and were the property of the 
community. But as it was not the genius of the feudal policy to encourage 
cities, or to show any regard for their possessions and immunities, these lands 
had been seized, and shwred among the conquerors. The barons to whom 
they were granted, erected their castles almost at the gates of the city, and 
exercised their junsdiction there. Under pretence of recovering their andent 
proper^, many of the cities in Italy attacked these troublesome neighbours, 
anal dispossessing them, annexed their territories to the communities, and 
made thereby a considerable addition to their power. Several instances of 
this occur in the eleventh, and beginning of the twelfth centuries. Murat. 
Antiq. ItaL vol iv. p. 159, &c. Their ambition increasing together with 
their power, the cities afterwards attacked several barons situated at a 
greater distance from their walls, and obliged them to encage that they would 
become members of theur communilr; uat they would take the oath of 
fidelity to their magistrates; that they would subject their lands to aH 
burdens and taxes imposed by common consent; that thev would defend the 
community against au its enemies ^ and that they would reside within the 
city during a certain specified time m each year. Murat. ibid. p. 168. This 
suDJection of the nobility to the municipal government established in cities 
became almost universal, and was often extremely grievous to persons aeons' 
tomed to consider themselves as independent. Otto Frisingensis thus de- 
scribes the state of Italy under Frederick I. : ** The cities so much affect 
liberty, and are so solicitous to avoid the insolence of power, that almost all 
of them have thrown off every other authority, and are governed by their own 
magistrates. Insomuch that all that country is now filled with free dtiesL 
most of which have compelled their bishops to reside withm their walls, and 
there is scarcely any nobleman, how great soever his power maj be, who is 
not subject to the Uws and government of some city.** De Gestis Frider. I. 
Imp. lib. ii. c. 18, p. 453. In another place he observes of the marquis of 
Montferrat, that he was almost the only Italian baron who had preserved his 
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iDd^itndfiwe, aad bad not Ineone sotijwt to tbe UivB 0^ SaeiAn 

Montori, Antkhitk£8t«Mi, vol L pp. 411, 412. That state, into which sobr 
of the nobles were compelled to enter, others embraced from cinice. Thej o^ 
served the hi^h degree of secarity, as well as of credit and estimation, wUcfa 
the growing wealth and dominion of the great commnnitiesprocnred to aUliB 
members of them. Thej were desurons to partake of these, and to put then- 
tehres under soch powerful protection. Witn this view they Yolontanlj becOR 
dtiiens of the towns to which thdr lands were most oontigaons; and, 
abandoning their ancient castles, took np their residence in the cities, at least 
during part of the jear. Sereral deeds are still extant, by which someef 
the most illnstrions £unilies in Italy are associated as dtiaens of diferant 
cities. Murat. ibid. p. 1S6^ Ac A charter, by which Atto de Maceratais 
admitted aa a dtiiea of Osmia, a.d. 1198, in the Maroha di Ancona, is ftall 
extant In this he stipuhtes, that he will acknowledge himself to te a bw- 
MBS of that communttjr ; that he will to the utmost of his power pxnnoto 
us honour and welfase; that be will obey its magistrates, that he will enter 
into no league with its enemies; that he wiU reside in the town durmg two 
months in every year, or for a longer time, if required by the magistattes. 
The commonity, on tne other hand, take mm, his family, and friends, under 
thdr protection, and engage to dtrandhim against eve^ enemy. Fr, Ant. 
Zaobarias, Auecdota Med& jEvi, Aug. Taor. 1755, iol. p. 66, This privfiegi 
was deemed so important, that n«t only hysMn, but eodesiastifis of tiie 
lugbest rank, condescended to be adopted as members of the great oomnnBii- 
tiw, in hopes of enj<mng the sa&ty and dignity which that condition con- 
ferred. Murat ibid. 179. Before the institution ef communities, cpersons of 
Boblo Inrth had no other residence but thdr oastles. They kept their ^p^ 
MWtB there; and the dties wem dMefted, having hardly any inhabitants but 
ahvires or penions of low condition. Butin oonsequenee (tf tiie pnKtioe wMdi 
I have mentioned, cities not oidy became more populouB, but wew fiHed wHfa 
inhabitants of better rank, and a custom which stulsubsistB in Italy was tha 
introduced, that all families of distniotion remde mem constantly in the gnat 
towns, than is uflttal in other parts of £nn»pe. Aa cities acquired new oo»> 
dderation and dignity 1^ the aooessbn of toeh dtiiens, they became mem 
fldidtous to preserve tbenr Hberty and independence. The empermi, as 
soffereigns, had andcntly a pakoe in ahnoet ereir great dt^r of Italy : when 
ih^ visited that country, tne;^ wove acoustoned to rende in these paUuns, 
and the troops which accompanied them were noavtessd in the houses of tiie 
dtiiens. This the dtisens deemed both igaemmionB and dangerous. Thef 
could not help oonsidenne it as reodving a master and an enenoy witinn 
their ways. They kbonred, therefore, to ^ free of this tubjectiim. Some 
cities prevailed on the emperom to engaoe tiiati^^ woold never enter their 
flates, but take uptiieir residence witnout the walli. Chart. Hen. {7. 
Murat. ibid. p. 24^ Otiwra obtained the im^rial licence to jnll down the 
palace dtnatca within their liberties, on condition that tiiey built anotfaerin 
the suburbs for the occasional reception of the emperor. CShart Hen. W. 
Murat. Md, p. 25. Theae various encroaefaments of the Italian dties ahamed 
the emperors, and put them on schemes for re-estabiisbi!^ the impeiial 
ionsdictbn over them on its ancient footrag. Fredeiiok Bavbarossa engaged 
m this enterprise with i^reat ardour. The free dtles of Italy joined toother 
in a general leagne, and stood on thdr defence; and after a long contest, 
oanied on with alternate soooess, a solemn treaty of peace was condndedat 
Constance, i/ud. 1183, by idiioh all the privileges and immunities granted by 
former emperors to the prindpal dties m Italy were confirmed and ratified. 
Mnrat Dissert XLVIIL This treaty of Constance was ooasidwred as suohaa 
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initnrrtBtift article ii the jnrispnideiice of the middle ages, that it is tisosl^f 
paDlished together whh the Libri Fendornm at the end of the Gorpos Jons 
CSvilra. The treaty seenred privileges of great importance to the confederate 
cities, and thonpjh it reserved a considera we degree of authoritjr and jurisdic- 
tion to the empire, yet the cities persevered with such vi^ur m then* efforts 
in order to extend theirimmimities, and the conionctnres m which thej made 
them were so favourable, that, before the conclasion of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, most of the great cities in Italr liad shaken off all marks of subjection 
to tiie empire, and were become independent sovereign republics. It is not 
requisite that I should trace the various steps by which tbej advanced' to 
thu high degree of ^X)wer so fatal to the empire, snd so beneficial to the cause 
of liberty in Italy/ Muratori, with liis usual industry, has collected many 
original papers which illustrate this curious and little Known -part of history. 
Murat. Antiq. ItaL Dissert. L. See also Jo. Bapt. Villanovse Hist. Latncus 
Pompeii sive Lodi, in Grsav. Thes. Antiquit ItaL voL iii. p. 888. 

(W), pa^e 20. -— Long before the institution of eomnmnities in Pnmce, 
charters oi immunity or tranchtse were granted to some towns and villages 
by the lords on whom they depended. But these are very different irom smAi 
as became common in the twelfkh and thirteenth centuries. They did not 
erect these towns into corporations : they did not establish a municipal 
government; they did not grant them the privilege of bearing arms. They 
contained nothing more then a manumission of the inhabitants &om the yon 
of servitude; an exemption from eertam services which were oppressive and 
ignominious; and the establishment of a fixed tax or rent which the citizens 
were to pay to thenr lord in place of impositions which he could formerly ky 
upon them at pleasure. Two .charters of this kind to two villages in ihe 
county of Bonsillon, one in a.d. 974, the other in a,d. 1025, are still extant. 
Petr. de Marca, Mtvrca. sive Limes Hispanicus^ App. pp. 909, 1088. Sudi 
concessions, it is probable, were not unknown m other parts of Europe, and 
may be considered as a step towards the more extensive privileges conferred 
by Xouis le Gros on the towns wiliim his domains. Tne commtmities in 
France never aspired to the same independence with those in Italy. They 
aoqnured new privOeges and immunities, but the right of soverrignty remained 
entire to the long or baron within whose territories the respective cities were 
situated, and from whom they rec^ved the charter of their freedom. A great 
number of these charters, granted both by the kings of Fnmce and by their 
great vassals, are published by M. d*Acnery in his S]^icile^im, and numy 
are found in the collection of the Ordonnances des Bois de France. These 
convey a very striking representation of the wretched condition of cities 
previous to the institution of communities, when they were subject to the 
Judges appointed by the superior lords of whom the^r hdd, and who had 
scarcely any other law but their will. Each concession in these chavtera 
must be considered as a grant of some new privilqees which the i>eople did 
not formeriy enjoy, and each regulation as a method of redressing some 
grievance undar wnich the inhabitants of cities formerly laboured. Ilie 
charters of communities contain likewise the first expedients employed for the 
introduction of eoual laws and regular government. On both these accomtts 
they merit particnkr attention, and therefore, instead of rcferrine my 
readers to the many bulky volumes in which they are scattered, I shall give 
them a view of some of the most important articles in these charters, ranged 
imder two general heads. I. Such as respect personal safety. II. Such as 
respect the security of property. 

L During that state of turbulence and Reorder which the corruption of tiie 
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£Biid«l eoTtrnment introdaoed in Earope, personal safety was the first and 
great oq)ect of erery individoal ; and as the great military barons alone were 
able to giye sufficient protection to their vassals, this was one great source of 
their y^wer and authority. But, by the institution of communities, effectual 
nrovisioa was made for the safety <^ individuals, independent of the nobles, 
•"or, 1. The fundamental article m every charter was, that all the members 
of the community bound themselves by oath to assist, defend, and stand by 
each other against all ageressors, and uiat they should not suffer any person 
to iniure, distress, or molest any of their felfow-citizens. D'Acher. SpiciL 
z. 6« : xL 841, oc — 2. Whoever resided in any town which was made free, 
was obliged, under a severe penalty, to accede to the community, and to take 
part in we mutual defence of its members. D'Acher. Spic. zi. 344. — 8. The 
communities had the privilege of earring arms ; of making war on their 
private enemies ; and <a executing by military force any sentence which their 
magistrates pronounced. D*Acher. SpiciL x. 648, 644; xi. 343. — 4. The 
practice of making satisfaction by a pecuniary compensation for murder, 
assault, or other acts of violence, most mconsistent with the order of society, 
and the safety of mdividuals, was abolished; and such as committed these 
crimes were punished capitaUy, or with rigour adequate to their guilt 
D'Acher. xi. 362. Mirsi Oi>era Dinlomatica, i. 292.-5. No member of a 
community was bound to justify or c^end himself by battle or combat ; but, 
if he was charged with any crime, he could be convicted only by the evidence 
of witnesses, and the regular course of legal proceedings. Mirseos, ibid. 
D'Acher. xi. 375, 349. Ordon. tom. iii. 265.-6. If any man suspected him- 
self to be in danger from the malice or enmity of another, upon his making 
oath to that effect before a magistrate, the person suspected was bound under 
& severe Penalty to give security for his peaceable behaviour. D'Acher. 
xi. 846. This is the same species of secnri^ which is still known in Scot- 
land under the name of ktto hurrouft. In France it was first introduced 
amone the inhabitants of communities, and having been found to contribute 
connderably towards personal safetv, it was extended to all the other mem- 
bers of the society. Etablissemens ae St. Louis, liv. i. cap. 28, ap. Du Cange, 
Vie de St. Louis, p. 15. 

II. The provisions in the charters of communities concerning the security 
of property, are not less considerable than those respecting personal safety. 
By the ancient law of France, no person could be arrested or confined in prison 
on account of any private debt. Ordon. des Rois de France, tom. i. p. 72, 80. 
If any person was arrested upon any pretext but his having been guilty of a 
capital crime, it was lawful to rescue him out of the hands of the officers 
who had seized him. Ordon. iiU p. 17. Freedom from arrest, on account 
of debt, seems likewise to have been enjoyed in other countries. Gudenus, 
Sylloge Diplom. 473. In society, while it remained in its rudest and most 
nmple form, debt seems to have been considered as an obligation merely 
personal. Men had made some progress towards refinement, before creditors 
acqoured a right of seizing the property of their debtors, in order to recover 
ptyment. The expedients for this purpose were aU introduced originally 
m communities, and we can trace the gradual progress of them. 1. The 
simplest and most obvious species of securitv was, that the ]>erson who sold 
any commodity should receive a pledge from him who bought it, which he re- 
st<nred upon receiving payment. Of this custom there are vestiges in several 
charters of community. D'Acher. ix. 185; xi. 877.-2. When no pledge 
was ^ven, and the debtor became refractory or insolvent, the creditor was 
allowed to seize his effects with a strong hand, and by his private authority ; 
the citizens of Paris are warranted by the royal mandate, *^ ut ubicumque, et 
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qnocumqiie modo potenint, tantnm capiant, iinde pecnnuun sibi debitam 
roteer^ et plenari^ nabeant, et inde sibi mvicem a^jntores ezistant." Ordon. 
&c torn. L p. 6. This rude practice, suitable 0QI7 to the yiolence of that 
which has been called a state of nature, was tolerated longer than one can 
conceire to be possible in an^ society where laws and order were at all 
known. The ordinance authorizing it was issned a.d. 1134 ; and that which 
corrects the law, and prohibits creditors from seizing the effects of their 
debtors, unless bj a warrant from a magistrate, and under his inspection, was 
not published until the year 1351. Ordon. torn. ii. p. 438. It is probable, 
however, that men were taught, by observing the disorders which the former 
mode of proceeding occasioned, to correct it in practice long before a remedj 
was provided by a law to that effect. Every discemini^ reader will apply^ this 
observation to many other customs and practices which I have mentioned. 
New customs are not always to be ascribed to the laws which authorize them. 
Those statutes onli|r give a legal sanction to such things as the experience of 
mankind has previously found to be proper and b^nmial. — 8. As soon as 
the interposition of the ma^trate became requisite, regular provision was 
made for attaching or distraining the moveable e£focts of a debtor; and if liis 
moveables were not sufficient to discharge the debt, his immoveable properlj, 
or estate in land, was liable to the same distress, and was sold for the benent 
of his creditor. D^Acher. iz. pp. 184, 185 ; zl pp. 848, 380. As this regu- 
lation afforded the most complete security to the creditor, it was considered 
as so severe, that humanitv pointed out several limitations in the execution 
of it. Creditors were prohibited from seizing the wetting apparel of their 
debtors, their beds, the door of their house, their instruments of husbandry, 
&c D'Acher. ix. p. 184; xi. p. 377. Upon the same principles, when the 
power of distruning effects became more general, the horse and arms of a 

gsntiemau could not be seized. D'Acher. ix. p. 185. As hunting was the 
vourite amusement of martial nobles, the emperor Ludovicusrius pro- 
hibited the seizing of a hawk on account of any composition or debt. CapituL 
lib. iv. § 21. But if the debtor had no other moveables, even these privileged 
articles mi^ht be seized. — 4. In order to render the security of property 
complete within a community, every person who was admitted a member of 
it, was obliged to buy or build a house, or to purchase lands witiiin its pre- 
cincts, or at least to bring into the town a considerable portion of his move- 
ables, per quajuaticiariposait, si quidforii in eum quereUB eveneriL D'Acher. 
xi. p. 326. Ordon. i. p. 367. Libertates S. Georgu de Esperanchia, Hist, de 
Dauphin^, tom. i p. 26. — 5. That security might be as perfect as possible, 
in some towns the members of the community seem to have been bound for 
each other. D'Acher. x. p. 644.-6. AU questions with respect to property 
wwe tried within the communitv, by majgistrates and judges whom the 
citizens elected or appointed. Their decisions were more eiqual and fixed 
than the sentences which depended on the capricious and arbitrary will of a 
baron, who thought himself superior to all laws. D'Acher. x. pp. 644, 646 ; 
XL p. 344, et passim. Ordon. iii. p. 204. — 7. No member of a community 
could be burdened by anj arbitrary tax ; for the superior lord, who gnmted 
the charter of commnmty, accepted of a fixed census or duty in lieu of 
an demands. Ordon. tom. iii. p. 204. Lib«rtatis de Cahna, Hist, de 
Dauphin^, tom. i. p. 19. Libertates S. Creorgii de Espemachia, ibid, 
p. 26. Nor could the members of a community be distressed by an un- 
equal imposition of the sum to be levied on the community. BegdiAiioaa 
are inserted in the charters of some communities, concerning the method of 
determining the quota ot any tax to be levied on each inhabitant D'Ach. 
xi. pp. 350, 365. St. Louis published an ordinance concerning this matter, 
YOL. I. 2 B 
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iHiMiaLtMiied teslltti««0Bmsnlteft <Mdii. torn. I pi 1861. Th &m t 9 g \ ^ 
ktiom are ortMnelf fia wmb k to Mbeit7^» m thef -v«0t tli» pvwer ot prapor- 
tioning tht taxes io a certain anmbar of eitbtns chosen oat of meb- parisb, 
wlu> were boand^kj: solemn, oath) ta decide aoeordii^ to justice. That the 
more. p«ibet saoaritT- of ftagertj ms one greatt object of those who* institated 
—Hiimyitii i, we learn, not 011I7 frem the natvre of tha thiag« bnt from the 
aipress wooiaof seTenu ohartaiB, of which I shall only nention that granted 
W Alienor^ qoecn of England and duchess of GnicBiief ta the oooHnMntj of 
iVaitiers, " ut sna^ propria OMliaa defondere possint, et magis integr^ cns- 
li^re." Bn Caoge, toc Ccmmmia, toI. ii. p. di S * ■ I8 n ch are some -of the 
capital regnlations established in oonuniBiities during the twelfth and tiiir- 
tsentfa centnries. These- magr be considered as the fir^ expedients for the-re- 
citdolishiBent^ of law and oider, and contribnted greatly to introdnce regnhir 
flsipemtnent among all the members of society. M soon as oommtraities were 
Bstitnted, higb sentlmentB of liberty began to manifest themselvM. IVlien 
Bnmb«*t, bed of Baanjen, upon granting a charter of cenmnraity to the^»wn 
«f BelleviUe, exacted of the inhabitants an oath of fidefity to hhnself and 
focceasors, they stipulated^ on their part, that he should swear to maintain 
their fiM&chises and liberties; and, fbr their greater security, they obliged 
Um to bring twenty gentkman to tafaa the same oath, and to bo boond to* 
flither with, biou IrAtb. ix.. pt 188. In the samo manner^ the lord of 
llmdens in Daapfain^ prodooed acertain number of persons as bis suteties-fbr 
tha.obseryation.of the aaticles contained in tho charter of coaHnunity to timt 
lawn. These war* bolmd tO'Suzpsadcr themselves prisonnrs to the inhabitants 
of MonmS) if tbnv liega lord should viohite any of their fnincfaisea, and they 
promised to senain^ in custody until he should grant the members of thecoma 
munity redress* Wat da Dauphin^ ton. L p. 17. If the- nu^r or chief 
■a^iBtrata of aitown did any injury to a eitizen, he was- obHged to giro se- 
enaty fer hia af^Marance in judgment, in tk» same manner a» a prirate 
MBBon ; and if oast, was liable to the same penaltf . D'Adtor. ix. p. 188. 
These are ideas of eqaafity uncommon in the feudal times; Gommunities 
were so favoninblo to ft«edomv that they were distinguished by ike name- of 
Wbwt&iet, Du Cange, y^ ii. p* 86& They weroat first extremely odious 
to the nobles^ who fi^esaw what a cheeh they nrast pny^o to their power and 
domination. Guibert, ahbot of Nogent, calls them execrable inyvntioos, by 
which, eoBtraiT to kw and justice, slayes withdrew themselyes^. from? tiiat 
ahedience whion they owed to their masters^ Du Cange, ibid. p. 882. The 
seal with which some of the nobles and powerful eeMefliasties opposed the 
establi^meet of communities, andandeayoured to circumscribo tfaeur ptivi- 
kgea, was extvaordinaiy. A strydng instance of this oeeurs in the contests 
hatween the archbishop of KheiB8>and the inhabitant of that community. 
It was the chief business <^ eyery archbishop, during a consideraUe time,- to 
nbrid|;e tho rights and jnrisdiotian of the community ; and the great object of 
the citasens, especially when tba see was yaoaiit, to maintain, to reeoyer, aod 
to extend thaic own juxisdktion. Histoiro Ciyile' et Politique de hi Yille de 
fiflims, parM. Anqnetil, tom i. p. 287, &e. 

The ebservatioBS which I have made conoereinff the low«tate of cities, and 
the aenditioB of their inhabitants, are confirmed jby innumerable pasoo g eo m 
i^ hiatonaaa and laws of the middle age& It is not improbable, howeyer, 
that seme oitiaa of the first order were in a better state, and eojo)^ a 
iBpaiiar degree of liberty. Under the Beman goyemment, tiie^ nmnieipid 
|p)yammant eetBblished m citEes^ was extremely fisvonmbie* to liberty; T)is 
jundiction of the senate in each oorpomtion, and the pri^afes of thk 
fliftiaans, were both extensive. There is reason to believe that some of tUe 
greater cities, which escaped the destructive rage of the barbarous Batisnufi 
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stitt^ntaiiwd thtk taaaA form of govenment^ai toast ift A peat mumn^ 
Tfaef wsw governed b^ a coisoil of dtizenSy and bj magutmles whom tb^ 
tiMttaelves elected, very stfooff presuiaptionB in feemae of tlua opinion are 
wtdwMd br M. YAJM de Bos, Hut. Grit de la M«iu Frao^. tern. I p. 1^ 
S&y tern, iu p. 524, edit. 1742. It appean. from some of the charters of 
eaaunmu^ to dtias^ granted in< the twelfth, and thi rt rcnt h ceotaries, that 
thne only ceofirm the privilef^ poaseised bj the inhabitantB previous to the 
eitMblishment of the oommumtj. IKAdier. Sfikile^ wi xL pt d46. Other 
eities claimed their pririleges, as harmg possessed them withoat iutermption 
£roni the times of the Bomans. Hist. Cnt. de la Mob* Fnaa^i tcnu ii. p« d8& 
Bat the number of cities which enjoyed such immunities was so sinaU, as 
bardty, in any degree^ to dimimsh the force of my ooodnaons in the text 

(17), paoe 2O4 — ^Havin^ giveD a ftdl aeeount of the establishment, as well 
as effieicts of ooammnities in Italy and Fmnee, it will bt necessary to inqairev 
with some attention, into the poogresa of cities and of mnnidpa] government 
in Cfermany. The ancient Geaaxuuis had nooities. Evm in their hamlets or 
viflages, they did not build their houses eontigaoaa to each other. Tacit de 
Mor. Qeim. 04^ 16. They considered it as ^ b*^ ^ servitude, to ha 
eUiged to dwell ia a city surzounded with walls. Mwn. ene of their tribes 
had shaken off the Boaoan yoke, thaiF countrTmen required of them, asan 
ofideoce of their having recovtered liberty, to denudidi the walls of a tawn 
whsdi the Bomans had bnflt in their country. Even tho fiercest animals, 
said they, lose their s^it and courage when they are oioifiBedk Tadt Histoc 
lib. iv. c. 64. The Bomans built several cittes of note on the banks* of the 
Bhine. But in aU the vast eouotries from, that river to the oeasts of the 
Baltic, Idler* was hardly one city previous to the nintii. eoatury of tiie 
Ghoristian era. Oaorinmus, Exerdtatb de Urbibua Germania) Oper. iNei. i 
$$ 25, 27, 81, &a Hemecdus defers from Oooringius with respect to thia 
Bat even after allowing to his arguments and aathaxitiss- tfadr utMest- fosoSi 
tkery prove only, tikat there w«re a few pkoes in these extenaive regieBs en 
winch some historians hafve bestowed the nameof townSk. £ktt^ Jor. GenMiu 
^ i. § 102. Under Chafriemagne, a«d the emperors of his finnilyy as. the 
potitioal state of Germany began to improve, sevoral cities were founded^ and 
nna became aceustomcd to associate and ta live' toastfaer m- one plaoei 
Chaj^Msaane finmdcd two ardtfaishc^irica and nko bisaopricv in. the moat 
considerable towns of Gn-many.. Anb. Mirssi OparaJXphmntiea, vol. L p» 16^ 
His successors increased the number of these ; and aa bishop fixed their 
residence in the chief town of theur diocese, and performed religious fimctions 
there, that indiioed many paople tasettie in them*. Gearing, ibid.. § 48. But 
fimry, sumamed the Fowler, who bapQani his rdgn Jk*JK. 920, must be con- 
sUared as tiie great founder of cities in Germany. Th« empire was at that 
time infested by the UKursionsof theHmigarianaaad other barbareus peo^ 
in order to oppose them, Henry eneoursMd las snlgeefis to settle in eiues^ 
wdudi he surrounded with walls stref^graenad by towesSk He e^jomed or 
fOTBoaded a certam proportioii of ^te nobility to fix tkeir resideoce m the 
towns^ and this rmdered the condition} of oiliaens more heneunble than it 
bad been former^. Wittikindns, AanaL lib^ i. ap* Gonring. § 82. From this 
period,, the numoer of dties conthmed to iBersase, and they became more 
p^nlous and more wealthy. Bute dtieai in; G er many were still destitute of 
nmnicifal liberty or jari8aictle& Such of them as wero situated ii» the 
Impiwiil demesnes^ were subject to tiw emperom. Their eomtMf, mim^ and 
otaer judges, presided in tfa^Uy and dispensed jnstioe. T on a a situated on tiio 
iitftta of n.baran weroport of hia fief,* and he orkia^ADem enemised) a. suBUa^^ 
2b2 
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jurisdiction in them. Conring. ibid. § § 78, 74. Heinec Elem. Jar. Germ, 
lib. L § 104. The Qermane borrowed the institntion of commiuiities from the 
Italians. Knipechildios, TracUtos Politico-Histor. Jorid. de Civitatom 
Imperialiom Joribos, toL i. lib. L cap. 5, No. 28. Frederick Barbarossa wa« 
the first emperor who. from the same political consideration that inflaenced 
Loois le Gros. mnltiplied communities, in order to abridge the power of the 
nobles. Pfefiel, Abr^ de THistoire et dn Droit Pnbliqne d' Allemagne, 4Ao, 
pu 297. From the reign of Henrj the Fowler, to the time when the Gennan 
cities acquired full possession of their immunities, Tarious circumstances con- 
tributed to their increase. The establishment of bbhoprics (akeady men- 
tioned), and the building of cathedrals, naturally induced many people to 
settle near the chief place of worship. It became the custom to bold councils 
and courts of judicature of every kind, ecclesiastical as well as civil, in cities. 
In the eleventh century, many slaves were enfranchised, the greater part of 
whom settled in cities. Several mines were discovered and wrought in 
different provinces, which drew together such a concourse of people, as gave 
rise to several cities, and increased the number of inhabitants in others. 
Conring. § 105. The cities began, in the thirteenth century, to form leagues 
for their mutual defence, and for repressing the disorders occasioned by the 
private wars among the barons, as well as by their exactions. This rendered 
the condition of the inhabitants of cities more secure than that of any other 
order of men, and allured many to become members of their communities. 
Conring. § 94. There were inhabitants of three different ranks in the towns 
of Germany: the nobles, or famiUa ; the citizens, or liberi; and the artisans, 
who were slaves, or hommes propriif KnipscbUd. lib. ii. cap. 29, No. 13. 
Henry V., who began his reign A.D. 1106, enfranchised the slaves who were 
artisans or inhabitants in several towns, and gave them the rank of citizens 
or liberL Pfeffel, p. 254. Knipsch. lib. ii. c 29, Nos. 113, 119. Though 
the cities in Germany did not acquire liberty so early as those in France, 
they extended their privileges much farther. All the imperial and free cities, 
the number of whicn is considerable, acquhred the full right of being un- 
fnediate ; by which term, in the German jurisprudence, we are to understand, 
that they are subject to the empire alone, and possess within their own pre- 
cincts aU the rights of complete and independent sovereignty. The vanons 
privileges of the imperial cities, the great guardians of the Germanic liberties, 
are enumerated by Knipschild. lib. ii. llie most important articles are 
generally known, and it would be improper to enter into any disquisition con- 
cerning minute particulars. 

{i8)f page 20. — ^The Spanish historians are almost entirely silent concern- 
ing the origin and progress of communities in that kingdom ; so that I can- 
not fix, with any degree of certainty, the time and manner of their first 
introduction there. It appears, however, from Mariana, voL il p. 221, fol. 
Hagss, 1736, that in the year 1350, eighteen cities had obtained a seat in 
the cortes of CastUe. From the account which is given of their c(mstitatioa 
and pretensions. Sect III. of this volume, it will appear that their privileges 
and form of government were the same with those of the other feuoal corpo- 
rations ; and this, as well as the perfect similarity of political institutions and 
transactions in all the feudal kingdoms, may lead us to conclude, that com- 
munities were introduced there in the same manner, and probably abont the 
same time, as in the other nations of Europe. In Aragon, as I shall have 
occasion to observe in a subsequent note, cities seem early to have acquired 
extensive immunities, together with a share in the legislature. In the year 
1118, the citizens of Sangoesa had not only attained political liberty, but 
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they were declared to be of eqofd rank with the nobles of the second class ; 
ana many other immnnities, unknown to persons in their rank of life in 
other parts of Europe, were conferred upon them. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, 
torn. i. p. 44. In England, the establishment of communities or corpora- 
tions was posterior to the conquest. The practice was borrowed from France, 
and the privUeges granted bj the crown were peifectlj similar to those 
which I naye enumerated. 6ut as this part or history is well known to 
most of my readers, I shall, without entering into any critical or minute dis- 
cussion, refer them to authors wbo have fully illustrated this interesting 
S)iut in the English history. Brady*s Treatise'of Boroughs. Madox, Firma 
urgi, cap. i. sect. ix. Hume^s History of England, vol. i. Append, i. and iL 
It is not improbable that some of the towns in England were formed into 
corporations under the Saxon kingSi and that the diarters granted by the 
kings of the Norman race were not charters of enfranchisement from a state 
of siayery, but a confirmation of privileges which they already enjoyed. See 
Lord Lyttelton^s History of Henry II. yoL ii. p. 317. The Engush cities, 
however, were very inconsiderable m the twelfth century. A clear proof of 
this occurs in the history to which I last referred. Fitzstephen, a contem- 

S»rary author, gives a description of the city of London in the reim of 
enry II., and uie terms in which he speaks of its trade, its wealth, ana tho 
splendour of its inhabitants, would suggest no inadequate idea of its state at 
present, when it is the greatest and most opulent city of Europe. But all 
ideas of grandeur and magnificence are merely comparative ; and every de- 
scription of them in general terms is very apt to deceive. It appears from 
Peter of Blois, archdeacon of London, who flourished in the same reign, uid 
who had good opportunity of being well informed, that thb city, of which 
Fitzstephen gives such a pompous account, contained no more than forty 
thousand inhabitants. Ibid. pp. 815, 316. The other cities were small in 
proportion, and were not in a condition to extort any extensive privileges. 
That the constitution of the boroughs in Scotland, in many circumstances, 
Iresembled that of the towns in France and England, is manifest from the 
Leges Burgorum, annexed to the Begiam Majestatem. 

Q.9), page 23. — Soon after the introduction of the third estate into the 
national council, the spirit of liberty which that excited in France began to 
produce conspicuous effects. In several provinces of France the nobility and 
communities formed associations, whereby they bound themselves to defend 
theur rights and privileges agiunst the formidable and arbitrary proceedings 
of the king. The count de Boulainvilliers has preserved a copy of one of 
these associations, dated in the year 1314, twelve years after the admission 
of the deputies from towns into the states-general. Histoire de Tanden 
Gouvemement de la France, tom. ii. 94. The vigour with which the people 
asserted and prepared to maintain their rights, obliged their sovereigns to 
respect them. Six years after this association, Philip the Long issued a writ 
of summons to the community of Narbonne, in the following terms: — 
** Philip, by the grace, &c. to our well-beloved, &c As we desire with all 
our heart, and a^ve all other things, to govern our kingdom and people in 
peace and tranquillity, by the help of God ; and to reform our said kingdom 
m so far as it stands m need thereof, for the public ^ood, and for the benefit 
of our subjects, who in times past have been aggrieved and oppressed in 
divers manners by the malice of sundry persons, as we have learned by 
common re^rt, as well as by the information of good men worthy of credit, 
and we having determined m our council which we have called to meet in 
our good city, &c., to give redress to the utmost of our power, by all w^s 
and means possible, according to reason and justice, and willing that tmi 
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burans, and good Urnmt of onr rwlm, and partaoularlTef 7011, and that it 
iboQkl be traiwacted agreeably to the will of God, and for the goodof o«r 
paople, tbere£H» wa conmuuid/' Ac Mablr, Obaervmt iL App. p. 386. I 
ibttl allow theae to be oalj tiie formal worm of a public and kgiil«t^; 
bat the ideas are nBgalar, and nraoh more liberal and enlarged tban one 
could expect in that ace. A popvlar monarch of Oreat Britain eonld hardllf 
addrtfls himself to paniament in teran nem favourable to pnUio liberty. 
Thore oconn in the history of Frasiee a striking instance oT the y fo gi ei B 
which the principles ef libertj had made in that kinjgdom, and of the in- 
flneoee which tiie depnties of towns had acquired m the states-geoand. 
Doring the calsmitieg in whidi the war witii England, and the captiviiy 
•f King John, had involved Fianee, the states-gMiend made a bold effnt to 
extend their owa raivilegea aad jurisdiction. The re^nlations estabH^Md 
by the statea, heM a.d. 1355, ooneemiDg the mode of levying taxes, the 
adMiaistration of which they vested not in the crown, bat in commissicmeTS 
•pBointed bv the states ; conoeming the conung of money ; concerning; Utt 
Ttmrm of tne grievanoe of porveynaoe ; conoeming the regular administra* 
lion of justice ; are nrach more suitable to the genius of a republican goveni- 
■BUt, than that of a feudal monarehy. This ourioBS statute is publifthed, 
Ordao. itom. iii. p. 19. Such as haw not an opportunity to consult that 
lacft oolleotion, will find an abridgment of it in Hist de Fvance par YillBMe, 
torn. tz. p. 180, or in Histoixe de Bonhdav. torn. iL p. 218. The Frentdi 
hialoriaDS represent the bi^p of L*on * and Mareel, prorost of the merehaals 
ef.Pttdi^ who had the chief direction of this assembly, as seditious tribimeS) 
imilfat, mterestad, Hmbitimw, and aiming at innorationB aubversive of the 
CQBfftitntion and goiramment of their countrr. That may have been tin 
ease: but these men posoeiiDed the ^XMafidence of the people; imd the measares 
whkui tfacjy propoBod as the most popohir and acoeptabfe, as weU as most 
likely to increase their own influence, plainly pr<^w that the sprit of liberij 
had 4praad wonderfully, and tiiat the ideas which then prevailed in Fraaoe 
concerning government were eoBtremelly libciaL Hie states-general MA 
at Paris A.D. 1856, consisted of about eiglit hundred -members, and above 
oue-^lf of theae wen dsputiss fnm towns. M. fieeonsse, Prtf. ^ Ordca. 
torn. ill. j^ 48. It appears that in all the diflferent assemblies of the stetesi 
hold isutmf^ thenri^ of John, the repteeentetives of towns had great iaAo-' 



eaoe»«iid m eftttj Mspect the third <t»te was considered as co-ordmate aad 
•qual to either of the other twa lb. sassiau These apirited efforts weie 
made in France iong befm-the House of Cemmoaa in England acquiiad ai^ 



oomaderable infloence in the legislature. As the feudal system was carried 
to its utmost height m Fxanoe sooner than in Ei^gland. so it began to deoi&ii 
seoner in the former than in the latter kingdom, in Eo^land, almost aB 
sttompto to establish or to extoid the liberty of the people have been aao- 
cesslul i in France th^ have proved unfortunate. What were the aocidentid 
ovanls, or politifoal eauses» whidi ocoaaioned this diflhrtnee, it is net my 
protMnt businese to inquine. 

(20), page 24— In a former note (Na 6) I ham inqnuad into the aoa- 
dition of that part of the peef^ which was employ in agriculture ; and 
have p»H«sented the various hardslups and oalainities of their sitoatien. 
When ohartem of liber^ or BMUBBUssienwene granted to sach persons, dMy 
contained four conoessioBa ooneepondinff to the four capital grievances to 
which men in a stote of aervituda an snbjeot. 1. The right of disposing of 
heir persons by si^ pr gnut was reHuqusBbed. 2. Power was giaen to 



tbem of conwjring lh«ir pwperty aikI efftcte fcy wfll w asy t»tl»r f^deed* 
Or if they happened to die intestalte, it was provided !tb«t their property 
should go' to their lawful heirs in the saoM maimer as the property of other 
persons. 3. The services and taxes which they owed to their soperier or 
Uege lord, which were formerly arbilirary and imposed at pleasore, are pre- 
cisely ascertained. 4. They are allowed the privilege of marrying aocorainf 
to their own inclination ; formerly th^ ooala contract bo marriage without 
their lord's permission, and with no person bat one of his slaves. All these 
particulars are found muted in the charter granted *' Habitatoribus Montis 
Botoois/' A.D. 1367. Hist, de Dauphin^ torn. i. p. 81. Many cuxnim> 
stances concurred with those which I have mentioned m the text in proomiBg 
them deliverance from thai wretched state. The gentle spnit of the Chris- 
tian religion ; the doctrines which it teaches, concerning the original equaHty 
of manlond; its tenets with respect to the divine government, and the im^ 
partial eye with which the Ahnighty refipurds men of every condition, and 
admits them to a i«rtioi]^i(»i of his benefits, are all inocnsistent with ser- 
vitude. But in this, as m many other instances, considerations of interest 
and the maxims of false policy, led men to a conduct inconsistent with 
their principles. The^ were so sensible, however, of this inconsistency, that 
to set their fellow-Chnstians at liber^ from servitude was deemed an act ef 
piety hi^lj meritorious and aceeptable to Heaven. The humane spirit ef 
the Christian religion strui^^led long with the macims and manners of the 
world, cmd contriMited mote than any other circumstance "to introduce the 
practice of manumission. When Pope Gregory the Great, who flourished 
toward the end of the sixth century, granted liberty toeome of his slaves, he 
ffires this reason for it: " Cum Beaemptor noster, totius conditor natursB, ad 
Eoc propitiatus humanam camem voloerit assumere, nt divinitatis som 
ffratla, dirempto (quo tenebamur captivi) vinculo prutmn nos restitneret 
Ebertati ; salubrtter agitur, si homines, quos ab initio liberoe natura protulit, 
et jus gentium jugo substituit servitutis, in ea, qua nati fiMrantj manumtt- 
tentis beneficio, libertati reddantur." Gregor. Magn. ap. Potgiess. lib. ir. 
c. 1. § 3. Several laws or charters founded on reasons similar to this am 
produced by the same author. Accordingly, a great part of the charters of 
manumission, previeos to the reign of I^uis ^, are granted ^ pro amore 
Dei, pro remedio anims, etpro mercede animsB.'* Mnrat. Antiq. Ital. vol. L 
pp. 849, 850. Du Cange, voc Jfoiwrniath. The formality of manunrissioB 
WAS executed in a church, as a reli|pous sdemnitr. The person to be set 
free was led round the great altar with a torch in his hand, he took hold of 
the horns t)f the altar, and there the solemn words conferrhig Hberty mtb 
pronounced. Du Cange, ibid, vol iv. p. 467. I shall transcnbe a part of a 
charter of manumission, granted a.d. 1056 ; both as it contains a full ac- 
count of the ceremonies used in this form of manumission, and as a spednten 
of the imperfect knowledge of the Latin tongue m that barbarous age. It 
is granted by WiUa, the widow of Hugo, the duke and marquis, in favov of 
Clariza, one of her sUves: " Et ideo nos Domine Wills indite cometisse-* 
libera et absohro te Cleriza filia Uberto— pro timore omnipotenlas D«, et 
remedio Inminarie anime bone memorie quondam supra scripto Domini Uge 
|(loriossissimo, ut quando ill;im Dominus de hac vita migrare iusserit, pan 
miqua non abeat potestatem uUam, sed anguelus Domini nostri Jesn Ohristi 
colocare digmtur lUum inter sanctos dileotos sues ; et beatus Petrus priaoips 
apQstolorum, qui habed potestatem omnium animarum ligandi et abeolvencu, 
nt vpei absoivat animas ejus de peccatis sui, aperiad Blum janua parading 
pro-eadem vero lationi, in mano mite te, Benzo presbiter, nt vflldat teoom in 
eeclesia sancti BarthaknuBi Apoetoli ; tcaad de -tribas vicibns ciroa altam 
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ipnof eodentB earn emno apprebeDsum in manibos tnis et manibns snk; 
oeinde exite ambolate in via qoadnibiOf ubi quatuor vie Be dividontnr. 
8tatim^n6 pro remedio Inminarie anime bone memorie quondam snpra scrij^ 
Domini Ugo et ipsi presbiter Benzo fecit omnia, et dixit, Eoce quatnor vie, 
ite et ambniate in qnacunque partem tibi placnerit, tam sic sapra scripta 
Cleriza, qna nosqne tni heredes. qui ab ao nora in antea nati, vel procreati 
fnerit ntriosqne sexns," &o. Marat ibid. p. 853. Many other charters 
might have been selected, which, in point of grammar or style, are in nowise 
superior to this. Manumission was frequently granted on death-bed or by 
latter wilL As the minds of men are at that time awakened to sentiments 
of humanity and piety, these deeds proceeded from religious motives, and 
weregranted oro redempHone antnMB, m order to obtain acceptance with God. 
Du CHin^e, uoi supra, p. 470, et too. Servus^ vol vi. p. 451. Another method 
of obtaimng liberty was by entering into holy orders, or takmg the vow in a 
monastery. This was permitted for some time, but so many slaves escaped, 
by this means, out of the hands of their masters, that the practice was ailer- 
wards restrained, and at last prohibited by the laws of almost all the nations 
of Europe. Murat. ibid. p. 842. Conformably to the same principles, 
princesj on the birth of a son, or upon any other agreeable event, a]>pointed 
a certain number of slaves to be enfranchised, as a testimony of their grati- 
tude to God for that benefit Marculfi Form. lib. i. cap. 39. There are 
several forms of manumission published by Marculfus, and all of them are 
founded on religious considerations, in order to procure the favour of God, or 
to obtain the forgiveness of their sins. Lib.ii. c. 23, 33, 34, edit. Baluz. The 
same observation holds with respect to the other collections of FormulsB an- 
nexed to Marculfus. As sentiments of religion induced some to grant liberty 
to their fellow-Christians who groaned under the yoke of servitude, so mis- 
taken ideas concemmg devotion led others to relinquish their liberty. When 
a person conceived an extraordinary respect for the saint who was the patron 
of any church or monastery in which he was accustomed to attend religious 
worship, it was not unusual among men possessed with an excess of super- 
stitious reverence, to give up themselves and their posterity to be the slaves 
of the saint Mabillon, De Be Diplomat, lib. vi. 632. The oblaH, or volun- 
tary slaves of churches or monasteries, were very numerous, and may be 
divided into three different classes. The first were such as put themselves 
and effects under the protection of a particular church or monastery, binding 
themselves to defend its privileges and property against every aggressor. 
These were prompted to do so not merely by devotion, but m order to obtain 
that security which arose from the protection of the churcL They were 
rather vassals than slaves ; and sometimes persons of noble birth found it 
prudent to secure the protection of the church in this manner. Persons of 
the second class bound themselves to pay an annual tax or quit-rent out of 
tbeur estates to a church or monastery. Besides thb, they sometimes en- 
gaged to perform certain services. They were called cc»Miiafo». The last 
class consisted of such as actually renounced their liberty, and became slaves 
in the strict and proper sense of the word. These were called wtni*fer»ofe», 
and enslaved their bodies, as some of the charters bear, that they might pro- 
cure the liberty of their souls. Potgiesserus, De Statu Servorom, lib. i. 
cap. i. §§ 6, 7. How zealous the clergy were to encourage the opinions which 
led to this practice, will appear from a clause in a charter by which one gives 
up himself as a slave to a monastery. *' Cum sit omni camali ingenmtate 
generosius extremum quodcumque Dei servitium, scilicet quod terrena 
nobilitas multos plerumque vitiorum servos facit, servitus vero Christi nobiles 
virtutibus reddit, nemo antem sani captis virtntibus vitia comparayerit, 
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eUitt pro certo earn esse cenerosiorem, am se Dei servitio prsbuerit pro- 
niorem. Qaod ego Bagnalcms intelligens, &c. Another coarter is ex- 
pressed in the following words: **£ligens magis esse servns Dei qoam 
ubertns ssBColi, firmiter credens et sciens, quod servire Deo, regnare est, 
stunmaqne ingenuitas sit in qua servitus comparabatur Ghristi," &c. Dn 
Cange, voc. (M>kUu9^ vol. iv. pp. 1286, 1287. Great, however, as the power 
of rdigion was, it does not appear that the enfranchisement of slaves was m 
frequent practice while the feadal system preserved its vigom*. On the con- 
trary, there were laws which set bounds to it as detrimental to society. 
Po^ess. lib. iv. c. 2, § 6. The inferior order of men owed the recovery of 
thdr liberty to the decline of that aristocratical policy which lodged the most 
extensive power in the hands of a few members of the society, and depressed 
all the rest. When Louis X. issued his ordinance, several slaves had been so 
long accustomed to servitude, and their minds were so much debased by tiiat 
tumappy situation, that they refused to accept of the Uberty which was offered 
them. D'Acher. Spicil. vol. xi. p. 387. Long after the reign of Louis X., 
several of the French nobility continued to assert theur ancient dominion 
over their slaves. It appears, from an ordinance of the famous Bertrand de 
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slaves were declared to be freemen, they were still bound to perform certam 
services to their ancient masters; and were kept in a state different from 
other subjects, being restricted either from purchasing land, or becoming 
members of a community within the precincts of the manor to which they 
formerly belonged. Martene et Dnrand, Thesaur. Anecdot. vol.i. p. 914. 
This, however, seems not to have been common. — There is no general law for 
the manumission of slaves in the statute-book of England, similar to that 
which has been quoted from the ordonnances of the kmgs of France. 
Though the genius of the English constitution seems early to nave favoured 
personal liberty, personal servitude, nevertheless, continued long in England 
m some particular places. In the year 1514, we find a charter of Henry 
Vni. enfranchising two slaves belonging to one of his manors. Bym. Feeder, 
vol. xiii. p. 470. As late as the year 1574, there is a commission from Queen 
Elizabeth with respect to the manumission of certain bondmen belonging to 
her. Rymer, in Observat. on the Statutes, &c, p. 261. 

(21), ^^6 27. — There is no custom in the middle ages more singuhirthan 
that of pnvate war. It is a right of so great importance, and prevailed so 
universally, that the regulations concerning it occupy a considerable place in 
the system of laws during the middle ages. M. de Montesquieu, who has 
unravelled so many intricate points in feudal jurisprudence, and thrown light 
on so many customs Ibrmerly obscure and unintelligible, was not led by nis 
subject to consider this. I shall therefore give a more minute account of the 
customs and regulations which directed a practice so contrary to the preseut 
ideas of civilized nations concerning government and order. 1. Among the 
ancient Germans, as well as other nations in a similar state of society, the 
right of avenging injuries was a private and personal right exercised by force 
of arms, without any reference to an umpire, or any appeal to a magistrate 
for decision. The clearest proofs of this were producea. Note 6. — 2. This 
practice subsisted among the barbarous nations, after their settlement in the 
j>rovinces of the empire which they conquered ; and as the causes of dissen- 
sion among them multiplied, their family feuds and private wars became 
aaore frequent. Proofs of this occur in their early historians. Greg. Turon. 
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ffiit. hr. Tii.-c. f , lib. rUl c. 19, lib. x. c 27, and likewise in the oocies of 
their laws. It wm not only allowftble for the relatione to »7en^ the injiiries 
of tbeir familj, but it was incombent on tbem. Thus, by the laws of fbe 
Angli and Wermi, ** ad qtiemeaxiqae hereditas terras perrenerit, ad iBmn 
▼eetis bellica, id est lonca et nltio proximi^ et solatio lendis, debet peiiinere,* 
^ id. § 5, ap. Lindenbr. Leg. Kaliq. tit 68. Leg. Longob. lib. n. tit 
14, t| 10.—^. None bnt gentlemen, or persons <]if noble birth, had the right 
of private war. All dinptites between slaves, vilhinij the inhabitants of 
towns, and freemen of iaierior condition, were decided ra the courts of jas> 
tSce. All dispotes between gentlemen and persons of infericnr rank were ter^ 
minated in the sane manner. The right of private war supposed nobflit^f of 
birth, and eqoality of rank^ in both the contending parties. Bcaumandr, 
Coostumes de Beaav. ch. hx. p. 800. Ordon. des Bois de France, torn. iL 
p. 095, § xvii. p. 508, § xv. &c. The dignified ecclesiastics likewise clusied 
and exercised the right of private war; bnt, as it was not altogether decent 
for them to prosecute quarrels in person, tuhooaU or mdameB were chosen bv 
the several roonasteiies and bishopnes. Tiiese were oonimonlj men of fai^ 
nudutnd reputation, who became the protectors of the chnrdies and conventt 
by which niey were elected ; espoused their quarrels, and fought tliett 
iMtttles; ** armis omnia qnie erant eoclesiea vhiUter de^debant, et vigiUmter 
ptotegebant** Brnssel, Usage des Fiefe, torn. i. p. 144. Du Gauge, voc. 
Atkwftttiu. On msDj occasions, the martial ideas to which ecclesiastics of 
ndUe birth were accustomed, made them forget the pacific spirit of ^Knr 
psoftssion, and led them into the field in person, at the head ef their vassals, 
** flamma, ferro, cade, ]^os8es6ione8 ^cclesiaram prsBkti defendebant." 'Gmde 
Abbas, ap. Du Cange, ib. p. 179. —4. It was not every injury or trespss 
that wave a gentleman a iaile to make war npon his adversary. Atrociens 
Mto m violence, insuhs, and affronts, publicly committed, were legal and 
permitted motives for taking arms against the antiiors of them. Stich 
crimes as are now punished capitally in civilised nations, at that time 
jhMtified private hosmities. Beauman. ch. lix. I>u Cange, Dissert, xxix. snr 
Jcinville, p. 831. But, though the avengmg of injuries was the only motive 
tiict could legally anthoriae a private war, yet disputes eoncemmg civil 
np<^rty often gave rise to hosnlities, and were terminated by the sword. 
Du Cange, Dissert, p. 882.-5. All persons present, when any quarrel arose, 
or any act of violenoe was committed, were included in the war which it 
occasioned; for it was supposed to be impossible for any man in such a 
sibiation to remain neuter, without taking side with one or other of the c6n- 
tending parties. Beanman. p. 800.— 6. AH the kmdred of the two principds 
in the war were included in it, and obliged to espouse the quarrel of the 
c^ftain with whom they were connected. Du Cange, ibid. 832. This was 
founded on the nuudm of the ancient Germans, ** suscipere tarn inimiciiaaS 
sen patris, sen iiropinqui, quam amicitias, necesse estf ^ a maxim nataml to 
•n rude natbns, among which the form of society, and political union, 
strengthen such a sentiment This obligation was enforced by legal aiithoiitT. 
If a penon refused to tal» part in the quarrel of his kinsman, and to aid 
him agaiiwt hisiadversary, he was deemed to have renounced all the ri^:^ 
and privileges of kindrecbhip, and became incapable of succeedix^ to any cf 
hisredations, or of deriving any benefit from any dvil rirht or property 
belonging to them. Du Cange, Dissert p. 888. The method of ascertMiing 
the degnos of .affinity which obliged « person to take part in the quarrel of a 
Imsma n, was'oorious. While the drarch prohibited the marriage of penoas 
wUiin'tbe-seveoth degree of affinity, the vengeance at private war extended 
as fintacttins ahranipiohaition, and all who 4sad sodh a remote^oonnezion 



mtk ABj of tke principal wwe ivfolTed in the calamities of 'w*r. But 
wbm the church relaxed aomewhat of its ngomr, and did not extend its ptw- 
hihition of manying bejood the fourth degree of affinity, the same restrictiai 
todk pJaoe in the condnot of private war. Beanmon. 808. Du Oanoe. 
Dissert. 888.-7. A prirate war could not be canned on between two fnM 
Inoethers, because both h«ro the same common ddndred, and conseqaentiy 
neither had any persons boand 4o stand by Mm against the other, in the 
OQBtest ; hnt two brethers of the italf blood might wage war, because eadi 
of them has A distinct kindred. Beanman. p. 2^*— 8. The vassals of each 
princupal in any ]ud7ate war were inyolved in the contest, becanse, hj the 
nodal nuuums, they weie bound to take arms in d^snce of the chieftain of 
whom they held^ «Dd to assist him in eveiy amuxel. As soon, therefore, ay 
feudal tenures wcie introduced, and this artificial conneuon was estahtisnad 
between vaasals and the banm of whom th^ held, vasaals came to be oea* 
fiidered as in the .sane staAe with ndations. Beauman. 808. — 9. Privste 
waxs were very fireqtent for jevaral centttrieB. Nothing eontributed more to 
increase those disoodons in government, or to oioourage such ferocity «f 
manners as veduoed the.natiens oi Europe ta that wsetehed state which dia- 
tingnished the period of histoir which I am reviewing. Kotlung was such 
aaobstade to the intrQdBction>of « icci^ar adsiiBistratien of justice. Nothii^ 
could more effeotuallv discouvt^es tnauBtiy, or retard ttbe progress and culti- 
vation of the arts of peace. Prirate wans were carried on with all the <hB- 
stmctive rage which is ito be dreaded Sroai vi^ent reaentment, when armed 
with &>JXB and authorized by law. It appears from the statuteis, prohibiting 
(Mr jestrainiBg the exercise of private hostilities, that the invasion of the most 
barlnrotts enemy eoukt not be more desolating to a country, or more fatal to 
lis inhabitants, than those intestine wars. Ordon. tom. i p. 701, torn. ii. 
pp. 895, 408, 507, &c. The oontempoeary historians deacrioe the excesses 
oemmitted in prosecution of these quarrels in swek terms as excite astonii^ 
oMBtiind horror. I shall mentum only one paasiitgs from the Histor^r of the 
Ha^ War, by Quibert, abbot of Nogent: ^^Erat eo tempore, maximis ad 
invioem hostiutatibus, totins Pranoorum r^ni £fttta turbatio; crebra ubiquo 
lakocinia, viamm obsaasio ; audiebantur passim, immo fiebant incendia 
infinita; nnUis prster sola et ipdomita oupiditate existentibus causis, ex- 
tmabuntur prsBha ; «t ut bravi totum claudjon, quioquid obtutibus cnpidonim 
loljaoebat, nns^piam atfeendendo c^jus esset, pnedss potebat'* Gesta Dei per 
Franooa, vd. i. p. 482. 

Having .thus coUeoted the chief retaliations which custom had established 
oonoenung the right and exerdse of private war, I shall enumerate^ in ohrono- 
kgical order, ithe various eisedients employed to aboUsh or resteam this &tal 
onatom. 1. The first ^pement employed by the civil magistrate, in order to 
set some bounds to the violence of private revenge, was the fixing by kw the 
fine or composition to be paid for each different crime. The mjored persoi 
was orijrinaUy the sole judge coaoeming the nature of the wrong which iie 
had su&red, the degree of vengeance wbidi he should exact, as wdl at 
the species of atonement or reparation with which he might rest satisfied* 
Beeentment became, of course, as implacable as it was fierce. It was 
often a point of hononr not to forg^, nor to be reconcihtd. This made it 
leceasaiy to fix those compositions whioh make so great a figure in the laws 
of barbarous nations Tbs nature of -crimes and (^fences was estimated l^ 
the magistmte, and the «um due to the pevaon o£Eended was ascertained with 
a joinnta, and 4kften .a whimaeal 'Oooiira^. Botfaaris, the legislator of the 
I^vmbaxds, who jraigned-about 'the middle of the aeveoth ceotuiy, discovers hii 
iBtmtion both inascastaiiHqg tbexcwparitiwi lo be paid by 1^4iflfoader, and 
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ia increaiing its vilue ; it is, says he, thmt the enmity ma^r be eztinjirniahed, 
the proeecntioD may cetsOf and peace maj be restored. Leg. Longob. lib. L 
tit. 7, § 10. — 2. About the beginning of the ninth centniy, Charlemagne stniok 
at the root of the evil, and enacted, ** That when anj person had Men guilty 
of a crime, or had committed an outrage, he should mmiedlately submit to 
the penance which the church imposed, and offer to pa^ the compositioa 
whicn the law prescribed ; and if the injured person or his kindred should 
refuse to accept of this, and presume to avenge themselves by force of arms, 
their lands and propOTties shonld be forfeited.** CapituL A.D. 802, edit 
Baluz. vol. i. 871.-8. But in this, as well as in other regulations, the genius 
of Charlemagne advanced before the spirit of his age. The ideas of his con- 
temporaries concerning regular government were too imperfect, and their 
manners too fierce, to submit to this law. Private wars, with all the calami- 
ties which they occasioned, became more frequent than ever after the death 
of that ereat monarch. His successors were unable to restrain them. The 
church found it necessary to interpose. The most early of these interposi- 
tions now extant is towards the end of the tenth century. In the year 990, 
several bishops in the south of France assembled, and published various regu- 
lations, in order to set some bounds to the violence and frequency of private 
wars ; if any person within their dioceses should venture to transgress, th^ 
ordained that he should be excluded from all Chrbtian privileges during his 
life, and be denied Christian burial after his death. Du Mont, Corps Diplo- 
matique, tom. L p. 41. These, however, were onlypartial remedies ; and, 
therefore, a council was held at Limoges, a.d. 904. The bodies of the saints, 
accordiag to the custom of those ages, were carried thither ; and by these 
sacred relics men were exhorted to lay down their arms, to extinguish their 
animosities, and to swear that they would not, for the future, violate the 



ange. Dissert 843. — 4. But the authority of c 
in those ages, was not sufficient to abolish a custom which flattered the pride 
of the nobles, and gratified their favourite passions. The evil grew so in- 
tolerable, that it bMsame necessary to employ supernatural means fcnr sup- 
pressing it A bishop of Aquitaine, A.D. 1032, pretended that an angel had 
appeared to him, and brought him a writing from heaven, enjoining men to 
cease from their hostilities, and to be reconciled to each other. It was during 
a season of public calamity that he published this revelation. The minds (tt 
men were disposed to receive pious impressions, and willing to perform any- 
thing in order to avert the wrath of heaven. A general peace and cessation 
from hostilities took place, and continued for seven years ; and a resolution 
was formed that no man should, in tunes to come,^ attack or molest his ad- 
versaries during the seasons set apart for celebrating the great festivals of 
the church, or from the evening of Thursday in each week to the morning of 
Mondav in the week ensuing; the intervening days being considered as par- 
ticularly hol;^, our Lord*s passion having happened on one of these days, and 
his resurrection on another. A change in the dispositions of men so suaden, 
and which produced a resolution so unexpected, was considered as miracu- 
lous; and the respite from hostilities which followed upon it, was called tJke 
truce of God. Glaber. Rodulpbus, Histor. lib. v. ap. Bouquet, voL x. pw 69. 
This, from being a regulation or concert in one kingdom, became a general 
law in Christendom, was confirmed by the authority of several popes, and the 
violators were subjected to the penalty of excommunication. Corpus Jar. 
Canon. Decretal, hb. i. tit. 84, c. 1. Du Cange, Glossar. voc. Treuga. An 
act of the conndl of Touliiges in Bousillon, a«d. 1041, containing all the stipn- 
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latioDs required by the trace ot God, is pablished by Dom de Vic. et Dom 
Vaisette, Hist, de Laoguedoc, torn. iL Preayes, p. 206. A cessation from 
hostilities during three complete days in every week, allowed such a consider- 
able space for the passions of the antagonists to cool, and for the people to 
enjoy a respite from tiie calamities of war, as well as to take measures for 
theur own security, that, if this truce of God had been exactly observed, it 
must have gone far towards putting an end to private wars. This, however, 
seems not to have been the case; the nobles, disregarding the truce, prose- 
cuted their quarrels without interruption as formerly. ** Qua nimirum tem- 
pestate, universse provincise adeo devastationis continuse importunitate inquie- 
tantur, ut ne ipsa, pro observatione divines pacis, professa sacramenta custo- 
diantur." Abbas Uspurgensis, apud Datt. de Pace Imperii Publics, p. 13, 
No. 35. The violent spu^t of the nobility could not he restrained by any 
engagements. The comphunts of this were frequent ; and bishops, in order 
to compel them to renew their vows and promise^ of ceasing from their 
private wars, were obliged to enjoin their clergy to suspend the performance 
of divine service, and the exercise of any religbus Action, within the 
parishes of such as were refractory and obstinate. Hist, de Langued. par 
D. D. de Vic. et Vaisette, tom. ii. Freuves, p. 118. — 6. The people, eager to 
obtain reh'ef irom their sufferings, called in a second time revelation to their 
aid. Towards the end of the twelfth century, a carpenter in Guienne gave 
out that Jesus Christ, toother with the blessed Virgin, had appeared to him, 
and having commanded him to exhort mankind to peace, had given him as a 
proof of his mission, an image of the Virsin holding ner Son in her arms, 
with this inscription, Lamb y^God^ who takest away the sins of the worlds 
give U8 peace. This low fanatic addressed himself to an ignorant age, prone 
to credit what was marvellons. He was received as an inspired messenger 
of God. Many prelates and barons assembled at Puy, and took an oath, not 
only to make peace with all their enemies, but to attack such as refused to 
lay down their arms, and to be reconciled to their enemies. They formed an 
association for this purpose, and assumed the honourable name of the brother- 
hood of God. Bobertus de Monte Michaele, ap. M. de Lauri^re, Pr^f. 
tom. i. Ordon. p. 29. But the influence of this superstitious terror or de- 
votion was not of long continuance. — 6. The civil magistrate was obliged 
to exert his authority in order to check a custom which threatened the dis- 
solution of government. Philip Augustus, as some imagine, or St. Louis, as 
is mor6 promible, published an ordinance, a.d. 1245, prohibiting any person 
to commence hostilities against the friends and vassals of hb adversary, until 
forty days after the commission of the crime or offence which gave rise to 
the auarrel; decUring that if any man presumed to transgress tnis statute, 
he snould be considered as guilty of a breach of the public peace, and be 
tried and punished by the judge ordinary as a traitor. Ordon. tom. i. p. 56. 
This was called the royal truce, and afforded time for the violence of resent- 
ment to subside, as well as leisure for the good offices of such as were willing 
to compose the difference. The happy effects of this regulation seem to have 
been considerable, if we may judge from the solicitude of succeeding monarchs 
to enforce it. — 7. In order to restrain the exercise of private war still 
farther, Philip the Faur, towards the close of the same century, a.d. 1296, 
published an ordinance commanding all private hostilities to cease, while he 
was engaged in war against the enemies of the state. Ordon. tom. i. pp. 328, 
890. This regulation, which seems to be almost essential to the existence 
and preservation of society, was often renewed by his successors, and, being 
enforced by the regal authority, proved a considerable check to the destruc- 
tive contests of the nobles. Both these regulations, introduced first in 
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f moa, were, adopted hy tbe oUier natuiOR o£ EiiroDt.^-& The evil, how- 
eiar, me io inveteeate, that it did not jpeld to all tfaeee remedies. He 
looner wai pnblio pye ertabliahed ia any kmmtom^ than the barons renewed 
tkeir prlyate baatiutiei. Thej nofe ooljr struggled to maintain this pemicioof 
xiffht, oat to secare the exaccise of it mthout any restnainL Upon the* death 
or Philip the Fair^ the noUea of diflferent provinces in Ecance formed assoda.- 
tioBs, and preiented remeostrances to his suocessor, demanding the repeal of 
sersral laws, by which ha had abridged the pririleses of their order. Among 
tbesoy the right of private war is always mentioned as one of the most valn- 
aUei and they claim that the restraint imposed by the trace of God, the 
roysi trace, as well as that arising fbom the ordinance of the year 1296, should 
be taken o£ In some instances, the two sons of Philip, who mounted the 
timme sacoessiydy, eluded their demands ; m others, they were obliged fa 
make ooncessions. Oidon. torn. L k>* ^^ ^7* ^^y ^^^* '^^ ordinances 
to which I here rsfier aie of snch length that I cannot insert them ;. bat ther 
are extremely canons, and may m pecaliarly instructive to an Endish 
SMder, as they threw considerable light on that period of English nis- 
tory in which the attempts to drcumscribe the negal prerogatbe were earned 
M, not by the ptt^ struggling for liberty, but by thiB noues contending for 
peW. It is not nsoeeaary to produce any evideiice of the continuance and 
ne^oency of private wsa under the suocessors of Philip the Fair. — 9. A 
practice somewhat similar to the royal truce was introduced, in order to 
strengthen and extend it Bonds of assurance, or mutual security, were de- 
maofud from the parties at variance, by which tfae^ obli^ themselves to 
abstain fix>m all hostilities, either during a timementioned m the bond, or lor 
ever, and beoame solgect to heavy p e n a l ties if they violated this obfi^tion. 
These bonds were sometimes granted Toluntarily, but more frequency ex- 
acted by the authoritr of the civil magistrate. Upon a petitioa from, the 
party ^o felt himselt weakest, the magistrate summoned his adversary to 
enpear in court, and obliged him to pve nim a bond of assurance. I£^ after 
that, he oomnutted aur further hostilities, he became subject to; all fjie 
penalties of treason. Tnis restraint on private war was known in tie age of 
St Louis. Establisisments, liv. i. c 28. It wns fxvquent in Bretagne ; and, 
what is very remarkable, such bonds of assurance were given mutually 
between vassals and the lord of whom they hdd. CHiver de Clisson gicants 
one to the duke of Bretagne, his sovereign. Morice,. 116n. pour servir de 
Prewres k FBist de Bset tooL I p. 846j iLp. 371. Many examples of 
bonds of assurance in other wovincea of France are eofiected bj Brunei, 
torn. iL {k 856. The no btoo oiBurgnndy re m o n s trated . agsinst this practice, 
and. obtained exemption from it as an encroachment on the pdrile^aof their 
(flader. Ordon. tom. Lp. 558. This mode of security was first mtroduced 
into cities, and, tiie good eflEoots of ithavinf^ been felt there, was extended to 
the nobles. See Note 16. — 10. The cahunities oocasioned b]r private wan 
heeaatie at some times so intolerable,, that the nobles entered mto voluntary 
associations, binding themselves to refer all matters in dis^ntOj whether con- 
cerning dvil propoty or omnts of hononr, to the determination of tiie ma^ 
jadty of the assodates. Morice, Mdm. pour servir de Pi«uves Ik THist de 
Bret tom. il p. 728.-11. But all these expedients; proving ineffoctaalj 
Qharies VL, aox 1418, issued an ordinance expressly probibitmg priveate 
lean on any pretext whatsoever, with power to the judge ordinary to compel 
all persons to comply with this iiyanction, and to punish sucli as should 



prove refraetoTfr or cusobedient, by imprisoning their poisons, tminr^v their 
gDods,.and appointing the officers of justice, numageurs. etgatUun^ tolrva at 
free quarters on their estate. If those who were disobecuent tor this, ediat 
could not be personally arrested, he appointed thdr friends and vassals to be 
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■deedf and detamed mtil they ^e swnty for lumng tb»' vwott^ and he 
abfdishedallkws, cnstoma, or privileges, which might, oe plended in oppontion 
to this ordinance. OrdoCi. torn. x. p. 138w How slow is^ the progress of 
nuen and of dvil order! Regalations which to ns appear so equitable, 
obfieosy and simple, reqidivd the e£forts of ciTil and eoclesiasdoal anthorify, 
dBring several oentoriei, to introduce and establish them. Even- posterior to 
tUa period, Loois XL was obliged to abolish private wars> in Danphia^, \xy- a 
pavtacnlar edict, a.d. 1451. Da Cange^ Dissert, p. 348. 

This note wonld sw^ to a dispro]^ionate bulk, if I should attempt to 
inquire, with the same mimite attention, into the progress of this pernicious 
CQstoiB in. the other ceastries of Europe. In England, the ideas of the 
Sasons oonceming p«nefial reveoge, the right of private wars, and the com- 
position, due to the partj offeodedj seem to have oeen mueh ike^ same wit& 
those whieh prevailed on the oentment. The law of Ina, de vrndioanUbw, in 
th» m^th century, Lamb. n. 3 ; those of Edmund in the tenth century, cfo 
hamictdio. Lamb. d. 72, and de immoUiiSy p. 76 ; and those of Edward tile 
CeBfesaor,. in the Morenth century, <2s tanpcnkut et diebus pcteis,, or Tren«i 
Dei,. Lamb. p. 126, are perfeelly similar to the ordotmancea of the Freneh 
Uags then? contemporaries. The htws of Edward, depaee regiSf are still 
more explicit than those of the ^nch monarths, and, by several provisicms 
i»tfaemy discover that a mom perfect petiee was established in England at 
that period. Lombard, p. 128, fol. vers. Even alter the conquest, private 
WKS, and the reguUtions for pveventnig them, were not altogether unknown, 
as appears from Madox, Formukre Anglicanum, No. ozlt., and from the 
CKfenicts fbom* Domesdur Book, published by Qale, Soriptores Wst. Britaa. 
pp. 759, 777. The well-k&own clause in the form of an English indictment, 
mdch,. as an aggravation of the criminal's guilt, mentions his having as- 
amlted a nerson ^o was in the peace of God and of the king, seems to be 
henowed mm the Treuga or Pax Dei, and the Pax Regis, which I have ez- 
plaiped. But after the conquest, the mention of private wars among the 
Bsbility occurs more raxely in the Eng^h history^ than in that of any other 
£nBa|>ean nation^ and no laws concerning them are to be found in the body 
«f tfaeic statutes. Such a chao^ in theur own mannas^ and such a variatioB 
finm those of their neighbours, is remarkable. Is it to be ascribed to tho ex- 
tmovdinary power that William the Norman acquired by right of conquest, 
sad transmitted to* his successors, i^ich renderad the execution of justice 
asra vifforous and deeisive, and the jurisdiction of the kmg*s court moro ex« 
tieiim tnan under the moaamfas* en the continent ? Or, was it owing to the 
settlement of the Nonnans itt> England, who^ halving' never adopted the prac- 
tics of private war in their own country, abo&hed it in the kmgdom which 
tftey eonqnered? It is asserted in an ordinance' of John, king of France, 
tfaat in all thnes past, pecseos of every rank in Nonnandr have been pro- 
hiiitsd to wajge privato war, and- the praotK» has been deemed unlawful. 
CKbcbm. tom. iLpi 407. If this Ibetwere certain, it would go far tewards ex- 
^ ' ' ; the peculiarity wineh I have mentnned. But as there aro some 
acts of parliament which, according to the remark of the leaned 
of the ObiervaUom on the Statutes, eki^ the mors anemU^ recite 
fidsefaoods,. it mav be added that this is not peculiar to the laws of that 
oonntry. Notwithstandmg the positive assertion contained in this public law 
oSFranoej there is-good reason for considering \t a»s statute which recites a 
ftlseheod. This, heweiier, is not the place for discussmg' that point. It is 
aB.inqnury not unworih^^ the curiosity of an fiaglisli antic^usry. 

In Uastile, the penudons practice- of private war prevailed, and wasaotiRK 
i.by tha oustams and Uw of the Idagdomt. Leges Tauri, tit 7«» eon 
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commentario Anton. Gomezii, p. 551. As the Castilian nobles were no less 
torbnlent than ^werful, their qnarrels and hostilities inyolved their country 
in many calamities. Innumerable proofs of this occur in Mariana. In 
Axafon the right of private revenge was likewise authorized by law; exer- 
cised in its full extent, and accompanied with the same unhappy consequences. 
Hieron. Blanca, Comment, de Kebus Arag. ap. Schotti His|)an. illustrat. vol 
iiL p. 733. Lex Jacobi I. a.d. 1247. Fueros y Observancias del Beyno de 
An^on, lib. ix. p. 182. Several confederacies between the kings of Aragon 
and their nobles, for the restoring of peace, founded on the truce of God, are 
still extant. Petr. de Marca, Marca sive Limes Hispanic. App. 1303, 1388, 
1428. As early as the year 1165, we find a combmation of the king and 
court of Aragon, in order to abolish the right of private war, and to punish 
those who presumed to claim that privilege. Annales de Aragon por Zurita, 
voL L p. 73. But the evil was so inveterate, that as late as a.d. 1519, 
Charles V. was obliged to publish a law enforcing all former regulations 
tendmg to suppress this practice. Fueros y Observanc. lib. ix. 183, b. 

The Lombards, and otner northern nations who settled in Italy, introduced 
the same maxims conceminsthe right of revenge into that country, and these 
were followed by the same effects. As the progress of the evil was perfectly 
similar to what happened in France, the expedients employed to cneck its 
career, or to extirpate it finally, resembled those which I have enumerated. 
Hnrat Ant. Ital. vol. ii. pp. 306. &c. 

In Germany, the disorders and calamities occasioned by the right of pri- 
vate war were greater and more intolerable than in any other country of 
Europe. The imi)erial authority was so much shaken and enfeebled by the 
violence of the civil wars excited by the contests between the popes and the 
emperors of the Franconian and Suabian lines, that not only tne nobility but 
the cities acquired almost independent power, and scorned all subordinatioa 
and obedience to the laws. The frequency of these^M/ce, or private wars, is 
often mentioned in the German annals, and the fatal effects of them are most 
pathetically described, Datt. de Pace Imper. pub. lib. i. cap. 5, No. 30, et 
passim. The Germans early adopted the Treuga Dei, which was first esta- 
blished io France. ThU, however, proved but a temporary and ineffectual 
remedy. The disorders multiplied so fast, and grew to be so enormous, that 
they threatened the dissolntion of society, and compelled the Germans to 
have recourse to the only remedy of the evil, viz. an absolute prohibition of 
private wars. The Emperor William published his edict to this purpose, 
A.D. 1255, an hundred and sixty years previous to the ordinance of Charles 
VI. in France. Datt lib. i. cap. 4, No. 20. But neither he nor his succes- 
sors had authority to secure the observance of it. This gave rise to a prac- 
tice in Germany^ which conveys to us a striking idea both of the intoIenJ)le 
calamities occasioned by private wars, and of the feebleness of government 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centunes. The cities and noMes entered 
into alliances and associations, by which they bound themselves to mountain 
the public peace, and to make war on such as should viokte it. This was the 
origin of the league of the Bhine, of Suabia, and of many smaller confederal 
cies distinguish^ by various names. The rise, progress, and beneficial efifedts 
of these associations, are traced by Datt with great accuracy. Whatever de- 
gree of public peace or of regular administration was preserved in the enopire 
from the beginning of the twelfth century to the close of the fifteenth, Ger- 
many owes to these leagues. During that period, political order, respect for 
the laws, together with the equal administration of justice, made considerable 
progress in Germany. But the final and perpetual abolition of the right c<f 
private war was not accomplished until a.d. 1495. The imperial authority 
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was hj that time more firmly established, the ideas of men with respect to 
government and snbordination were become more just. That barbarous and 
pemicions privilege of waging private war, which the nobles had so long pos- 
sessed, was decided to be incompatible with the happmess and existence of 
society. In order to terminate any differences which might arise among the 
various members of the Germanic bod^, the Imperial Chimiber was instituted 
with supreme jurisdiction, to jnd^ without appeal in every question brought 
before it. That court has subsisted mnce that period, forming a veiy re- 
spectable tribunal of essential importance in the German constitution. Datt 
Hb. iiL iv. v. Pfeffel, Abr^ de FHistoure du Droit, &c p. 556. 

(22\ page 33. — It would be tedious and of little use to enumerate the 
vanous modes of appealing to the justice of God, which superstition intro- 
duced during the a^es of ignorance. I shall mention only one, because we 
have an account of it in a placitum, or trial, m the presence of Charlemagne, 
from which we may learn the imperfect manner in which justice was aomi- 
nistered even durine his reira. In the year 775, a contest arose between the 
bishop of Paris and the abbot of St. Denys, concerning the property of a 
small abbey. Each of them exhibited deeds and records, in order to prove 
the right to be in them. Instead of trying tiie authenticity, or considering 
the import of these, the point was referred to the Judicium crucis. Each 
produced a person, who, during the celebration of mass, stood before the cross 
with his arms expanded ; and he whose representative first became weary, 
and altered his posture, lost the cause. The person employed by the bishop 
on this occasion had less strength or less spint than his adversary, and the 
question was decided in favour of the abbot. Mabillon De Re Diplomat Ub. 
vL p. 498. If a prince so enlightened as Charlemagne countenanced such an 
absurd mode of decision, it is no wonder that other monarchs should tolerate 
it so long. M. de Montesquieu has treated of the trial b^ iudkial combat at 
considerable length. The two talents which distinguish that illustrious 
author — industry in tracing all the circumstances of ancient and obscure in- 
stitutions, and sagacity in penetrating into the causes and principles which 
contributed to establish them — are equally conspicuous in his observations on 
this subject. To these I refer the reader, as they contam most of the prin- 
ciples by which I have endeavoured to explain this practice. De TEspirit des 
Loix, liv. xxviii. It seems to be probable, from the remarks of M. de Mon- 
tesquieu, as well as from the facts produced by Muratori, torn. iii. Dissert, 
xxxviii., that appeals to the justice oi God by the experiments with fire and 
water, &c.. were frequent among the people who settled in the different pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, before they had recourse to the judicial combat ; 
and yet the judicial combat seems to have been the most ancient mode of ter- 
minating any controversy among the barbarous nations in their original set- 
tlements. This is evident from Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 118, who 
informs us that all questions which were decided among the Romans by legal 
trial, were terminated among the Germans by arms. The same thing ap- 
pears in the ancient laws and customs of the Swedes, quoted by Jo. 0. Stiem- 
hook de Jure Sueonum et Gothorum vetusto, 4to. Holmise, 1682, lib. i. c. ?• 
It is probable that when the various tribes which invaded the empire were 
converted to Christianity, their ancient custom* of allowin|g judicial combats 
appeared so glarindy repugnant to the precepts of religion, that for some 
time it was abolished, and, by degrees, several circumstances which I havfr 
mentioned led them to resume it. 

It seems likewise to be probable, from a law quoted by Stiemhook in the 
treatise which I have mentioned, tnat the judicial combat was origina&y per- 

YOL. I. 2 
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Bittod, in ordar- to determine p«iiit8> nspistbg. tbe veraDRal' disncter or 
lepiLtfttioB (Xp individual*-, and was aAAr^imiditi extended not anlj to criminal 
B, but to qaesdou concerning propiertf . The words of tfae^ laware, *^ If 




h» itbo first euro ofitoee appear, and' tiie perBanof^ded'absmtLhiniseif, let 
the latter be deemed a- worse man efT«n tiian he was called ; let him not be 
admitted to give eridenee in jndgment/ either ior man or woman, and let him 
not have the privilege of making a testament If be wiio save the offence be 
absent, and only the person oiended appear, let him cul noon the other 
tlirice with aloudvosoe, and make a mark npon the eartii, and then let faun 
who absented himself be deemed in&mous, becattsehe ottered words which 
he dorst not sopnort; If both shall appear properly armed, and the perscHi 
o&nded shall Mi in the combat^ let a halt oompensation be judd for his 
deatiL But if t^e person who gavW the ofibnee shall fall, let* it be impnted'to 
his own rashness. The petulimce of his tongue hath been fatal to lum. Cet 
him lie in the field without any compensation bebg demanded for his death;" 
Lex U^andica, ap. Stiern* p« 76. Martial people were extremely delicate 
witti respect to eTerjithing that afibcted theii* reputation as soldiers. Bjr the 
laws of nie Sidians^ if any man called another a ?iare, or accused' lum of 
ha^g left his shield in tae field of battle, he was ordained to pay a large 
fine. Leg. Sal. tit; tsjoL § § 4^ 6. By the law of the Lombards, if &nj one 
called anotiier arga, u e. a good^or-notfain^ fellow, he might unmediately 
challenge him to combat; Beg. Longob. lib. i. tit. r. § 1. B^ the law of the 
SalianS) if one (udled another ceniiuSi a torn of rejyroach equivalent to argoy 
he was bound to pay a veiy high fine. Ht. xxxii. § 1. Piiulus Diacomns 
relates the violent impression wmch this' reproachful expression made npmi 
one a£ his countrymen, and the fatal* efibcts with which it was attended. l)e 
Gestis Longobard. liv. vi. c. 34. Thus the ideas concermng the point of 
honour, which we are apt to con^deras a modem refinement, as weU as tiie 
practice of duelling, to which it gave rise, are derived from the notions of our 
ancestors, while in a state of soeiety veiy little improved^ 

AfiM.de Montesquieu's view of this subject did not lead him- to oooader 
everv oironmstanoe relative to judicial combats. I shall mention some par- 
tdcnlEur facts necessary for the illustration of wnat I have said with respect 
to them. A remarkable instance occurs of the decision of an abstract point 
of law by combat. A question arose in the tenth century concerning iho 
right qfremvsentationf which was not then fixed, though now universdly 
established in every part of Europe. ** It was a matter of doubt and dispute 
(8^[th the historian) whether the sons of a son oug^ht to be reckoned amoojg 
the children of the familv, and succeed equally with their undes, if their 
father happened to die w^Ue their gnmdfather was alive. An assembly was 
oidled to deliberate on this point, and it was the general opinion that it ou^^t 
to be remitted to the exanunation and decision or judges. But the emperor, 
following a better course, and deshons of dealing honourably with his people 
and nobles, appointed th& matter to be decided by battle between two 
ohampoDS* He who appte^und in behalf of the right of children to represent 
tbur deceased fkther wa» victorious; and it was established, by a perpetual 
daoee, that they should hereafter^iarein the inheritance together with thenr 
vmdtB*" lK^ttikindhs> Gorbiensis, lib. Annal. ap. M. de Lauri^re, Pr6t 
Ordon. vol. i. p. xxxiii. If we can suppose- the caprice of folly to lead men 
ti ajayf actioh more estravagimt t^an this of settling a point m law by combat,. 
ikmatt}i% tt»t of lefiffring the tzoth or^dsefaood of a rdigions opnioii to bif 



dfeeidM in the stam manner. To the disgraee of huxnaotTeuon, it b«ft been 
OKpabie ereii of thuextravflgaaKe. A quMtion was agitated in Spain inth* 
ei^renth oentory, whether the Musarabic litnrg^ and rittial wiiicu bad beev 
nsed'in the'chiircbe»-of Spain, or tbat acpfproved of by the see of B<»ae, whkb 
diflfered in many partioiilarB from the otiier^ contained the f orm of worsfa^ 
most acceptable to the Deity: Tlie Spaniards i contended zealensly- fbrtii» 
litn^ of their ancertorff^ Tbe popes lursed' them to receive that to which 
t^y had given their infalBbde sanction. A videoft' contest arose^ T^e noble* 
proposed to dMide the controversy b^r the sword. Tbe king-a(qpit)v«d'of tbl9 
method of dMisioB. Two knights in complete armour entered' tbe Usti* 
Jit^n Bays de Matanca^ theohampioQ ofthe Mosambic liturgy j wavvictorioiiM 
Bnt the queen* and archbishop o^ Toledo^ wiNi-favoimd the otber fbnn, iiK 
nsted on having the matter submitted to another trialj andt had' intereit 
enoagh to prevail in a request, inconsistent with' tbe laws of combat, which 
bnn^ conndered as an appeal to God, the decisioai ongbt to baive been 
acqmesoed in as final. A greats fire was kindled. A copy of each litargy was 
oast into the flames* lb' was i^reed that the book whi<£ stood tins proofs and 
mnained'nntoaohed, should be reo^ved in all the churches of ^Miin. Th« 
Mnsarabic litargy triumphed likewise in tins trial, and if we may belisT* 
Boderigo d6>Toledo, remained unhurt by the fire, w^ea the other was !«» 
dnced to ashes. The queen and archbishop bad power or art- sufficient to 
eiode this decision alto^ and the use of the Musarabie form of' devotion wa» 
permitted only in oertam oburche& A determination no less- extraordinary 
than the whole transaotien. Boder. de Toledo, . quoted by B. Orleans. Hist 
dfs Bi^vol. d'Espagne, tom. L p< 417. Mariana, lib. i. c.18, vol 1. p. 378.— A 
remarkable proof of the ^neral use of trial by combat, and of the predilec^ 
tioB for that mode of decision, occurs in tbe laws of) the LombardSt. It was 
a custom in the middle agss^ that any person might s^pify publicly the law 
to which he chose to be snhjected; and! by the prescriptions of tlmt law be 
was obliged to x«galate his transactions) witfaent being boimd to comply witli 
any practice authorized byt other codes of' law. Persons who had subjected 
thenoselves to the- Btanan l»w, and adhered to the andentjurispimdenoej as 
&r as any knowledge of » it was retained m those ages of ignorance, were 
osemptedtfrom paving any regard to 'the fbrms of pro<^ediogs established l^ 
the laws of' the Bargandiam, Lombards, and other barbarous people. But 
tiie Emperor Otho, in direct contradiction to this received maxim, ordained 
** That all persons, undor whatever law they lived, even although it were the 
Boman law^ should be bound to confbrm^to tbe edicts concerning the trial by 
combat." Leg. Longob. lib. ii. tit. 55, § 88. While the trial by judicial 
oombi^ subsisted, proof by chartersj contracts, or other deeds, became inef- 
feeturi; and even this i^ecies of ' written evidnwej calculated to render the 
proceedings of courts certain and< deoisiye, was eluded. When a charter or 
othepinstrumeBt was produced by ose of the parties, Ms opjpoaetkt nnf^ 
ohalleDge it^ affirm tfaatiit was faLse and forged^ and oStr to prore this by 
oqmbati l!m(. Longob. ibid. § 84. It> is true, that among the xeason-emK 
msratedby Beaumanouv on account of 'which judges mi^t refuse to pennit* 
ft.trialiby combat, oueis^ "If thepomt in contest can be clearly poved or 
Bffsertainedby oth«r e^dence." ' Goasti de Beauv. oh* BBj p. 823. But thafe 
segidatioB removed the evil only a single step. For the party who suspected 
that aiwitnesswas^about to depose in a manner unfavourable to his cause, 
might accuse him of being suborned, give him the lie, and challenge him to 
combat ; if the witness was vanquished in batlie, no other evidence could be 
admitted, and the party by whom he was summoned to appear lost his cauM^ 
Leg. Baivar. tit. 16, § 2. Leg. Burgnnd. tit. 45. Beaomao. ch. 61, p. 81i» 
2 c 2 
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^e reason giren for obliging a witness to accept of a defiance, and to defend 
hunself by combat, is remarkable, and contains the same idea which is snU 
tiie foundation of what is called the point of honour; '* for it is just, that if 
any one afl^rms that he perfectly knows the truth of anything, and ofiers to 
pre oath upon it, that he should not hesitate to maintain the veracity of his 
affirmation m combat" Leg. Burgund. tit. 45. 

That the trial by judicial combat was established in ererj country of 
Europe, is a fact well known, and requires no proof. That this mode of do- 
tiudon was frequent appears not only from the codes of ancient laws which 
established it, but nom the earliest writers concerning the practice of law in 
the difierent nations of Europe. They treat of this custom at great length: 
the^ enumerate the regulations concerning it with minute accuracy ; and ex- 
nlain them with much solicitude. It made a capital and extensive article in 
Jurisprudence. There is not any one subject in their system of law which 
Beaumanoir, Defontaines, or the compilers of the Assises de Jerusalem, seem 
to have C(H)sidered as of ^eater importance ; and none upon which they have 
bestowed so much attention. The same observation will hold with respect to 
the early authors of other nations. It appears from Madox that trials of this 
kind were so frequent in Endand, that fines, paid on these occasions, made 
no inconsiderable branch of the king^s revenue. Hist, of the Excheq. vol. L 

5. 349. A very curious account of ajudicial combat between Messire Robert 
e Beaumanobr and Messire Pierre Toumemine, in presence of the duke of 
Bretagne, a.d. 1385, is published by Morice, M^. pour servir de Preuves k 
THist de Bretagne, tom. ii. p. 498. All the formalities observed in such ex- 
traordinary pr(^eedin^ are there described more minutely than in any 
ancient monument which I have had an oi>portunity of considering. Tonr- 
nemine was accused by Beaumandr of having murdered his brother. 1^ 
former was vanquished, but was saved from bemg hanged upon the spot by 
the generous intercession of his antagonist. A good account of the on^ of 
the kws concerning judicial combat is published in the History of Pa via, by 
Bernardo SaccL lib. ix. c. 8, in Grsv. Thes. Antiauit Ital. voL iii. p. 743. 

This mode of trial was so acceptable, that ecclesiastics, notwithstanding 
the prohibitions of the church, were constrained not only to connive at the 
wactice, but to authorize it. A remarkable instance of this is produced by 
Pasquier, Becherohes, lib. iv. c i. p. 350. The Abbot Wittikindas, whose 
words I have produced in this note, considered the determination of a point 
in law by comoat, as the best and most honourable mode of decision. In the 
year 978, a judicial combat vras fought in the presence of the emperor. The 
^chbbhop Aldebert advised him to terminate a contest which had arisen be- 
tween two noblemen of his court by this mode of decision. The vanquished 
combatant, though a person of high rank, was beheaded on the spot. Chronic 
Ditmari, Episc Mersb. apud Bouquet, Becueil des HvsL tom. x. p. 121. 
Questions concerning the property of churches and monasteries were decided 
by combat. In the year 96l a controversy concerning the church of St. 
M^dard, whether it belonged to the abbey of Beaulieu or not, was terminated 
by judicial combat. Bouquet, Becueil des Hist torn. ix. p. 729. Ibid, 
p. 612, &c. The Emperor Henry L declares that this law, authorizing the 
practice of judicial combats, was enacted with consent and appUuse of many 
Snithful bishops. Ibid. ^. 231. So remarkably did the martuu ideas of those 
ages prevail over the genius and maxims of the canon law. which in other in- 
stances was in the hijB^hest credit and authority with ecclesiastics. A judi- 
cial combat was appomted m Spain, by Charles V., A.D. 1522. The comba- 
tants fought in the emperor's presence, and the battle was conducted with all 
the rites prescribed by the ancient laws of chivalry. The whole transaction 
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is described at great length bv Pontiis Heuterns, Rer. Austriac. UK TiiL c. 
17, D. 205. 

The last instance which occnrs in the history of France, of a judicial com- 
bat authorized bj the magistrate, was the famous one between M. Jamacand 
M. de la Chaistaignerie, a.d. 1547. A trial hy combat was appomted in 
England, a.d. 1571, under the inspection of the judges m the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas ; and though it was not carried to the same eztremit;^ with the 
former. Queen Elizabeth haymg interposed her authority, and enjoined the 
parties to compound the matter, vet, m order to preserve their honour, the 
lists were marked out, and all the forms previous to the combat were ob- 
served with much ceremony. Spelm. Gloss, voc. Campus, p. 103. In the 
year 1631, a judicial combat was appomted between Donald Lord Rea and 
David Ramsay, Esn., by the authority of the lord high constable and earl 
marshal of England; but that quarrel likewise terminated without blood- 
shed, being accommodated by Cnarles I. Another instance occurs seven 
years kter. Rushworth, in Observations on the Statute^ &c., p. 266. 

(23), txi^ 36.--The text contains the great outlines which mark the 
course of private and public jurisdiction in the several nations of Europe. 
I shall here follow more mmutely the various steps of this progress, as tne 
matter is curious and important enough to merit this attention. The payment 
of a fine by way of satisfaction to the person or family injured, was the first 
device of a rude people, in order to check the career of private resentment, 
and to extinguish Hioae faidcB, or deadly feuds, which were prosecuted among 
them with the utmost violence. This custom may be traced back to the 
ancient Germans, Tacit, de Morib. Germ. c. 21, and prevailed among other 
uncivilized nations. Many examples of this are collected by the ingenious 
and learned author of Historical Law Tracts, vol. i. p. 41. These fines were 
ascertained and levied in three different manners. At first they were settled 
by voluntarv agreement between th^ parties at variance. When their rage 
began to subsioe, and they felt the bad effects of their continuing in enmity, 
the^ came to terms of concord, and the satisfaction made was c^ed a com- 
position^ implymg that it was fixed by mutual consent. De TEsprit des 
Loix, liv. XXX. c. 19. It is apparent from some of the more ancient codes of 
laws, that at the time when these were compiled, matters still remained in 
that simple state. In certain cases, the person who had committed an 
offence, was left exposed to the resentment of those whom he had injured, 
until he should recover their favour, " quoquo modo potuerit" Leg. Frision. 
tit. 11, § 1. The next mode of levying these fines was by the sentence of 
arbiters. An arbiter is called in the Kegiam Majestatem amicabiUs com- 
positor ^ lib. xi. c 4. § 10. He could estimate the degree of offence with more 
impartiality than the parties interested, and determine with greater equity 
what satisraction ought to be demanded. It is difficult to brin^ an authentic 
proof of a custom previous to the records preserved in sxij nation of Europe. 
But one of the FormulsB Andegavenses compiled in the sixth century seems 
to allude to a transaction carri^ on, not by the authority of a judge, but by 
the mediation of arbiters chosen by mutual consent. Bouquet, Recueil des 
Histor. torn. iv. p. 566. But as an arbiter wanted authority to enforce his 
decisions, judges were api>ointed with compulsive power to oblige both parties 
to acquiesce in their decisions. Previous to this last step, the expedient <^ 
paying compositions was an imperfect remedy against the pernicious effects 
of private resentment As soon as this important change was introduced, 
&e magistrate, putting himself in the place of the person iniured, ascer- 
tuned we composition with which he ought to rest satisfied. £Very possible 
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iQJnity thtt <»a)d occur .latheiBiefCoiiffie of wril soeMty^wts onMtered, «aid 
estimated, and the compositions due to the person aggrieved were fiaeed witti 
SMh mientetatlenlMa^s daseorffs, in meet «ues, 'amaxing d i se m nnent and 
Mioa97, injame iaataoMS nnaeooontablercapnee. tBeaides the compoaitko 
M^fmbletto.Uie.pttvate party, « certain sum, oallcd Ajrtdfum^ mm& paid totks 
JOBg or<late, as tFadtua eypreas cB it, or to the fiscos, in Aa kagoafce of the 
hmaimiS'hmi. -fiooM aatJidre, bleodiog the refined idoaa of modcorn poliqr 
«vith their feaaanings .ecneeniing aa cte n t' t mna a fftinHn . harvs traa^ed that 
the/rnffam ma « cempeasatien due to the caaamanity on aeeoont of tin 
i^aUtien of the-pnblic p«Me. But it is manifestly nothing non than Hke 
Repaid to the magiatraiB for the protection whufahe afimded againit the 
noleaee of resentment The eaacttog of this was Aconidaoable stejKtewvdi 
improf ement in erimisal jnriapradence. Inaomeofthemoreaaeientoodee 
of laws, the^^isda are altogether omitted, or so seld0m mentioDed, that it is 
•rident they were hut Kttle known. Jn the later eodes, ithe Jinedmi is aa 
precise^ specified aa 'the eompoeitioD. Jn comaaon oases, it was eqaal to 
the third part of the composition. Gapitnl. yoL i. p. 52. In some extra- 
ardinary rates, where it was more dimenit to proteet the ifersen who had 
oommitted violenae, the yreeAim ^vas augmented. Gapitnl. "ToI L>p. -515. 
Tbe6e./r0d»'made a censiderabie bmaeh in the leremMSiof -the haDons-; and 
fai^vhatever district territorial jnrisdictionwias granted, tiieroTial judges- wave 
BTohUHted from lenfying Mkfjrtda. -IneaipUinin^ tbe-Datnre of the^/rvdem, 
I have followed, in a great measnre, ^the opinion of M. de Montesqaien, 
tlMoghiLkaow that seyttal feanifld antiqaanes haye -taken the word in « 
differentaeose. ,I>e UBsprit des Xoiz, liv. xxx. c 20, &c Hhe great objeet 
tf judges wa»to< eomBel the one iparty to give, and the other, to accept, the 
satis£Mtton prescrihed. They maltiplied irMuktions to this pncpoae, and 
eeforeed.them by grieveas penalties. Leg. ^gob. lib..i. tit 9, § dd. Ibid, 
tit 37, § 1, 2. Gipitnl. vol. I p. 371, j§ 22. OOhe peraon who reoeWed a 
cempoeition was obliged to oease from all -forther hostility, land to confirm 
his reconciliation with the adyeree party by an eath. iL^. Loogob. lib. i. 
titO, §8. As an additional and more permanent endeaee of reeoneiUatuMiT 
he was required to gsanta hend of aecnrity to the person ifirom/whom he 
fsoeiyed a eompesition^ absolfing him from all further 'proeecatton. Mar^ 
•nlfiis, and the other eolketons of ancient writs, have pmseryed several 
differmt forms of suoh bonds. Marc lib. xl § 18. Appabd. § 28. Form. 
Sirmondicse, § 39. The. leUtrs of Skmes, known in the law of Scotland, are 
p^iectly similar to these bonds of security. By the letters of Skutas, the 
heirs and relations ef a pemon who had been murdered, bound tbemselyee, 
in consideration of an tuMthmmt^or eomWition paid to them, to forgiye, 
**,pass oyer, and for eyer focget, and in obUyion inter, all rnneour, malifie, 
vayenge, nr^adice, grudge, and resentnient, that they lume or may.ooneeife 
il^ainst the aggressor or his posterity, hr the crime whioh :h» bad oonio 
mitted, and discbarge him of all action, ciyil or criminal, against ihim- or h» 
estate, for now and eyer.'* &rstem ef ^tUea by.0aUa8 of 6t Maitin'iB, 
v, 862. In the ancient form of letters .of -Bkufess, the ipri/vtate iparty not oi^ 
forgiyes and fmrgets, but. pardons and gnants remisskm of the wime. llhis 
ipctice, Dallas, reasoning aecordiog to the principles «f his own age, co«r 
aiders as an enoro^hment on the^nghte of iwrrmtuoi^j, as none, aagns bo, 
aould pardon a criminal but the king. Ibid. >But m eariy and rude timeiv 
the prosecution, the punishment^ and i the i»rdoD of criminals, were,alldMd» 
ni .the private penson who was injured. Madox .has ^published tw/Otwati^ 
oae.jn the rZffign.of i£dward I., the other in .'the rrei^ tof £dward ittl., 1^ 
nmfi pnv»to ptiaeQ0ignot Aialseaeeripaidentff ailttwspMaen, tfetoiliW 
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robberiea, and murders committod. Formnl. Anglican. Ko. 702, 706« In 
tiie last (H these instruments, some regard seems to be^taid to the rights of 
the soyereign, for the pardon is .granted tn quaniaue «» nom ut, fiTcn 
JtSter the authority of the magistiate was interposedin punishing crimes, the 
ponishment of cnminals is long considered obieflj as a .gratifioatien to the 
resentment of the persons who have been ii\jared. Jn iPersia a. murderer is 
stDl delivered to the relations of the person wfaom,heiia8.skm, who pat hun 
to death with their own hands. Jf thej refuse taaeo^ttof a. sum of money 
as a compensation, the sovereip,.ftbsolute as:he is,<cannot pardon the mur- 
derer. Toyages de Chardin, hi. j). 417,-edit .1736, 4to. Voyages de Taver- 
nier, liy. v. c. 5, 10. Among the Aiabians. though one <of thei&st polished 
people in the East, the^ame custom still subsists. Dsscription de I'Arabie par 
M. Niebubr, p. 28. Bj a kw.in the Jdngdom of Aragon, «8 hite as the year 
1564, the punishment of one condemned tto .death cannot he ^mitigated but 
by consent of the parties who Jiaye been .ii^ured. Saerasy Observancias 
del Reyno de Aragon,;p. 204, 6. 

If, after all the engagements to oeaseA-om enmity ;whioh I have mentioned, 
Any person renewed hostilities, jmd was guilty of any violMiee,.«ither towards 
the person from whom he had received a composition, or towards his rela- 
tions and heir^, this was deemed a most hemons crime, and punished with 
extraordinary .rjigour. It was an act of direct rebellion against' the authority 
of the magistrate, and>was repressed. by rthe .interposition of ail .his power. 
L^. Longoh. lib. i. tit. 9, § 8, p. 84. Capit. vol. l p. S7X, § 22. Thus the 
avenring of iiyories was taken out of private hands, a legu composition was 
eStaMishedi.and peace and amit^ were restored under cthe inspection and by 
tile authority of a judge. It is evident tiiat at the (time when the barba- 
xians settled in the, provinces of the Roman empire, they had fixed jnd^s 
established among .them with compulsive authority. iPersons vested with 
ibis character ate mentioned by the earliest historians. J)u Cange, voc. 
Judtces. The right of territorial jurisdiction was not altogether an usurpa- 
tion of the fendaTbaxons, or an invasion of the prerogative of the sovereign. 
There is good jceason to believe, that the powerful leaders, who seized mf- 
.ferent districts of the countries which .they conquered, and kept possession 
of ;them as allodial property, assumed irom the be^pnning the right of juris- 
diction, and exercised it within theirwQwn.territooes. This jurisdiction was 
si^ps^me, and extended .to all eanaes. The .dearest proofs of this are pro- 
dneed l^ M. Bouquet, Le Droit jiubli^ue de Fxanoe ^dadrci, &c torn. i. 
p. 206, &c. The privilege of judgmg his, own vaesals, appears to have been 
original^ a sight .inhenuit in every iMuron who iield a n^. As far baok as 
the archives of nations can conduct us with any certainty, we find the juris- 
diction and .fief united. One of the earliest lOharters to a layman which I 
have met with is that of Lndovicus Pius, A4B.'814; and it contains the 
right .of territorial jurisdictbn in the most .express and extensive terms. 
Capitul. vol. ii. p. 1405. There are many charters to churobes and monas- 
teries of a more early date, containing ^ants of similar jinisdiotion, and pro- 
thibiting Any joyal judge to enter the territories of ithoae chnrohes or monas- 
teries, or to perform any act of judicial authortty there. Bouquet, £ecueil 
desBiat. torn. iv. pp. 6^, 631, 633 i tom. v. pp. 703, 710, 752, 762. Mura- 
iori Jbas .published many very anoieut charters containing the same immo- 
niries. Antiq. Jtal. Dissert. Ixx. In most of these deeds, the royal judge is 
xrobihited from exacting the./reda due to .the possessor of territorial juries 
&«^n? ^<hich showe that they constituted a valuable part of the revenue 
•of eftch aqperior lord at that juncture. Tbe expense of obtaining a seBtenoe 
lti>iit|9flnrt^ Justice during the jniddle^ges was so eensideBabtt, ihat^iii 
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oircmnstanoe alone was snfficient to render men nnwiDing to decide any 
oootest in judicial form. It appears from a charter in the thirteenth cea- 
tury, that the haron who had the right of jastice received the fifth part of 
the Taloe of every sabject, the property of which was tried and determined 
in his court If, after the commencement of a lawsuit^ the parties termi- 
nated the contest in an amicable manner, or by arbitration, they were, 
nerertheless, bound to pay the fifth part of the subject contested to the 
court before which the suit had been brought Hist, de Dauphin^, Ge- 
neve, 1722, torn. L p. 22. Similar to this is a regulation in the charter of 
liberty granted to the town of Friburff, A.D. 1120. If two of the citizens 
shall auarrel, and if one of them shall complain to the superior lord or to 
his judge, and after commencing the suit shall be privatoly reconciled to hb 
adversary, the judge, if he does not approve of this reconciliation, may com- 
p«l him to go on with his lawsuit, and all who were present at the recen- 
ciliation shall forfeit the favour of the superior lora. Historia Zarinoo- 
Badensis. Auctor. Jo. Dan. SchoepAmus. Garolsr. 1765, 4to. voL v. p. 55. 

What was the extent of that jurisdiction which those who held fie& 
possessed originally, we cannot now determine with certainty. It is evident 
that, during the disorders which prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, the 
great vassab took advantage of the feebleness m their monarchs, and en- 
larged their Jurisdictions to the utmost. As early as the tenth century, the 
more powernd barons had usurped the ripht of deciding all causes, whether 
civil or criminal. They had acquired the high Jtutice as well as the low. 
Establ. de St Louis, liv. i c. 24, 25. Their sentences were final, and there 
lay no app^l from them to any superior court. Several striking instances 
of this are collected by BruMel Traill des Fiefis, liv. iil c. 11, 12, 13. 
Not satisfied with this, the more potent barcms got their territories created 
into regaUiieSf with sJmost every royal prerogative and jurisdiction. In- 
stances of these were frequent in France. Bruss. Ibid. In Scotland, where 
the power of the feudal nobles became exorbitant, they were yery nu- 
merous. Historical Law Tracts, voL i. tract vi. Even in Eneland, though 
the authority of the Norman lonss circumscribed the jurisdiction of the 
barons within more narrow lunits uan in any other feudal kingdom, several 
counties palatine were erected, into which the kin^s judges could not entor, 
and no writ could come in the king's name, until it received the seal of the 
county palatine. Spehnan. Gloss, voc. ComUet Palatini; Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of Engknd. vol. iii. p. 78. These lords of regalities 
had a right to ckim or rescue theu> vassals from the king's judges, if they 
assumed any jurisdiction over them. Bmssel, ubi supra. In the law of 
Scotknd, this privilege was termed the right of repledgings and the fire- 
qnency of it not only interrupted the course of justice, but gave rise to 
great disorders in the exercise of it. Hist. Law Tracte, ibid. The juris- 
diction of the counties palatine seems to have been productive of like incon- 
veniences in England. 

The remedies provided by princes agiunst the bad effects of these usurpa- 
tions of the nobles, or inconsiderable grante of the crown, were various, and 
gradually applied. Under Charlemagne and his immediate descendante, the 



regal prerogative still retained great vigour, and the duces, comiks, and t 
donUnicij the former of whom were ordinary and fixed judges, the hitter 
extraordinary and itinerant judges, in the different provinces of their ex- 
tensive dominions, exercised a jurisdiction co-ordinate with the barons in 
some cases, and superior to them in others. Du Cange, voc Duo;, ComUes, 
et MiasL Murat. Antiq. Dissert viii. et ix. But under the feeble race dt 
monarchs who succeeded them, the authority of the royal judges dedined. 
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and the barons acquired that unlimited jtirisdiction which has been described. 
Lonis yi. of France attempted to revive the function of the misn dominici 
under the title of juge$ de» exempts^ but the barons were become too power- 
fdl to bear such an encroachmeut on their jurisdiction, and he was obhged to 
desist from employing them. Hainault, Abr^g^ Chron. tom. ii. p. 780. His 
successor fas hasheen observed) had recourse to expedients less alarming. 
The appeal de difauie de droitt or on account of the refusal of justice, was 
the first which was attended with any considerable effect. According to the 
maxims of feudal law, if a baron had not as many vassals as enabled him to 
try by their peers the parties who offered to plead in his court, or if he 
delayed or refused to proceed in the trial, the cause might be carried, by 
appeal, to the court of the superior lord of whom the boron held, and tried 
there. De I'Esprit des Loix, liv. zxviL c. 28. Du Gauge, voc. Defectua 
JustUuB. The number of peers or assessors in the courts of barons was fre- 
quently very considerable. It appears from a criminal trial in the court of 
Uie Viscount de Lautrec, A.D. 1299, that upwards of two hundred persons 
were present, and asosted in the trial^ and voted in passing iudgment. Hist. 
De Landed, par D. D. de Vic et Vaisette, tom. iv. Preuves, p. 114. But 
as the right of jurisdiction had been usurped by many inconsiderable barons, 
they were often unable to hold courts. Tfais gave frequent occasion to such 
appeals, and rendered the practice familiar. By degrees, such appeals began 
to DC made from the courts of the more powerful barons; and it is evident, 
from a decision recorded by BrusseL that the roval judges were willmg to 
give countenance to any pretext for them. Traite des Fiefs, tom. i. pp. 235, 
261. This species of appeal had less effect in abridging the jurisdiction of 
the nobles, than the appeal on account of the injustice of the sentence. When 
the feudal monarchs were powerful, and their judges possessed extensive 
authority, such appeals seem to have been frequent. Capitul. vol. i. pp. 175, 
180 ; and they were made in a manner suitable to the rudeness of a simple age. 
The persons aggrieved resorted to the palace of then: sovereign, and with out- 
cries and loua noise called to him for redress. Capital, lib. iii. c. 59. 
Chronic. Lawterbergiense, an. Mencken. Script. German, vol. ii. p. 284, b. 
In the kingdom of ^agon, the appeals to i\i9 juaiiza^ or supreme judge, were 
taken in such a form as supposed the appellant to be in immediate danger of 
death, or of some violent outrage ; he rushed into the presence of the judge, 
crying with a loud voice, Avl, Avi. Fuerza, Ftterza, thus imploring (as it 
were) the instant interposition of tnat supreme judge in order to save him. 
Hier. Blanca, Comment, de Bebus Arugon. ap. Script Hispanic. Pistorii, 
vol. iii. p. 753. The abolition of the trial by combat facilitated the revival of 
appeals of this kmd. The effects of the subordination which appeals esta- 
blished, in introducing attention, equity, and consistency of decision, into 
courts of judicature, were soon conspicuous; and almost all causes of im- 
portance were carried to be finally determined in the king's courts. Brussel, 
tom. L p. 252. Various circumstances which contributed towards the intro- 
duction and frequency of such appeals are enumerated in De TEsprit des 
Loix, liv. xxviii. c. 27. Nothing, however, was of such effect as the attention 
which monarchs gave to the constitution and dignity of their courts of justice. 
It was the ancient custom for the feudal monarchs to preside themselves in 
then: courts, and to administer justice in person. Marculf. lib. i. § 25. 
Murat. Dissert xxxi. Charlemagne, whilst he was dressing, used to call 
parties into his presence, and having heard and considered the sulyect of 
litigation, gave judgment concerning it. Eginhartus. Vita Caroli Magni, 
cited by Madox, Hist of Excheouer, vol. L p. 91. This trial and decision of 
causes by the sovereigns themselves could not fail of rendering their courts 
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niMettUe. SL Lttoif, iffao.«BMnBMed(to i]ie AtaMit tiMnpuMtiMofapmato, 
rtu^Kl thisABciant-tnctonif .end admiDktored jnitMejio ponon with all ^m 
antiant •impUoUy. ** I haveoftmaeen the^aiot,'* my& JatOTiUe, *^ tit ancUr 
tbe shade of an oak in the wood of 'ViBQcnii«9,-wlMn AU«who had ai^ cora- 
pfaant fioiely ttpmaohad him. At other .tioMB he ■^■ve ardars to spread a 
cavpet in AAaraeo, and aeadng himeelf npon it, 'heard ihe eaoaas thatweie 
bcoadit befooe ihim." HisL de St Xouis, p. 09, 4dit. 1761. Priaces of 
iafpTMr rank, who peaaneed the right of jostice, :aHnitioM6 dispeased it in 
person, and preaided .m their .trihiuiala. Two instancea 'Of this occur with 
ranect to the danphias of Viemie. >Hiit^deJ)aqphui^ .tain.!Ltp. 16, torn, ii 
p. 257. Butas kmgs and priaoes flocdd uot deside every. aaaeiB in peasoo, 
anr brii^ them all 'to he jd^ermined .in >the aameoonrt, tfae^ appointed 
ftoftZlif, with. a right of jorisdktion, tin 'diffnent dUtriets of thetr kingdom. 
TbaBe peisesieil powers sooMwhataunilar to.thasa of.fthftaooieiit oomiim. It 
was towards tbe^tad of the twel£kh centmy «nd b^pani«g<ef .the thirteenth, 
that this offioewas.firttinstitatad in iFranee. JBciiaail,:iiT.ii.«c.8d. When 
the king had a aomrt establiahed in difinent qaattev-af hk dominieiM?, this 
iiiYited his snbieets to have recoprse'toit. Jt ima the 'prifale.injbereat of the 
baHiis, as well m an eli^ect of pablic uolio^, to f«ftteud their jurisdietioD. 
Ifaey te<^ advantage of areigr de»et in the nghts ofitbe faaoraMUid afuewy 
error in their prooeediq^B, to remove oasses out of their eomrta, aad to brii^ 
tham under their own eccnisaoae. There was a distjaetion iniheifendal kiw 
aad an extremely .ancieat one, betwom ithe high jostiee laad the low. 
Oapitnl. 8, jav, 812, § 4, a^d. 615, ;§ 8. £stobL .de fit. Louis, Jiv. .i..c. 40. 
Ifsmy hsroiM posaesaed the latter jonsdietioi), who had no titieJo the former. 
The formar molnded the right of trying eiiaias of wn^ 'kind, enran the 
highest; the.Iatter wm eeniincd to petty t i^s pasc es. This fomiahad. endless 
pretests for obstma^g, reitrainiqg, and reviesiiog the 'proflecdinfls in the 
ban»n eonrts. Ordon. u. 457, § 25, 458, & 29.-*— Ait^piktion.of greater 
importance anoeeeded the . inatitntioa of baimt. Xhe,kiQg'a sapt ome eoort or 
aarliament was rendered fixed as to the pkuce, taadfOonstant as .to' the time of 
Its meetings. In Fianee, as well as tin ihe other feudal kingdnma, tthe king's 
atort of justieowas originally arabaUtocy,i6Uowed tbejeiaan of the monardi, 
and was held only duno^ rsome of the great lestiials. Philip Au^n^urtn^ 
A4P. 1305, rendered it stationary at Paris, snd.enntinBed itotatms dnnng the 
greater podrt of .the year. Pa8aQier,.Bacharehe8, Ht. ii.'CtratS, j6c. Qrdoik 
torn. I p. 866, §62. JSe and Ids aoccessars ^vested SKfeeniiTe tpawers in that 
oeoct; .they snaoted ithe anembees of it 'aevend .prinrilagia and daatmctions, 
whioh.it would he tedions to enumatate. ^asipiisr, dhid. y^. Hist da 
£caBoe, tom. fi. p. 307. J^eraeos eminent iBrtiategri^ aod:akiIl In.laiw were 
appointed jndgis there, ibid. iBy di^greestthetfinaloaaision.afAUjcauaestf 
impoKtaaee was broogfat into the ;]p»lia«iant of Pads, jmd the. other paslia- 
iBe&tswhifih,iuimini8taredgustiae.in the kingfs name,-in.di£fofeBt i^wvinoBS 
of 1 the kingdom. This jurisdiotian, bewever, ithe parliament of Paxis «acquiied 
Msry alow^, and the gieat -vassals of the .eiowiiimade viabnt^ffi>8ls in order 
(totobstruet the attempts of»tbatipaidiaaeat,to«fislQad itstautheri^ aPowardff 
ihe oieseof the thirteenth lOentuiiy, Phil^ the fiair evas obliged to prohttiit 
dtis patiiament from<takiQe>cagniaaiiee.of oexfcam a^faals braoght into it from 
ihe eonrts of ihe .eomit of Brciagne, and.to-yeoognwS'aQd veapectihis ri^tiof 
mpsemeiand Bnal junsdiotioD. ftdmoires-.poar^aaBTir de itteufaaikTHistefV 
jdeififeti^irne par Aforioe, tern. I p. 10^7, 1074. Qhades VI., at^e<end of 
ihe tfollowing eeatoij, was obUged to coafirm the (rights of tthe (dukasiiff 
tBntMseiin.still'morBiample form. Ibid. .torn. ii. p. M9, 56iL 'Go vioknt 
an»^<jiq[ipo8ilian of the haronsitoihis xi^t of i9(peal,>whaoh ihaj onnaidwMd 
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flKttfal toib«r, p i WHe g8 a vad lyw yw , iluit *tlie axctlMn^vf-ilie 'EnmfdopiHB 
hiffe'mtatioiiedwTesiriMteMasiin.wbiefa IxrroDs jsnttodeath, or matihted, 
■Mfa penon&flB T wtUiwd fto appeal fr«m tfae amtiMf s pranooBced in tfa«ir 
MortSfio tbepariiaiiMOt of.PanSy'tem. xii. Aft Po fU m mU , p. 25. 

tFfae pragrtss of jnrisdietioiiin-tbe otiier femSaX Jdngdoms was in a gwal 
BMunre ^iimilar to tliat wludi-we have traaed in Fraaoe. In 'EnglandT the 
larritorialJTirisdictaon*afttiM barens.wvs bothanoient and azteasiye. Leg. 
Bdw. Gonf. No. 6 and '9. Aflcr the 'Nornian coiK^aest, it-beoame mors 
•trietiT feudal ; aiHl it is etident, from faete -recorded in tfaeEagliBh histoiy, 
aswell as frwatheinttitatiQO ofcoontiMpaktiRe, wiiidb I'faaToafar«adr men* 
tMied, tfaati^lie'VSorpatioBS of the nobles in »EngIimd ware Bot -less'bold or 
fiKteBsiTe tban'thon «f Aeir contemporaries «ii tbe continent. The same 
a^adientowere employad to circomseribe or abeiish -those dan^erons jnris- 
diraons. Wiffiamthe Genqneror established a constant aoort m the ludl of 
Us palace; from iiHuefa the foor oanrts now entmtted with tbe administra^ 
tHQ of jiuUce tnfinglaad to^ their rise. Henry IT. dhrided'his kingdom into 
■z circaitSf and aant ttimrant jad^^es to hold their oonrtB in them at stated 
Masons. Blaokstme's Commentaries «i the laws of fiaglaad, vol. iii. p. 57. 
Jkistiees of the -pease wwe appointed in erary eoonty by subsoqnent 
■Moardis, to whose jnrisdietion toe people gradually hadTccooise in many 
eifil aanses. tThe priTil^ges of the counties palatine were gmdnally limited ; 
witii respect to some points- they- were aboliuied; and the administration of 
justice was brought into the bug's courts, or before judges of his appeint- 
maat. The aevefal steps taken for this pmrpose are eaumerated in DaU 
rymple's ffiatozY of Feudal Property, chap. tiL 

In Scotkndthe usmrpatieBs of the nobility were more azorbitaBt than m 
aay otbnr iiudal ikmgdom. The process of Uwir cocroaehments, and the 
methods taken *by'the crown to limit or abolish their territorial and inde- 
pendent jnriadictionsj-both .whieh I had occasion to oonsider and ei^hun in 
a former work, diffired yery little from those of iriiioh I have now giren the 
detauL Histoid of Scotland, vol. i. p. 87. 

I should perplex msfselfand my readers intfae labyrinth ef German juris- 
priideiioe,.if>I were to attempt to deliaaate the progress ef jurisdiction m the 
eaopure, with a minute aeeunaey. It is sufficient to obseire that the autho- 
rity whieh tbeaidio ceonciland imperial- chamber now possias. took its rise 
from the same desire of redressing'the abuses of territorial jurisdiction, and 
iMSjacquired m the same manner that the royal courts^ obtained inflnencein 
etiier countries of Eurqpe. All the inraertant 'fiMts, (with respect to both 
tibeie particulars, mi^ be found in Phil. Datt. de Faoe Publiea Imperii, lib. 
iy. The ca]^ articles are pointed out in Pfeffel, Ahr^ de THistoue du 
Droit PnbUque d^Allemagne, p. 556, 581; and in Traits du Droit PuUique 
deiiJBmpire par M..le Goq. de VilleFay. The two last treatises are of gxeai 
aothority, having bean eomposed under the eye of M. Schoepflin ofStrasburg, 
•ne of the ablest public lawyers in Germany. 

(f!Me), »^6 38.^it is not easy to fix with preoiaion tiie period at whioh 
eeciesiastios first began to daim exemption from the- civil jurisdiction. It is 
•nftain, that during the early and purest a«s of theohuroh, th^ pretended 
tojQO such immunity. The authority of *the< civil magistrate exteiMed to all 
miifinsandtto all canaes. This fEiot has not onlytMen oleariy established 
by Protestant authors, but is admitted by manyiBomantGatholios ofem in e a ee , 
ana partkuhff^ hj tthe writers in defence of the liberties of the Galliom 
ajnicoh. Xhere are seTsral original papers piri}lished by Muratori,^ Whidi 
mm thaft, in themnth and^tanth oentnnes, oansee ef 4he greatest impoit- 
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ance rektins to ecdesiaitics were still detennined br ei?il jad|n8. Antia. 
ItaL ToL T. cuseert Ixz. Proofs of this «re produced likewise bjM. Hooaro, 
Ancieimes Loix des Franfois, &c, yoL L p. 209. fioclesiastics did not shake 
off all at onoe their subjection to ciril conrts. This privilege, like their other 
usurpations, was acquired slowlj, and step by step. This exemption seems 
at first to hare been merely an act of complaisance, flowing from yeneratiiHi 
for their character. Thus from a charter of Charlemagne in favour of the 
church of Mans, A.D. 796, to which M. TAbb^ de Foy nfers in his Notice de 
Difdomes, torn. L p. 201, that monarch directs his judges, if any difference 
should arise between the administrators of the revenues of that church and 
anv person whatever, not to summon the administrators to appear in *' mallo 

Sublico ;** but, first of all, to meet with them, and to endeavour to accommo- 
ate the difference in an amicable manner. This indulgence was in process 
of time improved into a legal exemption; which was founded on the same 
saperstitious respect of the laity for the derioal character and function. A 
remarkable instance of this occurs in a charter of Frederic Barbarossa, 
A.D. 1172, to the monastery of Altenburg. He grants them *' judicium non 
tantum sanguindentis plags, sed vitsB et mortis f he prohibits any of the 
royal judges from disturbing; their jurisdiction ; and the reason which ne ^ves 
for ima ample concession is, '* nam quorum, ex Dei gratia, ratione divini 
ministerii onus leve est, et ju^um suave ; nos penitus nolnmus illos oppres- 
sioms contumelia, vel manu liuca, fatigan." Mencken, Script. Ber. Germ., 
voL iii. p. 1067. 

It is not necessary for illnstrating what is contained in the text, that I 
should describe the manner in which the code of the canon law was com- 
piled, or show that the doctrines in it most favourable to the power of the 
clergy, are founded on ignorance, or supported by fraud and forgery. The 
reader will find a full account of these m Gerard, van Mastricht, Ubtoria 
Juris Ecdesiastici, and in Sdence du Crouvemement, nar M. B^al, tom vii 
c. 1. et 8, § 2j 3, Sec, The history of the progress and extent of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, with an account of the arts which the dergy employed in 
order to draw causes of every kind into the sjMtual courts, is no less curious, 
and would throw great light upon many of the customs and institutions of 
the dark a^; but it is likewise foreim from the present subject. Du 
Gauge, in his glossary, voc. Curia ChrittumUatitj has collected most of the 
causes with respect to which the clergy arrogated an exdusive iurisdlcticm, 
and refers to the authors, or original papers, which confirm his observations. 
Giannone, m his Civil History of Naples, lib. xix. § 3, has ranged these under 
proper h^uls, and scrutinizes the pretensions of the church with his usual 
Doloness and discernment. M. Fleury observes^ that the dergy multiplied 
the pretexts for extending the authority of the spiritual courts with so much 
boldness, that it was soon in their power to withdraw almost every person 
and every cause from the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate. Hist. Ecd^B. 
torn. xix. Disc. Prelim. 16. But how ill founded soever the jurisdiction of 
the dergy may have been, or whatever mi^ht be the abuses to which their 
maimer of exercising it gave rise, the principles and forms of their jurispru- 
dence were far more perfect than that which was known in the dvil courts* It 
seems to be certain, that ecclesiastics never submitted, during any period in 
the middle ages, to the laws contamed in the codes of the baxbarons nations, 
but were governed entirely by the Boman law. Thev regukted all their 
transactions by such of its maxims as were preserved by toulition, or were 
contained in the Theodosian code, and other books extant among them. This 
we learn from a custom which prevailed universally in those a^. Eveiy 
person was permitted to choose among the various codes of laws then in foroe» 
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that to whidi he was willmg to conform. In anj tnuiwiction of im^rtance, 
it was nmial for the iwrsons contracting to mention the law to which they 
submitted, that it might be known how any controversy that should ar^ 
between them was to he decided. Innumerable proofe of this occur in the 
charters of the middle ages. But the clei^ considered it as such a valuable pri- 
vilege of their order to be jgovemed by tne Roman law, that when any person 
entered into holy orders, it was usuiU for him to renoimoe the (»de of laws to 
which he had been formerly subject, and to declare that he now submitted to 
the Roman law. ** Constat me Johannem clericnm, filinm quondam Yerandi, 
qui professus sum, ex natione mea, lege vivere Longobardorum, sed tamen, 
pro honore ecclesiastico, lege nunc videor vivere l^mana.** Charta, A.D. 
1072. " Farulfus presbyter qui professus sum, more sacerdotii mei, lege 
vivere Romana." Charta, A.D. 1075. Muratori, Antichita Estensi, vol i. 
p. 78. See likewise Houard, Anciennes Loix des Francois, && vol. I p. 203. 
The code of the canon law be^n to be compiled early in the nintn cen- 
tury. M^m. de TAcad. des Inscnpt. tom. xviii. pp. 346, && It was above 
two centuries after that before any collection was made of those customs 



which were the rule of judgments in the courts of the barons. Spiritual 
JTidges decided, of course, according to written and known laws: lay judges, 
left without any fixed guide, were du-ected by loose traditionary customs. 
But, besides this general advantage of the canon law, its forms and prindfJes 
were more consonant to reason, and more favourable to the equitable decision 
of every point in controversy, than those which prevailed in lay courts. It 
appears from Notes 21 and 23 concerning private wars, and the trial by com- 
bat, that the whole spirit of ecclesiastic^jurisprudence was adverse to tiiose 
sanguinary customs which were destructive of justice ; and the whole force 
of ecclesiastical authority was exerted to abohsh them, and to substitute 
triiUs by law and evidence in their room. Almost all the forms in lay courts 
which contribute to establish, and continue topreserve order injudicial pro- 
ceeding, are borrowed from the canon law. floury, Instit. du Droit Canon, 
part iiL c. 6, p. 52. St. Louis, in his Establissemens, confirms many of his 
new r^ulations concerning property and the administratioa of justice, by the 
authonty of the canon law, from which he borrowed them. Thus, for in- 
stance, the first hint of attaching moveables for the recovery of a debt, was 
taken from the canon law. Estab. liv. iu c 21, et 40. And likewise the 
eestio bonorum^ by a person who was insolvent Ibid. In the same manner 
he established new regulations with respect to the effects of persons dying in« 
testate, liv. L c. 89. These and many otner salutary regulations the canonists 
had borrowed from the Roman law. Many other examples might be pro- 
duced of more perfect jurisprudence in the canon law than was known in lay 
courts. For that reason, it was deemed a high privilege to be subject to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Among the many immunities, t>y which men were 
allured to encage in the daneerous expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, one or the most considerable was the dechiring such as took the cross 
to be subject only to the spiritual courts, and to the rules of decision observed 
in theuL See Note 13, and Du Cange, voc. Crucit PrwUegia* 

{25% page 89.— The rapidity with which the knowledge and study of the 
Roman law spread over Europe is amazing. The copy of the Pandects was 
found at Amalfi, a.d. 1137. Imerius opened a college of civil law at Bol<^gna 
a few years after. Giann. Hist, book xi. c. 2. It began to be taught as a 
part of academical learning in different parts of France before the middle of 
the century. Vaccarius gave lectures on the civil law at Oxford, as early as 
the year 1147. A regukr system of feudal kw, formed phiinly in imitation 



of UNtBtadnrooit^ •mmHmnmtd bjvtmtUSianmK ]$mjm abmt? tb«iyMB 
lAOfk dntkn pmUishecL toe code of ommq Imt, with Uurge additiea^jad 
«aMBdi*ka% tkmif tfaMMOM timtv Tttte e«rUMt> collMden of) thoseoattoBiaf 
wtkkBtnnd m* tin nil«»-of deeiMfloitmtbe oowtftof jnstietyit tbib^AsmamdB 
JUnmUmi. Tbufimn oompikd, ar ib» pre«mbk) mfonoB^Dav in theyMB 
lOM^ aoi' KM called ** Jai< Gooiaetndimurinm' qao reyba tnr Begpnm 
QtMtalte^ WOkroLTVfn lib. 3dx..c;2.. Btti peepJiar ctrnawBtanceegift 
BocMiin. tor tfaia esrif oempilatlea. The mtwrie— 'Or naa dt ire settled m a 
otkmj in aKfbnkix oainitrjf andiadrentorerB iron alltfae diffenat natatiiMiC 
BnxBM oonnM tint new aoeie^. It waa n o eee iat y od that acoomnt to ai^ 
otKtamitfae'lamrsuBdoQitoma which were to regulatfe tbetranaaotioKs of biui* 
XMM, and tin adminiitration of- jostira ain(n| them. Bat in no oonntry of 
BuropewMttberev at that thne, any ooUeoiaoo of^ ooafeoms, nor had uqr 
attempt been nade-to reoder Icwfizeo. Tbe first nndklakmg! of that kind 
WW hj Ghui?i]le» lerd chief justioe of Bnj^d, in hn Traetatos de Legibus 
ei GoDsmetiidmibai Ana^ oomposedi abent the year llHli TUe Begiam 
Mnjwtstwi in Soodan^ aacribedto -David I., seems to be«n imitatbn^ and« 
MMe'oae, of QknTiOe. Seireral Scottish aDiiqaarians, nnder the inflneiwe 
of tbatt piens • ondnlity whiob diqn9e8< memto asaentv withent hesitatiou, to 
what WW' tfasf-dtem fbr tfaeiienoorof'tfaeirmtire oonntry-i contend zealeodtji 
tint i i mRe n nm ilfa pe s t a tew ii a nrodhotioatprior to the treatise of Glanvittat 
aadi hsftt- bmiu^.tfaeinBilveB.ta'Mlie^ tint a nation, in a snpeder slate of 
imprai«m«it(. besrofwedi its law»andi institutions from one oonsidecablj kfl» 
ad muee d in> its. pditieal. pragnsn The internal evidenoe (were it mjs pro* 
^rnoet to enmiBer it) bjr wUoh! this? theory micfat be refntecL is, inimy^ op» 
Bim^ diMliivet. Ittw eoEtmnl (ureonntaDoes ^oh have sednoed* Seoitiilt 
watbam into-tfaiai miatafae^ have* been explained with so much preoisienand. 
ondoarrby fiBidhnidiDalrynple, in hisexamination of some of tbetargnmcsl* 
fimthe highantifoity of Begiam ilagestatem, Edin. 1769, 4to., that itiis.to be 
homd the aontnvtraf will net be a^^ rerived. Pierre de FoBtaineSi.wiio 
tws ns^thaiTlnrwwthe'fiiBtrwho had^attempted socfa a^oric in France^iCOBf- 
peaedhis OomeUy wfaiQhioaBtains«an.aoconnt of the cnstoms of therooKotif^ 
of Vermandois, in tfae^reipi of rdt Loois, which began a^d. 1226. Beanmaaoirt 
tfae4inth«r oftthe Geastnmes d^ Beanvoisis, lived about the same time. The 
B a tsbli ia tm enaaf St: Louis^ oentaining a Uurge collecticm of the cnstoms 
wtnoh preinnled within tha royal dwnaJHs, were pnblished by the authoii^, 
of that momoh. As soon as men became aoquahited with tbe adrantagsc 
of havhig wcitteo oostoms and hnva, to which they oould have reooursa-on 
eiv«r)r^)eoaBioa, the pnutioe of- coUeeting them became common. GharlesVIL. 
of iranoe, by an'Oioinanee ▲.!>. 146B, appunted tin onstomary lawe in aracf, 
wovinee of France to. be ooUected and arranged. Volley et> VilUret, Hi^ 
ioireL ton. writ p. 113. 

His sacosesor, Loaia XL, renewed, the* injnnetbn. But this, salntaiy. 
undertaking hath never been fidly executed, and the jurisprndenoe of tbs 
Enoeh natnn remains-more obsenreand uneertain than it woaldhave baes 
if tliese prudent lep^tions of their monarchs had taken effeett A medfr of 
ndicial determuntion was established in the middle ages, which affords the 
dearest lunoof that judgesv while they bad no other nde todireet their deerees 
but unwritten and traditionary customs, were often at alosa how to-find'OU^ 
the &ct8 and prinoiplee, aoeorcBng to which, they were bound, to deeide* 
They were obli^, in dubious cases^ to call a certain number of old men, 
aid to Liy the oase before liiem, tfaafr they might uifinrm<them what was the 
|MMtioe or custom with regard to the point Thir was oalled eiMwasto /nr 
mmfitk Pa Oaoge, voe. 2Mff. law effeoti afttfaesefivvl of tin JBraiaa* 
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jnrupradenee h&ye been exdained bj M. de Monteaqnien, liv. xxviiL o: 42, 
sLoi. 0^ Mr. Home, Hist, of Kn^^d^ toL iL. p. 4M^ L have adopted' many 
of th^ ideas.. Who -oani pretend, to reriew any sobjectrwfaioh suofa wrtttts 
have considered,. without reeeirinB. fnun: them.li^t and infbnnation ? At 
the same time, I am convinced, tnat the knowledge of the Bomau law was 
not so entirely lost in Europe' durinj^ the; middfe' ages- as is ooBunonly 
believed. My subject doe»<not require me* tO' eocamine this point* Many 
striking facts with regard, to it are oolleetad b^ Donato Auttmio d'Asti, Dell' 
Uso e AutoritkdelU.ragioDeeinle^neUftipBOvuieie d^* Imptrio Oeddsnttde. 
NapL 17^1, . 2. vols. 8vo. 

That, the oiviLUur is intimately ooimaflted witbi the' nrankipri jurispra- 
dsDce m sevexal. oountriM of BmropejJsa fiwtso'weil koown^ that it needs 
no ;UIustrKtion.. Bvea in. BngUnd^, where the oommea^ hm is supposed to 
fbrm a system perCdCtly distinct .from the:BamaniaDde, and altfaouffh sueh as 
appl^ in. that country tothe study of tha: aemmon law boast or this di»- 
tinction.with some decree of • afiiMJtataoB^.it is e^rident^that many of tiie ideas 
and maxima of the oinl lawace inoorpooratedjinto the English >iuri8prudMiot. 
This is well illustratedibr tfae.ingeoionrand:leani0d^ntfaor or ObsorvtttionB 
on the Statutes, chiefly the more Mudeot, ddtcditi pp; TB^ &a; 

(%6), page 40.— The whde history of theimiddle ages makes itevidcnt;that 
war was the sole profession of gentlemen, and' almost the only object attended 
to m their education. Even after some ohmge in manners began to take 
place, and the civil arts of life had acquired seme reputation, tiieancieiit 
ideas with respect tO' the aocomplisbmeiits neoeasary tar a person of noble 
birUi, continued. long in force. In the M^moives de FleurangeiL pp. 9, &o., 
we have an account of the youthful exeicises and oeenpations of Fnnois L, 
send thev were altogether martial and athletic. That ^therof letters owed 
his relish for them, not^ to education, but to his own ^ood sense and irood 
taste. The manners of the superior order of ecclesiastics during the mui^e 
ages furnish the -strongest proof thatj in some instances, the ^UnotioB d" 
professions was not completely ascertained in Europe. The functions and 
oharactec of the clergy are otmously very difRerent fnm those of hiymen; 
and. among the inferior orders of churchmen tins ooostitnted a distinct 
character separate from that of other citazens. But the ^gnified eod^ 
siastaos, who were frequently of noble birth, were above such a distinction; 
they retained the idea of what belonged to them as gentlemen, and in spite 
of the decrees of popes, or the canons of councils, they bore arms, led their 
vassals to the fielc^ and fought at their head in battle. Among them tin 
priesthood was scarcely a separate professkm ; the military aoeomplishmsnti 
which thejr thought essential to them as genUemen, were cultivated; liie 
t^eokigioal science,. and pacific virtues suitable to- their spuitual fnnotiosi, 
were neglected and despised. 

Assoon as the science of law became a laborious study, and the prwrfice 
qf it a separate profession, such persons as rose to eminence in it obtained 
honoura which had formerly been appropriated to soldiers. Knighthood was 
the most illostrious mark of distinction during several a0es,.and oonfbrred 
privileges to which rank or birth alone were not entitled. To this high 
dignity persons eminent fbr their knowledge; of law were advanced, and wsre 
thereby ph»ced on. a level with tdiose in^imn their military talents had ren- 
dered conspicuous* MUm jmUHas^ miUatUkratua^ beeune common tities* 
Matthew Paris mentions such knights as early as AiD. 1251. If a judn 
attained a certain rank in the court* of justies, that alone ^ve hun arms 
to the: bonsnc o£ knighthood. PtequiariBsehMdMi^ livh xu c Id^ pb llOi 
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Diasertatioos Historiques nir la Cbeyalerie par Honors de Sainte Marie, 
m, 164f &c. A profession that led to offices, which ennobled the persons 
who held them, grew into credit, and the people of Europe becsune accostomed 
to see men rise to eminence bj civil as well as militarj talents. 

r27), page 42.— The chief mtention of these notes was to bring at once 
nnaer the view of mj readers snch facts and drcnmstances as tend to 
illustrate or confirm what is contained in that part of the history to which 
thej refer. When these lay scattered in many different anthers, and were 
taken from books not generally known, or which many of my readers might 
find it disagreeable to consult, I thought it would be of advantage to collect 
them together. But when ereiythin^ necessary for the proof or illustration 
of my narrative or reasoning may be round in any one book which is generally 
known, or deserves to be so, I snail satisfy myself with referring to it. This 
is the case with respect to chivahy. Almost every fact which I have men- 
tioned in the text, together with many other curious and instructive parti- 
culars concerning this sin^plar institution, may be found in M^moires sur 
Tandenne ChevtUerio oonsid^r^ oomme nne Establissement politique et 
militaue, par M. de la Gnme de St. Pahiye. 

(28), page 44. — The subject of my mquiries does not call me to write a 
history of the progress of science. The tacts and observations which I have 
prt)duced are sufficient to illustrate the effects of its progress upon manners 
and the state of society. While science was altogether extinct in the western 
parts of Europe, it was cultivated in Constantinople and other parts of the 
Grecian empire. But the subtle eenius of the Greeks turned almost entirely 
to theolojgical disputation. The Latins borrowed that spirit from them, and 
many of the controversies which still occupy and divide theologians, took 
their rise among the Greeks, from whom the other Europeans derived a con- 
uderable part of their knowledge. See the testimony of ^neas Silvius, ap. 
Conrin^um de Antiq. Academicis, p. 48. Histoire Litt^raire de France, 
tom. vii. p. 113, &c, tom. ix. p. 151, &c Soon after the empire of the 
caliphs was established in the East, some illustrious princes arose among 
them, who encouraged science. But when the Arabians turned their atten- 
tion to the literature cultivated by the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
c^te and correct taste of then- works of genius appeared frigid and unani- 
mated to a people of a more warm imagination. Tnough they could not ad- 
mire the poets and historians of Greece or of Rome, they were sensible to the 
merit of tneur philosophers. The operations of the intellect are more fixed 
and uniform than those of the fancy or taste. Truth makes an impression 
nearly ti^e same in every place; the ideas of what is beautiful, elegant, or 
sublime, vary in different climates. The Arabians, though they neglected 
Homer, translated the most eminent of the Greek pfauosophers into their own 
language; and, guided by their precepts and discoveries, applied themselves 
with great ardour to the study or geometry, astronomy, medicine, dialectics, 
and metaphysics. In the three ^rmer they made considerable and usefol 
improvements, which have contributed not a little to advance those sciences 
to that high degree of perfection which they have attained. In the two 
latter they chose Aristotle for theur guide, and refining on the subtle and dis- 
tinguishing spirit which characterises hisphllosophy, they rendered it in a 



great decree trivolons and unintelligible. T^e schods established in the East 
for teaching and cultivating these sciences were in high reputation. They 
communicated their love of science to their countrymen, who conquered Africa 
"nd Spaui; and the schools instituted there were little inferior in £une to 
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those in the East. Many of the persons who distinjgoished themselves by 
their proficiency in science during^ the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
educated among the Arabians. iBruckerus collects many instances of this, 
Histor. Fhilos. vol iiL p. 681. &c. Almost all the men eminent for science 
during several centuries^ if they did not resort in person to the schools in 
Africa and Spun, were instructed in the philosophy of the Arabians. The 
first knowledge of the Aristotelian philosophy in tne middle ases was ac- 
quired by translations of Aristotle's works out of the Arabic. The Arabian 
commentators were deemed the most skilful and authentic guides in the study 
of his system. Gonring. Antiq. Acad. Diss. iii. p. 95, &c. Supplem. p. 
241, &c Murat Antiquit. ItaL vol. iii. p. 932, &c. From them the school- 
tnen derived the genius and principles of their philosophy, which contributed 
so much to retard the progress of true science. 

The establishment ot coUeges or universities is a remarkable era in literary 
history. The schools in cathedrals and monasteries confined themselves 
chiefly to the teaching of grammar. There were only one or two masters 
employed in that office. But in colleges, professors were appointed to teach 
all the different parts of science. The course or order of education was fixed. 
The time that ought to be allotted to the study of each science was ascer- 
tained. A re^lar form of trying the proficiency of students was prescribed ; 
and academiciu titles and honours were conferred on such as acquitted them- 
selves with approbation. A good account of the origin and nature of these 
is ^ven by Seb. Bacmdsterus, Antiquitates Bostochienses, sive, Historia 
Urbis et Academiss Bostocb. ap. Monumenta inedita Ber. Germ, j^r £. J. de 
Westphalen, vol iiL p. 781. Lips. 1743. The first obscure mention of these 
academical degrees in the university of Paris (from which the other universi- 
ties in Europe have borrowed most of then: customs and institutions) occurs 
A.D. 1215. Grevier, Hist, de ITniv. de Paris, tom. i. p. 296, &c. They were 
completely established a.d. 1231. Ibid. 248. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the several privile^ to which bachelors, masters, and doctors were entitled. 
One circumstance is sufficient to demonstrate the high degree of estimation 
in which they were held. Doctors in the different faculties contended with 
knights for precedence, and the dispute was terminated in many instances by 
advancing the former to the dignity of knighthood, the high prerogatives of 
which I have mentioned. It was even asserted that a doctor had a right to 
that title without creation. Bartolus taught " doctorem actualiter regentem 
injure dvili per decennium effici militem ijeo facto.** Honor^ de St. Mane, 
Dissert n. 165. This was called " chevalerie de lectures," and the persons 
advanced to that dignity, ** milites clerici.** These new establishments for 
education, together with the extraordinary honours conferred on learned men, 
ireatly increased the number of scholars. In the year 1262, there were ten 
tnousand students in the university of Bologna; and it appears from the 
history of that university, that law was the only science taught in it at that 
time. In the vear 1340 there were thirty thousand in the university of 
Oxford. Speed's Ghron. ap. Anderson's Ghronol. Deduction of Gommerce, 
vol. i. p. 17z. In the same century, ten thousand persons voted in a question 
agitated in the university of Paris ; and as graduates alone were admitted to 
that privilege, the numlier of students must have been very great. Velley, 
HisU de France, tom. xi. p. 147. There were indeed few universities m 
Europe at that time ; but such a number of students may nevertheless be 
produced as a proof of the extraordinary ardour with which men applied 
to the study of science in those ages ; it shows, likewise, that they already 
began to consider other professions oeside that ot a soldier as honourable and 
usefuL 

VOL. I. 2d 
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(29), pitffe 45.— The ^mt Ttriety of rabjeoto i^bMiff ha«e^idwr«KMHa 
ilhutvtte, and the extent of this npon whiefa I iHMr enter, mfSi josftthr <in^ 
•doptmg the words of M. de Montesqnieo, when he besbB to tNBt oreeoi- 
BMrce. *< The sabjeet which fdlows-wotdd veqahre to he dwcuss ed in«e 4tt 
Inge; bttt the natnre of this work does not pennit it 'Iwidito gfide im« 
tnnqnil strena; but I am hnrried along ty ft-torwnt;**^ 

llanyjpteofis oeenr in historj of the little inteioettfBo'bel\f9<^nBwrthHii»dnriM[ 
the mradle ages. Towards the dote of the tenth «entai7,'6oaiit BeuofawC 
Intending to nmnd a monastery at St. Mrar dea Vomsb, near 'Paris, «{i{daeA 
to an abbot of COncnj, in BnrgmidT, fiuneus ibr'hjsaaiisttty, entrMitu]^.bim 
to conduct themomcs thither. The lansmige in which hevraiaad that half 
manisshigakrt'heteUshim, tliathehadimdertaken theJahom* «f «adi« 
neat journey; that he was utigned wiiii the length of it, therefore hoped 
to obtain his request, and that his joom^ into rach » distent oomrtiy 
ihoQld not be in Tain. The answer of the abbot is atlU nmre eastraoydiniiy. 
He reAiaed to comply with his desire, as it would be^ottrani^ iatigaing4o 
fo along with him mto a strange and unknown region. 'Vita iBmohaidi 
Tineralnlis Comitis, ap. Bouquet, Bee. des Hist. ▼ol.x. p.8dL Evensoiate 
SB the beginning of the twelfth century, the monks of Fervieres, in the 
diocese of Sens, did not know that there^wns such « ciby » TouEBayin 
Tlanders ; and tiie monks of St '^Martm of Tourai^ were equaUy maa- 
anamted with the situation of Ferrieres. A transaetkn in<wliitth tbey woe 
both concerned, made it necessary for tlMm-to hatve^sone interoonrse. The 
mutual interest of both monasteries prompted eaofa'to&^ottt4ho)^tuxtiQB 
of the other. After a long search, which is partioulartly described, the dia- 
eovery was made by accident. Herinummn Abbas, de 'Bostanratioiie "BL 
Martmi Tomacensis ap. Dacher, Sj^dL toI. »i. p.' MO. The jgmsance of 
the n^dle ages with respect to the situation and geography of Demote 
co un tr i e s was still more remarkable. Hie most aneient^geegfapluodl chatt 
which now remains as a monument of the state of that «6iaiee in EurMe 
during the middle ages, is found in a manuscript of the OfaKonique de vL 
Denys. There the three parts of the earth then known aso'so v^nsented, 
that Jerusalem is placed m the middle of the globe, and Aleaandnaiq^poan 
to be as near to it as l^azareth. H^. de rAoaa. dee BeUee Lettres, itom/sii. 
p. 185. There seem to have been no hms or houses of etttertaimnent for the 
reception of travellers during the middle ages. Murst. Antiq. ItaL -toI. JiL 
p. 581, &c. This is a proof of the little intercourscwhidi iock ipkce' b e U nu an 
different nations. Among people whose manners are simple, and ^#ko «n 
seldom visited Ij strangers, hospitality is a virtue of the 'first rank. TUb 
duty of hoepitahty was so necessary in that state of sooieiy wluch .took-pfawe 
dnnng the middle agtt, that it was not considered 'as one of thooe virtus 
which men may practise or not, according to tlre'temper of th«r minds, aid 
the generosity of their hearts. Hospitality was eomroed byetatuteff; and 
such as neglected this duty were liableto punishment. ** Qmomiqoe hoapiti 
venienti lectum aut ibcum negaverit, trium solidorum hilaUoiie moktetm.** 
Leg. Bnrgund. tit. xzxviil § 1. *' Si quis hommi-aliquo pergenti in itintre 
mansionem vetaverit, sexaghita solidos componat in pablfoo.'* OanitiiL 
'fib. vi. § 82. This mcrease of the penalty, at a period so hmg ecfter ^ot in 
which the kws of the Bummdians were puUished, and wiien the-atate of 
society was much improve^ is very remaTicable. Other laws of the ^ame 
purport are collected by Jo. Fred. PeUu;. Systema Jnrisprud. GermanioM, 
Xips. 1733, p. 75. The hiws of the Slavi were more rigorous than -any that 
he mentions ; they ordained, that the moveables of an inhospitilble peraon 
should be confiscated, and his house burnt. They were even so soheitoos 
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JjariOe flntertaimnent of sfcnoif^rB, rihat tiiej pecmitted the landlord to steal 
ftr the sopport of fais cnesL ** Qaed nocta iiirataB fimnfif eras appose hoe- 
Bitftiis." Aemn Heci^bDi|;iear. Hb.TitL a Mat^ Jo. Badir. Lips. 1761, p. 50. 
tii'OQiBeqaeiiee of thaie JwfB, «r of the atste of aoeiety i^ch made it proper 
tocnaot them, bospitalitj aboanded n^aSik the iBtaroeime among men waa 
imorideraUe, and aeonred tiie 'Stranger a kmd veceptioQ under wejFj^ roof 
lAere he ehoiefto take shehn. This, -tao, pt>ovis deadly that 1the Intar- 
aanme Among men 'waaiare, for as soon as thx»'beeame frequent, what was a 
^leasnie htcuse a hnrdsn, 4Uid tiie entegdAinrngof trawdlem wbb aooTested 
intoa boaneh af commttoe. 

iBnt the laws ef ^middle agas afifard m fBoof atill mora oonvincing of the 
small intenmnne between different nations. The genius of the fmdal system, 
as well as the fipuit of jeakra^w^ah almm aoaompnies ignomnce, con- 
cnmed in diseoiuraging atsaageoB £ram setifiBg in ,anj new •oountry. If a 
pwaon i fe m ovcd from one prvrinae in aioingdMn to aaotiier, he was hound 
within a year and a day to aekaowlecige iumself Hie laasal of the bntm on 
whose estate he settled.; if he ntgleeted io do m, he became liable to a 
«nalt]r| andtif rat his deatii he neglected io leave a certain legacy to the 
boron within whose t err ife onr he had areaided, all his ^oods were confiscated. 
Hie hardships impeaed anMrdgnen •settling in a oounby ware still more 
intolerable. Jn mone-early times the anperior lord of any to n iU ay in which 
a fnreigBer settled might aeixe his ponen and -lednae bim to.semtnde. Very 
atriking initanees of tins oeour in the histcoy of theimiddle sms. The crud 
dspredattons cf the Normans in the ninth eentary.eUigea many inhabit- 
ants of the msirifenne pxovinses of Bsanoeito Ay into the tintarior parte of 
iJie kingdom. iBut instead Af being leeeived with that humanity .to which 
their wretohad condition entitled them, they were reduaed toaatate of ser- 
'vitade. £othlhe<aiiil and eccfesiastioal powers found it naeessaiy to inter- 
pose, in eider ito put a stop to .this ibarharons praoftice. PotgiflBser. de Statu 
Semr. Ub. i c. 1, ^ 16. Jb etiier iConntzieB the kws permitted ihe ioha- 
Utnts of fte .maritime pmvinces to reduce anoh as were diqunroobed on 
tfaenr-eoast to ssmtnde. B>td. § 17. This barbaross oostom prerailed in 
mnycenntrioB of Europe The pmctieeof seicing the goods of persons who 
Jbad been shipwrecked, 4md of oenftmating them^M the .property of the lord 
an whose manor Atf were iihsewn, seems to have been nniveiaaL Be 
Westidiako, MoBom. inedita 'fier. 6etm. iroL iv. m. 907, dec; and in Du 
jOange, voc. Lmgomam, Beairr, Ser. Medeb. lib. Tiii. p. 612. Among the 
ancient Welsh, three sorts of persons, a .madman, a stranger, and ;a ^per, 
might be killed with impunify. lieges Hoel Dda, quoted iU'CHMsrvat. on the 
iStatotes, chiefly the more andent, p. 22. M. de Laurie prodaoes several 
Ancient deeds which prove thai in different aroyinces of Fraaoe strangers 
heoame the shnres of the lord on whose lanos they settled. Glossaire du 
JDroit Franfois, art. Aukamef p. 92. Beanmanair says, '^That there are 
■aevenal plaeesin Fnaee m whieh, If a stranger fiies his reaidsnse for a year 
and a day, iie hscames the shnie of .the Jcffd itf themanor." Const. deBeanv. 
ch. 45, p. 254. :As la pmetice ao jxmtraiy to hnmaaity conld not sofaust 
long, the superior lords found it neoeasary to rest satisfied, instead of en- 
slaving aliens, with levying certain annual taxes upon them, or imposing 
apon them some estraordmary duties or serfioes. Sot when any stranger 
died, he could not eonvev his efiects.by vrill; and all his real as well as per- 
sonal estate fell to the fang, or to the lord of the barony, to the exclusion of 
his natural heirs. This is termed in Pnuwe drMt d'aubame, Pr^f. de 
l4iurijtoe, Qrdon. torn. i. p. 15. JBrussel, torn. ii. p. 944. Bu Gauge, voc 
.Alkam' Pissquiflgc, Saohexchas, p. S67. This practice of oonfiscatrng the 
2 D 2 
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effects of straogen upon their death was very ancient. It is mentioned, 
though yerr obacorely, in a law of Charlemagne, aj>. 813, CapituL Baluz. 
p. 607, § 6. Not only persons who were bwn in a foreign country were 
subject to the " droit d'anhaine/' but in some countries such as remoYcd 
from one diocese to another, or from the lands of one baron to another. 
Brussel, vol ii. pp. 947, 949. It b hardly possible to conceive any law more 
unfavourable to uie intercourse between nations. Something similar to it, 
however, may be found in the ancient laws of every kingdom in £urope. 
With respect to Italy, see Murat. Ant vol. ii. p. 14. A» nations advanced 
in improvement, this practice was gradually abolished. It is no small 
disgrace to the Frencn jurisprudenoe that this barbarous, inhospitable 
custom should have so long remained among a people so highhr civilized. 

The confusion and outrage which abounded under a feeb^ form of govem« 
ment, incapable of framing or executing salutary laws, rendered the commu- 
nication between the different provinces of the same kingdom extremely 
dangerous. It appears from a letter of Lupus, abbot of Ferri^res, in the 
ninth century, that the highways were so much infested by banditti, that 
it was necessary for travellers to form themselves into companies or cara- 
vans, that they might be safe from the assaults of robbers. Bou<}uet, Re- 
cueil des Hist. vol. vii. p. 515. The numerous regulations published by 
Charles the Bald in the same centiiry, discover the frequency of these dis- 
orders; and such acts of violence were become so common, that by many 
they were hardly considered as criminal. For this reason the inferior 
judges, called *^ centenarii,** were required to take an oath that they would 
neither commit any robbery themselves, nor protect such as were guilty of 
that crime. CapitiiL edit Baluz. voL iL pp. 63, 68. The historians of the 
ninth and tenth centuries give pathetic descriptions of these disorders. 
Some remarkable passages to this purpose are collected by Mat Jo. Beehr. 
Ber. Mecleb. lib. viiL p. 603. They became so frequent and audacious, that 
the authoritj of the civil magistrate was unable to repress them. The eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was called in to aid it Councils were held with great 
solemnity, t^e bodies of the samts were brought thither, and, in presence of 
their sacred reliques, anathemas were denounced against robbers, and other 
violators of the public peace. Bouquet, Becueil des Hist tom. x. pp. 360. 
431, 536. One of these forms of excommunication, issued a.d. 988, is still 
preserved, and is so smgular, and composed with eloquence of such a pecu- 
liar kind, that it will not perhaps be deemed unworthy of a place nere. 
After the usual introduction, and mentioning the outrage which ^ave occa- 
sion to the anathema, it runs thus: *' Obtenebrescant oculi vestri, qui con- 
cupiverunt ; arescant manus, qusB rapuerunt ; debilitentur omnia membra^ 
qusB adjuverunt Semper laboretis, nee requiem inveniatis, fructuqne vestn 
kboris priveminL Formidetis, et paveatis, a facie persequentis et non per- 
sequentis hostis, ut tabescendo deficiatis. Sit portio vestra cum Juda 
traiditore Domini, in terra mortis et tenebrarum; donee corda vestra ad 
satisfactionem plenam convertantur. — Ne cessent a vobis hse maledictiones, 
scelerum vestrorum persecutrices, quamdiu permanebitis in peccato per- 
vasionis. Amen, Fiat, Fiat" Bouquet, ibid. p. 517. 

(80), page 47.— With respect to the progress of eommeroe, which I have 
described, p. 44, &c., it may be observed that the Italian states carried on 
some commerce with the cities of the Greek empire as early as the age of 
Charlemagne, and imported into their own country the rich commodities at 
the East. Murat. Antiq. Ital. vol. iL p. 882. In the tenth century the 
Venetians had opened a trade with Alexandria in Kgypt Ibid. The in- 
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habitants of Amalfi and Pisa had likewise extended their trade to the same 
ports. Enrat. lb. pp. 884, 885. The effects of the crusades in increasing 
the wealth and commerce of the Italian states, and particularly that which 
thej carried on with the East, I have explained, p. 15, of this volume. 
They not only imported the Indian commodities from the East, but esta- 
blished manufactures of curious fabric in their own country. Several of 
these are enumerated by Muratori in his Dissertations concerning the arts 
and the weaving of the middle ages. Antiq. Ital. vol. iL pp. 349, 399. 
They made great progress, particularly in the manufacture of silk, which 
had long been peculiar to the eastern provinces of Asia. Silk stuffs were of 
such high price in ancient Bome, that only a few persons of the first rank 
were able to purchase them. Under Aurelian, a.d. 270, a pound of silk 
was equal in value to a pound of gold. " Absit ut auro iila pensentur. 
Libra enim auri tunc libra serici fuit.** Vopiscus in Aureliano. Justinian, 
in the sixth century, introduced the art of rearing silk-worms into Greece, 
which rendered the commodity somewhat more plentiful, though still it was 
of such great value as to remidn an article of Itixury or magnificence, re- 
served onljr for persons of the first order, or for public solemnities. Roger I., 
king of Sicily, about the year 1130, carried off a number of artificers in the 
silk trade from Athens, and settling them in Palermo, introduced the 
culture of silk into his kingdom, from which it was communicated to other 
parts of Italy. Giannon. Hist, of Naples, b. xL c. 7. This seems to have 
rendered silk so common, that, about the middle of the fourteenth centurv, a 
thousand citizens of Genoa appeared in one procession clad in silk robes. 
Sugar is likewise a production oi the East. Some plants of the su^ar-cane 
were brought from Asia ; and the first attempt to cultivate them in Sicily 
was made about the middle of the twelfth century. From thence they 
were transplanted into the southern provmces of Spain. From Spain they 
were carried to the Canary and Madeira isles, and at length into the New 
World. Ludovico Guicciiurdmi, in enumerating the goMS imported into 
Antwerp about the year 1500, mentions the sugar which ihey received from 
Spain and Portugal as a considerable article. He describes that sugar as 
the product of the Madeira and Canary IsUmds. Descritt. de' Paesi Bassi, 
pp. 180, 181. The su^-cane was introduced into the West Indies before 
that tune ; but the cultivation of it was not so improved or so extensive as to 
furnish an article of much consequence in commerce. In the middle ag^, 
though sugar was not raised in such quantities, or emplojed for so many 
purposes, as to become one of the common necessaries or life, it appears to 
have been a considerable article in the commerce of the Italian states. 

These various commodities with which the Italians furnished the other 
nations of Europe procured them a favourable reception in every kingdom. 
They were established in France in the thirteenth century with most extensive 
immunities. They not only obtained every indulgence favourable to their com- 
merce, but personal rights and privileges were granted to them, which the 
natives of the kingdom did not enjoy. Ordon. tom. iv. p. 668. By a special 
proviso they were exempted from the "droit d'aubaine." Ibid. p. 670. As the 
Lombards (a name frequently given to all Italian merchants in many parts of 
Europe) engrossed the trade of every kingdom in which they settled, they 
became mai^rs of its cash. Money, of course, was in theur hands not only a 
sign of the value of other commocuties, but became an object of commerce 
itself. They dealt largely as bankers. In an ordinance, a.d. 1295, we find 
them styled mercatores and campsores. They carried on this as well as other 
branches of their commerce with somewhat of that rapacious spirit which is 
natnrai to monopolizers who are not restrained by the competition of riral 
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truden* An Absurd opinfon, ubiofa pnftikd in the middls agea^ yam, hour 
trer, in some umisuiu, the eMMe of tiMir eaocbitant demands, and maj If 
pleaded in apoktgj fir tbcm. 'Knde oamot be carried on with advaotaffv 
nnlesa the persons who lead a< mm of monej an allowed a osrtain pnmimr 
for the nee of it, at a oompeMstieB fiir the lakwfaaoh ther ran in pcnnittin§ 
another to traffic with tlieir stock. Thispnmhiaisfixedbylswinalloflai.^ 
nNvcialcoantrieSb and iaoriled the le^ interest of money. Bnt the fEdhers 
of the ohnrdi haa prepoeteroosly apphed the- piobibitioni of ubbit in Scnp- 
tore to the payment of legal interest, and-oeooiBnund it as a sin. Tb^ sdioeU 
nMB, mislea by Aristode, n^ose sentimeBt* tiiey followed inroHcitly, and 
without examioation, adopted the same error, and enibrced it. Blaeotoofl^s 
CommentarieB on the Laws of England, w>L iL p. 465. Thus tiie LombardB 
fbond thoEnsetrea engaged in a traffic- which wias everywhere deemed crmiinal 
and odions. They were liable to punishmnit if detected. They were not 
KtisAed, tiierefbre, with that mederate preninm, wiiich they m^t have 
dauned if their trade had been open and antJiomed by law. Theyezacteda 
snm pr op er t ii iaal to the danger aod in£Mny ofra disooFory. Accordrng^^ w« 
find uat it waa nsaal ibr them to demand twenty per cent for the nss of 
money in tin thirterath oontaxr. Mnrat. Antiq. ItaL yoL I p. 893. Ahsot 
the begjinning of that century doe oomitese of Flanders was obliged to bonow 
money m ormr to pay her huiriMmd'a ransom. She procured the sum reqniats 
either from Italian merchants or from Jbws. The lowest interest which she 
paid to them was above twenty per oenfe, and some of them exacted nesr 
thirty. Martene and Dnrand. Tbesaur. Aneedotorum, toL L p, 88€. In the 
fourteenth oentury^ a.d. Idll, Philip IV. fixed the interest whioh might be 
legally ezaeted in the fiun of Champagne at twenty per cent; Ocdon. torn. L 
p. 484 The interest oi money m Aragon waa^semewiuit lewer. Jamea It, 
JLX>, 1M2, fixed it by law at eighteen per cent. Petr. de ManuH Marea sife 
Limea Himan. App. 1468. As late aa the year 1490, it appwn that the 
interest ofxnoney m Plaoentia waa at l^e rate of forty per cent Thia i» the 
more extraordinary, because at ^t time the conmieree of the Italian states 
was beoome eonnderable. Menuaie Stondie de Piaeeniay torn. viil. p^KM. 
Piac 1760. It i^^jMavs from Lud. Guiodaxdhii, that Charlea T. had fixed 
the rate of interest in. hia dominiotta in the Low Conntrie8>at twelve per cent, 
and at the time when he wrote, about the year 1560, it was not unoomnmn 
to exact more than that suul Hecomplaina of this as exorbitant, and points 
out its bad efieeta both on agriculture and commerce. Descritt de* Paesi 
Bassi, p. 172. This hidi interest of money is idone a proof that the profits 
on commerce weceexormtant ; and tiiat it was net carried on to great extent 
>— The Lombaxda were likewise estabfi^ed in £n|^aiiid in tlw thirteenth 
century, and a considerable street in the city of London still bears their nsane. 
Thcnr enjoyed neat privdeges, and carried on an extensive commerce, par- 
ticularlv as bankenk See An^urson's GhronoL Deduction, voL L pp. 137^ 160, 
204, 281, where the statutes or other authorities whidi confirm this are 
<|uoted. But thcchief mart for Italian commodities was at Bruges* Naviga- 
tion waa then so impeifootv ^hat to sail from any port in the Baltic, and to 
retiiraagain^ waff aiTii^Fage too great to be performed in oira summer. For 
that reaaoo, a magaainvoristDreSouse, half'-wvy between the oommercial dties 
in the north, and those in Itai^, beeame neeessary. Bruges was ptohed upon 
aa the most convenient station; That choice introdooed vast wealth into tiie 
Low Countries^ Bmgea m» at once the staple for Bnglish wool ; for the 
woollen and linen manufoeturea* of the Netiudands; for tie naval stores and 
other bul^ commodities of the North ; and for the Indian. commoditiBa as 
well aadameitia peodnctiona unpoitod by the Itidian stHtsa* Thcextsot of 
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ito oommecoe in Indian fotds with Vemoe alone amMan from one iact. In 
tba year. 1818,.fi¥e Venetian galeassea laden with luoian commodities arriTed 
at Brog^atin order to disDose of their cargoes at tha fair. Theee galfiama 
were Teasala of vety oonsinerahle bnrthen. L. Guic Descatt. de' Pae6i.BaaBi. 
nr 17^ Bingea waa the greatest empoiinm in all Eorope. Many proofii of 
ti^ oecnr in the historians and reoorda of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
eeotaries* Bat, instead of mnltiplYing quotations, I shall refer my readflcs 
to Anderson, vol L ^V 12^ 137, 213, 246, &c The nature of this woi^ 
prevents me from entering, mto sot more minute detail, but there are soma 
detached &cta which give a high ioea of the wealth both of the Flemish and 
Kalian commwcial states^ The dnke of Brabant contracted his daughter to 
the Black Prince, son of Edward III. of England, A J). 1839, and gave her a 
portion which we may reckon to ba of equal value with three hundred 
thOBsand pounds of our present money* Kymer's Foedera, voL v. p. 118. 
John Galeaozo Visconti, doke of Mihm, concluded a treaty of marriase be- 
tween his dan^ter and Lionel, duke of Clarence^ Edward's third son, 
A^ou. 1367,. and granted her a portion eqnal to two hundred thousand pounds 
cf . onr present money. Bymer's F(Bdm^ vol vi. p. 547. These exorbitant 
anmSj so fax eigffeeding what was then ^pmted by the mostpowerful monarohs, 
and which appear eztrandinary even m the present age, when the wealth of 
Europe is so much iufireased, must have arisen from the riches which flowed 
into those countries from their eootensive and lucrative commerce. The finfc 
aoorce of wealth to the towns situated on the Baltic sea seems to have bean 
the herring fishcffy ;. the shoals of herrings frequenting at that time the coaati 
of Sweden and Denmark, in the same manner as they now resort to tha 
British coasts. The effects of thit fishery are thus described by an author 
of the thirteenth century. The Danes, says he, who were formerly clad in tha 
poor ffiob of sailoKS^ are now dothed in scarlet, purple, and fine linen. For 
they abound with wealth flowing from their annual fishery on the coast of 
Sdumen; so that all nations res^ to them, bringing th^ gold, silver, and 
nreoious commoditiee^ Ihat thev may purchase hemngs, which the divine 
noonty bestows npont them«. Amolons TiubwenBii ap. Coaring. de XJrlub. 
Ciennan. $ 87» 

The Hanseatic league is tha mosfe powerful oommencial confederacy known 
in history. Its ori^^. towards the close of the twelfth century, aM the ob- 
TOcts of Its union, are described by Enipschildt, Tractatus Historico-Politico- 
Juzidicus de Juxibus Clvitat. Imper. lib. i. cap. 4 Anderson has mentioned 
tiie chief facta with resnect to their commeaocial progress, the extent of the 
privileges which they obtained in difi^xent countries, their successful wars 
with several monacchs^ as well as the spirit and zeal with which they con- 
tended for those liberties and rights without which it is impossible to carry 
on oommerce to advantage.. The vigorous eflbrts of a society of merchants 
attentive only to commendid otgects, could not Mi of difibsiug new and mora 
liberal ideas canofloiingjustice and order in every country (S Europe wheie 
they settled. 

in Eoghmd, the prcgress of commerce was extremely slow ; and the cansoff 
«f this ace obvious. During the Saxon Heptarchy, En^^and, imlit into 
many petty kingdoms, which ware perpetually at variance with each other; 
•axncMBed to the fierce incnrsions of the Danes, and other northern puratee; 
and sank in barbarity and ignorance, was in no condition to cultivate com- 
■Mrce, or to pursue any sfsiem of useful and salutaiy policy. When a better 
gcoepect began to open, by the union of the kingdom under one monarch, the 
Korman conqjoest took place* This occasioned such a violent shock, as well 
aft aooh a suddeiL and total revohition' of property, that the nation did not 
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recoYer from it dnriDg several reigns. By the time that the constitation 
began to acquire some stability, and the Englbh had so incorporated with 
their conqnerors as to become one people^ the nation engaged with no less 
ardour than imprudence in support of the pretensions of their sovereigns to 
the crown of France, and long wasted its vigour and genius in its wild efforts 
to conquer that kingdom. When b;^ ill success, and repeated disappoint- 
ments, a period was at last put to this fatal frenzy, and the nation, begmning 
to enjoy some repose, had leisure to breathe and to gather new strength, the 
destructive wars between the houses of York and Lancaster broke out, and 
involved the kingdom in the worst of idl calamities. Thus, besides the com- 
mon obstructions of commerce occasioned by the nature of the feudal govern- 
ment, and the state of nuumers during the middle ages, its progress in 
England was retarded by peculiar causes. Such a succession of events 
adverse to the commercial spirit was sufficient to have checked its growth, 
although every other circumstance had favoured it. The Engli^ were 
accordingly one of the last nations in Europe who availed themselves of those 
commercuu advanta^ which were natural or peculiar to their country. 
Before the reien of Edward IIL, all the wool of England, except a small 

Quantity wrouent into coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold to the 
lemings or Lombards, and manufactured by them. Though Edward, 
A.D. 1326, began to allure some of the Flemish weavers to settle in Enghind, 
it was long before the English were capable of fabricating cloth for forei^ 
markets, and the export of unwrought wool still continues to be the chief 
article of their commerce. Anderson, passim. All foreign commodities were 
brought into England by the Lombards or Hanseatic merchants. The Eng- 
lish ports were frequented by ships both from the north and south of Europe, 
and they tamely allowed foreigners to reap dl tiie profits arising from the 
supply of their wants. The first commercial treaty of England on record, is 
that with Hacj^uin, kmg of Norway, A.D. 1217. Anders. voL i. p. 108. But 
the English did not venture to trade in their own ships to the Baltic until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Ibid. p. 151. It was after the 
middle of the fifleenth, before they sent any ship into the Mediterranean. 
Ibid. p. 177. Nor was it long before this period that their vessels began to 
visit the ports of Spain or rortugaL But thou^ I have pointed out the 
slow progress of the Enelish commerce as a fact littie attended to, and yet 
meritmg consideration, tne concourse of foreigners to the ports of England, 
together with the communication amonz all the diffisrent countries in Europe, 
which went on increasing from the beemning of the twelfth century, is suffi- 
cient to justify all the observations and reasonings in the text concerning the 
mfluence of commerce on the state of manners and of society. 

(31), pa^e 88. — I have not been able to discover the predse manner in 
which the justiza was appointed. Among the claims of the funto or union 
fonned against James I., a.d. 1264, this was one: that the king should not 
nominate any person to be justiza, without the consent or approbaticm of the 
ricos hombreSf or nobles. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, vol. i. p. 180. But the 
king in his answer to tiieir remonstrance asserts, ** that it was established by 
inmiemorial practice, and was conformable to the laws of the kingdom, that 
the king, in vurtue of his royal prero^tive, should name the justiza.** 
Zurita, Ibid. p. 181. BUnca, p. 656. From another passage m Zurita, it 
appears that while the Aragonese enjoyed the privilege of the wUony i. e. the 
power of confederating against then: sovereign as often as the^ conceived 
that he had violated anv of their rights and immunities, the justiza was not 
only nominated by the king, but held his office during the king's pleasure; 
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Nor was this practice attended with any bad effects, as the privilege of the 
nnioii was a sufficient and effectual check to any abuse of the royal pre- 
rogative. But when the privilege of the union was abolished as dangerous 
to the order and peace of society, it was agreed that the justiza should con- 
tinue in office during Hfe. Several krngs, however, attempted to remove 
justizas who were obnoxious to them, and they sometimes succeeded m the 
attempt. In order to guard against this encroachment, which would have 
destroyed the intention of the institution, and have rendered the justiza the 
dependent and tool of the crown, instead of the guardian of the people, a 
law was enacted in the cortes, a.d. 1442, ordaining that the justiza should 
continue in office during life, and should not be removed from it unless by 
the authority of the cortes. Fueros y Observancias del Reyno de Arag. 
lib. i. p. 22. By former laws, the person of the justiza had been declared 
sacred, and he was responsible to the cortes. Ibid. p. 15, b. Zurita and 
Blanca, who both published their hbtories while the justiza of Aragon 
retained the full exercise of his privileges and jurisdiction, have neglected to 
explain several circumstances with regard to the office of that respectable 
magistrate, because the;|r addressed their works to their countrymen, who 
were well acquamted with every particular concerning the functions of a 
judge, to whom thev looked u]^ as to the guardian of theu: liberties. It is 
vain to consult the later historians of Spain, about any point with respect to 
which the excellent historians whom I have named are sHent. The ancient 
constitution of their country was overturned, and despotism established on 
the ruin of its liberties, when the writers of this and tne preceding century 
composed their histories, and on that account they had little curiosity 
to know the nature of those institutions to which their ancestors owed the 
enjoyment of freedom, or they were afraid to describe them with mucn 
accuracy. The spirit with which Mariana, his continuator Miniana, and 
Ferreras, write their histories, is very different from that of the two historians 
of Aragon, from whom I have taken my account of the constitution of that 
kingdom. 

Two circumstances concerning the justiza, besides those which I have 
motioned in the text, are worthy of observation, 1. None of the ricos 
hombres, or noblemen of the first order, could be appointed justiza. He was 
taken out of the second class of cavalleros, who seem to have been nearly of 
tiie same condition or rank with gentlemen or commoners in Great Britain. 
Fueros y Observanc. del Beyno, &c. lib. i. p. 21, b. The reason was, by the 
laws of Aragon, the ricos hombres were not subject to canital punishment ; 
but as it was necessary, for the security of liberty, that the justiza should 
be accountable for the manner in which he executed the high trust reposed 
in him, it was a powerful restraint upon him to know that he was liable to be 
punished capitally. Blanca, pp. 657, 756. Zurita, tom. p. iL 229. Fueros 
y Observanc. lib. ix. -p, 182, b. 183. It appears, too, from many passages in 
Zurita, that the justiza was appointed to check the domineering and op- 
pressive spuit of the nobles, as well as to set boxmds to the power of the 
monarch, and therefore he was chosen from an order of citizens equally in- 
terested in opposing both. 

2, A mi^trate possessed of such vast powers as the justiza, might have 
exercised them in a manner pernicious to the state, if he hunself had been 
subject to no control A constitutional remedy was on that account provided 
aeamst this danger* Seventeen persons were chosen by lot in each meeting 
of the cortes. These formed a tnbunal, called the court of inquisition, into 
the office of justiza. This court met at three stated terms in each year. 
Every person had liberty of complaining to it of any iniquity or neglect of 
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duly in tbsjoi^aat or in tfav ii^rier jadgei, irtio acted'in fa]»>iiMiM» Vli 

W»of tile Mort vtmwi mbUmw bf balldb Tho might pamsh ]fy dmn^k 
ti9B,ooMfiMationofmdi|orev«BTiitiidMdL Tiit l«ffF which enetd tfail 
•imrt, and regnlfttM the ftnn of ito gim s d hre^ wi» enaetodi mih 14gL 
loritft, AnalflA m lOf ; Blanoa, GomnHBt Ben Aram. p. 770. Ptviwm 
to tfai» period, rnqmrr wie made into the eoodnet of the JBatisa) thoa|^ nil 
withtbeeunefonnalitf. Hvwae^fromtheilralinatitatioft oftheoAoejAdy- 
lecttotherevieiraftbeoectei. llie-^OMBtentdreaidof roehan i«pMtieiiepd 



Mm oooatitetion' of Angen, ttte eldealt son orheir ap a awut at the orown pea^ 
■Biied oemiderable pofvw and jaristfotion ui tiie Mngdoai. Fiie«D»]^Oi^ 
fWfWL dri Be3Pno>de Aragi lib. l p. 16* Peter TC^., iaatipatod bjr a. seeeoi 
ivift, attraopted to dewive his son of Mns^ and enjoined bia sabjeete to yield 
him no obedieiice. Ihe prinee immediately appttedt to the jnatiitif *^ttai 
aeAgnard and deftnoe/* b&jb Znrita. ** agaixut all vvoleae* and oppreerfen;* 
The jufldsa grantedhim tiie Jirmach dtrecko^ the' effee^ of* which was, that^ 
upon his girmg surety to appear in judgment, he ooald nei be •demiyed of^anr 
knmmiity or privilege- w4uoh- he poeaeeaed^ bnt in oenseeaeaoeor ailegal tna 
ieflnre the jostisa, and of a sentence pnnnnmeed'bjrhim; Thiswavpob^ 
Bahed throngfaont the kinsdom; and notwittstaoding liMproolaotatioikiia 
oontradiction to tixia which had been iesaed by the Mng, the princeoeatinnad 
in tile ezereiie of ail his rigfatB) and Ms authority was universally rew^gninidt 
ZozitijAnaleadaAraeon, torn. ii.d6& 

(82), page 88;--rhavB been induced, by the cencuninK teatimony^of mMf 
la^ectaole autiiors, to mention this as the oeoatitntiooarfbnn of the oallr<x 
aUegianee, iidiioh the Aragoneae to<di to their sererei^ii. I mustaeknow- 
ledge, however, that I n&ye not found this singular oath in any- SpaniA 
auuior whom I have had an opportunity of ooMolUng; I^ is- mentkned 
oelther by Zurita, n«r BhuKa^ nor Argensela, nor Sayas, n^owere ail ld»> 
toriographers apjMiiited by the ooftes-^itegeii to reeord tiie tniasaatiiai^ 
the mngdom. M theae writers poawMs a merit which is very rare amoag 
histbriana* They are eodaremdy aoenrate in tracing the pcogreaa of the laws 
and oonatitutien of their oonntiy. Their aileooewrairei^ect to this crenta 
Bomv suspioion ooooeming the genuineness of the oath. But aaitiSamentkand 
oy 80 many authors, who produce the aneieni Spanish word*- in which ib k 
etpneaed, it is probable that they have taken it fkom seme^writorof orsdit^ 
wluKe works haw net fidkn into my handsv The sdrit oAthe oath is- p«b 
ibotly agreeable to the geniuBiof the Arago n ea e oonatKUtioa* Skioe the p«to> 
Hcatmn of the first; edition, the learned M. Totoe, professor of histoiy at^Bat^ 
sow, in the duchy of Mecklenburgh, haa been so good'aa to paints out to maa 
fibaniBh author of great authority, who has puU&hed the wordBof this oath. 
It is Aantonio Perez, a native of AragoB) secretary to Philip IL The wvrdft 
of the oath are, ** Nos que valemos tanto como vos, os haaanoa nunttrorqry 
aefior, con tal qoe nos gnardeyv-nuestres' fheroS) y libertadesi y si- No, ISo." 
Las Ofara»y BUkoiones do Ant. Peree. Svo* pop Joandelti Plancfatt ISftL 
p. 148. 

The privilege of union whieb rhav« mentimnd' in^ the-psMwiiagnotei aad 
alluded toi&the tea^ is mdeedone of the moatr shiguUv which* cotdd'tkhe 
place m a< re^ar gov<enimeiit^ imd the oath that I havequoted eaEpvesMS 
v>lttin^mere>thavthiaoonstitntioBidprivikge entitled the ilCragoaeea t&p«w 
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fixm. If tfav Uoff or hift mtniatorft^kted any ot the lawft or ianuBttiefttoi 
tfctfJkHgoBBnj aM^ did not grant immedisto rednaB^in conaeqiienae of thiir 
npreMntatiana- and remonatxanees, the noblea. of the fint rank^ or rwas 
hmibretd»naim^tldemamtada^um^9iiWiatia^ orthanalnlitrpof.thtt 

msond daaBt.oaUed Atifai^y tri^!iiiaMnec»,togathar with tibfr magsteatav of 



eitiea, min^^ nther in tiia aortae, ac in a Tt^ntniy aaBtmUy, i<n& in. unisn^ 
aodbinding themarires b7mQtnal oath* and the raobanca of neata^to ha 
fiuttifol to each, other^tnof mig^tcaqnise the king, in toe name ai^ hr til* 



ntium^ of thkhadfooifMsatiV to Si^tn^^'>*i>'^i^^^ If theUngpreniaad 
tb tom^ljrmtiLthttc xa^neat, ec torn arm»inr osdor to apgme theniy tiiffp 
mis^t, in -virtiiaef the privile^B (]#mii»).inatentlj wAdxtm tiidr. unegtima 
i»mth»king,.refiiaatDaeicDewledgehimra»thdc BioranigD, aBdnnowairtft 
dect another msnanh ; nor did th«f ineur anr guilt; or beeoma liaUe ta am 
paoaaeotioB on: that aocourt. Bbmeaj . Com;. Bar;. Ame, -pj^t 661, 669. Thm 
nmen difl net rfawnMethe eonfediraeiea in otiiig fandid Jtingdnma. ItmuBa 
oooBtitDlioDal aaaociadan,.in whieh legal priy jl a p a were veated; idueh ieandl 
itrmandatea'ttpder a oommap.aaal, and pw a oe &d in afl, ita openitionabif »• 
snlar and aaoartainad foanaa* ThiA dangeiDos n^^t waa not onlj Qlamed, 
lotCTerdaed. Inthemrl2a7A,tha\An^;Qoe8efbiinadannionin<9pentitt 
to Alfonso lU., and obIi«d that Ung^ mt enlf to oomplj with their d** 
manda,bTittonUaf7apnvaegp8ofiitJtothapower of theorown. Zontsi 
Anales, torn. L p. a22. In the Tear 1M7, a. nnion. waft formed againat 
Peter IV. with equal aaoaeaay and a newt lalifieatiaa o£ the privilege wn» ex- 
torted. Znritav tosL. iL p# 902. Bnt aoon after, the king having defeated 
theleadeni of the nnian< in battle, thapriyikge <k union waafinallj abr oy atad 
in the eortea).aiidaU the lawaor records whkh centained buj ctm&caaJtk&mai 
itwerecaneelledordaBtroTed. The king^ in preaenoe of the«ortaa, eaUedJur 
the act whereby he had ratified the nnion, ana having wounded his hand inik 
hb poniard, he hdd it above the reeoid, " that pnvibge (sf^ he), which haa 
heeaso frtal to the kingdom, and ae injorioaa to rojalt^ ^nld be effiM)ad 
with the blood of aikiog.*' Znritav. torn, ii* p. 229. The hnp abolishing the 
tmion is puUished. FasMa 7 Obaervano. lib. is. p^I7a From that period^ 
the jnstua became the eonstitational goardian o£ pnblie liberty,, and. hk 
VDwer and juriadiotioa. oncairioned none of thoae ^i^ent eonvolsioaswhifih 
iue tnnmltnarj privilep of th» nmoo was apt to prodnoe. The' conatitntiaa 
of Aragon, however^ a^ remained eztremdy free. One sonroe of! this 
Hbertf arose from theearljadnnsMOB of tbe repceacntatwes ef eitiefrinto tte 
amtee* It aecms probable firom Zontay that bargeaaai were-oonatitaBHt mcMi' 
hers of the cortea from its fint institiitiom Hemeutaonaa meeting, ofooitaa, 
i^D. 1138, in which the^»iMwn(id!twe><fe2aao»Mdaii0»ttti»i^ 
Tom. L p. 5L This is the oapstitntienal haigQage in wmohithnrpreaenoeis 
dedared in the oort«v after thejooraal^of that oonrt were regiilarljr ke^t. 
It ist probable, that an liMfaT>i«wi so aeenratraa Ztuata^wonldnot h«M nsad 
these words if he had not taken them firom some airfhentie xeaoedi. It was 
more than a oantnr^ aftev- this period before tibe repieaentatiiiea' of dties 
ihrmed a oonstitnent part in. tbe supaemeavembiiea of the other Snsopean 
salioiis. The fi»e spirit of the An^peoesegDvwnment is conspieaon&^inmaiqr 
partaoohuB* The oartes not oafy opposed the attempta of their IdngB^ to in- 
ertaae their revemn, or to extend their prengatbe, ont^tbeji ckdmed ri|^ 
andexsrcisad pewera whieh will appear eatvMidinary even in »«ooantr^ a»- 
enstonnd to the enjoyment of libertji. In the* year 1286^ the cortea claimed 
the privilege of naming the members^ of the Unfi^a OMiBfiil,. anditha officers, of 
his honsehold, and they seemed to have obtained it for aHue thna Ztuita, 
ton.ipp,dOd,,d07. kw«»tiiepnrilepri£the coEtetftii 
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who eommanded the troops nised by their aothoritj. This seems to be evi- 
dent from a passsM in Zorita. When the cortes, in the year 1503, raised a 
body of troops to be employed in Italy, it passed an act empowering the king 
to name the officers wno should command them, Znrita, tom. y. p. 274 ; 
which plainly implies, that without this warrant it did not belong to him in 
virtue of his prerogative. In the Fueros y Observancias del Reyno de 
Aragon, two general declarations of the rights and privileges of the Ara- 
gonese are published ; the one in the reign of Pedro L, a.d. 1283, and the 
Dther in that of James II., a.d. 1825. They are of such a length, that I 
cannot insert them ; but it is evident from these, that not only the privileges of 
the nobility^ but the rights of the people, personal as well as pohtical, were, 
at that period, more extensive ami better understood than in any kmgdom 
in Europe. Lib. i. pp. 7, 9. The oath by which the king bound himself to 
observe those rights and liberties of the people, was very solemn. Ibid. p. 
14, b, and p. 15. The cortes of Aragon discovered not only the jealousy 
and vigilance which are peculiar to me states, in guarding the essential 
parts of the constitution, but they were scrupulously attentive to observe 
the most minute forms and ceremonies to which they were accustomed. 
According to the established laws and customs of Aragon, no foreigner had 
liberty to enter the hall in which the cortes assembled. Ferdinand in the 
year 1481, appointed his queen. Isabella, regent of the kingdom, while he 
was absent during the course of the campaign. The law required that a 
^eeent should take the oath of fidelity in presence of the cortes ; but as Isa- 
bella was a foreigner, before she could be admitted, the cortes thought it 
necessary to pass an act, authorizing the serjeant-porter to open the door of 
the hall, and to allow her to enter: " so attentive were thev (says Zuiita) to 
observe their laws and forms, even such as may seem the most minute." 
Tom. iv. p. 818. 
^ The Aragonese were no less solidtous to procure the personal rights of in- 
dividuals, than to maintain the freedom of the constitution; and the spuit of 
theur statutes with respect to both was equally liberal. Two facts relative to 
this matter merit observation. By an express statute in the year 1335, it 
was declared to be unlawful to put an^ native Anigonese to the torture. If 
he could not be convicted by tne testimony of witnesses, he was instantly 
absolved. Zurita, tom. ii. p. 66. Zurita records the regulation with the 
satisfaction natural to an historian, when he contemplates the humanity of 
his countrymen. He compares the laws of Aragon to those of Rome, as both 
exempted citizens and freemen from such ignominious and cruel treatment, 
and had recourse to it only m the trial of sUves. Zurita had reason to be- 
stow such an encomium on the laws of his country. Torture was at that 
time permitted by the laws of everv other nation in Europe. Even in Eng- 
Imd, frt>m which the mild spuit of legislation has long banished it, torture 
was not, at that time, unknown. Observations on the Statutes, chiefly the 
more ancient, &e., p. 66. 

The other fact shows that the same spuit which influenced the legislature 
prevailed among the people. In the year 1485, the religious zeal of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella prompted them to introduce the inquisition into Araecm. 
Though the Aragonese were no less superstitiously attached than the oUier 
Spaniards to the Roman Catholic faith, and no less desirous to root out the 
teeda of error and of heresy which the Jews and the Moors had scattered, yet 
they took arms against the inquisitors, murdered the chief inqnbitor, and 
long opposed the establishment of that tribunal. The reason which they 
gave for thenr conduct was, that the mode of trial in the inquisition was in- 
eooMstent wilh liberty. Thecriminalwasnotoonfronted with the witnesses, 
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he was not accmainted with what they deposed amunst hun, he was subjected 
to torture, ana the goods of persons condemned were confiscated. Zorita, 
Anales, torn. iv. p. 841. 

The form of government in the kingdom of Valencia, and principality of 
Catalonia, which were annexed to the crown of Aragon, was likewise ex- 
tremely favourable to liberty. The Valencians enioyed the privilege of union 
in the same manner with the Aragonese. But they had no magistrate re- 
sembling the justiza. The Catalonians were no less iealous of their liberties 
than the two other nations, and no less bold in asserting them. But it is not 
necessary for illustrating the following history to enter into any further de- 
tail concerning the peculiarities in the constitution of these kingdoms. 

(33), page 89. — I have searched in vain among the historians of Castile 
for such information as might enable me to trace the progress of laws and 
government in Castile, or to explain the nature of the constitution with the 
same degree of accuracy wherewith I have described the political state of 
Aragoa It is manifest, not only from the historians of Castile, but from its 
ancient laws, particularly the fuero juzgo, that its monarchs were originally 
elective. Ley. pp. 2, 5, 8. They were chosen by the bishops, the nobility, 
and the peojxle ; ibid. It appears, from the same venerable code of laws, that 
the prerogative of the Castilian monarchs was extremely limited. Villaldiego, 
in his commentary on the fuero juzgo, produces manv facts and authorities 
in confirmation of both these particulars. Dr. Geddes, who was well ac- 
quainted with Spanish literature, compldns that he could find no author 
who gave a distinct account of the cortes or supreme assembly of the nation, 
or who described the manner in which it was held, or mentioned the precise 
number of members who had a right to sit in it. He produces, however, from 
Gil Gonzales d'Avila, who published a history of Henry IL, the writ of sum- 
mons to the town of Abula, requiring it to choose representatives to appear 
in the cortes which he called to meet A.i>. 1390. From this we learn that 
prelates, dukes, marquises, the masters of the three military orders, condes, 
and ricos hombres, were rec^uired to attend. These composed the Mies of 
ecclesiastics and nobles, which formed two members of tne legislature. The 
cities which sent memWs to that meeting of the cortes were forty- eight. 
The number of representatives (for the cities had right to choose more or 
fewer according to their respective dignity) amounted to a hundred and 
twenty-five. Geddes. Miscellaneous Tracts, vol I n. 331. Zuiita, having 
occasion to mention the cortes which Ferdmand held at Toro, a.d. 1505, in 
order to secure for himself the government of Castile after the death of 
Isabella, records, with his usual accuracy, the names of the members 
present, and of the cities which thej represented. From that list it appears 
that only eighteen cities had deputies in this assembly. Anales de Aragon, 
torn. vi. p. 3. What was the occasion of this great difference in the number 
of cities represented in these two meetings of the cortes, I am unable to ex- 
plain. 

(34), page 90. — A great part of the territory in Spain was engrossed by 
the nobility. L. Marinsens Siculus, who composed nis treatise De Bebus 
HispanisB during the reign of Charles V., gives a catalogue of the Spanish 
nobility, together with a yearly rent of their estates. According to ms ac- 
count, which he afi&rms was as accurate as the nature of the subject would 
admit, the sum total of the annual revenue of their lands amounted to one 
million four hundred and eighty-two thousand ducats. If we make allow- 
ance for the great difference in the value of money in the fifteenth century 
from that which it now bears, and consider that the catalogue of MarinsBUS 
mcludes only the tUndados^ or nobility wh(yse fiunilies were distinguished by 



il4 mo(Bm^amju*Tma.M!aamB. 

•0M6 liiintji tfti% tiMir ''iRtrftk must iupMcr ngy gMidt* X. Ma r i— ngi 
qi.fiohott..te^taiapBLTdLipiB28. ^ec«B»BM of Oactile, imkheir 
contests with tns crowiif which I shall hereafter relat«,*«0M^iin «f tiM-eob* 
ttmifg jTOpwty rf the mdhility as ertwmelyyipiM— g to jfete togitni. la 
OM flf tbmr muufiMtMf thej MMrt, that ffsm ValkdeM te £t. J«eo m 
fitadioia, wbtdiivu a hnndfed le«|;iMi^ the erown 4id not poMenmore Ami 
a^eeviHlbmm. AUtheierthdoDged^fcotbeiDohifify^aBdocniid besnbiMsted 
to BO poUie bnideo. Saodovv ^^ del EmpmOar Carl V., vol L p. 422. 
U Bjppmn irom the testiBMi^ of anfthan qnoted h j Be<«adiU«, that Iheee es- 
tMsnre posseieioDi were bestowed upon the rieot kombim, h J Ai^m , and 
cavaUerot^ hj the kings of Oaftik, in eswasd Iw the —kitaiwft ^Juehibej 
had leceired Stom Xttmi in eoqMlling.the Moom "Qhj Ii]MwiBe«falaine& by 
the same means a .eoBaktorable infloencein the oitMi, manf of ^iriiMii.aiie^^ 
dnended upon the iraUlitr- Politioa pant (Sonecideiai. Janh, 1750, foL 
iolipp.4&,442. 

(^\ jM^ 91.— 'I haie been^able to dnoofer natiiing Mrtain,as I d b a wfod 
K(rt» Ik vmhreapeettotheoqginof commiinitiesQrnMci^ It 

is prohaMethat as soon as the constdeeabte towns were rseonsred nomihe 
Meors, the inhabitants who £aed tiioir .residoue in them, J)eing peraans of 
distinction and ondit, had allihe nrnil^ges ef "municipal .gOTeEmnent and 
jnriidictaoQ oaBlnrred npon them. Many stritdng juroofs oeesr of the qiien- 
door, wealth, and power of the Spanish jnliae. HieroDgmnB Panhm wxote a 
deseription of Bafoekoa hi the year 1491, andteamparas-thej^oMSinoDB of 1^ 
town to that of N ap l es , and the elegonee of its ImildD^s, ithe vaziety of its 
mannfiictazis, and .th^axtent of its Qommeiee,:to Ekmnofr Weraa, Paolna, 
i^ 'fidhott Scr^ fiisp. toL ii. p. 844 llarinsos deaonbes Toledo as a 
large and popobos %Atj. A >gnat number of its inhabitants wen'parBODB of 
foality ana <tf ilhMtrieaa rank. Uto •oamaroe was ^ssat. ft«an9ed€n>with 
great activity and anoeess theaianaiactnns of ailk and wo(d ; and iiie nnmber 
of inhabitants onplenrad in iihesettwo branches of >ti»de amnnntod naarljlo 
ton thousand. Mask, nbi^npr. p. dOS. ''Ikaiow no eitj " jays be, ^ that 
infTOold prefer to Valhidolid.&rcer^ffaneaaBdspleadoiir.'' ibid. p. .212. Wo 
may form some osUmato of its^peDoleaaneBsfrom theiollowing oiranmataBOflB. 
Xhe dtiaensiMTiDg taken arms m the year 1516, in oidar (to eppooe a moa- 
me oeooeited by OaodiBalJQnieaM, they mastered in &Bfi^,4md in the 
tofi it oiy which belonged to it, thiity thoosand fighting bmd. Sandoy. Vida 
liel Bnq)ei. darL'Y., torn, i p. &L The mauifaoftaios.aaniodcii.in;thetowBs 
«f Spain were notintoidfid merely for heme oonsumpticn. they fmn exported 
to foreign coontries, and their oomraeroe was a ctmsidBraole soocoe of wealth 
to the inhabitants. The maritime laws «f Banana ave the foandatien of 
neroantile jntaq^denoe in.modem times, as the Leges J^hodisB were among 
the ^ancients. All .the cammexoial states in Itak adopted these laws, and 
xesnkted their trade accordii^ to them, fiandi, Steria Civile Venoaana, 
T<u. ii. p. 865. It appears from several ordinances of the kings of Fmnce, 
that the merehants of Aiagon and -Castile woce nceiied onihe same foc^ing, 
and admitted to the same {Hivilegefi with ikmd ^ Italy. j[)rdoan«noes des 
fioys; &C. torn. ii. p. 13£i, tom. iii. pp. 166, 504, 625. <£!itics in sodi a 
flonnshin^ state. became a lomectable part of the socud^, and were entitled 
to a considerate ^re in we legishubnre. The /magoitrateB of Barcelona 
a^urcd tothe highest honour a Spanish sabjeot can eigoy,-— that of being 
covered in .the presence of their sovereign, and of being tnated as jrandees <k 
the kingdom. Origin de U Dignidad de Qrando de OastiUa per Bon Ahmso 
ClaiiHo.aadr.ie5^p,lB. * *^ 
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^^^9&)yimge 92»— ^e mflhary order «f -St. Jqpo.'iiR mxmt 1— qimbte and 
KjpDknt of the three Spnush ordeK, was ioetitatea «beat;tiM jeer 1170. The 
ton of coi^mMitiaa ^ Afesnder illL b dated aa. 1176. At that time a 
«M8idenible port of Spain «ti]l reBsoiiied under mbjeetiento tiie Moera, and 
titae* whole ootintrj was mvch egcpofcd to demdatioiB not only ef the enemgr, 



MBCi'uicec^wim 'gvBMvai'enfoangenBeni. j 
beoame«o<«reitt, ti»t,^■t•tf^uK to eoe li 
9ii^ weeiie iwnon in f(pein ofgreateet i 
BBI. Asten. KmummimB) vp. Sdiott. iBerip. 



tot of baadHtu It is no wonder, then, liMt an hatittition, the object tf 
3#hidi "was to onpeee^the tnemies'of the^ttuieiian faith, mad -to festnun unt 
poaieh these' who distubed tthe pnblic peaee,-ehaald 'be * e3di enw l y pepolaft, 
oid^meet^wi^ geMvil'eiMoaiiegraBent. The* wealth ^andpower of toe order 

I hiatoiian, l^e Ovand Master of St 
t power and cHnitj aext to theking. 
_. Sdiott iBerip. 'HiB|>. L ^6^. Aaather historian 
obsenres, that the order possessed everything in OMifle that a king would 
most desire to obtain. Znrita, Anales, v. 22. The knights took the tows of 
abedienee, df pofwty, Mid ef 'Oeiijngcu clmiUly'. 'By 'the former they were 
boiradimpIicKiy<tO'«bey'tiie oonmands -of tfalnr srand master. The osder 
eonld bring into tbe-'mld a tboosuid men-otHmns. j£L Ant Nebriss. p. 
nS. If, as we 'have reaMSKto'betteTe, these men^ot'crmB <were'acoompaniea, 
as WW nsmd m tet am, ikm was afonnidable bocty of /osvahy. There ba- 
IsBgedto' tills ortter ngtitf-*fyn' eomniaudeRes, and two hnndred ju loiies and 
dAer beneiees. iBiseertatkmB «nr la OheTaMrie 'par ?Bon. de Ht Marie, p. 
MS. It is obrions bow fermiclable to his sovereign the oomnand of these 
tfoqps, the administiataau of ««ieh revenoes, and the disposal vf so maojf 
cIBms, nrost hare rendered « anlijeet. The other two orders, :tiieugh inlerier 
to that of' St. Jago in power and wealth, were ne^rartheless very considerahle 
frmtemities. Wmh the cowjiest of Chnaada deprived the knights of St. Jago 
of those eBemiesagamst wnem thdr ^eal was originally direeted, su pers tltion 
fbnnd out a new objeat, in defenee of whidi tfaerjr en|[ag9d^ employ thdr 
courage. To their uanal oath they added the followmg clause: "We do 
ffwear to believe, to maintain, and fto contend in pnUic and in private, that 
tbe*Vlrgin Mary,-1^ Mo^r of Ged, our Lady, was concrived without the 
ttam oforigmal sin." This addition was made about the middle of the aefen- 
teenth centaiy. Honof^ de 8t Marie Dissertatiens, i&c. pJS68. — ^Nor is sudi 
s wngular engagement pecuMar to the order of fit J^sgo. The members of the 
Moond miHtarv order hi 'Spam, that of Galatrava, equalfy aealous to employ 
l^eur prowess m defenee of the honours of the Blessed Virgm, have likewise 
professed themse l ve s faertme knights. Thebr row, oooooved m terms more 
theologically accurate than liiat ^ St Jago, may afford some amusement to 
an English reader. '* I vowto God, to the grand master, and to yon who 
bere represent his person, that now, and for ever, I will mamtain and contend, 
that the V irghi Harr, Mother of God, our Lady, was eonoeived without ori- 
ginal sm, and never meuned the pollution of it ; but t^at m the moment of 
aer happy conception, and of the union of her soul with her -body, the Divine 
fiaee prevented and -presorred her from original suilt, bythe merits of the 
Hasrion and dea& or CHirist, our Sedeemer, her mtnre Son, fereseen in the 
Dirine counsel, by which -she was truly redeemed, and by a more noble Idnd 
of redemptkm than any of the children of Adam. In the belief -of this truth, 
and in mafaitaining the honour of the most Holy Yir^ through the strength 
of Almighty God, I will live and will die." Definiaenes de la Orden. de Oa- 
latrava, conforme al 'Ganitulo General en 1652, fol. Madr. 1748, p. 1^. 
Hiough the church of Rome hatii prudently avoided to give its sanction to 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception, and the two grnrt monastic orders 
of St. Domlnick and St. Francis have espoused opposite opinions concemiog 
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it, the SpAiiUrds are snch ardent champions for the honour of the Yirgin, 
that when the present king of Soain instituted a new military order in the 
year 1771, in commemoration of the birth of his grandson, he put it under 
the immediate protection of the most Holy Mary m the mystery of her im- 
maculate conception. Gonstituciones de la real y distinguida Orden Espafiola 
de Carlos III. p. 7. To undertake the defence of the virgin Mary's honour 
had such a resemblance to that species of refined ipdlantry, which was the 
original object of chiyalry, that tne zeal with which the military orders 
bound themselves, by a solemn yow, to defend it, was worthy of a true knight, 
in those ages when the spirit of the institution subsisted in full vigour. But 
in the present age it must excite some surprise to see the institution of an 
illnstrious order connected with a doctrine so extravagant and destitute oi 
any foundation in Scripture. 

(37), page 94.~I have frequently had occasion to take notice of the defects 
in police during the middle ages, occasioned by the feebleness of government 
and the want of proper Bub<»rdiiiation among the difierent ranks of men. I 
have observed in a tormer note that this greatly interrupted the intercourse 
between nations, and even between different places in the same kingdom. 
The descriptions which the Spanish historians give of tiie frequency of rapine, 
murder, and every act of violence, in all the provinces of Spam, are amazing, 
and present to us the idea of a society but little removed from the disorder 
and turbulence of that which has been called a state of nature. Zurita, 
Anales de Ara^. i. 175. ML Ant. Nebrissensis Ber. a Ferdin. Gestar. Hist, 
ap. Schottum, iL 849. Though the excess of these disorders rendered the 
institution of the santa hermandad necessary, great care was taken at first 
to avoid giving any offence or alarm to the nobuity. The jurisdiction of the 
judges of the hermandad was expressly confined to crimes which violated the 
pubuc peace. All other offences were left to the cognizance of the ordinary 
judges. If a person was guilty of the most notorious peijury, in any trial 
before a judge of the hermandad, he could not punish him, but was obli^ 
to remit the case to the ordinary judge of the place. Commentaria in Begias 
Hispan. Constitut. per Alph. de Azevedo, pairs v. pp. 228, &c. foL Duad, 
>. 1612. Notwithstanding these restrictions, the barons were early senuble 
low much the establishment of the hermandad would encroach on their 
jurisdiction. In Castile some opposition was made to the institution ; but 
Ferdinand had the address to obtain the consent of the constable to the in- 
troduction of the hermandad into that part of the kin^om where his estate 
lay ; and by that means, as well as the popularity of the institution, he sur- 
mounted every obstacle that stood in its wa^. Ml, Ant. Nobrissen. ix 851. 
la Aragon the nobles combined against it with great spirit ; and FeroiDand, 
though he supported it with vigour, was obliged to make some concessions in 
order to reconcile them. Zurita^ Anales de Arag. iv. 356. The power and re- 
venue of the hermandad in Castile seem to have been very great. Ferdinand, 
when preparuig for the war against the Moors of Granada, required of the 
hermandad to furnish him sixteen thousand beasts of burden, together with 
eight thousand men to conduct them, and he obtained what he demand^ 
Ml. Ant. Nebriss. p. 881. The hermandad has been found to be of so mudi 
use in proservin^ peace, and restraining or detectinj^ crimes, that it is still 
continued in Spun ; but as it is no longer necessary either for moderating the 
power of the nobilit;r, or extending that of the crown, the vigour and autl^rity 
of the institution diminish gradutuly. 

(38), page 95.— Nothing is more common among antiquaries, and there is 
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Bot a rnxxn oopuros source of error, than to decide concerning the insUtutions 
and manners of past ages, by the forms and ideas which prevail in their 
own times. The French lawyers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centnries 
having fonnd their sovereigns m possession of absolute power, seem to think 
it a aatj incumbent on them to maintain that such unbounded authority 
belonged to the crown in every period of their monarchy. ** The government 
ci France," says M. de B^ very gravely, " is purely monarchical at this 
day, as it was from the begmninje. Our kmgs were absolute originally, as 
they are at present." Science du Gouvemement, tom. ii. p. 31. It is impos- 
mble, however, to conceive two states of civil society more unlike to each 
other than that of the French nation under Clovis, and that under Louis XV. 
It is evident from the codes of laws of the various tribes which settled in 
Gaul and the countries ac^aoent to it, as well as from the history of Gregory 
of Tours, and other earlv annalists, that among all these people the form of 
government was extremely rude and simple, ana that ther had scarcely begun 
to acquire the first rudhments of that order and police wnich are necessary m 
extensive societies. The king or leader had the command of soldiers or com- 
panions, who followed his standard from choice, not by constramt. I have 
produced the dearest evidence of this, Note 6. An event related by Gregory 
of Tours, lib. 4, c li, affords the most strikinj^ proof of the dependence 
of the early French kings on the sentiments and mclination of their people. 
Clotake L having marched at the head of his army, in the year 553, against 
the Saxons, that people, intimidated at his approach, sued for peace, and 
o£fered to pay a krge sum to the offended monarch. Olotake was willing to 
close with what they proposed. But his army msisted to be led forth to 
battle. The king employed all his eloquence to persuade them to accept 
of what the Saxons were ready to pay. The Saxons, in order to soothe 
ihem, increased their original offer. The kmg renewed nis solicitations ; but 
the army, enraged, rushed upon the king, tore his tent in pieces, dragged 
him out of it, and would have slam him on the spot, if he had not consented 
to lead them instantly against the enemy. 

If the early monarchs of France possessed such lumted authority, even 
while at the head of their army, their prerogative during peace will be found 
to be still more confined. They ascended the throne not by any hereditary 
right, but in consequence of the election of their subjects. In oixler to avoid 
«n unnecessary number of quotations, I refer my readers to Hottomanni 
Franco-Gallia, cap. vL p. 47, edit. 1573, where they will find the fullest proof 
of this from 6re|;ory or Tours, Amomus, and the most authentic historians 
of the Merovingian Idngs. The effect of this election was not to invest them 
with absolute power. Whatever rekted to the general welfare of the nation 
was submitted to public ddiberation. and determined by the suffrage of the 
people, m the annual assemblies, called " les champs de Mars," and '* les 
champs de MaL" These assemblies were caUed chcmps, because, according 
to the custom of all the barbarous nations, they were held in the open air, m 
Bome phun capable of containing the vast number of persons who had a right 
to be present Jo. Jac Sorberus de Comitiis veterum Germanorum, voL L 
§§ 19, &c. They were denominated champs de Mars and de Mai, from the 
months in which they were held. Every freeman seems to have had a right 
to be present m these assemblies. Sorberus. ibid. §§ 133, &c. The ancient 
annals of the Franks describe the persons who were present in the assembly 
held A.D. 788, in these words: *'In placito Ingelheimensi conveniunt pontf- 
fices, majores, mmores. saoerdotes, reguli, duces, comites, prsefecti, cives, 
oppidani.'' Apud. Sorber. § 304. Tliere everything that concerned the 
happiness of their country, says an ancient historian, everythine that could 
be of benefit to the Frauds, was considered and enjoined. Fre&garius, i^. 
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Ihi t)i&fl*t ^SRomff. ^w. Ctanput Jfvrln. OUethMtai H. i 

Inriiieai, and ackmmledeet the vTithority flf tbeft atseBbliet. ^Tiigr »• 



MfiBfl,*" MTTS lie*Hihaft irhaleTBr wifctes to fte mmumb sdiBty maybeoiB* 
ddued sod nscftvea (by vomnott dcnbonAiBD? ibA fv%ftt¥ttr uey ■AcifeBBiriHiy 
til!lu(tIidnoanftni&." Amonai Ae ^kirt. Friae. Uk k. c L 19. Bwiqwt, 
BeoueSl, Ifi. p. 116. llie fftctgntovy clsimi, « iporii ef kfislatire mA^ 
in th* dflcreeg temd in llien aaMooWfiw, mi Mt im tfat hmm of tte kuK 



"We litTe tretftoa." M7B dnlddbnt, 4i a dscnn, A.Jk 5tt, In tiM 
■wiiiiifliTj iif M«rck,''tojnitJier'wmi oat VDUe8,4nBmrnuieflMMaffinn,«id 



■wmiiflifj in March, "toMtker'wIHi otff VDtue8,4nBmrnuieflMMaffinn,«Hl 
iM now pnblnOi fbe conmaion^tbat it nayMiBe t» 4i» kaowM^e of aMJ* 
GtnldBb. Decret ap. Bonqort, Beoacffl^ei KMer. tcxB. ir. «. t. ^W«lMMi 
^EraedtQeetberirmiimr'vaflsaSa.** Ibid.§2. '^ It li agreed, la fin aamid^ 
kivbiofawewereaHQxdted.** lUd. §4. l^befldelairi^thamitvaaBiaiM 
Bomuneot of Fnoch ixtrispniAeaoa, tren aaacfled ia 4ki mmb aMaaMi* 
*^Kcttfveruzii Saliram le;pm jn'oeerw IpMai ntrtJi, fpA tano taufaria apad 
Mxn erant vectorea* tdimt aiiteBi dectl "de ^vlbMB ^AA i|aataN]>**^^[ai vst 
trea Halloa c on v e riiaflfeea, onmas ^ansaniBi ari^iBBB soMle ^dS B o aw a ftw ^ 
tractantei de ringofis, jxtdidnm de awcjuat Iwe BMda.^ PMBf . Le^ fiallii 
^Bonqaet Una. p. 122, ^ Hoe decratnm eat apad iv g m . iltpaaApm 
^ns, et apad duictmn popahnntduiatiainiiB, jpA ifltni r^naai Mhi wingimiai 
eonaistaiit*' Ibid. p. 121. Kaj. even in tiiei r ■chart era, i|te hingi af the 
flnt race are caMrai to apecHjf isiat xbty wtn g rautud with tba aosMBt4f 
tbdr Tusale. ^ Ege CmMaoeitns, rex. tma earn -eeoaeaia et ■ w d iataia 
Kraneomm,*' &c. AJ>. 558. Bonqttd;, !^ 622 . ^'iAletiiuttiasIiL ta»«im 
patnbiis noatiifl, episcopSSf opiimatibtis, 'CsterisqaOf palatB ueaiil auliastriB,^ 
JLD. 664 IbkL 6i8. '* De cooaenBn fid^tun noatroram." MiMv, Ohaanr. 
tam. i i>. 292. Thelnstotianslikewiaedeeci^theftmotMaBof tiielaiigia 
tiienraonal asawnAliesin'sndiliermaasinnaylftaiit'liisaartihQrity-l^^ 
aztremelj snuU, and fliat eTerfthing depended on *&e oaoit itadt ^ 1^ 
tax (says the antiior oFAnalea Franoomin, speddng «f the Field of Ibioh) 
aedebat in sella r^;ia, circomstaate eaercatn, pradpidh atye is, 'die ilia, 
Qnicqitid a Francis ^cratam enft.* Bonqnet, AecaeiL torn, li p. €47. 

That the general assembfies eMrdsed SQpreine joxmoticmovw all pera^ 
and with TWpedb to aH canses, is so erident aa to stand in need of no prosl 
*Ihe trial of Sranebant a.t>. 618, how nqjost aeefer 1^ asttfeeace vgainat hier 
ini^l)e, as rehted %7 fVede^arin& €9mHL -e^ Scaifaet, iWd. ^ttO, is in 
Stsdf snffident proof <S tins. Tne ntftoriops violflaoe and iasnAy «f Has 
aenftence serve to demonstrate the extent of isiisdiction wUbh Ima aunuibfy 
possessed, as a prince so sangninarj as €lotnaire XL lifaoagfat Hhe iHBOtien« 
fts anthori^ would ha snfficient to lusliff Ins t^goroaa ^tmtawsft <of ttB 
mother and grandmother of so many iongs. 

With Ks^uBct to tsonwcni^ donatrves on ^Che pnnoe, ^¥9 w^ -wsaive, ttrit 
vmong natram whose manners and 'pdBtical nslitulians an simfAe, 4to 
]pibBc, as weH as infividual^ liavn|{ ftfw wwrta, ^^x^ aia fitfle aoquaintod 
with taxes, and free trndrifiaed tribes di8daiB«d«rt«iltta«B|rsMft8diB^ 
Bition. This was remaiUAylbe ease ef the €tanBfl■s^«d of ail IteTariaoB 
peojcSe that issQedih>m that cootttay. TacStnsptoBoimeeBtimtribeBiifAtole 
of 'German origb, becanse they amniSttted to pay tana. IDe Morib. Q e mu 
c 48. And spea)dD|; ef another 1aibe accorAqg te the ideas pt ^ v a l u ai in 
Qermany, he says, ''They were not degraded % the i m pes l tisn of tonik^ 
Ibid, c 29. Upon tb» aettlsment <tf the Franks in "Gaud wb snay <eonclaAB, 
laiat while elated with the conscionsness of "Viotoiy, tiny wa^ 
Ihe l%h.spirited ideas of th^ ancestors, or vohm^aanfy adbmit to a I 
ivhidh tW re(^;arded as a badge of aervhnde. Xbev^denrn'of the c 
I vnd Instorians jostifiaB this oondamon. H. de Hoaleaqidea, 
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twdM«!id«AM9Mrt chi^ilm cT 4heiMrtMiA bMk«f i/Bta^ 
and 3C.de MMr, ObswtfL rar t'Hiit de Fmnn, torn. L f.i47, ham io- 
TWtipitod tkis iMfc iHifli fstat attentioB, aoid ham provvd deailj that the 
wepov^r of fmtmm mmmg -Ae FranhB waa m/b anlgeot to asj atatod tas. 
That W atate reqiMnd nothkg fiPOM perMM «f ilda faak hat aoflitaij 
aerme at ^fiieir «ira «ipeiife, and that thegr Aaidd «oatot« tha Im 
hoDsea iviioi tta "waa ma aii7pit)£MMthM«Bhhkd«MMoiii,orlm 
whcB aent an aaiy panic oaipKyyauui, fhwaieTiiag tiMa with •OMiiages aad 
honea^ MaaaRduB aabairted idmoat catifify^ upon tiM aBvanies of tfacar ova 
duouiBM^ and upon the perauHfitef aruiiic Iram the adiiiinialwliaii iif juatSoe^ 
together with a fyw sbuiH fines sad fiMwitarea aoBtid firaoi aaeh aa had 
heea gofify -of aertain tic i pani e o . It ia foteoga fram aaj svUeet to «o»- 
merale these. The veate may ifiad them in Ohaeiwt. de M. de MaMr, 

lV%en anj fKteawffinaiy aid naa •sianM. fay iiaiiai itaittair BPaawiga it 
was imrely ▼dhmtaiT-. IntiieaimiuuaaaeDibfyaf IfauBchiorliajtitwaatite 
caatam temahe the io^a pwwn t af moaey, «f heoea<Qr ansa, «r of aoBBB 
other tbiDg af vafaM. luiai was an wicienit ■caataafi, aad dedaad fraat tfaajr 
anoestero the QecmaDB. **MeB>eBtomtatibBB,Tikraac vk&tiinaoitfBraeprim^ 
cifJbQB, Tel aEBaeotanuxLTel t&agma, quad pro faoMra JWoqrfiaM, etiaai j»- 
oeanta^bas Bahremt.** Tadt. de If or. <Serm. c. 16. Tbeae gifts, if iM may 
fiorm a jvdnoeat ceDeennoe them from the general terms an which they an 
n en ti on o d by the aaeieat mstorians, ivere canaideeBible, aead Boade na saoaH 
part af the voyal reiranfae. Many paseiMea to tUs jmrpose ave prodaoed hy 
If. dn Caoee, dissert, iy. aar Jdnville, ImS. Somatimei a oooenieaed peopb 
specified me «ffc -wbaxAi they hooad themselves to pay aoa«a%, and it waa 
exacted as a debt if t^ failed. Aimaks Metanoee, ap. Da <3ange, ibid. p. 
1^. It is prohafale that the first «tep towards taxation ana to aaeertahi ma 
yidne of these gifts, wfaish were origmaUy grataitoDa, and ta oompel the 
people to p^ ^ som at whieh tmy were rated. StiJSL, hoverer, some 
inemoiTortnBir^MripBalwBa popeaerved, andtheaida^raafcedtDmoBnohsin 
aO Ibe idngdems «f Ettfope ware tenoed (anevofaMMS'sr^we f^ 

Hie Id^ of iiM aeoenl laoe in Fraaee warn taiaedto the tbMiie fay iiM 
tdeo^OD of the peofde. ^Pe{anuBTexpias,'*aayaaBaiathQrwhoam>tealiBiw 
years ttfter Hkt transat t ia n wUch he aaoarda, "per aothcritatam papaB,at 
mrtaonem saaoti tmnamatis •at cAectioiiem owaiaia EVanoamm on vegni aatio 
8id)limatns-eat*' (^anaak de Pepini Conseeaatnae, a|p. Boaq. Becoeildes 
ffiafcar. torn. w. p. 9, Atthe same Iibm, aa the cfairfmen «f the nation had 
transfeived the crowfi from oae faauly to another, an oaiih waa exacted of 
them, that they should maintain on the thnnw the faauly which they had 
now promoted-; "nt mmqaam de alterms himbia jregem in aeye pa a omap t 
aHgere." Ibid. p. 10. Thia oath the natisB fiuthfiyy ^tbaerved dmiag a 
connderal:^ apaee of time. Tiie posterity af Pcpin ^^ poaaesaion iof the 
thaone ; hat inth leapeot to tthe mamar of dividing mir dominians Biawng 
their ohikhreB, piineeB weia «bliged to caaaolt the ^oBanl asaemUy of Ihe 
nation. Thus Pfl|an hunaelf, jud, 766, appointed hm two aaaa, Gharleaand 
Oaitoaanmis, to r^gn as jcaat scMresgns; hat ha ffid ^is, '*^aQa com caa- 
aansn Wanoormn et procemm eaonua sea at ffisaapanBin;" fcelbve whaaaibe 
laid the matter an their general assembly. Ooaaantns apod Saactam 
Dionyaiam, CaintnUr. yoL L p. 187. Thia destiaation the French confinaed 
in a sabaecfneat aaaerably, which waa called upon the death cf Pejun; lat, as 
Eginhart r^ates, Itiey not onfy appoioted them hin|p, bat by their antbocity 
tlKyregukted the limits -of their xeapeotifetenitaEieB. Vita Cac Magni ,ap. 
Beciqnet, Beoneil, torn. y. p. 90. in the same aaanner, it was l^ ^ aauio- 
lity of the snpveme assemblies that any dispvte winch aroae among the 
2e2 
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descendants of the rojal ftmil^ was determined. Charlemagne recognises 
this important fart of their rarudiction, and confirms it in his charter ccfu- 
coming the paitittoa of his dominions : for he apnoints, that, in case of any 
uncertamtr with re&pect to the right of the sereru competitors, he whom the 
people shall choose snail snooeed to the crown. Capitular. voL L p. 442. 

Under the second race of kinn, the assemblies ot the nation, distinguished 
bj the name of conomUut, matti, phcita, were regularly assembled once a 
year at least, and fireqnently twice in the year. One of the most Taluable 
monuments of the lustorr of France is the treatise of Hincmarus, archbishop 
of Rheims, de (hdine Palatii He died a.d. 882, only sixty-eight years after 
Charlemagne, and he relates in that short discourse the facts which were 
communicated to him by Adalhardns, a minister and confidant of Charle- 
magne. From him we learn that this great monarch never failed to hold the 
general assembly of his subjects every year. *^ In quo placito ^neralitas 
uniyersorum migomm tam clericorum quam laicomm c<myemebat?* Hincm. 
Oner, edit Sirmondi, vol il c 29, p. 211. In these assemblies, matters 
wnich related to the general safety and state of the kingdom were always 
discussed befnre they entered upon any private or less important business. 
Ibid. c. BB, p. 218. His immeoiate successors imitated his example, and 
transacted no affiur of importance without the advice of their great council 

Under the second race of kings, the gjenius of the French government con- 
tinued to be in a good measure ^mocraticaL The nobles, the dignified eccle- 
siastics, and the great officers of the crown, were not the only members of the 
national council; the people, or the whole body of freemen, either in person 
or by their representatives, had a right to be present in it Hincmarus, in 
describing the manner of holding the general assemblies, says that if the 
weather was favourable they met m the open air ; but if otherwise, they had 
different apartments allotted to them; so that the dignified clergy were 
separated from tiie laity, and the " comites vel higusm^i principes sibimet 
honorificabiliter a csBtera multitudine segregarentur." Ibid, c 85, p. 114. 
Agobardus, archbishop of Lyons, thus describM a national council in they^ 
SBBy wherein he was present " Qui ubi<|ue conventus extitit ex reverendis- 
simis episcoj^is, et magnificentissimis vins illustribus, collegio quoque abba- 
tum et comitum, promiscussque letatis et dignitatis populo." The ceetera 
mtdHiudo of Hincmarus is the same with the populiu of Agobardus, and 
both describe the inferior order of freemen, the same who were afterwards 
known in France by the name of the third estate, and in England by the 
name of commons. The people, as well as the members of higher dignity, 
were admitted to. a share of the legislative power. Thus, by a law, A.D. 803, 
it is ordamed, ^'That the question shall be put to tiie people with respect to 
every new law, and if they shall i^e to it, tiiey shall confirm it by their 
signature." Capit. vol. i. p. 894. There are two capituhuia which convey 
to us a full idea of the part which the pe(mle took in the adminbtration of 
government. When they felt the weight of any grievance, they had a right 
to petition the soverei^ for redress. One of these petitions, in which they 
desire that ecclesiastics might be exempted from l]«aring arms, and from 
serving in person against the enemy, is still extant It is addressed to Char- 
lemagne, A.D. 808, and expressed in such terms as could have been used only 
by men conscious of liberty, and of the extensive privileges which they pos- 
sessed. They conclude with requiring him to jgrant their demand, if he 
wished that they should any longer contmue faithfril subjects to him. That 
great monarch, instead of l)eing offended or surprised at the boldness of their 
petition, received it in a most fipracious manner, and signified his willingness 
to comply with it But, sensible that he himself did not possess legii^tive 
authority, he promises to lay the matter before the next general assembly. 
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that such tbinn as wore of common ooncem to all might be there considered 
and established bj common consent. GapitnL torn. I pp. 405^-409. As the 
people by their petitions brought matters to be proposed in the general assem- 
bly, we learn from another captnlare the form in which thej were approved 
there, and enacted as laws. The propositions were read alond, and then the 
people were required to declare whether they assented to them or not. Thej 
sign^ed Uieir assent by crying three times, *' We are satisfied ;" and then the 
capitnlaxe was confirmed by the sabscription of the monarch, the clergy, and 
the chief men of the laity. Capital, tom. i. p. 627, A.D. 822. It seems pro- 
bable from a capitulare of Carolos Calvns, A.D. 851. that the soTereign could 
not refuse his assent to what was proposed and established by his subjects in 
the general assembly. Tit. iz. § 6. Gapitul. yol. il p. 47. It is unnecessary 
to multiply quotations concerning the legislative power of the national 
assembly of Irance under the second race, or concerning its right to deter- 
mine with regard to peace and war. The uniform style of the capitularia is 
an abundant confirmation of the former. The reader who desires any fur- 
ther information with respect to the latter, ma^ consult Les Origines on 
TAncient Gouvemement de la France, &c. tom. lil pp. 87j &c. What has 
been said with respect to the admission of the people or then: representatives 
into th&jupreme assembly merits attention, not only in tracing the progress 
of the French ^vemment, but on account of the light which it throws upon 
a similar question agitated in England, conceming the time when the com- 
mons became purt of the legislative body in that kmgdom. 

f 89), jpo^e 96. — That important change which the constitution of France 
unaerwent, when the legislative power was transferred from the great ooun- 
cfi (tf the nation to the sing, has been explained by the French antiquaries 
with less care than they bestow in illustratmg other events in their history. 
For that reason, I have endeavoured with greater attention to trace the steps 
which led to this memorable revolution. I shall here add some particulars 
which tend to throw additional light upon it. The Leees Salicte, the Leges 
Burgundionum, and other codes published by the sevend tribes which settled 
in Cmul, were general laws extending to every person, to every province and 
district where the authority of those tribes was acknowled^. But they 
seem to have become obsolete: and the reason of their fiillmg into disuse is 
very obvious. Almost the whole property of the nation was allodial when 
these laws were framed. But when the feudal instituticnis became general, 
and gave rise to an infinite variety of questions peculiar* to that species of 
tenure, the ancient codes were of no use in deciding with regard to these, 
because they could not contain regulations applicable to cases which did not 
exist at the time when they were compiled. This considerable change in the 
nature of property made it necessary to publish the new regulations con- 
tained in the capttiUaria, Many of these, as is evident from the perusal of 
them, were public kws extending to the whole French nation, in the general 
assembly of which they were enacted. The weakness of the neater part of 
the monarchs of the second race, and the disorder into which tiie nation was 
thrown by the depredations of the Normans, encouraged the barons to usurp 
an indepMident power formerly unknown in France. The nature and extent 
of that jurisdiction which they assumed I have formerly considered. The 
political union of the kinedom was at an end. its ancient constitution was 
dissolved, and only a feudal relation subsisted between the kin^ and his 
vassals. The reeal iurisdiction extended no frirther than the domains of the 
crown. Under the last kmgs of the second race, these were reduced almost 
to nothing. Under the first kings of the third race, they comprehended 
little more than the patrimonial estate of Hng^ Oapet, which he annexed t 
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Vel^y Hilt d«fniioi^ ton. ML> SOL Mmf<diimwmttt 

tioow IB Vnmm «d Mi at &fc iihwwkdy Si^ CikmI as a ImHU 

MMKh. Thaf Mt itffl CTtMl MPBiri liniTariy ganteA daiag tW fiat 

Titnol kk itiiKBy with tUt mm lutkAaae iithc fooB <tf Minf Ite 

dMortar: ** Deo nfpMiifttv ngi - ~ . 



Ohriito Fttmm aatam ofotm jm itgnrna ■wyi r to Ugons legs.** BaafMfci 
BaetttB, tan. X. p^ Ml A mMiKcfa, wlwee tills waft tina wtriy dkpiitedit 
WW not ia a ooimoB to «nrt the MTsl j]nidicti«y er to fi^ 



M thaae ekesaataana nodircd k eanr l» te Wmdb ta aanp tiHrxidte 
af xml^ within thair ewa tamianak Ilia Captalaria hacaoM n»h»aha»» 
Ma than the aacieol kwa; kaal coatDma war* aa eij u h a u ntrateoacly aai 
haoama the aele rok hj whidi all asril Juaaarlknii wore aootetad, and afl 
aaaaea wete tria^ Thewoaiarful ignoraDea whiah hacapaa gaaawd m Fiaaoa 
i nioth and tenth o«tnrie8y eaalribated ta the JntBodnetkn q£ aa»- 



_ the ninth and tenth o«tnrie8y 4 „ 

ftaaary kw. Few penooBL excepi ecckaiMtita> aaild read; aad aa it wat 
- • '' afaadiaii^^^ ^^^ * ' 



not in the power er aach ilHtarate peasaas to hm feeoarae ta written ham, 
either mm their gnida in bawaiBa^ or their i^ is admiaiateriBg jotieer the 
ta a t o wir y kw, the knowkd^ of whi^ waa franifad by tiaditjaa, mm- 
faaaallT prerailed. 

Donag thk period, tbegmeral asflaaUrof thaaatianaaaBMnoitahava 
been called, nor to have oneeeaertaditalegpakdfaaaiharitj. Lacalcnataaa 
regokted and decided eTerrthinflr. A strikinf^proof of this occurs in tradnc 
the progreas of the French jnafflomdenee. Tne laat of the CaaatnlarmcoU 
k0tadbTM.Balase, waak8aaduthajatrd21,b7CharieitheShBpk^ A 
hundred and thirty jeara dapaed from that period to the pubBcatien q£ the 
firat ordinance of the kings of the third raee, eontamed in. the area* cdka- 
tion of M. Lanri^re; and the first ardinaaee, whkh awpeara ta fee aa aei af 
kpaktionexteadiag to the whole kmgdam, n that ef Philip Aogaatuav jld, 
1190. Ordon. tana. I pp. 1, 18. Danng that kog period of two himdlred 
and sixty-nine years, aU tianaactiona were dveeted by local caatenHy aad ao 
addition waa made to the statntoaykarcfFianea The erdiaaBcea, pcavioaB 
ta the reign of Philm Angaatnay eoDtaaa le^pdatkna^ the aotbarity of wbich 
did not extend b^ona the kina^s demainsi. 

Vaikna instances oecnr ofthe eandioawitii whiah the kiiMs of Fiaaee Tan- 
tared at first to eawnaaa kgiskftiTct aHthority. H. F Ah. de Mably prodoeea 
an ordiaanca of PhSip Angaataa, a.Dw 1206^ ceaoendnff the Jews, wham 
that age were in sobm nMaaora the property of the krd In whose tenitfltieB 
they resided. Bat it k radiar a truw^ er tha hing witk the oooatcas cf 
Ghampape, and the ceo^itedeDaamicne, than an act ef nigral power; and 
tha regnktiana in it seen to be estabfiriied, not so nunh by iu anthori^, as 
by their ooaseat O h sa rr ai. anr YBSbL de Fhmce, tL a. 855. In the aaae 
mannar an ardinaaee of Lank Till, coacennnc the Jewa, ajx 1223, k a 
contract between the hing and his aobks, wiA reapect to their marnKt cf 
treating that unhappy laca of mea Ordon. torn. i. p. 47. The EataMiasft 
BMsaof St. LoQisythea^ watt adapted to aerre as gBDaralkws to the whok 
kingdom, were not sibhshed as anch, bat enb' as a canplete code of coa- 
toi^iykWytobeof awtherity witUatheking^ domamSk Tha wisdeaa, the 
equity, and the order eenapicuoua in that coda of St. Loois, procured it a 
favocurabk recejptioa throagbeut the kiagdoau The Teocration doe t* the 
-vhtaes and good intentiona ef Ita aathar, centvibuted not a httk to reeeadk 
the nation to that lesklntiTe authority which tha king began to aaavme. 
Soon after the reign ef St. Louis, the idea ef the king's peaaessing aupceme 
''flpaktive power beeama common. I^ says TWanmaanir, tha king nmhtf 



paooMi AX» nsMfiwriiMOMik 



m MttbHsboMBt 89Mnll(f fi» lut Mm donanv tiifr iMUBrasma^F i 
mutof to thor Midaot tartoma; bvuk i£ tht aataUitduMat Ik geiuraL it thril 
bs onnent thioiiglMs^ tli» whek Idigdoaoy and w« ooglii tft btlievt m 
artabliflhmfflite are m«d» wkh aatiiit dd iMrafeiHL and far tk* geninil ^ 
Go(iBtdeBeaaToiaa»c.48^pi.966i TWa^tlieJDBfKti tii»«kirdnu»dli 
Bot call the general aaaoBUj •£ th» BaHaOt dnnnif tfaa hng poriodfroai 
JE^diCafwt to Philip thftfa»,7«*tbej8aMft to. luw» awBHilteA th» fciiUifi 
andbaroDS ^^ happened to IwrnnDt in thdr oovt, vitkuBpeet t»aB|p 
Biaiw law which Huf pohli^bed. lSaaai|fea «i thif oocaz^ OnLon. tarn. i;.ppi. 
d6t& Thiftpnctieoae«a&tD>k«T» ottrtiBMdaalateaa^ftereiffii ef ak 
L«ai^wheathtlegi^a«iiioaK(^flri^afthfttrawftWwv^Mt»Ui8&d. Oiw 
dflB. torn. L p» M, ▲.!>. 12M^ Thia«tteBtMiiipaidt»tii«haztii8faei&atod 
thA kiiig'a aisfcurkig aadi &iU peaaesttOB of tha iBsishitiit power, as. enabltti 
them anerwards to- exeieifla'it withttui; nhtmrmg; that fennfitf. 

The asaemblies distiiCQaiMd by the vunt ef th» 8tato»>geuerai wera iMi 
called Ajx 1302> and w«re held ooaaaimaily fmai thai peoiod to th» j« 
1614, unca wbiaa time thej haire not. been iomin "" 



iommoied. TheM were>'vai^ 
diffusent from the ancient aaaenabKee oC the Fnadi nation nader the hing»ef 
the first and seoend race. These ia no point wititreepect to whkb the Frenift 
Mriiiqnariea aie moce graecallj agieed,, thaa ia raeintoiMng that the e trte n 
general had a» aaffirage ia the pasaiDg ef Uws, and poeaeeaed no fnmm 
MMOslatiTe jprisdictioo. The whele tenor ef the French iasbagy confizms thia 
oomioik The form of preeeeduii; in the atatea-general waa thas» The ]n§ 
addieMed himself, at opening the meeting,, to the whole be^ aseembled is 
one place, and laid before them the affiHm on aecovnt of irincn be had maoh 
flMoed them. Then the depntiea of eadi of the tiirea orders ef noUii^ 
<£ dergy, and of the third eetate, met apart, and prepared their ea k k r ^ 
<m memorial, containing their answer to the psopesitions which had hmm 
mads to them, to«ether with the reprewntationa whidi they thoof^ pep« 
t» lay before th» mng. These anawers asd repreeentations were oonsiderei 
hf the king in his eonneil, and generally gme nse to an ordinance. Tlaam 
4]rdmancea were not addressed to the teee estates in cemmob. SometiBSi 
the king addressed aa ordinanee toeacb of the estates in particnkr. 8em*- 
timafr £e mendoied the aesembhc of ths tiuee estatast. Semetimee mentisB 
la made only of the assembly of tiiat estoto to which the oardioance is ad- 
dsessed. Sometimea no mention at aU ia made of the assembly of estates^ 
which niggestod the |n>pc»ty ef enacting the last.. ¥9&»cb an torn iii;. dea 
OrdoD«p.zx. 

Thna the sUtea-genrnd had eidy* the prifiBaa ef adrisiag and reno»> 
atiating; the kgishiti^e aothority resided mtha king alone. 

i4ff)y fittffe 98.— If the pariiamcnt el PanabaeonsBdeied only aa thesiK 
reme cowt of jnstice, everything rdatire to its ongin ami jorisdictioK la 



ciMT and obrbna^ It is theancttat eooxt of the hiag'a nalaoev aew moddM; 
rendared staiieaary, and inrested with aa ezteassve and aasertamed JBfi8dis» 



The pNnwer ef this eenrt, while empleyed in thia paii of ita ftmetiei 
la not the object of pasent eeaaideratioa. The prettasicM oi tbeparliaaM 
to control the exercise of the legislative authority, and its claim of a rif^ la 
interpose with reyeettopdblio affinrs, and the pelitieala dmi nie tiati o tt of the 
kingdom, lead to uii|«irieaattoBded with great £ffieaky. Astheoaeersaai 
membem of the parliament of Paria wefa aactaatly neeniated hf the Itimg^ 
were paid by him, and oo several oeeaaieaa were reneved by him at i i lo— a 
(Chronic. Scandalsasede Lade XI. cheafisMte. da Cemiacs, tom&pitt, 
edit.de M. Langlet de Fwiaey)» they cannot be eoaaidered aa i epr ese u tatiPif 
ei tbapeq^aof ooaid they Aujol my ahagaia Aa liigiskiliipe jmnt mmtfm 
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in their nama. We nnutthenforeseareh for some other soimse of this high 
pririlege. 1. The pailiAmeDt was origmaUj composed of the most eminent 
persons in the kingdom. The peers of France, ecclenastics of the highest 
order, and noblemoi of iUnstridtis hirth, were members of it^ to whom were 
added some derlu and conndDors learned in the laws. Pasqnier, Recberches, 
pfk 44, &0. Encjdop^ie, torn. xii. art ParlemeiU, pp. 8, 5. A coart thus 
ooottitnted was properly a committee of the states-general of the kingdom, 
and was composed of those barons and^^itfe^et whom tiie kin^ of France were 
•ocnstomed to consnlt with regard to erer^ act of jurisdiction or le^lative 
anthoirity. It was natural, therefore, dnrmg the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the states-general, or during those periods when that assembly was 
not called, to ccmsnlt the parliament to Uj matters of public concern before 
it, and to obtain its approbation and concurrence before anj ordinance waer 
published, to which the people were reqmred to conform. 2, Under the 
second race of kin^ ererj new law was reduced into proper form bj the 
chancellor of the kmgdom, was proposed bj him to the j>eople, and, when 
enacted, was committed to him to be kept among the pubhc records, that he 
might nye authentic eomsB of it to aU who should demand them, ffincm. 
de Ord. PaUt c 16. Capitul. Gar. Calr. tit »▼. § 11, tit zxxiii. The 
chancellor presided m the parliament at its first institution. Encyclop^e, 
torn. iiL art ChanoeUeTf p. 88. It was, therefore, natural for the king to- 
oontinue to employ him in his ancient ninctions of framing, taking into his 
eostody, and pubusbing the ordinances which were issued To an ancient 
eopj of the Capitularia of Charlemagne the following words are subjoined r 
'* Anno tertio clementissimi domini nostri Caroli Augusti, sub ifMO anno, hsee 
fikcta Gapitula sunt^ et oonsignata Stephano comiti, ut hsBC manifesta faceret 
Parisiis mallo publico, et ilia legere faceret coram scabineis, quod ita et fedt, 
et omnes in uno consenserunt, quod ipsi yoluissent obseryare usque in pos> 
terum, etiam omnes, scabmei, episcopi, abbates, comites, manu i>ro^iria sub- 
ter.sifnayerunt'* bouquet, Beoueil, tom.y.p. 663. MaUus signifies not 
onlj the public assembler of the nation, but the court of justice held by the 
eomes, or missus dominicus. Scabmei were the judges, or the assessors of 
the judges m that court Here, then, seems to be a very early instance, not 
9d1j of laws bemg published in a court of justice, but of theur being yenfied 
or confirmed hj the subscription of the judges. If this was the common 

Eactioe, it naturally introduced the yerifying of edicts in the parliament of 
iris. But this conjecture I propose with that diffidence which I haye felt 
m all my reasonings concerning the Uws and institutions of foreign nations. 
8. This supreme court of iustice in France was di^ified with the appellation 
of filament, the name by which the general assembly of the nation was 
distmguished towards the close of the second race of kings; and men, both 
in reasoning and in conduct, were wonderfully influenced by the dmilarity of 
names. The presenring the ancient names of the magistrates established 
whilo the republican goyemment subsisted m Rome, enabled Augustus and 
his' successors to assume new powers with less obseryation and ereater ease. 
The bestowmg the same name m France upon two courts, which were ex- 
tremely different, contributed not a little to 0(mfonnd thdr jurisdictions and 
functions. 

All these drcumstanoes concurred in leading the kmgs of France to ayail 
themselyes of the luurliament of Paris, as the instrument of reconciling the 
people to the exercise of legisktiye authority by the crown. The French, 
accustomed to see all new Uws examined and authorized before they were 
piiblished, did not sufficientiy distinguish between the e£foct of performmg 
this in the national assembly, or in a court appdnted by the king. But as 
%a court was composed of respectable members, and who were weU akilkd 
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in the laws of tlieir conntry, when anj new edict received its sanction, that 
was sufficient to dispose the people to submit to it 

When the practice of ver^ywg and rtgixtervng the royal edicts in the par- 
liament of Paris became common, the parliament contended that this was 
necessary in order to ave them legal authority. It was established as a 
fimdamental maxim in Fren<di jurispradence, that no law could be published 
in any other manner; that without this formality no edict or ordinance 
could have any e£foct; that the people were not bound to obe;^ it, and ought 
not to consider it as an edict or (vdinance until it was verified in the supreme 
court, after free ddiberation. Roche-flavin des Parlemens de France, 4to. 
GkoL 1 621, ^ 92L The parliament, at different times, hath, with great for- 
titude and integrity, opposed the will of their sovereigns; and, notwith- 
s^ding their repeated and peremptory requisitions and commands^ hath re- 
fused to verify and publish such edicts as it conceived to be oppressive to the 
people, or subversive of the constitution of the kingdom. Roche-flavia 
reckons that between the year 1562 and the year 1589, the parliament re- 
fused to verify more than a hundred edicts of the kines. Ibid. p. 925. 
Hany instances of tiie spirit and constancy with which uie narliaments of 
France opposed pernicious laws, and asserted their own privileges, are enu- 
merated by Limnnus m his NotitisB Regni FrandsB, lib. L c 9, n. 224 ^ 

But the power of the parliament to maintain and defend uiis mrivilege, 
txnre no proportion to its importance, or to the courage with which the mem- 
bers asserted it. When any monarch was determined that an edict should be 
carried into execution, and found the parliament inflexibly resolved not to 
Tcrify or publish it, he could eacdly supply this defect by the plenitude of his 
regal power. He repaired to the parliament in person, he took possession of 
his seat of justice, and commanded the edict to be read, verified, registered, 
and published in his presence. Then, accordmg to another maxim of French 
law, the king himselt being present, ndther the parliament, nor any mads- 
trate whatever^ can exercise any authority or pmorm any function. " Ad- 
yeniente principe, oessat manstratus." Boche-flavin, ibid. pp. 928, 929. 
Encyclopedie, torn. iz. Art. IM de JutUce, p. 581. Boche-flavin mentions 
several instances of kings who actually exerted this prer^tive, so fotal to 
the residue of the rights and Hberrties transmitted to the Irench by their an- 
cestors. Pasquier produces some instances of the same kind. Bech. p. 61. 
Ijmnteus enumerates many other instances; but the length to which this 
note has swelled prevents me from inserting them at leimthj though th^ 
tend greatiy to illustrate this im^rtant article in the French history, p. 245. 
Thus,^ by an exertion of nrerogative, which, though violent, seems to be con- 
stitutional, and is justified by innumerable precedents, all the effi>rts of the 
parliament to limit and control the king's leg^tive authority are rendered 
ineffisctuaL 

I have not attempted to explain the constitution or jurisdiction of any par- 
liament in France but that of Paris. All d them are formed upon the model 
of that most ancient and resjpectable tribunal, and all my observations con- 
cerning it will apply with full force to them. 

(41), oooe 101.— The humiliating posture in which a g^t emperor im- 
plored absolution is an event so smgular, that the words m which Gregory 
nimself describes it merit a ^aoe here, and convey a striking picture of the 
arrogance of that pontiff: ** Per triduum, ante portam castn, deposito omni 
regio cnltu, miserabiliter, utpote discakeatuSj et lands uidutus, persistens, 
n(m prius cum multo fletu apostolicsB miserationis auxUium et oonsolati(mem 
unplorari destitit, quam omnes qui ibi aderant, et ad quos rumor ills pervemft, 
ad tantam pietatem, et compassMxnls miserioordiam movit, nt pro eo mnltk 
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anritiem minurentur ; luminffi two m Bebis ina apoatofiea» aedii ^mritebni, 
Mb M ia n o t ' M ddli CwIwm MirtiiUft dii Frao. Mar. FlotcDtiBL Inoca, iA% 



fitpe in the Pf ogT M B of tiM eonstitiitioa of the- tmpire^ and to eniaiii Ifte 
pecoHari^BamKrvdlcf TBfyfoIlj, H is not iieeeaniT't&addiiraefibT'lniT- 
of flkutntiaiL Wm appem to M ef ai^ importaiflB^ I ibaB rangp aniv 
dbti uftt fc eaoR 

1. WHk leBpeei to A0 poww, Jnrisdietfoii, teaii nwomB of tht emporon. 
A TBiy iost ioM of tkosa WHf bo ftnned bjr attan^^^ to tho Tioir wludi 
PftflBi giTCB of tbo nj^rts of th.9 nnpem'B at two osBreiit ponodK TI0 
first at tho cloflo of fho Sszon rae«^ a.^^ 1024. Tloese^ acco rdm g to his eD»- 
marBtion^wwethor^^flf conferring ril tho great eedewiaatinal bengfcw ii 
QoriusijT I of i'MtiTBig tho rownnes of them dnrnig' n Taoaoncy ; of motm 
BMin^ or of aacowdfag to tho eflecta of ocdeaiaatieswmdiBd mteBfa i l e . , H^b 
right of ounfirmhigor of aonuDing the elections of the popes. The r^^ti of 
aasemUns ooancOa^ and of appommiglSiein to deddoeoaoernng iAe sBua ef 
tibe Chxxr^ The right of conferring the titio of kmg^ upon their Twamlfi, 
The ri^t of gran^ig vncant nes* Tho i^ht of reeerfug th^ levenuen ef 
uie onpuOi whether arisnig fren the uupenu oonranS) nroni mpoflts and 
toBiB, mm gold or aSrer nmies, horn the taxes peid Ij Ike Jews, or finm 
to rfc i t nr e s. Tho rijght ef go r eimn g Italy as its proper aorerngns. The 
lig^ of eiectiugfree cities^ and of estobfitunng faors in then. The ng^ht of 
■usmjiliiig the oleto of the emphe, and of fizmg the time of then* donitisn. 
The right of conung Bonej. and of ccauerxlng' that pnvfl^o on toe states of 
fta empire. Tho n^efacbniniBtermg belli lig^i and Irwjiistieo within- 1^ 
tonitones of iSn different states^ Almd, p. 169. Tho t^her period is at 
fiio extincticn of the emperors oi the nanflfew of Lirnwahorg and Bavai'Mj 
JLD. 1487. Accor^ng to tho sano an^or, tbo imperial neco^rtrras at tiwt 
tfmo were, tho right ef cmife«im| dl ^nitSn aad titns, except tiko pri- 
tBegpof bemgastatoof thoempB«. Tno rq^ of arac8r j>i ' M « irwB, orof 
appointi^ once during their remt a ^^nxtarj m each chapter or rel|ri9B8 
house. The n^ or granting Sspensations with respect to the ago or ma- 
iQirity. The r^it of erecthiff cities, and of oonfcRing tike prirOwe of ooto- 
ing luuuvj^. The ngbt of caTilrtK tiie meetngs of the diet, and ef iveaifflnE 
in them. Abr^^ &c, p. 507. It wen eamj to Asm that M. Pfeflel is weQ 
iimnded in all these as8ertioD& and con&m thent bj tho testimony of the 
most respectabio aiithois. In nio one period the emperera appear as wa^Af 
soyereigns with eztenmye prerogatives ; in the other, as the headi of a oofr- 
federacj with Tery liaitea powers. 

The revenues of the empenu's decreased stiH more than fneir anthuntT. 
The early emperors, and partienhrff those of tike Saxon fine, besides tbnr 
ereat patrimonial or hereditarjr territories, possessed an extensive domahi 
both in Italy and Germany, which belonged to them as emperors. Italy be- 
longed to tho emperors as their proper kfaigdont, and the revenuei whidh they 
drew fitnn it were very oonsideralne^ The wrt aKenationi of tike iuipeiiid 
revmno were made in tiiat country. Tho Italian citiea having accranred 
wealth, and asptnog at independenco, porchased thrir Sberty fitun dSlerent 
emperurs^ as I nave observed, Noto 15. The sums wfaidi they paii^ and the 
emperors with whom the^ coochided these bargame, are montioned by Caap. 
Kloekias de JSrsrio, Honmb. 1971, pp. 86;, ^ Charies JV. and his son 
¥eneei^iBi dlssipBted all that reoBDned of tin ItaEaa braacft of ti» domahL 



The €Ieman domrai laj cimflj vpoB ^ bni&ff <f tbt Bfaufc and wwimiHr 
tine ^vommeBt of tlw comts paUrtinft. It is owl eftsj t»mark oat tlw Vwiu 
dttiss, or taestimnte tkeT»kifr, of tbu ancMot d«BHn, i^kh ku Un it 
ki^ mcorponited with A* temftone» of iUffeMnt princcft, Some hiiite witk 
iMBcttaitmaj be femd in tbe gkanrf of l^dilisi, wliidlL kthwoap 
tided SpecnhuB Jnridico-Phailo^co-PbiM^ffisteriran Okmrni&amm, Bbo, 
Korira. 1873^ toL L pp* 67!^ 1^. A loore intt Mooont of it is ipfca Bj 
KtD^iisdeJ:rario^p.Mk BerideelftuwtiecmperaRipoMmBedooiindnaMt 
* Ml tlie t8tata»ef th»dakeiaadbM«K 



dBtricts of laid lyiBg'iBtarBiisid with 

Tlwy wwc^ accaBtamed to ^irit theie li i y art;^, and drew ipom their 



In CHbeh what was rafikieit to iiipp«rl tlMir ceoat dwiw tbe tiawaf thiir 
TCBidenee among them. Anialiitw, apu Strn?. torn, i %Xu A gnat part if 
tbeae dotadied jiWMiiong mm stned by the aobiM doziDg tiie kagi 



imnm, er donne tlM wan ecx;aaioDed 1^ the e«rt«t8 betw«^ 
aid the eoirt ef gwna> At the lane tinK tbal audi endoadiaeBti were 
made en tito fixed or teiritoriid proportf ef tiie taperors, ^tjr were ribbed 
akaest entSrd j of thoir caeoal rofenofc; the pihiMB and biinna aepvopriBtiag 
to theBBchee taans and dotiea of eveirldnd, i^ich had iimdlT Men paid to 
themi PfeflbH iUbr^ p. 874. The pn^ and iMenaderate an^ftiM ef 
Cbariee lY. scnandered wtetonr ramaoMd ef tiie imprial revenaes aftv io 
mavf defidoi^ioae. He, ia the /car 1876, m order to prevail with the dietMi 
to dioose hie son Wenoeshme hinff ef the Bomana) promiaed eaeii ef thm a 
hwhred thotuNHid crowns. S«t beiair nnable to pay se kege n snpir and 
eager to secure the eteetion to hie son, he alknated to the three ecciesiastied 
etoetors, and to the eeant-pidAtine, snch eenotnes as still betonged totlie 
hnperhu domain on the banks ef tbue Krinev and likewise made ofer to them 
aOrthe taxes and toUe then levied bf the onperore in that district. Tiithe- 
■das, and the anther ef the Cfavoeade of Ma gd eb m - gU , emunemte the twri- 
tofies and tasBB whieh wore thns alienated, and represent tiiiJs as the hut sad 
&Ud blow to the imperial af at h or ity . Stnnr. Corp^ tqL L p. 487. Jeob ^at 



period the rin-ede eflhe ancient rerBBnea-pqesesaed by the e mp ewr a hai^ebeea 
80 ineensideraUe, thart, in the opinion of l^eiddiaa, aB that they vield woald 
be se&r fipem defraymg the expense efsapporting their honsekeld, that they 
weald not pay the dia^ of maintuning the poato eatabliabed a tin empinu 
Speideffi Speealam, &e. toL L i^ 680. These fi in dn , aMonaiderableaa tkqr 
were, centfamed to deerease. Gnrntv^^ tiieBnisteref Charles Y.,a88eeted 
is ^ year 1546, m presenceef serenJof theGoaanprhMes, that his naster 
drew no money at all from tiie empire. Sleid. ffistery of the Beformatieo, 
Lend. 1689,^ 871. The same Is the eaae at present Traitd da IMte 
Pnbfiqae do FEmpire, par M. k Ceq. de YUkn^, p. 5& From Ae re^ of 
Charles IV., whom Mairmflian called tin *« pest ef the empk^*^ the empeiea 
kmre depended entirely en thek herefitazy deBuniona ae the ctnef aal afaaoat 
the enfy eonroe ef their power, aid CTen of their aabsirtenca 

2. The ancknt mode of electing the cmperera, and tike Tarioai ckangBS 
i^Bch it anderwent, leqaire seme iUastratleo. The iaoperial crown was 
erif^Bally attained by election, aewell as those of most nonarcbiee a Earepe. 
An epmion lone prevaikd ameog the aatifaaries and pabtto lawyers of 
Ckrauny, that toe right of choosmg the emperon was Tceted in the ard^ 
bishops of Menta, Cotegne, and Treves, the Jdag of Pekemia, the dakeef 
fiaxoi^, the maroak ef Braadenbargb, and the coant-paktiae ef the Bknn. 
W an edict ef Othe IH, eeofirmed by Gregory Y. aboat the year 990. Bat 
newhok tenor of history centra^ficts tins opiakD. It appears tiat^ irea the 

woe was to I * 



earKsst period m the history ef Gernway, the persea woe was to veigB i 
aBwasekctedbytiiesairageofalL Tbas Conrad L was deeted (7 a tks 
peepfeoftheFnaks, ttj sesae aaafists; by aU the priaces and dtisf a«, 
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Mj oUwrs ; I7 all the nations, say others. See their words, Stray. Corp. 211. 
CooriDgins de German. Imper. Bepab. Acroamata Sex. Ebrodnni, 1654, 
p, 108. In the year 1024, posterior to the sappoeed refolations of Otho III., 
Conrad II. was elected by all the chief men, and his election was ap- 
proved and confirmed by the people, Stray. Corp. 284. At the election of 
Lotiiarios n., A-D. 1126, sixty thoosand persons of all ranks were present 
He was named by the chief men, and their nomination was approved by the 
people. Strov. ibid. p. 867. The first aathor who mentions the seven electors 
18 Martinos Polonos, who flonrished in the reign of Frederick IL, which ended 
AJ>. 1260. We find that in all the ancient elections to which I have referred, 
the princes of the greatest power and aathority were allowed by their coontrv- 
men to name the person whom they wished to appoint emperor, and the 
people approved or disapproved of tbeu- nomination. This privilege of yoting 
&*t is called by the German lawyers the right of mxUaxcOion. PMel, 
Abr^g^ p. 816. This was the first origin of the exdasive right which the 
electors acquired. The electors possessed the most extensive territories of 
any princes in the empire; all the great ofiBces of the state were in their 
hanas by hereditary right ; as soon as tiiey obtained or engrossed so mnch 
influence in the election as to be allowed the right of praetaxatum, it was vain 
to oppose their will, and it even became nnnecessary for the inferior ecde- 
liasucs and barons to attend, when they had no other function bat that of 
<»^6rming the deed of these more powcrfal princes by their assent Dorine 
times of torbalence. the subordinate members of the Germanic body conld 
not resort to the place of election without a retinue of armed vassals, the 
expense of which they were obliged to defray out of their own revenues ; and 
finding their attendance to be unnecessary, they were unwillmg to waste them 
to no purpose. The rights of the seven electors were supiK>rted by all the 
descendants and allies ra l^eir powerful families, who shared in the splendour 
and influence which they enjoyed by this distinguishing privilege. PfeffeL 
Abr^g^ p. 876. The seven electors were considered as the repr^entativesoz 
all the orders which composed the highest class of German nobility. There 
were three archbishops, cnancellors of the three ereat districts into which the 
empire was anciently divided; one king, one duke, one marquis, and one 
count All these circumstances contributed to render the introduction of this 
considerable innovation into the constitution of the Germanic body extremely 
easy. Everything of importance, relating to this branch of the political state 
of the emjure, is well illustrated by Onuphrius Panvanius, an Augustinian 
monk of Verona, who lived in the rdgn of Charles V. His treatise, if we 
make some aUowanoe for that partiality which he expresses in favour of the 
powers which the popes claimed in the empire, has the merit of being one of 
the first works in which a controverted pdnt in history is examined with 
critical precision, and with a proper attention to that evidence which is de- 
rived from records, or the testimonjr of contemporary historians. It is asserted 
by Goldastus in his Politica Imperialia, p. 2. 

As the electors have engrossed the sole right of choosing the emperors, they 
have assumed likewise that of deposmg thenL This hiffh power the electors 
have not only presumed to daun, but have venturea, m more than one 
instance, to exercise. In the jear 1298, a part of the electors deposed 
Addphus of Nassau, and substituted Albert of Austria in his place. The 
reasons on which they found theur sentence, show that this deed flowed firom 
factious, not from public-spirited motives. Stray. Corp. voL L p. 640. In 
the first year of the fifteenth century, the electors deposed Wenceslaus, and 
placed the imperial crown on the head of Rupert, elector palatine. The act 
of deposition is still extant Goldasti Constit vol L p. 379. It is pronounced 
In the name and by the authmty of the deotors. Mid confirmed by several 
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prelates and barons of the empire who were present These exertions of the 
electoral power demonstrate that the imperial anthoritj was snnk very low. 
Hie otner privileges of the electors, and the rights of the electoral college, 
are ex^ined bj the writers on the public law in Gennany. 

8. With respect to the diets, or general assemblies of the enrpire, it would 
be necessary, if mj object were to write a particular history ot Germany, to 
enter into a minute detail concerning the forms of assembling them, the 
persons who have right to be present, their diyision into seyenu colleges or 
oenches. the objects of their deliberation, the mode in which they carry on 
their debates or give their suffira^, and the authority of their decrees or 
recesses. But as m^ onlj object is to give the outJines of the constitution of 
the German empire, it wiU be sufScient to observe, that originally the diets 
of the empire were exactly the same with the assemblies of March and (^ 
May, held by the kings of France. They met, at least, once a-year. Every 
freeman had a right to be present. They were assemblies, in which a 
monarch deliberate with his subjects concerning their common interest. 
ArumsBus de Comitiis Bom. German. Imjperii, 4to. JensB, 1660, cap. 7, 
No. 20, &c. But when the princes, diniined ecclesiastics, and barons, ac- 
quired territorial and mdependent jurisdiction, the diet became an assembly 
of the separate states, which formed the confederacy of which the emperor 
was heao. While the constitution of the empire remained in its primitive 
form, attendance on the diets was a duty, like the other services cine from 
feudal subjects to their sovereign, which the membors were bound to perform 
in person ; and if any member who had a right to be present in the diet 
neglected to attend in person, he not only lost his vote, but was liable to a 
heavy penalty. ArunuBus de Comit. c. 5, No. 40. Whereas^ from the time 
that the members of the diet became independent states, the n^ht of suffra^ 
was annexed to the territory or dignity, not to the person. The members, if 
they could not, or would not, attend in person, might send their deputies, as 
princes send ambassadors, and thej were entitled to exercise all the rights 
belonging to their constituents. Ibid. No. 42, 46, 49. By degrees, and upon 
the same principle of considering the diet as an assembly of independent 
states, in which each confederate had the right of 8u£&aee, if any member 
possessed more than one of those states or characters wiaca entitle to a seat 
m the diet, he was allowed a proportional number of sufirages. Pfeffel, 
Abr^^, 622. From the same cause, the imperial cities, as soon as they be- 
came free, and acqmred supreme and independent jurisdiction within theur 
own territories, were received as members of the diet. The powers of the 
diet extend to everything relative to the common concern of the Germanic 
body, or that can interest or affect it as a confederacy. The diet takes no 
cognizance of the interior administration in the different states, unless that 
happens to disturb or threaten the general safety. 

4. With respect to the imperiu chamber, the jurisdiction of which has 
been the great source of order and tranquillity in Gennany, it is necessarjr to 
observe that this court was mstituted in order to put an end to the caUmities 
occasioned by private wars in Germany. I have ahready traced the rise and 
progress of this practice, and pointed out its pernicious effects as fully as theur 
extensive influence during the middle ages reouired. In Germany, private 
wars seem to have been more frequent, and proauctive of worse consequences, 
than in the other countries of Europe. There are obvious reasons tor this. 
The nobility of Germany were extremely numerous, and the causes of their 
dissension mnltiplied in proportion. The territorial jurisdiction which the 
German nobles acquired, was more complete than that possessed by their 
order in other nations. They became, in reality, independent powers, and 
they clauned all the privileges of that character. The long interr^um, &om 
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A.i>. 1286 to AJX 1178, wwMUwMid thoa «• an unr ta iwB i i T Jo ea e s and 
led tbemto foyt fh»t «aberfeuitka ^itoha M C M M i'j ' ia<idg teawMtMa 
pabBetranqn^tj. At the tiow iriMi the «ttMr wauchi of fi wn^ b^gan 
to acquire snch aainre«e ef pewer end MV«MUi ai added aev v«ev to 
tiieir eoTeitUDMttt, the ailliuUj! wid fewoMi ef tke asnerai <8wrtitKBd 
endvoljtodediiie. Tbe4Mi'ef tJie€iipk<e,^riMh«kne&ad Mithari^ to 
Judge betweiB mkh v^gjbty Imndi, aodpewar to CBfaoe iti deeiaiine, aui 
▼oyaddom. OoarlBf . Aenuurta, p. ttd. The diefci, vkMi they did «8- 
fembfa^ were oftea oou yoaed ••£ MTend thiwu d ■wntirri ChMnk. Goo- 
ttaiit ap. Strnr. Corp. i. p. M6, end mv\% tBiihiiaijf aawMbBeBJH qmlified 
to decide o(BoennBg«if«MitiflB«fnKkt. The wniii ef the diet coatiMMd 
oilytwoortfanedaTv; HUM, Abe^A.«44; so IhattlMf hadaotinetD 
hev or fiKose %af ta m m that wm m tae flnaiBst di|9«e MBtrioate. Tbw 
Genmmyifu left kiene meafOM, withoat«Bj'«Dwt «f judirafciie oapeUe 
ofdeddrngthe mrtii^ t)^ireen iti mope p ewi alki ■en^eii, t of jcfMn i ui g 
Hie erOs occaajonedly tiMJr prifte leaaa. 

AH iJie ezpedjenllii wldeb iron eaiplojrvd in other wiiiitiiii ef Eaeep^ a 
order to resteain tUi pnwtioe, eoid whwh I haiw deeeriM, Note 21, wen 
tried kOemum^ with fittleefleet neoenfiidenKMBgflheiioUwABdsfiiie 
dtaei, and fbe onrineB ef Oerwanj kto fioe « dodee, wUtk I ■wrieinod m 
ihst note, were foond Hnw&e ineoAoieHt Aa at iaetaemedy^thefarmaiii 
liadreooiiiTCtoarbiterB^wliemth^oalledMitfnijpaL The bMWB and statei 
in dSSbnut parte of QenBanj^ened a neii—iiieai, bf wkich tbif^ keoad 
tiiemeelyee to refer all eontreveraiee flut vi^t aiiee «etmaea then to the 4le- 
.tennixntianofaiif»'i!^aiideiAaittotlMiranteBoeaaBfiBaL Thesearbiteg 
are luuned eometfanee in thetreatj ef oonmHtiea. aniwfraiiw of vrhkh ooosn 
in Lndewig, BefiqmB Maafoaor. laaniB Mn, W. iL p. S12; aoianHmeg thej 
were dioeen \fj mntsal «aoeeBt vpon oeeaaiea lef mj oea t aet that aroee; 
■ o m e tiuiea they were appoiated ^neotmlpereeoa; aadflaBBetimea thecbttoe 
was left to Iw decided by l«t. Datt de Paoe Pnblioa ininii^ lib. i caxk. 27, 
No. 60| Ac SjNtdefiiiB, ApeoiUam, Ibc wat, AmtragLjf, 96, Hftm. the io- 
tro duo t i onofltis praetiee, the pobhe tribnaab af jaetMe beiiiwp in *|yeat 
measore oeeleBB, and were abnoit eaftireiy deeeohad. 

In order to le-eetabfiah the aathority af geffeauaeati MaTnnfliain L jnati- 
toted tbe io^erial dumber at the peoed which I hava aientioBoi. Tbk 
tdbonal c(m8iBtedt>ri^n^of a peeaident, «Aio ea» ahro^ A Dobkaun af th^ 
&Bt order, and of nrteen jvtigm, Tbe frraJiiimt waa iqppahitBd by tbe em- 
peror, and the judges, partly by bm, aond par% by the atatea, aooerdiBg to 
forms which it 18 uaneoessaiT to deeeribe. A aaaa wu iiwqwRfid^ mih tbMf 
own consent, on Itie ststee «f I3)e enipke,for payiig tibe aabutea of tbe judges 
and officers in tins centt. The knperiid ehaaober ana eataUiahad £cat at 
Francfort on the Maine. Dntiogthe leogn af Chariea Y. it was vemowed to 
Spires,andcGixtiBTiedml3iatdt7i^e««««aatanraiidahatfl Itisnewf^ed 
act Wetdar. This «miit tahee oagoiaaBee af afl ^eatasBS wawnning oiril 
zight between the states ef the en^are, awl pMseajiidgnentiB the last aeaod^ 



and without appeal To it belongs IMaeinBe the pmakiM ^ Jad£^ ^ 
orindnal causes, wlidi TDay be eoBMdend as OBDnaoted am itbfi fieBersati^ 
of the public peace. Pfeiel, Abr^ p. 560. 

An causes rela^gte pcHuts ef feadalriaht or jariadustiflBy twether wtb 
such as respect the territories «4uoh hold at the ea^ars ia Ita]^« beloiu; p»- 
perijtotbejurisdictaeneftheai^eoaadL This tabonal waa £BnBM<aM« 
tbe model of the andent fKfmt Of tbe paJaoe iaBtatBted by tbeteofMrois of -Geo?- 
many. It depended not upon tbe states of the eoDmia, <rat afraiL ibe en^pacor^ 
v^ , ^t_ ^^_^x ^ ^.. . , rerflthej* ' " ' 



be baviog im ii^bt of appenitrog at pieaaare mH the ju^es of whom it is 
composed. ISaxmiSau, in order to preoara some aeaipeDiataca£vihsdiad- 
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▼rfled«iflbe(fi8t,WLD. ir^ ^ * *^ ......... . -- 

anofic-ooiiBoS. t^noe tbati 



. ISlt, U pm ito «0QMDt to tht esteldidimeDt oTibit 
It 'dme ife m been a i^MiA ^j%et of foU^ in tiie OMOt 
dTTmnM to eztoBd1lbei«risdictiM,MidM|>ptittke ««tb«i^<f tha adto 
ctfUBcil, lOkd to civeaascnbe mA maken tkoK4f Hie unferial duunber. Tbm 
tadbns foraniiid^i hUwj H '^ om Bi ^ «f tiie immaM tkmAet baw famiriieii 
the e wfieiPfB ii4tih p uffculto ftr ^iog so. ^ Litot %atBi,* mcoovHag to the 
iviMicum «f a Ononn kiryer, ^ ifirMt, sei BiinqvMB «ifiEmt.'* 0«eb 
deilaTB «i« vnavoida'bto m a«eiirt eompoied cf BMnnrsvaBsd kf ziamy M- 
ferort fltates jmIoqb (f «acii ether. Whereas tbejadfit «f the amie oenoi, 
depending upon em vavter: and being Teapeoetofe to Inm «k>ne, ave omm 
"AgprvoB aod 'decjRT^ PufHAdarf 4e 6ti(ta fnip<c> Cha'iiii» cap* w,-% M> 
PniSieA, l^friiffif^SS^ 

<4S), pdi^e MSr— l%e AweriptMi ^lineh I kii»^v«i<^ «ha Toddah j|o- 
HBrmnent is corifonnaMB to Ifhe aoeovnto «f Hie vi«st 3Btoli|i;eBt ia^i«ltani 
■w^ lifln« Tinted Hiat «Btpire. The Ooont de Maseigi, ai mi treatiaeooB- 
cenBBg1Aietnifita]7iteto<«f theTiila8ii'eDpif«,«^ and tke««tiMr <f 



Observations on the Religion, Laws, Gonmraeat, sosd MauMBSflf tfac T«Ib, 
pnffalE^hed at LendoiL 1K%, vol. i p. 91, dSfer firam mother vwitefa ifbo have 
desoribedthepofitieaicoDBtittiSDncAtiMtpowerfDlBra Aithefliai 

oppoituBSty daring &eir kng reeidenoe in Tmtoy^ to tteerve tbe evder aai 
Jtistioe oonspioaocis in sewoi'aA depailineBto <>f adiaiiMiii'Btlw, Hiey aeem VD» 
iriffing to aomit that it ^mild Iw deno iiuaa toi a deBptftism. Bat when tbt 
focBk of g(7vwnnMsit in way coontiy is rDpneeoitod to be despotic, this doos 
XR^flappose that lihe pvvvvr of the moBarch is contiDBaiy^ csertod in aoto of 



violflnoe, inlnstioe, ana enielty. Uader politicd mnstitatioiis of amy^ i'PMM^ 
unlws wh^ sooDoe firanfic l^rrant bappens to liold the SDeptre, tiie aravosKj 
administration ef govenunent must be conformable to lihe pnnoftples of jiurtiioai 
aora, n not active in promoting the wetfare c(f the people, cannot oertaixirr havo 
tbeir destruction lor ito direct. A state, in which IhesoiveveignpossesnBte 
absoluto command 0f a vast mifitary force, toge4iher with the disposal «f aa 
esKltenmve levemie-; in w^iioh the people have no privileges, and ao pait eitiiar 



inmiediato or iBmetoinlegidatiQn; in wbidi tbieaeisiioDedjof liereditsiy 
*^~ ^ ' ^leir own t^bto and duondlBms, to sti 



I of their own ti^bto and dutindlioDS, to stand as an intonae- 
diato order between i9ie prince and tbepeoj»le, cssmotbecBstiaenished byaiqr 
none bnt tihat of a despotism. Hh^ restnonts, hcnmni, -whic^ I have men- 
tioned, ansing from tiw c upfo ajy, and finom refi^on, an pewerfid. Bvt tiiej 
are not sndi astftianee the natore or deneminaitiMi«f the government. When 
a despotic prince mtxpova an anned force to snpfwtt his anuieritj, he commits 
ttxo supreme power to ^oeir hands. Thepmtorian tandsin fioSne dethroned, 
mnrdered, and exalted Oiuar princes in tlte same wanton manner with tin 
soldieiy of tiie Porto at Oonstantinople. But, aotVFitfartaadB^ tins, the 
Boman emperors have 1)08n eenndereC by a!l pofitiosA wxitexs as posseesing 
despotie power. 

Tbe aatbor of ObeeivittSonB on tiie Beli^oa, I^aws, Gviananeiit, "and 
Manners ef the Turb, in u pnftce to "the second ^cBtim "ilf Ins woilc, hath 
made someiemarkB on what is contained in this note, and inHbot part ef tibe 
test to which it refers. It is witb diffidence I set my oinnioB in f^spoBitiesi to 
thirt; of a person who liat observed the g o ver n ment of m TvAa with atten- 
tion, and has described it witii aibilitv. Bnt alfter a«arefiil i«f^wof theaofk- 
ject, to me the TurkLsh government'still appears of such a species as can be 
ranged in no class but that to which political writers have given the name of 
dIsfpolHm. I^iere is not in Turlcej any constittitionia restraint upon tiie wiU of 
the •sovereign, or miy bairier to droumsoribe tiie eaetdse ef fan power, ha 
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the two idikh I htTe mentioiMd; oneailbrded br reUgioo, the prinaple nnm 
which the anthoritj of the sultan is foanded. toe other by the aimj, the m^ 
stniment which he most empfey to mmintain nb power. The Autaor repre- 
sents the vl&nOf or body of the kw, as an intermediate order between the 
monarch and the people. Pref. n. 80. Bnt whatever restraint the aothority 
of the ulema maj impose npon tne sovereign, is derived from reli^on. Tb» 
motdahty ont of whom the mufti and other chief oflScers of the kw mnst be 
chosen, are ecckisiasticis. It is as interpreters of the Koran or divine will 
that thev are objects of veneratiiHL The oheok, then, wiiich thej sive to 
the exercise of arntrarj power is not different from one of those of i^iich I 
took notice. Indeed, tms restraint cannot be very considerable. The mofli, 
who is the head of the order, as weU as every innrior officer of law, is named 
by the snltan^ and is remova!ble at his pleasure. The strange means employed 
by the ulema m 1746 to obtain the dismission of a minister whom they hated, 
is a manifiBst proof that they possess but little constitutional authori^ which 
can serve as a restraint upon the will of the soverei^. Observat n. 92, of 
2d edit If the author's idea be just, it is astonishing that the boojf of the 
law should have no method of remoitttrating against the errors of adminis- 
tration, but by setting fire to the captaL 

The author seems to consider the capiouljff or soldiery of the Porte^ neither 
as fonnidable instruments of the sultan's power, nor as any restramt upon 
the exercise of it His reasons for this opmion are, that the number of the 
capiculy is small in proportion to the other troops which compose the Turkish 
armies, and that in time of peace they are undisciplined. Pref. 2d. edit pp. 
28, &c. Bnt the troops stanoned in a capital, though their number be not 
great, are always nutften oii the sovereisn's person and power. The prsB- 
torian bands win no proportion to the fogionary troops in the frontier pro- 
vinces. The soldiery of the Porte are more numerous, and must possess 
power of the same land, and be equally formidable, sometimes to the sove- 
reign, and oftener to the people. However much the discipline of the janizaries 
may be neglected at present, it certainly was not so in that age to which alone 
my description of the Turkiw government applies. The author observes, Fref. 
p. 29, that the janizaries never deposed any sultan of themselves, but that 
some form of kw, true or fidse^ has been observed, and that either the mufti, 
or some other minister of religion, has announced to the unhappy prince the 
kw which renders him unworthy of the throne. Observ. p. 102. This will 
always happen. In every revolution, tiiough brought about by militaiy 
power, the oeeds of the soldiery must be confirmed and carried into execu- 
tion with the civil and religious formalities peculiar to the constitution. 

This addition to the note maj serve as a further illustration of my own 
sentiments, but is not made with an intention of entering into any contro- 
vers3r with the author of ObsetvoHone, &c., to whom I am indebted for the 
obliging terms in which he has expressed his remarks u^n what I had ad- 
vanced. Happy were it for such as ventured to communicate their opinions 
to the world, ii every animadversion upon them were conveyed with the 
same candid and libmd spirit In one particular, however, he seems to 
have misapprehended what I meant, Pref. p. 17. I oertamly did not mention 
his or Count Marsigli*s long residence in Turkey, as a circumstance which 
should detract from the weight of their authority. I took notice of it, in 
justice to my readers, that they might receive my opinion with distrust, as it 
differed from that of persons whose means of information were so far supe- 
rior to mine. 

(44), page 109.— -The institution, the discipline, and privileges of the jani- 
zaries are described by all the authors who give any account of the Turkish 
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government. The manner in which enthusiasm was employed in order to 
inspire them with conrage, is thus related by Prince Cantemir: ** When 
Amurath I. had formed uiem into a body, he sent them to Haji Bektash. a 
Turkish saint, famous for his miracles and prophecies, desirmg him to W 
stow on them a banner, to pray God for their success, and to give them a 
name. The saint, when they appeared in his presence, put the sleeve of his 
gown upon one of theur heads, and said, Let them be called TengicherL Let 
tiieir countenances be ever bright, their hands victorious, their sword keen; 
let their spear always hang over the heads of their enemies, and wherever 
they go, may they return with a shining face." History of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, p. 38. The number of janizaries, at the first institution of the body, 
was not considerable. Under Solyman, in the year 1521, they amounted to 
twelve thousand. Since that time their number has greatly increased. 
Marsigli, Etat, &c. ch. xvi. p. 68. Though Solyman possessed such abilities 
and authority as to restrain this formidable bodv within the bounds of obe- 
dience, yet its tendency to limit the power of the sultans was, even in that 
age, foreseen by sagacious observers. Nicolas Daulphinob, who accomnanied 
M. d'Aramon, ambassador from Henry XL of France to Solyman, published 
an account of his travels; in which he describes and celebrates the discipline 
of the janizaries, but at the same time predicts that they would, one daj, be- 
come formidable to their masters, and act the same p^ at Gonstantmople 
as theprsBturian bands had done at Rome. Collection of Voyages from the 
Earl of Oxford's library, voL i. p. 699. 

(45), page 110. — Solyman the Magnificent, to whom the Turkish historians 
have given the surname of cammi, or institutor of rules, first brought the 
finances laud militarv establishment of the Turkish empire into a regular 
form. He divided the military force into the capiculy^ or soldiery of tiie 
Porte, which was properly the standing army, and serratactdt/j or soldiers 
appointed to guard the frontiers. The chief strength of the latter consisted 
Of those who held timariots and ziams. These were portions of land granted 
to certain persons for life, in much the same manner as tiie military fiefs 
among the nations of Europe, in return for which militarv service was per- 
formed. Solyman, in his Canun-NamS^ or book of rej^ufations, fixed with 
great accuracy the extent of these lands in each provmce of bis empire, 
appointed the precise number of soldiers each person who held a timariot 
or a ziam should bring into the field, and established the pay which they 
should receive while engaged in service. Count Marsigli and Sir Paul 
Rycaut have given extracts from this book of regulations, and it appears 
that the ordinary establishment of the Turkish army exceeded a hundred 
and fiftv thousand men. When these were added to the soldiery of the 
Porte, they formed a military power greatly superior to what any Christian 
state could command m the sixteenth century. Marsigli, Etat Militaire, &c. 
p. 136. Rycaut's State of the Ottoman Empire, book iii. ch. ii. As Soljr- 
man, during his active reign, was engaged so constantly in war, that his 
troops were always in the field, the serratacidy became almost equal to the 
janizaries themselves in discipline and valour. 

It is not surprising, then, that the authors of the sixteenth century should 
reprraent the Turks as far superior to the Christians, both in the knowledge 
and in the practice of the art of war. Guicciardini informs us, that ue 
Italians learned the art of fortifying towns from the Turks. Histor. lib. xv. 
p. 266. Busbequius, who was ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinand to 
Sohrman, and who had opportunity to observe the state both of the Christian 
and Turkish armies, published a discourse concerning the best manner of 
carrying on war agfunst the Turks, in which he points out at great length t? 
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immeiiM ad ^ miagw wfaieli the ufiddB ponesstd with respect to dk(ci|fiiie 
ind militarj hnprdvements of every kind. Buabeqiui Opera, edit. ElMVit, 
p. 898, 6c The tutioioay of other «Btfaon might be Added, if the nuutter 
were it mdj degree doobtiiiL 

Befbre I eondtide these Prooft And TlhtstiatiaM, I tmght to ezpkin tbe 
reason of two omissicHw in them ; one of which it is neeesswy to meotaon 
on my own «ecoimt, the ether to ebriate an objection to this part of the 
work, 

:In all my inqoiries and disquisitions oeaoepine the n rogmB of £9««ra- 
ment, manners, literatnre, and oommeree, daring rae miodle ages, as well as 
in my delineations of the political censtitntbn of the different statea «f 
Europe at the opening of the sixteenth oeitnry, I have not onae mentioQed 
M . de Voltaire, who, hi his E»»ai mtr VEistmare gMraJe, has reviewed the 
same period, and haul treated of all these sabjects. This doesnot proceed 
from mattention to the works of that extiaordmary man, whose gemos, no 
less enterprising than universal, has attempted almoat eveiy diiereot inecies 
of literary composition. In man^ of these he excels. In all if he had left 
religion untouched, he is instractive and agreeable. But as he seldom imi- 
tates the example of modem historians in citing the Authors &om whoni they 
derived their information, I oould not, with propriety, impeal to his^uthorsty 
in confirmation of any doubtful or ui^own not* I have often, kowevt r, 
followed him as my guide in these researohes ; aad he has not only ;peBited 
out the facts with respect to which it was of importance to inquire, but the 
oonclnsions which it was proper to draw from them. If he had, at the 
same time, mentioned the books which reUte these partkuUu», a great 
part of my kbour would have been unneoeseary, and many of his readers, 
who now ooauder him only as an entertaining and lively writer, would £nd 
that he is a learned and weU-informed historian. 

As to the other omission, everv intelligent mder must have observed, tiiat 
I have not entered, eiUier in the historical port of this volume, or in the 
Proofs and lUustrations, into the same detail with respect to the ancient laws 
and customs of the British kingdoms, as concerning those of the other Earo- 
pean nations. ^ As the capital nicts with regard to the progress of government 
and manners In their own country are known to most of my reoMrs, such a 
detail appeared to me to be less essential. Such &cts and observatioos, how- 
ever, as were necessary towards completing my desi^ in this pert of the 
work, I have mentioned under the different artictes which are the subjects of 
my disquisitions. The state of government in all the nations of Eurqpe 
having been nearly the same during several ages, nothing can tend mere to 
illustrate the progress of the Engli^ constitution than a careful iaquiry 
into the laws and customs of the kingdoms on the conUnent. This souroe 
of information has been too much nenected by the English antiquaries aad 
lawyers. Filled with admiration of &&t happ^ constitution now established 
in Great Britain, they have been naore attentive to its forms and priocipka 
than to the condition and ideas of remote times, which in ahnest every par> 
ticular differ from the present. While engaged in perusmg the laws, 
charters, and early historians of the continental kmgdoms, I have often been 
led to think that an attempt to illustrate the progress of English jutia- 
prrudence and policy, by a comparison with those of other kingdonM in a 
similar situation, would be of great utility, and might throw much light on 
some points which are now obscure, and oecide others, which have long keen 
eontroverted. 
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